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The condition of England during the latter part of the seventeesth 
centnry has extensively and deservedly attracted the notice of many 
recent writers. There were, undoubtedly, more just opinions promul- 
gated, more great principles developed, and more moral and political 
rights established by the Great Rebellion, as some choose to term it, 
than by any other event of English history. But years elapsed before 
the nation recovered from the effects of that tremendous esploaion of 
popular fury. Society meanwhile was in a state of terrible commo- 
tion. The billows continued to heave and swell long after the storm 
had passed. During tho reign of the first Charles, up to the outbreak 
of the Great Rebellion, the nation was in a state of the most intense 
mental excitement, and was daily growing wild with rage. Hut there 
Blilt remained unviolated the form, at least, of a regular Establishment. 
The Government, venerable for its antiquity and its renowned suc- 
cession of sovereigns, still maintained its place in the tevefence of 
the people, though they detested the tyranny of its present Head. 
The exasperation of the public mind was indeed fearful. But it 
was, for a. while, smothered under a decent respect for many time- 
honored forms, which the people were hardly yet prepared utterly to 
demolish in one tremendous assertion of their rights. It was the calm 
irfiich precedes the storm. But still it was a calm. 

It is the opinion of some who deserve to be heard with respect, 
that Charles might have retraced his steps from any point in his mad 
career, previous to the attempted arrest of the five members of the 
House of Commons. But, thank Heaven, t3^ants are seldom men of 
niDch judgment or discretion. Their arbitrary usurpation, which, by 
occasional hollow concessions and shows of respect for the public 
liberty, might oppress with impunity, generally works its own cure by 
its reckless violence. Charles, by the act to which we have referred, 
passed a limit which he afterwards vainly sighed, in the bitterness of 
hia soul, to recross, and rashly exposed himself to a catastrophe 

* A part of this Mtiole has previouBty appeared elsewhere ia anotbei form. 
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as irresistible as Destiny, the vengeance of a. self-delivered and deter- 
mined people. 

From the confusion which ensued upon the death of the King, there 
sprang, at the touch of the Protector, a government perfectly adapted 
to its purpose, respected and obeyed at home, reverenced and dreaded 
abroad. Never had justice been so impartially administered in Eng- 
land : never had the terror of ber name given h^ such a rank in the 
scale of nations. 

But, though the Protectorate was perfect in its kind, there were 
many interests which such a government could never control, and 
which were, consequently, still left in confusion. Such an administra- 
tion as that of Cromwell is to a long- established government, in a quiet 
and peaceful community, what martial law is to the ordinary forms oi 
justice. It is certainly much belter that a province, to the control of 
which common judicial measures are inadequate, should be governed 
by martial law, than by no law at all. But martial law can do little 
more than suppress such outrageous crimes as would rend to frag- 
ments the very frame-work of society. It cannot enter into every 
private dwelling and restore tranquillity and quiet to its affrighted in- 
mates. It cannot fill the secret abodes of vice with morality and vir- 
tue. It cannot surround with sincere worshipers the deserted altar of 
Religion, 

Cromwell did for the English people all that any government could 
have done. He curbed with a strong hand the spirit of lawlessness 
engendered by the Civil War. He made England a refuge to the 
Protestants who were persecuted in almost every other state in Eu- 
rope. He left his countrymen to worship God after the manner pre- 
scribed by their own consciences. But he could not legislate them 
into personal piety. He could not, in the four years of his Protector- 
ate, completely substitute foe the moral desolation which the Civil 
War had spread over England, the mild and peaceful influence of a 
spiritual faith. 

The Puritans were indeed distinguished by most intensely devo- 
tional frames of mind. Beyond almost any other class of men which 
the world has ever seen, they were absorbed in contemplation of 
scenes celestial and eternal. But their peculiar faith was not adapted 
to influence any who were not of their austere and rigorous tempera- 
ment. The religious notions of the Enghsh people were indissolubly 
connected with &e magnificent and impressive ceremonial of the Es- 
tablishment. But for imposing cathedrals, reverberating wilh the heavy 
swell of pealing organs, the Puritans were substituting comfortless 
and uncomely meeting-houses, squeaking with the nasal twang of their 
diawiing psalm-tunes. For ihe prelates of the Establishment, learned, 
accomplished, refined, robed in the graceful folds of their holy vest- 
ments, and discoursing in smooth and flowing periods, the Puritans 
presented their blunt and boorish, strait-coat. Round-head preachers, 
holding forth in a strange, unearthly dialect, which eschewed all car- 
nal gloss, mysterious tales of desperate conflicts with the arch-enemy, 
and rapturous visions of the New Jenisal^n. Psalm-booka took the 
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place of the Liturgy. The high-days of the Church were aconted as 
relics of the Babylonish harlot. Refinement and elegance of man- 
ners was a sure evidence that ihe Old Enemy was putting oa his gar- 
meals of light. 

The people at large regarded the stem and austere devotion of the 
Puritans with abhorrence. Even the sincere and charitable inquirers 
of those times could ascerta,in but little of the aciual character of that 
wonderful sect. Their grotesque peculiarities, their contempt of hu- 
man applause, combined, perhaps, with a haughty affectation of singu- 
larity and mystery, blinded many a candid observer to their inherent 
nobleness. Much less could the common populace, who took men aa 
they found them, and who never cared to descend, in their examina- 
tions, deeper ihan to the shape of the coat, the length of the hair, or 
the style of the speech, rightly apprehend the true character and 
■worth of the Puritans. They looked upon them with mingled won- 
der and contempt. They knew nothing of the lofty views and the 
sublime aspirations of these enthusiasts. They could not attend ihem 
in their frequent and mysterious wanderings to the other world. They 
saw them when they returned, and wondered, as men always wonder 
at the wild and frightful aspect of one who has just emerged from ter- 
rible and unknown scenes. But there was no common ground be- 
tween the Saints and the World, on which their true character could 
be intelligibly explained. The people could no belter have been made 
to comprehend their wild vagaries dian the peasantry of Crotona could 
have been instructed in the Esoteric mysteries of Pythagoras. It 
was indeed an age of excitement, nay, even of enthusiasm. But the 
enthusiasm, of men in general was lethargy, when compared with that 
of the Saints. 

Hence the moral and religious influence of the Ftiritans on the 
English people was probably small and weak. 

Upon a few devoted champions mainly devolve^ the work of main- 
taining the remnant of religious faith which had survived the terrible 
commotions of the nation. We cannot but ascribe it to the benevo- 
lent wisdom of Providence, that there flourished, about this epoch, the 
noblest circle of great and good men which England has ever pro- 
duced wiihia the compass of a century. We speak not now of the 
philosophers, the poets, and the mrti of letters. Milton, Newton, 
Locke, Boyle, are indeed imperishable names. But their inestimable 
moral influence on their age was somewhat indirect and incidental. 
There were in those days a host of worthies, more esclusively de- 
voted to the sacred services of religion. We know not to what age 
or country we are to look for so splendid a. list of Christian divines 
and pulpit orators, as arose at this most perilous crisis that the most 
important nation on earth has ever encountered. 

They differed somewhat in years, and somewhat in opinion. But 
it requires no extraordinary sagacity to perceive the overruling hand 
of Providence, bringing all their noblest efforts to bear upon the same 
great end. Chilling worth, Taylor, Baxter, Owen, Chamock, Flavel, 
Hopkins, Leighton, South, were nearly all at utter variance, touching 
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maDy points of inferior practical importance. But all, devoting iheir 
fine abi-litiea and [heir almost unlimited acquiremenls to the moral and 
religious weal of the nation, exerted an aggregate of influence, which 
soothed and chastened the turbulent spirit of their countrymen. 

It is worthy of notice that, with the exception of Chill in gworth, 
these divines were all liring after the Restoration. Though they had 
Been perilous times of confusion and violence and blood, there were 
yet darker and more shameful scenes in reserve to test their faith ; 
scenes which every Englishman would gladly tear from tlie history of 

The divines of that day were all eminently devoted to their work. 
With prodigious stores of learning, with sensibilities keenly alive to 
the gentler and finer feelings of our nature, and/ in the case of many 
of them, with the most delicate taste, the weight of their fearful re- 
sponsibilities pressed too hearily upon them to allow of leisure for 
paying court to the Muses, or of wandering amid the grateful shades 
of the Academy. It might aoswer for the divines of after years, plea- 
santly domiciled in the midst of peace and quiet, to indulge in the de- 
lightful pursuits of literature ; for Robertson to devote his days to his- 
tory ; for Bentley to criticise the classics ; for Paley to speculate npon 
political philosophy. But, when the whole responsibility of saving 
the nation from a complete and hopeless profligacy seemed thrown 
upon the ministers of religion, they were brought to reflect that com- 
menlaiies on the classics would never save souls, and that, to confirm 
the souls of believers, one good sermon is of more worth than a score 
of learned dissertations on ethics or philosophy. .With the exception 
of the mathematical works of Dr. Barrow, it does not appear that any 
exclusively secular employment was prosecuted, to a considerable ex- 
tent, by any distinguished English clergyman of that period. 

Most of the divines to whom we have referred were attached to the 
English Church. The regard which, even amid the universal sensu- 
ality of the Restoration, was paid lo the external forms of the Estab- 
lishment, secured to them an impunity, and even respect, which tho 
Puritan ministers could by no means obtain. Many of these stem 
and uncompromising messengers of the truth had been scattered in all 
directions, when the second Charles ascended the throne. A few re- 
mained to waste their scorn and pity on the " reign of the struilipets," 
and to afford, like Christian and Faithful at Vanity-Fair, s butt for the 
hooting and jesting of worthless buffoons, not one of whom diurst wag 
his finger at a Saint in the better days of the stern Protector. 

But there remained many non-conformists who were not Puritans. 
There were many Presbyterians, and some Baptists. Of these latter 
was John Bunvan, of whom it is the highest praise which can be 
bestowed to mention his name. He had, as is well known, labored 
earnestly and successfully among his brethren, during the last few 
years of the Commonwealth, and the period of aaatctiy which suc- 
ceeded. But on the very year when the great national revel of the 
Restoration commenced, he was violently torn from his labor of love, 
and soon after, like Lather ia the Wartburg, secloded for years, that 
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his noble mind miglit hold more intimate communioa with itself uid 
with its Maker. Thus, while all England, with scarce an exception, 
was but a loathaume scene of blasphemy and obscenity, the great Alle- 
gotiat was quietly tracing ihe Progreas of the Pilgrim to a, belter 
world, in a work whick can perish only when the language which 
conta.iiis it sb^ll hare faded from the memories of men. 

All of Bunyan that was not infinitely beyond iho reach of any of 
his friends, was moulded by the Baptists. They could tell him of 
their own spiritual conflicts, though diey could not teach him to por- 
tray the terrible acenea of the Grace Abounding. They firal taught 
him the value of hia Bible, and their example, undoubtedly, first l^d 
him to peruse and reflect upon its sacred pages. But he could never 
have learned in their school to draw the wonderful imaginings of the 
Temple Spiritualized, They could tell him of the fiery trials of the 
way which lay before him. But, when he came to describe the super- 
natural joys and sorrows of the Pilgrim, he was perfectly aware that 
he must rely upon his own exertions, nor did he ask assistance from 
any earthly friend. His brethren could edify him by their exhorta- 
tions, and induce him to display his own"giAa." But when they 
heard hia words that acted like a apcll, they were almost ready to 
exclaim, like the astonished neighbors of a Greater than be, " Is 
not thia the carpenter's son ? an.d Sis brethren and hia sisters, are they 
not with lis ? whence then hath thia man all these things 1" 

The character of the English Baptists of liat period was well 
adapted to introduce such a genius as that of Bunyan to its appropri- 
ate work. But they wanted such a spirit as could spmpathize with 
his world-wide charity. Their vittuea were many and exalted ; their 
faults few and venial. Their soula were continually exposed lo the 
expansive influence of the Christian faith. They differed on only a 
single point from many of their brethren, to whom they were bound 
by the strongest of all ties, the tie of common sufferings for a com- 
mon cause. But, notwithstanding their liberal and exalting faith, Bun- 
yan was often obliged to rebuke, and sometimes severely, the unchari- 
tableness of his brethren of the close-communion or " water-baptism 
way." It is no small glory to an illiterate tinker of the seventeenth 
century, that he should have cherished a Christian love more compre- 
hensive than can be found in some of the most enlightened circles of 
the nineteenth. 

One biographer of Bunyan claims for the Baptists the credit of 
having introduced the Tinker to the world. However they may have 
encouraged him in " exposing hia gifta" in exhortation, neither they 
nor any other class of men can claim the honor of having " handed 
the rustic stranger up to fame." He owed it to nothing but the ia- 
tenae and inexpressible fire of his own geniua, that, as he was return- 
ing home from the " touching and comforting sermon," he " wiahed 
for a. pen and ink that he might write." The wish was a natural one, 
and it was not improbable that there met him then, though dimly, the 
vision of his future usefulness and deathless fame. He had been en- 
couiaged, while yet a youth, to rise, though it was with fear and tr«iii' 
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bling, in the midst of the venerable God-fearing men and women of 
the Church in Bedford. He had seen the big tears falling, as he 
spoke, from eyes which never wept for trifles. He had seen the rigid 
hands of many a stem old saint clasped in a rapture of gratitude that 
God had blessed His young servant. He had heard the groan of re- 
pentance from lips which had been seldom parted but with oalhs. 
There arose before his imagination the prospect of addressing the 
same burning words to hearts which his feeble voice could never 
reach. He would make a book ! He would publish abroad the in- 
tense longings of bis soul, that light from the other world might meet, 
as.it had himself, the royslerers whom the Holy-Day now found at bell- 
ringing, or playing at hockey on the village-green. He would thunder 
against vice in a voice that should start the drunkard from his cups, 
and the lecher from his night's debauch. Perhaps his little book 
might reach the eye of the thoughtless king. If so, his pleasure- 
loving majesty, whether he would hear or forbear, should al least hear 
plainer names for his sins, and plainer warnings to forsake them, than 
wete wont to be uttered by time-serving bishops and velvet -fingered 
deans. 

As Bunyan'a character was partly moulded by the Baptists, so his 
exertions in the sacred desk were mainly confined to them. Nor is it 
probible that, but for his imprisonment, his labors would ever have 
been exteoded beyond their little community. But, though by that 
disgraceful procedure his own generation was robbed of twelve of the 
most valuable years of his life, some of those years were, given to 
posterity. We have no reason to complain. But for the 'certain 
place where was a den,' the dreamer would never have ' lain down to 
sleep,' 

But it was not in vain that he spent so many years of his life as he 
did among the Baptists. Before he entered into Bedford jail and gave 
himself to future generations, his brethren bad given him half his 
spiritual training. Their discipline was needful for the education of 
his heart. They lived in constant view of the life to come, and had 
trained their souls to a proud contempt for the interests of time. 
Their only schools for learning were meditation and prayer. Their 
only library was the Bible. The only end of their ambition was a 
golden harp and crown ; the only object of their terror an angry glance 
from the great Eye, which, they felt sure, was beaming in kindness 
above them. Tbev bad learned to despise the splendid rites of the 
Establishment. They looked with supreme contempt on the lofty and 
magnificent cathedrals, where hireling prelates led the pompous bom- 
age of unhumbled worshipers. They remembered those of old, who 
wandered in deserts and in mountains, in dens and caves of the earth, 
of whom the world was not worthy. Conscious that the world was 
aa little worthy of themselves, ihey turned without reluctance to the 
solemn shades of a temple not made with hands. They were con- 
tent to be driven from tie haunts of men, while they might be ad- 
mitted to the immediate presence of the Most High. In the sacred 
seclusion of the forests they were wont to gather their litde company. 
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and Qiere they reverently listened to the Deity speaking in His o 
works. Thoy knew that a contrite heart is a worthier abode 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, than the most imposing si 
that men have ever reared. They worshiped Him ' in spirit and in 
truth.' 

From such a nursery dW Bunyan go forth to his work. We have 
hinted that the school of the Baptists was inadequate to the complete 
training of his character. It was so, because they could not compre- 
hend, and of course made little allowance for, the wild vagaries of an 
almost omnipotent imagination. It never entered their minds that, un- 
der the rough exterior of their brother, there [ay a faculty which was 
ever extending before him a gorgeous panorama, crowded with all 
forms of life and beauty, of death and deformity. They saw in the 
Christian dispensation merely what any humble believer sees in it, a 
gracious scheme for the salvation of a ruined race. But to Bunyaa 
the whole scene glowed under a new light. The change was like 
that wrought in Pygmalion's lovely statue by the transformation. If 
they took delight in contemplation, he was in raptures. If they were 
in raptures, he was already in the Beautiful City, among the Shining 
Ones. His sorrow was their agony. His agony they might thank 
Heaven they never endured. If they felt an inclination to do evil, he 
could distinctly see the malignant glance of his arch-enemy, gleaming 
through the beautiful mask : he could feel that iron grasp dragging 
him down to perdition. If they caught faint glimpses of future htiss, 
he was in the very midst of Beulah. The dark river shrank to a rill. 
He heard the voices of the inhabitants of the City ; he even walked 
with them ; ' for in this land the Shining Ones commonly walked, be- 
cause it was upon the borders of Heaven.' 

To the vigor of his imagination was, doubtless, partly owing his 
fondness for the Apocalypse. By most Christians that wonderful 
, vision, with the exceptions of a few brief portions, is read only as a 
study, with commentaries and Biblical lexicons. Bunyan wanted no 
assistance but the magic wand of his imagination. While his breth- 
ren were quietly reading of the ' many mansions,' described with such 
beautiful simplicity by the Great Teacher, he was almost ' carried 
away in spirit,' and shown ' that great city the holy Jerusalem, de- 
scending out of heaven from God.' Death was to them the thief in 
the night — ^lo him the grim monster who sat on the pale horse. They 
thought of the Judgment as the division of the sheep and the goats ; 
he, as the giving up by Death and Hell of the dead that were in them, 
and the judging of the dead, before the Great White Throne, out of the 
things written in the books. Let us observe, in passing, that there is 
a benevolent wisdom exhibited in these various descriptions of the 
same scenes. As the Scriptures were intended for the refined and 
the coarse, the wise and the foolish, the learned and the unlearned, so 
are their sacred teachings presented in a multitude of varied forms, 
sublime and simple, majestic and familiar. Archbishop Whately has 
remarked that the framers of the English liturgy paired together 
words of Latin and Saxon dehvation, expressing the same idea. 
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that they might meet the understanding and th.e tast6 of every wor- 
shiper. On the same principle are those wonderfully diverse styles 
oocuiringin the Scriptuiea. 

Some of Bunyan's brethren were learned. A lale biographer has an 
anecdote of one, who, when put on trial as a dissenter, escaped by 
pleading in Greek, and again, probably, when requested to employ 
some other language, in Hebrew. Some among the brethren were 
gifted in preaching. Many, doubtless, had various accomplishments 
of which Uunyan was devoid. But there was no imagination which 
could cope or sympathize with his. They marveled at him, as boys 
marvel at the feats of an adventurous comrade. To the intense vivid- 
ness of that imagination must be attributed the lively interest which 
we feel in every step of the Pilgrim's Progress. That was a vision 
rather than a dream. The relator casts a strange spell about us when 
we enter his magic circle. We forget all outward things while the 
wonderful revelation ia made to pass before us. 

In almost every other branch of his art Bunyan has had his supe- 
riors. But we must claim for him, in this respect, an absolute su- 
premacy. We are amused, as we peruse Thompson's Castle of In- 
dolence ; hut we feel no trembling solicitude for the success of the 
Knight of Arms and Industry. We are instructed by the visions of 
Maraton and Mirza ; but there is little impression of reality about the 
important scenes presented. We marvel as we read that strange and 
frightful episode about Dealh and Sin and the Portress of Hell with 
her loathsome brood ; but we feel no earnest anxiety for the preven- 
tion of the contest between Death and Satan, nor very much about 
which conquers, if they fight. Far otherwise is it with the Pilgrim, 
Every little girl fears for his safety when Apollyon gets him down, as 
intensely as if she were herself in that terrible grasp. She is aa 
highly delighted, when Christian produces the key which will open 
any lock in doubting Castle, as though she had herself lain in the 

Another peculiar merit of the Pilgrim's Progress is the skill with 
which a certain dignity and sacredness is cast about things ordinary 
and almost farcical. Addison, in one of his ingenious criticisms on 
Milton, finds fault with his favorite for Belial's undignified triumph at 
the rout of the angels. If such mirthful sallies are improper in an 
epic poem, the fault must be laid exclusively to the charge of the au- 
thor. The characters and scenes of that species of poetry generally 
are, and always may be, the most exalted which can be selected. For 
this reason Homer, Virgil, Dante, and Milton, have all introduced su- 
perior Intelligences and celestial scenery into their plots, but no one 
of them has gone htloio our species, nor even made remarkably promi- 
nent an undignified specimen of mankind. Hence no possible con- 
straint can force the writers of heroic poetry to the introduction of 
ludicrous scenes. But it is not so with an allegory, at least with such 
an one as this of Bunyan. He professes to give us the history of a 
Christian's journey through the world. The nature of the subject is 
such that, even though treated aUegorically, many familiar scenes 
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maat be introduced, eapecially by a writer whose SiBt great object la 
the good of the common people. An incontestable evidence of geniua 
ia, boldly to introduce such scenes, and still to maintain ihroughouC an. 
unbending dignity. This praise we claim for the Tinker. 

The only other first-rate allegory in our language, of much length, 
is the Faerie Queen. An excellent writer, in comparing that great 
poem with the tery work which we have under notice, complains of 
the tedioutness of the former. We conceive that a single sentence, 
which that writer has dropped rather incidentally, contains the gist of 
the whole matter : " We become sick of Cardinal Virtues and Deadly 
iSins, and long for ihe society of plain men and women." Both Spen- 
ser and Bunyan had two different and optional couraes before them. 
They might confine their scenes to a purely ideal world, and, by avoid- 
ing all connection with ordinary daily affairs, avoid all risk of vulgar 
incidents ; or they might descend to the common walks of life and 
take the accompanying hazard. Spenser chose the former course ; 
and, owing to his continually straining afler remoteness from common 
associations, which Mr. Leigh Hunt affirms is one of his chief attrac- 
tions, he has lost that lively interest which is, perhaps, inseparabl« 
from such associations, unless we are compensated by the magnificent 
imagery and the imposing epithets of heroic poetry. Bunyan chose 
the latter course ; and his success has been complete. He has not 
only risked the occurrence of scenes in themselves devoid of dignity ; 
he has even deliberately introduced Buch scenes ; and yet, under his 
hand, they appear stripped of all unworthy associations. There is, 
plainly, something very far from the romantic or the heroic about 
floundering and tumbling in the mud. Yet not one reader in a thou- 
aand finds his mirth excited by the adventure of Christian in the 
Slough of Despond. Most writers would have put Christian and 
Faithful somewhere else, at Vanity Fair, than in a cage. So ludicrous . 
a specimen of persecution is hardly ever exhibited in real life. But 
the narration introduces no unworthy suggestions to the iQind of the 
leader. Instead of smiling in the recollection of the animals cooped 
up at the last show, he is too deeply interested in the fate of the 
guiltless sufferers, to be amused by the method of their torture. It is 
&e peculiar excellence of Bunyan, that, whatever is gained for the 
common people by this homeliness of incident, js pure gain, and by 
no means obtained by the sacrifice of dignity or good taste. 

A great obstacle to the success of Allegory has been noticed by Mr. 
James Montgomery ; the anticipation of the reader's judgment by the 
names of personified moral qualities. The most exquisite pleasure, 
of which the mind is capable, perhaps, is derived from discovery ; as 
well of error as of truth. It is matter of common remark, that the 
most successful writers of fiction, whether in verse or prose, whom 
the world has ever seen, carefully avoid descriptive explanations of the 
characters which they introduce. The characters are brought forward, 
and the reader may enjoy the gratification of detecting from their con- 
on and actions, their individual peculiarities. Of this pleasure 
e liable to he robbed by these unwelcome titles, to wiiich we 
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have referred. Eveiy reader can conjecture very nearly what Mr. 
By-Ends, and Mr. Hold-the -World, and Mr. Facing-both-Ways will 
say. Their names affect na iike the officious kindness of a friend, 
who takes pains to inform us, when in the midst of an interesting tale, 
how it will terminate. This nomenclature must, necessarily, be intro- 
duced to some extent in Allegory. Even here, however, Bunyan has 
displayed his skill. To all his most prominent characters he has given 
general and comprehenaive appellations. Christian, Evangelist, 
Goodwill, Faithftd, Hopeful, and Talkative allow, without deviation 
from dramatic propriety, much more scope for the invention than For- 
malist, Save-All, and Money-Love. The former, therefore, appear 
frequently, and occupy much of the reader's attention, while the latter 
are soon removed from the stage. 

But it is the crowning excellence of the Pilgrim's Progress, that it 
unites two qualities, indispensable indeed, but which most other writers 
of Allegory have found utterly incompatible ; miiversality of applica- 
tion, an5 lively interest in the nanative. 

The Pilgrim is a cosmopolite. He belongs alike to all nations and 
to all ages. The Record of his Progress has been translated into al- 
most every language of Christendom. It no more belongs to an Eng- 
lish Baptist than to a converted savage of the Fega Islands. It is 
read with equal interest by English firesides, in the literary coteries 
of the Metropolis, in the log-cabins of our own Western wilds, and 
by the scores of heathen tribes, to whom it has been transferred by our 
missionaries. 

Allegory has, in this respect, a great advantage over the Drama. It 
is universal, while the Drama must be more or less local. Had 
Shakapeare called Othello Jealousy, Macbeth Ambition, and Shylock 
Revenge, he would have given us, we do not say very stupid plays, 
but no plays at all. We should have had most intolerable allegories. 
Shakspeare has never had his equal. But, notwithstanding the echant- 
ing scenery continually conjured up before us by that magnificent im- 
agination. It is not to be denied that somewhat of interest is lost by the 
necessity of confining the attention to a particular period and locality. 
Whatever the Commentators may say about the masterly delineations 
of human nanire, and the certainty that human nature must always 
interest human beings, it is quite clear that most Englishmen are 
much more interested in Ivanhoe than in Coriolanus, and most Scotch- 
men in Old Mortality than in the Winter's Tale. Not that Sir Walter 
is, in any wise, comparable to the Great Dramatist ; but that the scenes 
of his own country, and the deeds of his ovra countrytnen, must, from 
the nature of things, interest a. man more than the characters and 
scenes of other lands. For the same reason, those plays of Shak- 
speare which are drawn from English history, are, at present, much 
more popular on the British stage than (to borrow a term from the xr- 
tists] hia mere compositions. 

Nearly all allegories, on the contrary, are of miiversal application. 
It can hardly be otherwise. Personifications of Justice, Mercy, Hope, 
no more belong to a paiticular age oi country, th^ do those qualitaes 
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themselves. The Faerie Queen has this excellence, if -we can style 
it such. And the Faerie Queen is equally interesting to men of every 
nation ; that is, it is of no interest to any of them. But the Pilgrim, 
though he is no more a Scotchman than a Frenchman, excites the 
sympathy of the Scotch as truly aa Bruce or Wallace ; though no 
more a Frenchman than a Scotchman, he is as interesting to the 
French as Joan pf Arc. This investment of a general character 
with 90 vivid a particular interest, is the peculiar glory of the Tink- 
er. To Bunyan we must look, and to Bunyan alone, for truth, uni- 
Tersal, abstract, and exalted, interwoven with a narrative with which 
every school-boy is delighted. 

But his life has earned greater honor to his heart than his imperish- 
able writings have acquired for his intellect. With his lot cast by 
Providence in perilous times, first, when the stem sanctimoniousness 
of the Puritans brought Religion into the market to be bought and sold, 
and every debauchee in England began with a demure countenance 
and a whining cant to beg the prayers of the Saints ; and again, when 
his country had given herself up to be governed by strumpets and buf- 
foons, and faithful men were few and feeble ; not the least whisper of 
hypocrisy or cowardice do bis bitterest enemies couple with his name. 
In whatever view we look upon him, he is ever the faithful and confi.- 
ding follower of the Divine Friend, who had saved him from a fate 
more terrible than ever entered into even his imagination. Whether 
leading forth bis little church to their asylum in the woods, and lifting 
their aspirations to their Common Father, till his relentless pursuers 
traced bim to that last retreat, or sitting in the cold gloom of his dun- 
geon, with his weeping family around him, and his eyes raised toward 
Heaven, in prayer for dieir daily bread, he is still the same determined 
champion of the truth, 

" Serenely treading on hii way, 
In houn of tcial and dismay," 

awed by no terrors, discouraged by no obstacles. 

As such, we delight to reflect upon his venerable countenance, as it 
is delineated in the only likeness which we have ever seen, at all an- 
swering to our conception,* mild and gentle, bufJirm and inflexible. 
Socrates, as Xenophon tells us, was in the habit of confidently assign- 
ing a fine intellect to a stranger of imposing personal appearance. We 
love to reverse the process ; and from the noble productions of Bun- 
yan's mind, our idea of his countenance may be readily imagined. 
Though the adventures of his Pilgrim, in many respects resemble his 
own, yet ho was certainly endued with a faciUty indispensable to all 
writers of fiction, that of abstracting the reader's attention from the 
writer and fixing it upon the characters represented. But not even the 
lively interest excited by every step of the Pilgrim, can shroud from 
our mental view the mild expression of that benevolent eye, the serene 

■ Fr«fiied (« Apflstrai'* rqtrint of the Idfe by Rev. Robert I^p. 
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meekness of those Teneiable features. All of Bunyan that was mortal 
Lbs passed from among men. But his memory is with us and will be 
elemal. We do not exaggerate his virtues. We have no expectation 
of increasing his fame. Both are above dependence upon eulogy. 
But we believe that, when future generations shall recount the proud 
list of worthies which graced bis era, the noble powers of his mind 
and the exalted qualities of hia heart will secure for him an honorable 
place in that catalogue of iminoital names. t 



,^^*J 



If (here is any one distinguiBhing characteristic of a highly civilized 
people, it is a deep reverence for the authority of Law. In Ihe earlier 
stages of society, laws were but the fiat of a despot, or the caprice of 
Bome petty chieftain — so many independent acts of volition, varying 
with the character of the lawgiver, rather than based upon the princi- 
ples of eternal Justice. But, as civilization and Law proceed in par- 
allel lines, and with equal velocity, when society began to acquire per- 
manency and stability, laws partook of the same general improvement. 
Things began to be seen in their relations. As with the prophet in 
the valley of vision, " the dry bonee came together, each to his fellow, 
the sinews and the llesh came up upon them, to bind them together," 
and to clothe them in beauty, until the system of Law, no longer an 
aggregation of unconnected parts, was compacted into one harmonious 
whole, and there was breathed into it the vital energy of life and uniform 
action. Thus gifted with UDity,it becomes at once the nibrandthe slave 
of society, penetrating all its existence, regulating all its movements. It 
is the conservator of its advancing strength, the sovereign of its daily 
life. It sends its pulsation, like the blood in the animal economy, 
through all the arteries of the social system, and as society progresses 
toward the fully-developed stature of the perfect man, it deepens its 
channels, finds its way into those unknown before, and circulates still 
farther from the central heart. We find accordingly that in proportion 
to a nation's advances in civilization, the province of Law becomes 
more widely extended, and departments of Trade, Morals and Politics, 
are subjected to its sway, which it would have been impossible to bring 
under its control at an earlier period. The License, Seduction and 
Election laws are instances of this extension. Thus the burden is 
forever on the increase ; and yet, like the atmosphere around us, it ig 
so all-pervading, that, though it, presses upon us with tremendous pow- 
er, we scarcely feel its weight. In a barbarous age, however, the case 
is far different. At this period of a nation's history, though laws be 
few and simple, it requires the utmost exercise of arbitrary power to 
enforce a constrained obedience. The spirit of insubordination, or, 
as we are accustomed to call it, the Mob spirit, is then in full vigor, 
and all the machinery of despotism must be called in to repress it. 
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Destitute of the lubricating influenceB of a. deep-Beated reverence for 
Law and Order, the whole machine of government drags heavily, and, 
from the friction of iis parts, soon wears out, which gives rise to in- 
numerable dynasties and interminable changes. In such a stale, too, 
there is no security for the exercise of individual opinion ; but the Mob 
spirit binds down all to a slavish conformity to papular ignorance and 
prejudice. Nay, more ; to the class of independent minds, property 
and even. life itself are left in fearful jeopardy. Thus we flatter our- 
selves that we have succeeded in establishing the seemingly paradoxi- 
cal proposition, that. In proportion as Law is more nniversal in its ac- 
tion, more all-penetrating in its effects, its yoke becomes easier — its 
friction less severe : in other words, as the weight is increased, the 
burden is diminished ; as it circulates farther from the central heart, it 
flows with more strength and freedom through its arteries. 

Law is indeed God's vicegerent upon earth. Deriving its authority 
from Him, and faintly shadowing forth the glories of His more perfect 
Law, it does for the external man what the Gospel rule accomplishes 
for the inner man of the heart. If it cannot compel him to love his 
neighbor as himself, it at least restrains his natural selfishness within 
such limits as are consistent with the safety of society. While it 
affords him his only security in the enjoyment of " life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness," it compels him to accord the same privileges 
to his fellow-man. It protects the Non- conformist in his religious 
faith, the Reformer in his warfare with popular prejudice, nay, even 
the Jew and the Infidel in the enjoyment of religious freedom. Like 
Atlas supporting a world upon his shoulders, it sustains the whole 
tissue of our institutions, it bears up the whole fabric of human gov- 
ernment. It is the rock on which rests the whole social system, and 
if its strength be impaired, the whole system tumbles into fragments. 

If such be Law; how fiendish is the act of him who violates it, who 
boldly advocates the doctrines of Mob rule, and raises a demon spirit 
which it is beyond his power to lay at rest? The Mob spirit is in 
violation of Divinely-sanctioned Law — of the express command of 
Heaven, to " obey the powers that be, as ordained of God." Because 
Ae Law is sometimes slow in the punishment of crime, — because, 
like all else of human invention, it partakes somewhat in the imper- 
fections of humanity, and thereby suffers the guilty to escape, — be- 
cause it refuses to deny its protection to the alien, the outcast, the 
down-trodden, — because it extends its broad shield over the Catholic, 
the Jew, the Mormon, — because it protects the African in his attempts 
to rise from the mire of his degradation to the level of our commou 
humanity, — men have been found ready to violate its moat sacred pro- 
visions, to tear the criminal from under the .^gis of its protection, to 
trample on the rights of their fellow -citizens, and to kindle the flames 
of the Mob spirit, though they may burn with the unquenchable fury 
of the Greek fire. And can such an act ever be justifiable ? What 
can be more absurd than to break the Law, that we may mend it t 
What can ever justify an act which tears from us those rights stated 
tn the Declaxatioa of Independence to be inalienable — rights, some of 
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which, aa that of " trial by one's peers," dale back as f ar aa Magna 
Charts, which orertumB the whole fabric of oui institutions, and sets 
at defiance the laws of God and man ? We can conceive of no cir- 
cumstance which can make it right for the fiat of a lawless mob to 
reverse or to anticipate the decisions of Justice. Tis better that the 
criminal should remain unpunished, that the murderer go unhanged, 
that the seducer escape unwhipped of justice, than to commit an act 
which involves a whole community in a common guilt. 'Tis better 
to let your bigotry feed upon its own vitals, than to do a deed which shall 
lower your country in the eyes of the world, and imprint upon hei na- 
tional escutcheon a dark and eternal stain. 

He who enkindles the Mob spirit, can never anticipate the conse- 
quences of bia act. He uncovers the crater of a slumbering volcano, 
whose streams of burning lava may in a single day overwhelm all he 
holds most dear on earth, — Constitution, Law, Government, Religion, 
Home. How fearful an eiample of this was afforded in the horrible 
excesses of the French revolution, when Religion and Government 
were guillotined together in an hour by a frantic Mob ! A spectacle 
scarcely less appalling has been recently presented in the Canton of 
the Pays de Vaud, in Switzerland. By a mobocrat rebellion of the 
true Dorrite genus, a free and happy people have been in one short 
month converted into a raging democracy, a Protestant into an Infidel 
community, and now the ministers of Christ are prohibited from preach- 
ing to their flocks within sight of the home of Calvin. 

But the origin of Mobs is as ignoble as their end is tenible. They 
almost invariably spring from the passions and prejudices of the popu- 
lace, being excited against a small class in the community, who refuse 
to surrender all freedom of mind and heart to the dictation of the ma- 
jority. Indeed, we feel assured that a careful analysis of the motives 
which lead men to engage in them, could not fail to exhibit a, craving 
desire to put down freedom' of opinion as their efficient cause, as the 
mainspring of the whole movement. Whether it be displayed in the 
Anti-Catholic riots which for three days converted London into a 
battle-field, in tbe assaults upon abolitionists, which continually dis- 
grace OUT country, in tbe attack on Mr. Clay's office at Lexington, or 
in the Lynch Law of the South, the spirit is ever one and the same, 
onder whatever phase it presents itself. It is perhaps the highest 
end of Law to protect the minority in the enjoyment of their rights. 
But this foul spirit, bidding defiance to the Law, gives the death-blow 
to all freedom of mind and of thought, to the free expression of indi- 
vidual opinion, and compels all to a slavish conformity, or to suffer 
the destniction of their property, nay, even the loss of life. It makes 
public opinion popular despotism, the public will the slavery of the 
individual, the public good the destruction of the citizen. It is ever 
made the instrument of religious and political intolerance, and kindles 
between different classes of the same community an inextinguishable 
hate. Those feuds between tbe Orange and the Green which have so 
long distracted unhappy Ireland, are our witnesses. The Catholic 
liotB of Londoa and the massacre of St. Bartholomew's cUy, tell but 
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too fearfully their tale of horrors. Surely, if Vox Popiili be ever Vox 
Dei, as some men suppose, it bears little resemblance to "the stjll amall 
voice of God," when expressed in the loud-mouthed uproarE of a raging 
Mob. 

But while Moba are thus terrible for evil, they are powerless for 
good. Being merely ebullitions of intense passion, without concert of 
action, without any definite and specific object in Tiew, even when 
instituted for the express purpose of resistance to oppression, they 
seldom result in any good, almost never in a permanent revolution. 
But when this does t^e place, and (he fabric of government is once 
laid prostrate, then " Let him that is in Judea flee to the mountains," 
for his country is on the eve of a revolution, whose convulsive throes 
shall dislocate every joint in the social system. The superlative hor- 
rors of the revolution in France are to be attributed, we think, not so 
much even to their previous oppression, as to the fact, that it was 
achieved almost solely by an infuriated Mob. That alone can be pro- 
ductive of lasting benefit, which involves least of the Mob spirit, which 
proceeds most on the basis of the Law and the Constitution, and which 
in fact is commenced, like the English revolution and our own; to de- 
fend Law from usurpation, not to overthrow it. 

Mob Law, then,, when employed for the punishment of crime, in- 
volves in itself a deeper, because more widely-extended, guilt. It 
subverts the right of trial by Jury, and wrests from the citizen his 
dearest and most valued privileges. Wben employed against any par- 
ticular class of the community, it tears from us that most precious fruit 
of the Reformation, Freedom of Thought, and denies to the citizen the 
great end and aim of Law, protection to the rights of the minority. 
When exercised in resistance to oppression, it breaks up the fountains 
of the great deep of society, and sets all we hold moat dear afloat on a 
r^ing sea of passion. At all times, then, and under all 

1, DANOERons, DESTRTIC^IVE. 



THE WISH OF THE MAN OF CARE. 

Wbeh dut; prenea all ths day. 

From iti breaking to it« cImb. 
And the busy mind is itEll at work) 

Though the body tahea repose ; 
And the sleeptew brain is full o(thaii|^Ua, 

And the thongbtB are full of paio, 
I think of obiidhood'acarelen hoon. 

And wiah tbem back again. 

Fin then, nben evening had come on 

And aealed the eye of day, 
And the noiking-man hia labor Isll, 

And the idle boy hk play ; — 
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When the g;eDtle alBn, each in hie plsM, 

Stonl out upon the skf. 
And gazed upon the ]tige fait Mlth 
With fiwd and fervsat eye ; — 

When the houiehold galhera round the beaith, 

And the good-man takes the Book, 
And the good-dame cbecka the cbildiene' ep«rt 

With sharp reptoving look ; 
When the holy prayer k epoken. 

And the cheerful hymn itnaig. 
And each givea each the warm lip-token, 

With a " goadaigbl" on the tongnej — 
When the world of eeme is qoita that out. 

And the world of fancy in ; 
Yet every thing is real and true. 

Bare the one fact of lin ; 
Fim, nothing jaired onr alnmber, 

Or broke opon ooi dreams. 
Till the red ronnd aun had riaen np. 

And woke ua wUb bia beanu lAutwALL- 



THOUGHTS ON THE SOCL4L COMPACT. 

If goTerament be founded in a Social Compact, we muat enpposs 
that, before the formation of that compact, man being in what is tech- 
nically styled "the state of nature," each individual member of the human 
family constituted in himself a free Eovereign and independent state, and 
that society was composed as it were of unconnected particles, until 
the social compact, infusing into the mass cohesive power, hardened 
the loose aggregation into that firm fomidation, have been reared all the 
institutions of civil society. To this view we have several objections, 
which will be briefly stated. 

This theory seems, if not to involve, at least to be intimately allied 
with, that other one which we consider equally erroneous : we meaa 
the doctrine which maintains that the race, originally savage, has 
been progressively developed to its present high state of civilization. 
This mistaken idea we have, without due consideration, received from 
antiquity. Had man been created a barbarian, he must always have 
remained bo. In every nation, civilization has advanced under exter- 
nal, not internal, influences. Of an entirely isolated people, emerging 
from the savage into the civilized state, History furnishes no instance. 
The leaven must have been applied from withotrt, oi the untutored 
mind had never expanded into intellectual life. The doctrine of a 
State of Nature, in all its healings on civil and political relations, de- 
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serves to be buried along with the exploded dogmas of the Scholastio 
Philosophy. 

Government, as we hold, derives its origin fromahigher source than 
the Social Compact, or any merely human authority — from the Creator 
Himself. In the iostitution of the family, God planted the seed of all 
humao govemment. This germ, as the race increased, has itself ex- 
panded in all directions, co-extensively with the wants which it was 
to supply. It seems clear that the complicated mechanism of the 
celestial motions can, with no more certainty, be derived from the 
great law of grarity, than government can be deduced from the institu- 
tion of the family relation. As in that esquisite organ, the human 
eye, the Creator has exhibited a perfect model of adaptation to the laws 
of optics, by imitating which in artiiicial instruments, man has been en- 
abled to attain such wonderM results ; so in the institution of the family, 
He has presented us with a perfect model of a political community. 
After tius pattern every human government has been constructed, 
though, with all their cumbrous machinery, they fall infinitely short of 
their faultless original. 

In the patriarchal age men reasoned but little about inalienable 
rights ; they were compelled by the presence of dangers from without, 
to coalesce and form societies. And here we see the gradual devel- 
opment of the family relation. As the original stock increased and 
sent off its colonies in divergent radii from the common centre Ararat, 
the father of a family soon becoming the head of a tribe or clan, the 
patriarchal age commenced ; so that from the family to the community 
was but a single step. As the race continued to increase, the tribe 
soon rose into the nation, and the patriarch, in some cases, became the 
ling, while in others the patriarchal authority, gradually becoming ex- 
tinguished, gave place trf the Democratic form of goTernment, Thus 
it appears that from the family may be derived, by gentle and natural 
gradations, every existing system of polity. And this may be done 
without resorting to the cumbrous hypothesis of a Social Compact, in- 
Tented by certain philosophers (o prove a favorite theory. Thus on 
the Newtonian principle of philosophizing, "to assign no more reasons 
than are necessary to account for the phenomena," this brilliant concep< 
tionof Locke proves to be far more beautiiul than useful. 

But again, this dieory unfortunately will not bear to be carried ont 
to the ultimate conclusions that can be logically deduced from it. 
These conclusions shock the susceptibilities of its moat strenuous ad- 
Tocates. If government is based upon a Social Compact, we must at 
once remove all restraints upon the right of suffrage ; for the auihonty 
of law being founded in the consent of the governed, this becomes a 
sacred and inalienable right. The felon and the foreigner may boldly 
demand access to the ballot-box, as an inalienable privilege, of which 
none of the petty considerations of personal character, public expedi- 
ency, or want of any arbitrary qualifications for citizenship, can Justly 
deprive them. Oui naturalization laws, too, and the statute that a free* 
man must vote in the town oi state in which he resides, are palpably 
unjust. Indeed, all laws relating to the subject are utterly useless ; 
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all legal restTaints null and Toid ; nay, even to women and minott can- 
not be denied a right ■which they never conBented to relinquish. In a 
word, goreraniest has not the least authority to impose any civil disa- 
bilities whatever upon its subjects. 

Again, tbis theory leads directly to the modem doctrine of the de- 
mocracy, that the will of the people, wherever or however expressed, 
must have the force of law — a doctrine which not only renders a writ- 
ten constitution a paper nullity, but subjects all our dearest rights to the 
lawless will of an everchanging partisan majority. Indeed, the same 
principle need be carried but a step farther, to fully establish the non- 
resiBtant, no-government theory. But this, as is evident, is nothing 
more nor less than the State of Nature, from which we started ; so 
that this beautiful hypothesis, after all its meanderings through philo- 
sophic brains, faithfully conducts us to oui original poailion. It will 
be seen, therefore, thai the doctrine under considera^on reduces itself 
to a mere absurdity. It destroys itself with the razor-like sharpness of 
its own subtleties. 

Providence seems to have ordained that governments should be anb- 
ject to a law somewhat similar to that which regulates the celestial 
motions. Perpetually moving aiound the great common centre, and 
imable to remain stationary at the mean distance of a conatituticmal 
republic, they are ever vibrating between the burning perihelion of a 
lawless democracy, and the chilling aphelion of despotism. We hEtd 
hoped that our own country was free from this law of governmental 
gravitation ; but recent events, and especially the prev^enee of the 
opinion which we have opposed, supply reason for apprehension that 
we are still subject to its destructive power. 



The universal law of gradation in the powers of man, would seem 
to have been, in the earlier ages, more apparent in its effects <m his 
physical than on his mental nature. We say apparent, for there ia 
no reason to suppose that in native vigor of the intellectual, more than 
of the corporeal, powers, nature was less partial to her favorites then, 
than at the present. But we mean that the immeasurable distance be- 
tween the different degrees of mental power, which now exists in the 
world, is owing, mainly, to cultivation on the one hand, and to neglect 
on the other. When, however, our race was as yet in its infancy, as 
it were, this natural line of distinction not being widened by artificial 
means, (since the powers of the body are more inevitably and vigor- 
ously developed than those of the mind,) we perceive that the physi- 
cal and baser mental faculties, which we possess in common with the 
brate creation, constituted the chief distinction between mvi and man. 
The world's Aristocracy, if we may be allowed the expression, were 
aa ignorant of all those acquisitionfl which befit man's better nature, as 
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the meaneat of the rabble ; while a mere animal courage, and a sort of 
short-sighledsagacity,were the admiration and the aim of minda, which 
might hAve soared even to communion with the Deity, through the 
grandest of Hia works. Men were in the state of duldren whose 
minds are as yet undeveloped. 

Hence, we believe, aiose the radical imperfection of the earlier 
goyernments, (and one too of which alt muikind have by no means, 
even yet, perceived the fallacy,) their dependence upon physical power 
for the obedience of the subject. 

From this mistake, Rome in her carliet and more glorious days waa 
free ; for, if the kings, who are reported to have preceded the Republic, 
were not mere mythological personages, their rule waa but little more 
arbitrary than that of an Athenian Archon ; for the heterogeneous mass 
of their subjects was to be held together only by the most conciliatory 
measures. The folly, kindred to that before mentioned, of cajoling 
and deceiving the people, was, we think, together with the debasement 
engendered by luxury, (from which indeed it naturally arose,) a pow' 
erful agent in the nation's ruin. But that subject will occur again. 
Wfl will endeavor to present a brief sketch of the changes in the 
government of Rome, during her progression to the acme of her glory ; 
explaining, before the concluaion, what we believe to have been tiie 
design of Providence which she fulfilled. 

If we concur with the majority of modem critics, in considering the 
earlier kings of Rome as mere personifications of the genius of her 
people, Romulus, of the waiiike, and Numa, of the religious spirit, 
we leave the origin of the state veiled in obscurity. The descendants 
of the foundert^ of a nation, however, are generally to be found among 
its nobility, and thus, perhaps from the character of the Roman Patri- 
cians, as it is developed to our view, we may infer that their ancestry 
were quite as lawless and aggressive as the fabled Romulus and his 
associates. 

But, however commenced, undoubtedly the most important of the 
early measures adopted by the new Government, was die granting to 
the plebeians Kuch immunities and privileges as raised them to an in- 
fluential station in the state ; for a government without a vigorous and 
respectable commonalty, is like a house without a foundation. 

There is, however, in the very nature of a monarchy, even when 
limited, a tendency to the increase and concentration of power in one 
individual ; and Rome was, in time, brought to feel most bitterly the 
tyranny which such power invariably originates. 

It is a merciful provision of Heaven, that the temper of a great peo- 
ple is not, like the inflammable gases, ready to explode at the first 
touch, and without previous provocation ; but rather (if we may be al- 
lowed the comparison) like condensed vapor, patiently enduring a suc- 
cession, and even increase of aggravations, up to a certain point ; but 
the tyrant who dares to pass the limit of thetr patience, is crushed 
with his minions, by the fearful vengeance that ensues. 

Such we believe to have been the temper of the Roman people, and 
such they showed it, &t the expulsion of the Tarquins. It does not, 
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indeed, always chance that the tyrant, who is swept away by the fary 
of the storm, is more oppressive than his predecessors. We do not 
believe that the people suffered more under the Second, than under 
the First Tarquin ; nor, to refer W a modern instance, the English, 
under the First Charles, than undei the preceding princes of his dy- 
nasty. But the fool-hardy tyranny of both these rulers lay in their 
daring to insult, by fresh aggravations, even though they had been the 
slightest, those tempers, which they knew, or should have known, to 
be goaded already even to desperation. It was for this that they lost, 
the one, his crown, and the other, his head. 

Although by the general revolt of an oppressed people, tyrannical 
rulera are forced to acknowledge the great truth, that with the people 
ia the residue of power, and great advances are always, at such sea- 
sons, made in the experimental science of government ; nevertheless, 
it ia generally, and very naturally, the case, that the best measures are 
not adopted to maintain the conquered ground. Thus, to recur again 
to modem history, although, by the horrors of the French Revolution, 
a memorable lesson was impressed upon Tyranny, yet few will con- 
tend that the reign of the First Consul was more favorable to liberty 
than that of the innocent and unhappy Louis. We believe this to 
have been the case with the Roman people, and that, in all their suc- 
cessive rebellions and revolutions, they were too easily contented with 
the removal of present abuse, and too heedless of such a radical 
change in the government, as would prevent a recurrence of the evil. 
Their Senate seems to have closely resembled in its constitution the 
present Upper House in the British Parliament ; and had the people, 
while the power was in their hands, established a body of their own 
representatives, corresponding to the House of Commons in England, 
we believe they would have adopted a wise precaution against future 
oppression. But it is idle to censure a past age for ignorance, in any 
of the experimental sciences, and especially in that of government. 

We come next, passing over the long and checkered history of the 
Republic, to the rise of the Empire upon its ruins — an event which, we 
believe, is often contemplated in an entirely erroneous light. 

It is undoubtedly a general truth, that, as nations sink in luxury and 
vice, their governments become monarchical and arbitrary in their 
character, unless they fall under & foreign despotism, before a domestic 
^anny can arise. The history of the world is one continued illus- 
tration of this truth. It results from the very nature and tendency of 
the artificial distinctions which invariably exist in society ; for the 
influx of luxury is always preceded by that of refinement, of which 
it is the abuse. Now, among the lower classes, refinement ia confound- 
ed with luxury and voluptuouaneaa, and luxury sinks into sensuality 
and debasement. But, among the families of noble blood, owing to 
the prevalence of individual and family pride, (which motives do not 
afiect the populace,) the main feature of the change produced is, that 
for the hardy valor and energy of their uncomipted ancestry, they sub- 
stitute a subtle craftiness, by which the common people, now sunk in 
degradation, are readily coatrolled. §uch was Uie case ia Rome i 
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and though, 'we lament for the fall of the old Repuhlic, stiD, to deplore 
it as a great came instead of effect of evil, is as pieposfeions as to 
monm ahont the eruptions of a, disease on the human body, instead of 
die deep-seated, internal cause, which produces ihem. Indeed, we 
lather consider a monarchy preferable at such a crisis, for it appears 
to be one of those " desperate remedies" which are adapted to " des- 
perate diseases," and unfit for the regulation of a healthful body- 
politic. 

With regard to the designs of Providence, fulfilled by the career of 
Rome, we believe that one grand purpose was the furnishing to the 
vorld examples of the natural results produced by the various forms of 
goTemment, successively, upon the same people. We have the limit- 
ed monarchy, the oligarchy, (in the rule of the decemviri,) the repub- 
lic, (though not in its most favorable form,) and, finally, the absolute 
despotism of the Empire. May we not draw a valuable inference 
&om the glory that illumines her Tepvbliean era ? 

It appears, moreover, to have been part of the grand plan of Provi- 
dence, to light up the darkness of barbarism with a partial ciTilizatioa, 
at least, in various portions of the earth. Thus we behold snccessive- 
ly rising, glittering before the world, then fading and expiring, the light 
of Assyrian, Jewish, Grecian, and Roman refinement ; and Rome 
seetna to have been commissioned to connect the train of ancient with 
that of modem civilization ; for, as one has beautifully said, " The night 
which descended upon her was the night of an arctic summer ; — the 
dawn began to reappear before the last reflection of the preceding sun- 
set had faded from the horizon." 

Another grand purpose, doubtless was, the coalescing and uniting 
the nations under one supreme power, in order to the more speedy 
dissemination of the Christian Religion ; and we love to contemplate 
the fiiture Mistress of the World, in her ceaseless struggle of cen- 
turies, unwittingly preparing the nations for the triumph of the despis- 
ed Nazarene ! 

Greece had contributed her assistance to the new Faith, in furnish- 
ing a language intelligible to nearly all nations, as a vehicle of in- 
struction ; for the Greek tongue. was as universally employed as the 
French in the courts of Europe at present. Judaism had run its race, 
proclaiming to the world the great attributes of the true God ; and 
thus preparing the minds of men to appreciate the novel and sublime 
tmths of Christianity. To Rome was committed the great duty of 
removing all artificial obstructions, arising from national peculiarities 
and institutions, that the car of the true Faith might roll unimpeded 
across the boundaries of every people. It was natural, moreover, that 
the nations whose earthly glory had departed, should listen readily to 
the proposal of nobler objects of ambition. The Imperial Throne 
formed a powerful concentration of influence, to gain which waa to 
gain the world; and the meek spirit of Christianity ascended it, and 
the ilatiooe wondered at her loveliness. 

Throughout her wide dominions Rome could now look down serene- 
ly from 1^1 seven hills, upon the reign of one nubiofceiL quiet. Greece 
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bad bowed her head submisaively, and the last gasp of her dyiog lib- 
erties had past. Egypt had witneaaed before her ahorea the etrife 
of the mighty compotitora, whose prize waa the world, and sunk wilb- 
out a struggle into the arms of the victor. The hardy Briton of the 
North had driven the invader from his coast, and turned, with a quiet 
defiance, to his home. Parthiansand Numidians, Gauls and Spaniards, 
Indians and Ethiopians, all had departed from the field of blood. The 
earth, with her fair face purified from the foul stains of bloodshed and 
desohition, was waiting, with smiles, for the advent of her Redeemer. 
" No TCsr, nor battle's nmiid, 

Was heard the world around ; 
The idle Bpeai and shield were high up bung ; 

The hooked chsiiot stood 

Unsigned with hoatile blood ; 
The trumpet spake not to the anned throng ; 

And kiDg;* sat etlll with awful efe, 

As if they Bnieljr knew their toverei^ Lord wu by." 
Having fulfilled her grand duties to the world, the Queen of Nations 
sank, almost immediately, into her helpless dotage. 

We cannot, we confess, understand why it ia that the decline and 
fall of nations should excite the wonder of the world, more than the 
thousand other natural events in its history. It seems in perfect ac- 
cordance with the general laws of the constitution of man, that vigo- 
rous exertions should obtain wealth ; wealth should produce loxury, 
luxury weakness and decay. 

The very extension of the power of a people only hastens this grand 
result ; for a great nation, like a great weight in the physical world, 
falls most rapidly. Conquered provinces, which, but for her legions, 
might have remained in ignorance of her fate, hasten to glut their long- 
stifled revenge ; and, like the dying king of beasts, in the fable, she 
must suffer for the former terror of her name. 

Governments, we are told, are instituted by Providence with special 
reference to the era and locality in which ^ey rise. Ia it not, then, 
in perfect keeping with His general administration, to dispense with 
an agent whose usefulness ia gone ? 

Heaven seems, at such seaaons, lo withdraw all inferior actors from 
the drama of life, and, driving the motley rabble from the stage, to 
leave the destinies of men lo a few ambitious spirits, who loom up 
before our view, while all else is fading around them, as the mountains 
on a landscape are brought out in bolder relief at the decline of day. 
So was it with Rome ; not that the statesmen of her most inglorious 
age would have shone conspicuously in better times ; but that they 
were, virtually, the state, and the people mere passive instruments in 
their service. 

The vast body of the Empire was completely paralyzed ; the ex- 
treme members had already fallen ofi' from allegiance to the injunc- 
tions of the Will ; and the little activity at the heart, though of tho 
most morbid and unhealthy character, waa the sole presarvatiTs from 
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instant diseolntion. But o&e fearfbl convulsioa was booh to animate 
the whole. 

Activity is the life of the humaQ soul, and better la the rigor of a 
living nature, though working evil for a season, than the aeoseless tor- 
por of inaction. Hence was tte savage and desolating ferocity of the 
northern tribes let loose upon the voluptuous plains of Italy, like the 
tornado which dispels the malaria of the valley. 

When civilization, whose proper office is to refine and elevate the 
minds of men, descends to corrupting their vigor and weakening the 
springs of their energy, its time is past and barbariain is preferable to 
its prolonged existence. We believe that the fearful remedy which 
Heaven in mercy applied to the Roman world, was the best prepara- 
tive for the light of a purer civilization. 



THE INWARD MONITOR. 



bin fbfgdtMa tg wlut Flsj. 

Mt time hai came, tad Destiny tmfoldi 
Hei lacred mysteriee ia pliuDei view. 
So Ceaar then wu bom to rule the world I 
My way i> plain. But fint the tow'ring crest 
Of this {real inaiister Rome, that Meroly frowni, 
Ijke the great Boleom Alps, above my head. 
Must bend its haughtineaa and humbly bow 
To be the throne whereon Til rule the worid. 
I'D mie the woild ! O, what a noble thoagbt '. 
How doth it deeply stir the eager soul 
And manbal all ils giant energies 
To one deciaiTO conflict ! Home miut fall ; 
The email extent of thii sublunar world 
Is not a itage of length and breadth enongh 
Fof Rome and Cxmr both to play together. 

But can I meet the nniveraal scorn 
That casta its blight upon the trait'ions head T 
Ah, how the coward ipirit shrinks and quailf, 
And turns upon itself! Myetetiona dread! 
What secret power is this mthin the sonl, 
Hmt curha it by the nanow hounds of right T 
Wlut then is tight? what wrong? what changelen law 
Hath everlasting Jostice e'er decreed. 
By wUdl I am forbid to war on Home T 
Oft have my eoDqaering legions ravaged OanI; 
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And oft havB Itome'i great tosden dreuebed 

Th« world in humaD blood ; Uld often eet 

Their heeb upon (he neck* of vuqniifaed kingi. 

For Hub the Fathen haT« aa oft decreed 

Great thanka and gaDenl off'ringa to the Gods. 

Wh; ahonld not Rome, (hat long hath ruled the worid, 

Yield in her turn ^ Crsu- hath fought for Home ; 

Why not DOW fighl'HgaioM her? While I led 

Her legion* forth againet barbarian hoidei, 

And taught her eaglea bow to •oar and make 

Their eyries on the everlasting Alps, 

Where dow they're fixed impiegnably ; e'en thea 

Was Boine conronndiag with my wily foe. 

To strip ma of my hard-CDQleitad laurela. 

When in the cealitloD, who hare away 7 

Why, the gieet Pompey moat, fonooth, temain 

At Rome, and klDdly guard iCa helplewnen. 

While Ceesar figfata tor Rome on British •hotaa, 

And Coaar dyea the Gallic mows with blood. 

The anbtile lines ef philoeophic cant 
And delicate diSerencea of right and wroDf 
Wen never drawn for rude nntntor'd men, 
Of whom am L Why not then roll again 
On Rome the oppresaiTe weight of grievow wmngT 
For, to the gall and wormwood of my aout 
Revenge would be a iweet, a aoothiog cordial. 
Bat there's a Toice, a silent, aotemn Tcuce, 
Wilhm my hreaet, and whisp'ring to my heart, 
Hiat, with an awful enphaiis, forbids. 
O Powers above, that rtUe the steadfast earth, 
That make the storms your trusty messeagen, 
And still them with a word, is it your voice. 
Which is thia inward tempest orders calm I 
In vmn ! the surge* of this hearing sea 
'WU rave and hurst, despite the voice of Jove ! 
Tet, raiee again, who ia this toonilor, 
fitenily forhidding me to war on Rome T 
Why ahoidd the eool rebel against the win? 
Wbere halh she leaned this moveleas ohsdnaoyr 
Which Btnbbomly delays, and muat be driven) 
While all my nature's other elements 
Are swift to do my hiddingl 
Hm she then while I alumbarad wandered forth. 
Forth from her proper seat, while reason alept, 
Ne^ectful porter at the open gate 1 
To what mysterious regions hath di* itnred 
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To learD these polUy doabU and hMituioy 1 

Is there then One who guides her devious course I 

There is ; she oft prodaiins it eaniestly. 

Not only m sleep, but oflen in the light 
or day, Oacagh darkness of tUe mind, this aonl 
Hath leR the wranglings of mine other powers. 
Debating of their M^er, knd set Torth 
Id search adventurous of the great Fiiit Cause- 
Bat ever wearily she doth return, 
O'ercome with doubt aod awe. She ne'er hath reached 
His awful preeencs-chambar, sgr beheld 
lis ulmoet verge ; but ever tells of vague 
SuggsBtioni of an unknown Deity- 
Yet, even so, with pride of high descent 
InQaled, in her little sphere she scorns 
To do my bidding. Who, then, is 
This Sovereign Sire of whom my son! make* boast t 
I know him not ; nor can I, fin he deigna 
If revelation of his majesty. 
Henoeibrth I'll know no ruling Deity 
Bat miae own wilt. I cmve the world ; the world 
And Kome that rules it then, I'll rule. 



HEADLEyS NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS i^J^^ 

It is a great misfortune of American literature that we haTS, spps' 
rently, no literary class, no tribunal of letters, which might itdjudge to 
every candidate for an enduring reputation, his fair and equitable rank. 
Our neighbors, on the other side of the Atlantic, are more happy in 
this respect. They have a few self-appointed but discriminating 
guardians of the public taste, constituting a court whose jurisdiction 
extends to every aspirant al^er literary fame, and from whose decision 
there is no appeal. The consequence is, that most writers are soon 
elevated or depressed to their proper level. Whoever rises by the 
puffing eulogies of senseless admirers to an undeserved reputation, 
rises at his own peril. The higher the pinnacle to which he is thus 
exalted, the deeper and more ruinous is the fall which awaits him. 

To the infaacy of our nation, and the formidable obstacles with 
wHch it has thus far been obliged to contend, must be attributed our 
present deficiency of such a regulator upon our literature. Nor till a 
considerable portion of our countrymen shall be relieved by a liberal 
competency from the sterner duties of practical life ; till the extension 
of the privilege of literary leisure shall induce a more general and 
nfined cultivation of letters, can there be any hope for the e: * 
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Buch a tribunal, woithy of our character as a nation, and of the noble 
language which we inherit. 

Were a tribunal of this sort established, our literature might be, ia 
part al least, purged from the miserable empiricism which now disgra- 
ces it. The people might be delivered from the imposition to wfich 
they are now continually subjected. Ranters in doggerel would not 
be palmed off as great poets, nor violators alike of sense and English 
as great writers. The book before us, instead of being trumpeted 
about as a paragon of its kind, would have been stiU-bom into the 
world, and its author would not be left to wait for the next generatioa 
to consign him to oblivion. 

We have no private motives, whatever, for disliking Mr. Headley. 
But it is hard for a well-wisher to the literature of his country, to look 
on with patience and see a book, whose principal recommendation is 
such furious rodomontade as might have made Macpheraon shudder, 
bandied about as a model for our youth, while Europeans are at liberty 
to deride a literary taste which can be so completely hoodwinked. 
We know very little about this gentleman, except from his writings. 
He is said to have been, some years since, a Presbyterian clergyman. 
But having traveled extensively abroad [as he takes care to inform us 
in his books) he has returned to our shores, and, rejecting the clerical 
title from his name, writes in the volumes before us, on such subjects, 
and in such a strain, that we cannot but commend his discretion in 
abandoning the profession of Divinity." We have often noticed, witli 
pain, the course pursued by some individuals of that class of clergy- 
men, who, for various reasons, turn from their sacred office to secular 
employments. If the failure of health drives them from the pulpit, 
we might naturally expect them to adopt some profession as nearly as 
may bo allied to their holy vocation. When a sentinel is driven front 
bis post, he may be natur^ly expected to remain as near it as possible, 
and not to retire in hot haste to the greatest distance, as if glad of the 
relief. There are some, whose examples in this respect we cannot 
but admire. Forced to resign their more arduous public services, they 
yet labor with the pen or otherwise, as faithfully and often as success- 
fully as before. The attachment with which they linger about their 
sacred profession, reminds us of the inextinguishable devotion of those 
of old, whose exertions were as strenuous ia the midst of obscurity 
and reproach, as before assemblies of applauding hearers. Wa read 
of one, who, restrained from his public ministrations, preached with 
his pen to the Hebrews ; of another, who labored in his " Patmos," 
in the heart of Germany, to deliver his countrymen from the spiritual 
tyranny of Rome ; of a third, who, in Bedford jail, described the Pil- 
grim's Progress from this World to that which is to Come ; and we, 
honor them ; for their invincible devotion to their good work, in the 

* We have heard it urjced. ia defenCB of Mr. Headley, Ihal h« writea " not ui a 
Christian, but aa a man of lelten," — which romiuda IB of Ihe apoli^ of the prafana 
archbishop, who waa also a prince ; " I swear, not aa an archbiBhop, but as a prince." 
" Bui, my lord," said a peasant Mandine by, " whan the devil jjols the prince, what 
nill bscwne of the uchlwbopT" 
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midst of priTHlion, is the strongest possible testimony to their love of 
it. But what shall we say for those who descend from the noblest and 
most august profession known among men, to dabble io party politics, 
or to cater to a taste for savage excitement, which it is the business of 
every man, who loves his country, especially at present, to discour- 
age ? We have in mind one clergyman, who, discarding his profes- 
sion, assumed the control of a political newspaper, which has become 
as much more hitler in its spirit than it ever was before, as he might 
have been expected to render it leas so ; and next comes Mr. Headley, 
who doubles the dose, and gives us, tn tetroretn, to keep us quiet, in- 
stead of orthodox sermons and spiritual exhortations, Marshal Victor 
advancing with the " terrible regiment," or Murat charging, " like a 
thunder-bolt," at the head of twenty thousand cavalry. 

We make no complaint that Mr. Headley has left die ministry. He 
may have lost his voice, or become otherwise indisposed, for aught we 
know, hut could he in no way contrive to serve the cause of religion 
better than by trumpeting about the bloody affrays of some score of 
ferocious chieftains, raging (to use hia own expression) " with the 
iury of a demon," in the midst of slaughter ? We do not blame him 
for not writing another Pilgrim's Progress. He has a valid excuse 
from all undertakings of that sort, an excuse which will readily suggest 
itself to our. readers. But there are fields of Christian enterprise 
adapted to the abilities of every laborer. By a diligent study of 
English, grammar, he might have qualified himself for usefulness as a 
writer for the Sunday School Union ; and, with a large share, more 
than he appears to possess, of the sense and piety of Mrs. Charlotte 
Elizabeth, he might have followed with credit in the path of that ami- 
able writer. But on the principle of MilEon's lost archangel, with re- 
gard to reigning and serving, it is better, in this writer's judgment, we 
suppose, to pamper a morbid appetite for excitement with scenes of 
blood, and take in pay for his loathsome service, the ephemeral rep- 
utation of a clever writer, than to labor in the capacity of a Christian 
philanthropist, with no better reward than the silent praises of con- 
science, the commendations of all good men, and the approving smiles 
of Heaven. 

In the work which he undertakes in the book before us, piety is not 
pectUiarly requisite. Some knowledge of grammar, a little good taste, 
and a litUe acquaintance with certain rodimenCal principles of compo- 
sition, are, however, very desirable. Mr. Headley's excellence in 
these qualifications, is of a sort entirely unique tmd peculiar to him- 
self. His grammar, especially, is an anomaly of the most marvelous 
description. His rules, if he had any, would be like nothing in the 
heavens above or the earth beneath. Phrases, which Mr. Dickens 
would hesitate to put into the mouth of a London vagabond, figure ex- 
tensively in what the puffers call the " finest passages in Headley." 
It is not the first time, however, that we have found truth stranger than 
romance, and been led to exclaim, with honest Fabian, " if this were 
played upon a stage now, I should condemn it as an improbable fic- 
tion." But it is a consoling reflection, that genius makes rules for it- 
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Belf i and we shall probably soon be told to teinember ibat Shakspeora 
makes Hecloi quote Aristotle, and describes a shipwreck on the coast 
of Bohemia. 

We should yield submissively to the unanswerable vindication that 
the fervor of Mr. Headley's imagination is too intense to be repressed 
and dampened by rules which may answer for ordinary minds, were it 
not that he has graciously condescended to so plain a matter as a pre- 
face. His grammar, however, more faithful than his imagination, still 
remains by him and furnishes him with several precious blunders, 
"which ate but a mere foretaste of the feast that ensues. 

Then begins the second course, in this wise ; — " This is like going 
into a man's bed-chamber to report his unguarded speeches, or maAe a 
peevish remark to a servant, in a moment of irritability, offset the no- 
blest acts of his life," [vol. 1, p. 11 ;) . . . "oppression summoning 
human rights to lay down its arms, and because it would not, banding 
the world together to crush the republic that nourished them" (vol. 1, 
p. 13 ;) . . . " not till her possessions in Italy, which she had ceded 
to France, was offered," (vol. 1, p. 22;) . . . "while Ruslan, his 
faithful Mameluke, which he brought," (vol. 1, p. 37.) " He is often 
' spoken of as a mere child of fortune ; but whoever in this world vaU 
possess such powers of mind . . . will always be a child of fortune," 
(toI.- 1, p. 38 ;) . . . " with the same quiet confidence, which he saw 
the mob advancing on his batteries, "(vol. 1, p. 40;) . . . "Bonaparte 
was a moral dwarf, and I do not see how he could he otherwise," (vol. 
1, p. 51 ;) . . . " the enemy which was expected," (vol. 1, p. 161 ;) 
. . . "the place where they struggled 6ro«M(," (vol. 1, p. 235 ;) . . , 
" at length, Davoust was seen charging, like fire, on the plateau of 
Wagram, and finally appear with his cannon," (vol. 1, p. 259;) . . . 
" the smoke covered both, for awhile, and when it lifted, the shattered 
squadrons were recoiling over the field," (vol. l,p. 295.) . . . "Still 
hoping the arrival of Soull," (vol. 1, p. 327 ;) . . . " struck blows that 
even i^ainst the odds they were directed, well-nigh gave him the vic- 
tory," (vol. 1 , p. 328 ;)..." he delivered the bloody battle of Bidis- 
soa," (vol. l,p. 328 ;) . . . " a third class is composed of the few men 
left of a chivalrous ^e," {vol. 2, p. 2.) " These two young soldiers 
had, then, an opportunity to see how each other fought." (Vol. 2, p. 
115.) "Austria, for the sole purpose of frightening Saxony out of 
Aer friendship for France, invaded ti," (vol. 2, p. 249 ;) . . . "embra- 
ced him with all the rapture one hero embraces another." (Vol. 2, p. 
297.) The reader has only to peruse the volumes with ordinary care, 
and be may discover any number of these delicious morceaua-.. 

Some phrases are such favorites with Mr, Headley, that he lugs 
Aem into one sentence after another, without troubling himself about 
their sense or meaning. Speaking of the murder of Marshal Brune, 
by a mob at Avignon, he says, — " and as for his arms, if he had onc» 
got them into his possession, he would have made wild work with .the 
rabble." (Vol. 2, p. 145.) If this last phrase means anything, it is, 
probably, that the Marshal would have proved a formidable antagonist 
io the n)ob, Eut if so, what do the same words mean when applied tck 
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Oudinot'a command of a corps of grenadiers ? " He was juet the man 
D be at the head of these stem warriors, and he made wild work vith 



ihem at the battle of Austerlitz." (Vol. 2, p. 151.) Again we have, 
(vol, 1 , p. 325,) " Some laughed outright, not knowing what they did ; 
others chanted and sung, while others prayed aloud. It was & scene 
at which the heart stands still. The air was hot and sulphurous — dark 
and lurid thunder- clouds were lifting heavily above the horizon, and 
the deep hush of that assaulting column was rendered more awful by 
the hush of nature, which betokened the coming tempest." Wo con- 
fess there is, to us, something peculiarly awful about the deep hush of 
a body of men, who are, nevertheless, laughing outright, shouting, 
singing, and praying aloud. 

The sentence (vol. 2, p. 115) beginning, "He was then twenty-seven 
years old, and Napoleon, who" &c. may be constroed into English by 
bestowing the " who" on the sentence, (vol. 2, p. 131,) " To fulfill his 
mission," &c., which is suffering for the want of it. If this word wilt 
not answer on page 151, the reader can borrow a Conjunction from the 
second paragraph of page 119, or from scores of others like it, which 
have any number to spare. 

But, detestable as it is, this writer's grammar is faultless, in compar- 
ison with his taste, as displayed in what the puffers call his " fine pas- 
sages," no less than in those passages which are not so distinguished. 
We must here yield to a defence to which we have before referred, and 
which we have often heard instituted ; — that Mr. Headley is probably 
so carried away by the uncommonly intense fervor of his imagination, 
that he almost unconsciously appropriates the first figures which occur 
to him, without much critical regard lo anything but their force. It 
would be more correct perhaps to say, that, heedless alike of the laws 
of language, of good taste, or of common sense, and very much as an 
Irishman snatches bricks in a riot, he seizes the first " like a thunder* 
bolt," " like a tornado," or " like fire," which comes into his head, and 
mercilessly hulls his terrific jargon atlhe reader, apparently hoping, if 
not to surprise him with the vigor of his delineations, at least to as- 
tound him by the portentous lawlessness of his phraseology. To this 
apology we can make no reply. We can only advise plain readers, 
who have not Mr. Headley's genius to excuse them, to avoid what is, 
as it seems, in his case, perfectly allowable. We subjoin a few of 
these precious beauties for the reader's particular consideration : " the 
tottering government stopped rocking on its base." (Vol. 1, p. 46.) 
" As a fierce fighter — one whose charge was like a ihunder-boit, and 
whose tenacity, in the midst of camago and ruin, nothing seemed able 
to shake, (vol. 1, p. 86 ;) . . . " the city shook, day and night, as if 
within the grasp of an earthquake." (Vol. 1, p. 198.) " For three 
mortal hours he stood." (Tol. 1, p. 287.) " He showed a depiJi of 
eemhination, an energy of character." (Vol. 1, p. 328.) " 'With eight 
thousand famished men, I will attack your camp, and I will fight till I 
cut my way through it ;' and he would have done it, too." (Vol. 2, p. 
76.) " Perceiving at a glance, however, the vicious position Cuesta 
had assumed." (Vol. 2, p. 178.) " This eulogium would have appli- 
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od, with great pertinacity, to Mac Donald." (Vol. 2, p. 307.) On 
page -69, vol. 1, these wards axe put, in aa imaginative sketch, into the 
mouth of Napoleon r " We must cut the enemy in pieces — precipitate 
ourselves like a torrent on their battalions, and grind them to powder." 
What all this jargon means, is more than we can imagine. If the ene- 
my were cut to pieces, what would there be left of them, on which the 
French might precipitate themselves ? The French are to precipitate 
themselves, like a torrent, and are to grind the enemy's battalions to 
, powder. Is it one faculty of a torrent to grind ? Lastly, would not 
cutting the enemy to pieces suffice, without grinding them to powder ? 
If Napoleon had ever uttered such ridiculous nonsense, we should not 
wonder if it " took the old Generals by surprise." None but a corps 
of Headleys could have endm^d it. Again, (vol. 1, p. 159,) "Seven 
limes did the Russian thousands sweep like a resistless flood over the 
partial redoubts," and yet " seven times" did St. Cyr somehow contrive 
" steadily" to " hurl back" this resisileaa flood. " St. Cyr was upon 
him, and, after relieving him of one sixth of his army, drove him," (vol, 
1, p. 163.) . . . This miserable conceit is repeated a few pages be- 
yond, (p. 182,} in a more revolting form. 

Some of Mr. Headley's figures are introduced in such a manner as 
rather to contravene the assertion that they are<the extemporaneous off- 
spring of his imagination. He sometimes thinks aloud. The follow- 
ing will serve for an example : " Not a sound broke from the immense 
liost that slumbered below, over which the motionless fog lay like a 
white covering ;" but no reader would shudder at the idea of a white 
covering ; therefore, though the soldiers were not yet dead, that fog 
must, somehow, be likened to a shroud ; how ingeniously he does it ! 
(vol. 1, p, 306 ;) " or, it might be, a shroud tn anticipation of the thou- 
sands cluit ere night would there lie stark and stifle in their last sleep." 
If death must be likened to a sleep, we should have supposed that the 
shroud might have been spared for another occasion. The rant about 
Murat's plume (vol. 2, p. 9) is, we suppose, one of the " glowing descrip* 
tions" which the puflers admire. " That white plume was the banner 
to the host he led, and while it continued fluttering ovetthe field of the 
slain, hope was never relinquished. Many a time has Napoleon seen 
it glancing like a beam of light to the charge, and watched its pro- 
gress like the star of his destiny, asjt struggled for awhile in the hot- 
test of the fight, and then smiled in joy as he beheld it burst through 
the thick ranks of infantry, scattering them from his path like chaff 
before the wind." In this felicitous passage, the plume is a perfect 
Proteus. It is like a banner, like a beam of light, and like the star of 
the Emperor's destiny. Napoleon beholds it burst through the thick 
ranks of infantry, scattering them from his path like chaff before the 
wind; but whether it scatters them in its character of a banner, a 
beam of light, or a star, or how it could scatter them in any one of 
these characters or in all united, we are left to ourselves to imagine. 
We have, (vol. 2, p. 177,) " while to increase the chaos and confusion" 
&c. ; the latter of these terms introduced, probably, to strengthen the 
idea conveyed by the former — or else for no purpose stall. 
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These Tolumes piesent us with the most ingeniously ambiguous 
arrangement of pronouns which we recollect ever to hare met with. 
Napoleon's interconrse with Marshal Berthier is referred, to, after thi» 
manner : " Berthier seemed to place no restraint upon him. He had 
Buch a thorough contempt for his intellect, and knew ta what awe 
and reTerence he held him, that his presence relieved his solitude 
without destroying it." (Vol. 1, p. 76.) Mr. Headley seems possessed , 
of a ready magazine from which to draw his figures, when nothing in 
the visible universe will answer his purpose ; " Among the dead and 
the dying, he (Marshal Augereau) moved, that day, like a spirit of the 
infernal world." (Vol. 1, p. 93.) "The fury of a demon seemed to 
possess him, (Marshal Larnies,) and the strength of ten men seemed 
concentrated in his single aim." (Vol. 1, p. 181.) Though we had 
long supposed that the Marshals in whom this author finds so much to 
admire, had more of the diabolical than of ihe human about them, we 
hardly expected to find Aim conceding it. But to obtain a startling 
phrase, he may, it seems, be brought even to something like truth and 
reason. Then he whips over lo the other extreme, and gives ns figures 
as insipid as milk and water : " A word, a touch, and that bridge would 
be a mass of flame, and every foot of its surface scourged by grape- 
shot and cannon balls," (vol. 2, p. 1 52 ;) . . . . " and marched straight 
through a most scourging fire, straight on the Prussians' right. The 
tempest of musketry and grape, through which he advanced, drove like 
a stonn of sleet in the face of his men." (Vol. 2, p. 282.) What is 
(he force of these comparisons 7 We should suppose it much less 
disagreeable to be either scourged or wet, than to be shot. The latter 
passage is, however, redeemed by the extremely happy idea of being, 
scourged by a storm of sleet. 

Mr. Headley's comparative notions of crimes seem to depend on th? 
opportunities which they aiford for the introduction of a " glowing de- 
scription." He makes, in the volumes before us, two references to the 
crime of suicide. The first (vol. 1, p. 85) respects Marshal Berthier: 
" His death is shrouded in mystery ; but the common belief is, that,; 
Judas-like, stung with remorse and shame for his treachery, and find- 
ing himself deserted by his new master and fearing the vengeance of 
hia old one, he took this method of ending a life which had become 
burdensome, and added to all his other crimes that of suicide." This 
odious crime is here represented in its true light. There was no mo- 
tive for representing it otherwise. But (vol. 2, p. 15) we have another 
reference to suicide. Bonaparte had, it seems, irritated Murat by some 
pettish remark, and die latter, in consequence, comes to the heroic de- 
tenntnation of getting shot at the earliest importunity. Mr. Headley 
is evidently tickled with his chance for a " glowing description," and 
concludes his account of the position which Murat assumed, (from 
which the Marshal finally retired unhurt,) toithout a syllable of disap- 
proval, by representing his hero as " the impersonation of calm courage 
and heroic daring." Here are two references to the same crime. If 
suicide were .ever pardon^le, it might certainly be more readily for- 
given in It nutn who, crushed into despair by the remembrance of fear- 
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fal crimes, and deserted by the onlj' esrlhly friend who could protect 
him, seeks to bury his shame and misery together in the grave, than 
in one who, provoked by an unkind expression let fall by a passionate 
jiiend, foolishly resolves in a fit of spleen to throw away his life. But 
for the former Mr. Headley haa not a word of commiseration or apology 
tospar^, while on the latter he bestows praises which belong tinly to the 
tmly great. The reason of hia preference ia obvious. A Marshal of 
France in full uniform strikes the imagination much more vividly than 
B miserable and forsaken outlaV, and it is in much better taste to be 
killed by the discharge of a battery of cannon, than by dashing out oae'» 
brains on the pavement of a street. 

Mr. Headley inquires (vol. 1, p. 129) with a triumphant air, by what 
authority Mr. Alison presumes to translate " Mena batlant pendant plus- 
de trois lieues" — " He maintained a running fight." We tell hiin, by 
the same, probably, by which he himself renders (vol. 2, p. 135) voyage 
into the same word in English ; making Marshal Brune utter nonsense^ 
almost equal to any of his own. 

We are occasionally favored with observations of a general nature^ 
which would, doubtless, be of incalculable value to the world, if their 
author would not overthrow them before common people can decider 
upon their merits. For example : •' It usually happens that the man 
of sage counsel and faT-Teaching mind, that embraces every detail and 
weighs every probability, is slow in coming to a decision. On the- 
other hand, a mind of rapid decision and sudden execution commonly 
lacks the power of combination, and seeing but one thing at a time, 
finds itself involved in plans it can neither thwart nor break through." 
.... "Thispowei'Dfthinkingquick andof thinkingrightis (herarest 
exhibited in history." (Vol. 1, p. 31.) All which harmonizes ex- 
quisitely with the following burst of indignation at popular stupidity: 
" Nothing is more common than the belief that an impulsive, headlong 
man cannot be clear-headed, while history proves that few others eves 
accomplish anything. From Alexander down to Napoleon, your 
impetuoSs beings have always had the grandest plans and executed 
them. Yet men will retain dieir prejudices, and you cannot convince 
them that the silent, grave owl is not wiser than the talkative parrot, 
though the reverse ia indisputably true." (Vol. 2, p. 13.) The sub- 
ordinate beauties of grammatical precision in the former passage, and of 
the grand and impressive comparison in the latter, are too evident to 
require comment. Again, we have, (vol. 2, p. 223,) " Nothing shows 
the sagacity of the French Emperor more than the correct judgment 
he formed of his generals ;" and, (vol. 2, p. 284,) " Besides, Bonaparte 
was the last man to estimate the character of his own officers." 

We have thus far said little with regard to the moral influence of 
these volumes, save that for the work which their author here under- 
takes, piety is not an indispensable requisite. Indeed, we should sup- 
pose, the less of it the better, for, if we except common sense and rea- 
son, Mr. Headley could have found no greater obstacle in the prosecu- 
tion of bis work. Indeed, we know not where else we should look. 
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imlesa to the Notes of Shelley's Queen Mab, foi euch principIeB of 
morality as are liere inculcated. 

In the preface we are [wesented with the author's views on some 
questions in morals, from which we infer, that he must have perused 
MachiaTelli's Prinee, during hia stay in Italy, with great edification. 
The following passage on p. 4 of the Preface speaks aa well for hia 
beiul 33 some other parts of the book do for hia head : " The truth is, 
warwagedfoT principle }js the same as that carried on by the direct com- 
mand of Heaven, and the woe and stiffering that attend it, present no 
more objection to it than the unmeasured suffering occasioned by sick- 
neas and death throughout the world reflect on the justice or mercy of 
God. And there never were juster wars prosecuted by any natimt 
than those in which the Marshals of France won their renown." In 
other words, the wars in which the French Marshals won their fame 
were waged onprindplt; juster wars were never prosecuted. But 
wars waged on principle are the same as those carried on by the direct 
command of Heaven. Napoleon, therefore, had the same authority 
from the Deity for his invasion of Russia, which Joshua had for the 
conquest of Canaan. Is this blasphemy ? If not, what are this wri- 
ter's ideas of the Supreme Being ? We congratnlate both Mr. Headley 
and the Ministry on his escape from the sacred profession. 

Whether Napoleon can be Bhown to have been a man of moral prin- 
ciple, we shall not here inquire : but of one thing we are sure — that 
Mr. Headley is not the man to show it. Not only are the defences 
which he institutes for his favorite the most ridicnlous which we recol- 
lect to have ever seen, but he immediately commences, himself, to de- 
molish them. One occurs on p. 52, vol. 1 : " Napoleon is charged 
with being cruel, but it is unjust. He was capable of great generosity, 
and exhibited pity in circumatances not to be expected from a man 
trained on the battle-field." Then the writer tells ua a story abotit the 
Emperor's sending home a poor English sailor, who had been taken by 
the French and was anxious to get back lo his aged mother, and another 
about his Majesty's liberality to the guide who conducted him over the 
Alps. Here is a vindication worthy of its author. That his hero was 
proverbially prodigal of human life ; that he calculated upon a carnage 
which woidd depopulate a whole province, as coolly sa a butcher se- 
lects hia beeves for slaughter ; that it was the grand aim of his life to 
estaUish a merciless despotism in the East ; that we have liule room 
to doubt, judging from hia character and plans, " that he would have 
been as unprincipled in his aggressions on powerful states — as heartless 
in the means he employed, as reckless of the law of nations, as perfidi- 
ous in his policy, as crael in his slaughters, and as grasping after terri- 
tory.Bs the British Empire has since shown herself to be," (vol. 1, p. 49 ;) 
all goes with this writer for nothing, while there is evidence that he 
released a captive without a ransom, and presented an Alpine peasant 
with a piece of land. But this precious vindication may be leit to 
the tender mercies of its author. The sixth line after the paflBage 
in ^hich it is contained informs us that " his sympathies, it is true, 
never interfered with bis plans," and on p. 59 we hare a aoticeof one 
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of these plans : " The two greatest errors of Napoleon were the eon- 
qaest of Spain Eind the invasion of Russia. The former was not only 
an impolitic act, but one of great injustice and entelty. In order to 
strike English commeice, he was willing to invade an independent 
kingdom and finally seize its throne aud cover its plains with the 
bloml of its own subjects." The substance of this vindication, then, 
appears to be, that, though Napoleon beggared a kingdom and butch- 
ered its inhabitants, there is no reason to complain of him, for he once 
released a prisoner and amply rewarded a guide. 

The charge against Napoleon of an insatiable ambition could not bs 
conveniently denied, and is therefore shuffled off by a most pitiable 
evasion: " Power was the ruling star in his heaven, but he sought it 
in order to make France powerful. His energies developed hers, and 
the victories he won were for her safety and defence." (Vol. 1, p. 48.) 
And, in like manner, Alexander contended merely for the glory of 
Macedon, Cssar for Rome, and Jenghis Khau for the Moguls. This 
love of country would answer tolerably well as an apology for alnuMt 
any despot that ever ravaged the earth, if the pretence were not too 
fittue and flimsy to impose upon a child. Every ambitious military 
leader belongs to some country, and it is convenient to identify him- 
self with that country for the more ready advancement of his designs. 
But Mr. Headley himself overturns his vindication, depriving hie hero 
of the advantage of whatsoever plausibility there might be about it : 
" At length the whole allied army was foroed to retreat, and offered 
peace if he would consent to have his empire dismembered and France 
restored to its limits before the revolution^ This he indignantly re- 
fiised, preferring rather to bury himself amid the ruins of his empire." 
(Vol. 1, p. 61.) And what were iLe territories of which the allies 
intended to deprive him, in the struggle to save which he was willing 
to ruin hia country ? Her ancient and rightful domain ? By no means; 
merely those which his own insatiable rapacity had seized. The 
upshot of this matter, then, is, that Napoleon had, by the assistance of 
French troops, lawlessly seized upon extensive territories. The Ea- 
ropean nations demanded restitution. He determines that he will 
bury himself amid the ruins of his country, before granting it. But 
Napoleon was nevertheless a disinterested patriot, fighting for the 
welfare of France ! 

On page 204, vol. 2d, a calumny is triumphantly refuted after the 
following manner : " Nothing can be more ridiculous than the endless 
reiteration of the charge that Napoleon was in a state of constant anxiety 
lest his lieutenants should be too successful, and therefore, the moment 
they fulfilled his commands, disgraced them. This is the more fool- 
ish, inasmuch as these same writers never weary of charging him wiUi 
rigorous severity in his judgment, and with condemning and rebuking 
his generals whenever they failed in executing his orders, even thougE 
insurmount^le obsiacles intervened." As if a sovereign could not 
dread the abilities of his officers, and yet bitterly complain when they 
fail in the tasks assigned them. Did this author ever read the history 
of the Roman Empercvs ? We have nothing to say upon the validity 
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of the charge, but, as it is here stated, there is not a particle of incon- 
gmity about it. 

There are several other apologies of this same sort, and the vindi- 
cation ia throughout a miserable failure. The failure of the author 
here, however, is not discreditable. Many an abler advocate than he 
has failed in making out a case for the moral character of Napoleon. 

As history, the influence of Mr. Headley's book is not much to be 
dreaded. There is little danger that writings of this desultory charac- 
ter should be referred to as authorities, even if their reputation, for 
accuracy were established. The excellence or wortblessness, as well 
as the literary indueDCe, of these volumes, mugt mainly depend upon 
die manner of their composition. We had intended, however, to ex- 
amine their historical accuracy ; but, as we have aheady transgressed 
our limits and must fori)esr, we shall throw out no charges which we 
have not sufficient space to substantiate. 

We have made these obseivations upon the book before us, from no 
more unworthy motive than a wish to see every author hold his proper 
ntnfc. It is due to the really good writers whom our country affords, 
diat the public taste ahould not be vitiated by a style which, within 
the sphere of its influence, would render all substantial writing insipid. 
It is quite intolerable that, while the best American authors must look 
to other lands for a proper appreciation of their labors, such empirics 
as Mr. Headley ahould succeed in persuading our countrymen that 
they have more wit than Nature ever gave them. But some recent 
incidents in the literary world encourage us to hope that this game is 
nearly up, and that every writer will eventually find his proper level. 

The author of these volumes probably supposes that he has com- 
pletely established his reputation as one of the lights of the age. But 
we could have assured him months ago, and can do it with still more 
confidence now, that he has not completely blinded all the good sense 
of the country, and that, if he lives out his threescore years and ten, 
bis books will perish before him, unless they shall be remembered, 
hke the Moon Hoax, as monuments of the credulity of the present 
generation. 

These volumes have exerted a miBchievoua influence in this Uni- 
versity. They have led not a few young and unthinking readers in 
our midst to the idea that there is no essential distinction between 
sublimit and fustian, between energy and rodomontade . If we shall 
have accomplished anything towarcb dispelling this unfortunate hal- 
lucination, we shall have rendered no unimportant service to this min* 
iature world to whose interests we are devoted. 
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Thouoh Stephen Girud will never be classed ftmong the great men 
of the earth, yet so long aa Girard College stands in its classic beauty, 
a monument of hie wealth, his name will never be forgotten. A slight 
sketch of the life of a man who has founded an institution calculated 
to exercise a great influence either foi good oi evil on the welfare of 
the people, may not be unacceptable. 

A native of Bordeaus, in France, of humble parentage, at an early 
age he embarked as cabin-boy in a trader to the West indies. His 
education had been neglected, and having leA his home on account of 
parental oppression, he had nothing on which to depend for promotim, 
save bis own energy and genius. From the situation of cabin-boy he 
rapidly rose to the station of chief mate, and finally, to that of captain, 
in which capacity he made several voyages between the West Indiea 
and the United States, till in the year 1775, on hi a arrival at New 
York, he gave up the occupation of a seaman and removed to New 
Jersey, where, for four years, he engaged in the manufacture of cigars. 
In 1779 he removed to Philadelphia, where he continued till his death 
in 1831, advancing step by step, from comparative poverty to the pos- 
session of the laj'geat fortune in the United States. 

Strict in his business transactions, and saving in his habits, yet be- 
nevolence was a prominent trait in the charai^er of Girard, Not the 
forced beneTolence, which, in the shape of a paltry sum, is reluctantly 
squeezed by public opinion from the grasping hand of avarice, but a 
benevolence which sprang from the heart, — inherent in his very na- 
ture. Though in his early years exposed to influences the most un- 
favorable U> the cultivation of such a spirit, yet his hardships and dis- 
tresses could not smother the benevolence of his disposition. But they 
were not wholly without their effect. They seem to have caused in 
his mind a caution and discrimination in his acts of beneficence, which 
some have ascribed to the absence of all true benevolence from his 
character, but which are more justly accounted for by referring tbent 
to that distrust of human nature, often felt by those who have experi- 
enced great adversities. The use he made of ihe influence which the 
vast wealth he had acquired naturally gave him, displays a benevolence 
which could have come but from a heart earnestly desiring the actual 
benefit of man, and the relief of public distress. His butcher remark- 
ing to him that an increase of a cent or two a pound in the price of 
beef, against which Girard was remonstrating, was of no importance 
to liWi i " No," replied he, " but it may be a great matter to the neit 
man that comes along." This act did not spring from a miserly reluc- 
tance to part with his money, but from a liberal-minded opposition lo 
any thing in the shape of an exorbitance which could oppress the 
public. 

Had Girard possessed the hoarding spirit of a miser, he would not 
have lisked his entire fortune, as he did, in the support of the credit 
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of the Government, during the laat war. At a time when public credit 
was almost destroyed, — when the moneyed men of our country shrank 
from investing their property in the Go vera menial loan, — when Gov- 
emment was embarrassed with debt, and destitute of means for carry- 
ing wt the war, — when the disheartening effects of Uie capture of the 
Capitol of the country had not been counteracted by the glorious deeda 
of our gallant tars, — and when gloom and doubt filled the nation, — 
then did Girard come to the support of the sinking credit of hjs adopt- 
ed country, and took the loan of five millions, enabling the Government 
to prosecute the war with energy, and infusing new life into the de- 
sponding hearts of the people. Had Giiard been a miser, not thus 
would he have acted. 

Had avarice been the ruling passion of Girard, he would not have 
established a private banking-house, at the time when the old United 
States Bank charter expired. The effect of this act was to counter- 
act the diaastroua results which would have ensued on the audden 
withdrawal of two millions and a half from circulation, at a time of 
great pressure in the money market. True, it was not without profit 
to Girard. But he might, at that very time, have invested his fortune 
ID the public funds, which would have yielded him far greater profit, 
though it would have been without benefit to the public. And with 
this sole object in view, he gave up the acquisition of greater gain, and 
established his banking-house. 

But the occasions upon which the true benevolence of Girard shone 
with its brightest lustre, were when demands were not made on his 
■ purse alone, but upon his personal services for the performance of the 
most dangerous — the most loathsome — and the most appalling offices. 
One instance of this will suffice to place the benevolence of Girard 
above all question. At the time when the prevalence of the yellow 
fever in a most fearful degree, had driven the greater part of those who 
were possessed of the means, from the city of Philadelphia, then did 
Stephen Girard, though restrained by no want of means, remain firm 
at his post, amid scenes of suffering and distress almost without a par- 
allel. Being then a member of the City Council, he voluntarily as- 
sumed the hazardous and almoat inevitably fatal office of interior man- 
ager of the hospital appropriated exclusively to the yellow fever pa- 
tients. And daily did he fulfill his benevolent task, with a faithfulness 
and devotedness which could have sprung from pure and disinterested 
benevolence alone. Not few are they whose acts of princely benefi- 
cence are trumpeted abroad, yet whose loudly-praised benevolence 
would shrink from such offices as were discharged by Stephen Girard 
when be fiilfilled the duties of manager in that hospital, whose 
pestilential effluvia was dreaded and shunned by the passer-by; 
and when, in the language of a cotemporary, "he had to encourage 
and comfort the sick, — to hand them aecessaries and medicines, — to 
wipe the sweat from their brows, — and to perform many disgusting of- ' 
ficea of kindness for them, which nothing could render tolerable but 
the exalted motives which impelled him to this heroic conduct." 

But, though not miserly or avaricious, yet ambition ezercised a 
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neat control over all the actions of Giraid. He vns ambitions of 
ihe applause of future ages, — he wished not to leave a name which 
should be forgotten before his lifeless body had cnunbled into dost. 
This was the goal which he kept constantly in view, while pressing 
on in the accumulation of his fortune. It was this which in no smaU 
degree contributed to create the impression in the minds of inany, that 
he was wanting in true benevolence. But ambition was the prevail- 
iag characteristic, and benevolence filled but the secoud place. Each 
contributed in a great degree to modify the other. His ambition fre- 
quently incited him to actions which seemed incompatible with the 
existence of benevolent feelings ; but his benevolence as frequently 
acted as a salutary check on his ambition, and prevented it from se- 
lecting as its object, the mere accumulation and hoarding up of vast 
sums. It was his ambition which prompted him in his acts of benefi- 
cence, to the bestowal of his charities upon those public institutions 
which should enroll hie name with loud acclamation, among their chief 
donors. It was his benevolence which led to the bestowal of these 
sums for this purpose, rather than use them in the acquisition of gain, 
or hoard them as a miser. It was his ambition which prompted him 
to leave the bulk of his property at his demise, for the foundation of 
an institution which should perpetuate his name. It was his benevo- 
lence which led him to found an institution, which should have for its 
object the gratuitous support and education of those, who, unless thus 
educated, would grow up in ignorance and vice. 

Girard, in all his actions, showed himself a thorough republican. 
Possessed, in the latter years of his life, of a most princely fortune, 
and having at his command all the luxuries which money could pro- 
cure, a republican simplicity was manifest throughout his whole ca- 
reer. Yet he did not, under the garb of simplicity, strive to conceal 
a sordid and miserly spirit. In his dress, he was plain and economi- 
cal, regarding the utility of a garment, rather than its -appearance. In 
his furniture and dwelling he showed no want of attention to the com- 
forts, and even the elegancies of life. In the suggestions and injunc- 
tions which he left in his will, regarding the management of his col- 
lege, there is apparent a total disregard of all distinctions grounded on 
mere wealth or family pretensions, and a desire to prevent the objects 
of his bounty from acquiring any idea of the superiority of one individual 
over another, save that arising from a just appreciation of superior in- 
tellectual and moral excellencies. And to provide against anyman or 
body of men conferring upon their favorites, however unworthy, the 
numerous and lucrative offices necessarily attached to such an institu- 
tion, he expressly provides, that, " in all cases, persons shall be cho 
Ben on account of their merit, and not through favor or intrigue." 

Girard was too much occupied with the all-absorbing pursuit of 
wealth, to regard religion with peculiar favor, or to pay any attention 
to it ; yet he never exercised any decided opposition to it, and his in- 
fidelity was of a negative, rather than of a positive nature. This may 
seem a strange assertion to those who have heard that passage in his 
will, which expressly enjoins and reipiires that " no ecclesiastic, mia> 
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sionaiy, or minister of any sect whatBoevei, sliall ever hold 01 
any station or duty whatever, in the said college ; nor shall any such 
person ever be admitted for any purpose, or as a visitor, within the 
premises appropriated to the purposes of said college." Yet we see 
here hostility to a class, rather than to religion itself; and the Com- 
mittee of the Board of Directors of the College, appointed to draft 
a general scheme of the course of education to be pursued, regard it 
in this light. For in the very same clause of the will, Girard distinct- 
ly states, that his desire is, that pains shall be taken " to instill into the 
minds of the scholars, the purest principles of moTolity ;" and the 
Committee in their late report, with equal truth and justice, state that 
no^vhere are purer "principles of morality", to be found than in the 
Bible. And the Bible is to he introduced into the college as a funda- 
mental text-book. 

The materials for a biography of Girard were but few and scanty, 
and these few were scattered principally in the memories of those, wh» 
most frequently associated with him in business transactions. Inti- 
mate friends he had none ; for his soul was too deeply wrapped up in 
the concerns of business to allow him time for cultivating friendship. 
In the city which was hia home during the greater part of his life, 
many characteristic anecdotes are related of him, which have never 
appeared in print. And they all exhibit his untiring industry,— hia 
great benevolence and grasping ambition, — his hatred of idleness in 
others, and his own close attention to business. An anecdote may 
here be introduced, illustrative of his aversion to idleness. One day, a 
beggar accosted him for charity, and plead in excuse his inability to 
procure work. " Ah !" said Girard, " no work ! You see that pile of 
bricks ? Well, carry them all over to the other side of the street, and 
dien carry them all back again, and I will give you half a dollar for 
yonr labor." Though mai^ pwints in the character of Girard justly 
deserve censure, yet when we consider the judicious, benevolent, and 
public-spirited use he made of his vast wealth, we cannot but admire 
the motives which prompted him in forming his plans, and wish that 
more of our men of wealth wotUd follow his example, and confer a 
lasting benefit upon the public, instead of leaving their property tn be 
squandered, in many cases, by worthless heirs. 
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THE WIDOW AND HER CHILD. 

Gliah bAsi gleam of diy-Iigfat, 

!■ fadiDg in lbs sky. 
And the gsDlle wind of eTaninf 

Is floaling •oflljr by- 

Tbe Tillage bell m tolliiig, — 

LM lo its Bolemn tone, 
A loir, rad dirge is iwelliDg, 

For aome lored iinrit gono. 

Huk, how its Dotei are Sooting 

Upon the OTening bneie, 

And the muaic of its echoea, 

Is dying; 'mid the treei ! 

A moamral tale 'tis telling, — ■ 

That Hlemn lolliiig bell, 
Aa Dvei hill and valley 

Its sadd'ning' meaanrea swell- 
Within that hnmble dwelliD|[, 

Bedde that lowl; bed, 
A tnotber, brokea-beaited. 

Is WBe[Hag o'er her dead. 

Har loved, her only danf^btar. 

Is lyiD{f cold and pale, 
AndontbeeaiiifBllmg; 

The loaely mother's wail. 

She died in all her beauty, — 

The widow's onlf child. 
And tbe sad and wretched mothei 

Now grieves m anguidi wild- 
How lovely ui her ilnmber. 

That fairgiri eeemeth now. 
For the angel-aeal of Heaven 

la Btamped upon her brow ! 

7'bB nnfle which itill ii ling'iing. 

Is whiepering of peace. 
Oh mother, lotA npon her. 

And thine agony will ceaae. 
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Star after «tar of flvenins. 

Stole forth npoa the iky ; 
But by her all unheeded, 

Tlie hDDn iped iwilUy by. 
The dawn i> (oflly bresklag. 

She heedeth not its light. 
Not knew that by her daughter 

She had watched that lang, long n^t 
And wImq the nm rose o'er )Mr> 

And bathed her in ki ray. 
In death's unbroken alomber. 

Both child and mother lay. 

Ther laid them donn together. 
In the giBve'i dark dreamlea bed, 

And there the windi oC midnight 
Chant a requiem for the dead. 



SIGHT OF SECESSION FBOM THE UNION. 

The tme answer to the question of secession from tlte Union must 
be found in the nature and powers of the complex GroTemment under 
which we hve. We must go back to the origin of our Government 
and ascertain the circumstances which attended its formation. We 
must take the Constitution, the bond of Union between the States, and 
obaerre what it bears upon its face. 

Let us see what can be found there in favor of this doctrine, which 
under the fostering wing of South Carolina has acquired a wondrous 
vitalitj, and threatens to desSoy the harmony of the Repd:>lic. The 
power to secede implies that there was a time when the State claiming 
this power acceded to the Union, having been previously entirely inde- 
pendent. But, admitting that the Old Confederation was not a gov- 
ernment, but simply a league, and that the States were separate, inde- 
pendent sovereignties, to what did they accede? Not to the Union, 
for we have supposed that aa yet there was no Union ; not to the Con- 
stitution, for there was no Constitution, except that which they them- 
selves were about to establish. If then the Union was first formed 
when the Constitution was ratified, we must look to the Constitution 
itself for the power or the want of power in a State to recede. 

But we do not admit that the Union was first formed on the adoption 
of the Constitution. There never has been a time since the Mayfiower 
touched the sands of Plymouth, when the parts of our Countn^ were 
separate and foreign to each other, in regard to the ultimate Govem- 
tnent. Th« Coloni«s were one people in their effort to throw off the 
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yoke of oppreBsion. The yeiy declaration of our National Independ- 
ence shows this : " When in the course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for ona eoantry to dissolve," Sec. Even under the Articles 
of the Old Confederation, loose as it was, the General Congress had 
the right to make requisitions on the States, and to enforce compliancs 
by force of arms. Mr. Jefferaon himself suggested the propriety of 
sending an armed vessel to levy contributions on delinqnent States; 
and Mr. Ellsworth of Conn., who was a member of the Convention for 
fbrminf the Constitution, declared that the object in clothing the gen- 
ersl government with additional powers, was to substitute a coercion of 
law for a coercion of arms. But whence came the powerto coerce at all, 
if there was no union between the States — if each was as independent 
of the other, as they all had become of the Mother Country T 

Admitting that the States were independent sovereignties before 
the adoption of the Constitution, which we believe it has been shown 
they were not, what was the relation in which they stood to each other 
by the adoption of the Constitution ? It was proposed at the conven- 
tion that the Confederation should be continued with such amendments 
and alterations aa might be necessary, and a Bill to this efiect was 
submitted to the committee to which had been submitted resolutions 
aa the basis for the formation of a National Government. This Bill 
the committee rejected and reported the previous resolutions. These 
resolutions were discussed, perfected, and submitted for adoption, not 
to the States, but to the people of the Statea, and are now the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Nothing can be plainer then, than that 
the people of the United States collectively create a GoTemment em- 
bracing, partly, powers which had been exercised by Congress under 
the previous Confederation, and partly powers which had not been 
previously anywhere assigned ; thus erecting a new and beautiful edi- 
fice from the materials furnished by the Old Confederation, and by the 
inherent righta of political society. 

The words of the Constitution are, " We the people of the United 
States do ordain and establish this Constitution." The States, as 
States, are not parties to the contract The people created the State 
Constitutions, and the people created the National Constitution. But 
if a State secede from the Union, it causes the people to fail in their 
allegiance to the National Constitution. In fact, if a State secede 
from the Union, it does not secede as a State, for as a Stale it was not 
a party to the Constitution ; it must therefore secede as an aggregation 
of individuals. But die whole number of individuals composing a 
State have no more power to secede than half of them have, nor the 
half more than the tenth, nor the tenth more than one person. It fol- 
lows, then, that a State has no more authority to separate from the 
Union, than has one individual, living within the limits of a State, to 
refuse obedience to the laws of that State, 

But if the case against the right of secession could not be made out 
from the express term^of the Constitution, it would be clear from the 
results which must necessarily attend the exercise of this power by 
the States. The right to secede implies the light to judge of the pow- 
eis commiUAH to tt^ Geaeial Govenunen^ and to decide, ultimately. 
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on the constitutionality of acts of Congress. Here then would be 
State authority supecioi to and controling that of the Geneial Gorera- 
ment. But if one State has the right to control the acts of the Genenil 
Govemment, another han an equal light; and when States thus disagree, 
and refuse submission to the General Government, our Union is at 
an end — there is no law but that of force — our grand and glorious 
Confederation is resolved into its original elements, and the different 
States become but organized associations of lawless bandits. 

Secession, then, as Mr. Webster declares, " is a revolutionary right, 
but as a practical right under the Cooatitirtion, is an absurdity ; for it 
supposes resistance to Government under the authority of Government; 
it supposes dismemberment, without riolating the principles of union ; 
it stipposes opposition to law, without crime ; it supposes the viola- 
tion of oaths, without responsibility ; it supposes the total overthrow 
of the Government, without revolution." 



STRAY KEFLECTIONS. ^V ' ' " * 

Tranqdillitt is the proper atmosphere for the life of the soul. 
There never was formed a character, either intellectually or morally 
noble, the foundation of which was not laid in thoughtful seclusion. 
The vulgar notion, that the palpable agents in tumultuous revolutions 
only, are the truly great, is lallacious. These bustlers are no more to 
be compared with those who move great masses with the slow and silent 
lever, in their own retirement, than are actors to the writer of the play. 
Wisdom is very chary of her favored children, guarding them in the 
seclusion which she oflenest visits, and seldom sending them forth to 
chaffer and higgle in the market where honors and riches are bought 
and sold. Whoever carefully eiamines the history of any important 
crisis in human affairs, will often find that the reins of fortune have 
been held in the study of the philosopher and the cell of the recluse. 
Very few, we suspect, imagined that while Danle was wandering in 
poverty and exile he was to influence, more powerfully than any one 
else living, the destinies of his own and the generations immediately 
following. Fewer still, perhaps, four centuries later, were looking to 
the jail on Bedford Bridge for the mightiest moral influence which 
arose even in that age so fruitful in real genius. In the strong-hold of 
his friend the Elector, the Great Reformer accomplished more than 
half his work. The greatest ornaments to English Literature have 
(with perhaps the single exception of Iiamb, who could find little plea- 
sant scenery out of Fleet street] been devoted lovers of green lelxeata 
and contemplation. Milton exults amid the quiet fields : — ■ 
" Straight mine ejre bath oanght new pleuure 
While tbe luiibcape roood it niMnms." 

The poet of the Seasons begs of solitude : — • 
" Oh, let me pierce th; eeciet cell, 
And in thf deep receieei dweU." 
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The " gentle dweller by the lilied Oase" has dedicated no leas than 
eight hundred venee lodie praises of this hit chief delight. 

Mrs. Bubauld, addressinf the Common Father, declaim, 
" With ThM in ihady nlitudn I wklk." 

Coleridge sighe for 

" A gnen aad dent ipot amid Iha hilk, 
A nnBll and olenl dell." 

Kirk White invites us to the fields : — 
" Wg will seek the wood; lane. 
By (he hamlet on the plaia ;" 
ud Yovng seems to have devoted all his powers, both of contemptiH 
ons ridicule and soothing entreaty, to deter men from the meretriciona 
glare of the bustling world. 

Besides the testimony of so many worthy witnesses, retirement is 
itself so soul-soothing and palliatiTe to the heat of the passions, that 
even the vicious are constrained to sound its praises, though few of 
such dare meet its solemn stillness. The reason is obvious. Fools 
flee self; the wise court their own acquaintance ; and self-examination 
can no more be prosecuted in a bustling activity, than Old Polypheme, 
whose mirror, as the poet tell us, was the ocean, could inspect hia 
visage and make his toilet in a tempest. The value of thoughtful se- 
clusion to the whole man, appears to be to that of active and vehement 
exertion, as the worth of the soul to the worth of the mind, the immor- 
tal to the ephemeral ; and for the obvious reason, that the former can 
hardly be cultivated in busy scenes, while the latter may be as well 
quickened la acumen by the rough process of attrition, as firmly 
grounded in judgment by sober reflection. The interests and associ- 
ations connected with the soul, are so exclusively connected with the 
shadowy fiiture, that there can be no less favorable scene for reflection 
upon them, than the absorbing turmoil of the busy present. From the 
great ocean of light existing in the Divine Mind, there come to the 
darkness in which we groped, but a few faint and feeble rays ; and 
these are soon extinguished in the midst of heated, ael£sh controver- 
sy, but gleam with new lustre when carefully cherished. The glow- 
worm never shines on stormy nights. 

Our state in the future world sball doubtless be one ef the most in- 
tense activity, aud that this may be the beneficent and self-rewarding 
energy of the good and happy, instead of the writhings and convulsions 
of the lost, there must, doubtless be an activity of good during our pro- 
bation . But, as it is the spiritoal part of out nature, by which we are . 
allied to the future, we are not to imagine that physical exertion is 
alone or even perhaps maitdy requisite. The soul is the life of the 
man ; its sloth is his death, and the soul grows slothful from the neg- 
lect to which it is si^jected in the crowd, but acts and exults in its na- 
tive powers when the clamors of the body are silenced in seclusion. 

Nor have the advantages and delights of retirement appeared obvi- 
Otis to religious men only. The influence of worldly scenes is most 
exquisitely set forth by the oft-quoted simile in Shelley's Ad<nuis :— 
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" life, like a dome wilh niuiy-«olar'd elan, 
SUiDS the wliite ladinnce of elernily." 
The referenceB to the delights of BeciuHion, in Childe HaroU, are 
too numeronB and well known to need mention here. 

The adaptednesa of the scenes of nature to furnish rich delight to 
a cOTitemplative disposition, unequivocally indicates the will of the 
Common Father, with regard to our occasional seclusion from the 
world. No mind is ao constituted that there are not some scenes ia 
Nature fitted to afibid it delight. Akenside has beautifully leferred to 
die subject : — 

" One pomisi 
lie TRst slane, the wondeifal, Ibe wild; 
Another aigliB for humon; and grace 
And genlleet beauty." 
In fact, the Universe is but a beautiful, variegated picture, drawn fay 
the pencil of the Creator, to attract the contemplations of His children, 
that, by occasionally abstracting ourselves from mortal interests, and 
considering the sublime harmony of His works, we may be prepared 
for that absorbing study of Himself, which is doubtless to constitute, 
in great part, the beatilade of the Better World. 



EDITOBS' TABLE. ^^^ *^ 

Wi ^my yon, gentle Beadet, don't look lo the " Table" for nnooth pliraae*, or ao- 
corate compontion. We have labored too loug in the endeavor to suit the vatioaa 
teatea fbr which we cater, to have an; energy left to continue the weaiuome offiM 
beiB. Bendea, it ia no email relief that, after the toil of obtainiug Bome forty odd 
pajrei for the ptea, ne may turn aside lo hold a littlo familiar talk with you. 

The " bluea" are not peculiar lo " geDlIemen who have receutly entered college." 
We have enjoyed that delightful ailing, vilh all the " ecstacy of woe" more than 
onee nace we Srat saw South Middle. tVe ahall not attempt to define the beatitode 
ta which we refer ; for they who have experienced il need no explanation, and they 
who have not, could not nnderetand ua. It will be mucb moie intelligible to preaeut 
an iiwtaace of the thing itself in propriA pertimd. If any reader inquire! what the 
Idnea* have to do with our Mags., let him know that we have ■ctibhled long enough U> 
pleaae turn, and now intend to scribble for our own perwiniil satisfaction. 

We came acroea one of the Quintumv irate, the other day, (who, poor sanl, ia aadly 
auhject to the disease in its very worst form,) just when Ibe Gt was on him. He waa 
endently a dlabeartened man. We had before seen him when he appeared as (hough 
he would have given the world for a slout string of hemp. But we had nevei seen 
in the lines of his phiz auch a dogged and immoiable resolution " henceforth to count 
hope hia enemy." His arms ware thrnst into hie indiepeniablt pockets (though be 
could have dispensed with (hem aa useless appendages) to the elbows. There was 
that resigned eiprflHsJon of utter despair about bis countenance, which we haveaome- 
1Jm« aeen in (he Aice of a sheep hemmed in between two mischievous boys, without - 
unch gTDond for hops of getting out His eye-balls were rollmg abont in (be hot> 
tOM of theii Bocketa, like a buUet in a shot-bag, and with abont the same lustre. 
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Hi> face wu twisted ioto Ihs ahape of ■ BcaJeiie triangln ; and, in fact, the tout cn- 
•entle of tbapoor fellotr was decidedly wo-begoae. We tried, as in dut; baand, fa> 
chfer lii'm up; told him that he was yauDg, and htid probKbl; a long life bcfors bim. 
which he said be knew before. Then we eugaegted that as hia fortune couldnt 
(^ha□2e for the worae, the next olteratloa would probably be in hi> favor. Tbia last 
idea seeaied quite reviving, and we began to hope that reaaon waa returning. But 
HWa hs Felapaed Lato his old atale, and couinienced bo dolorous a train of miuiogi that 
we ahall not be able to forget it for a month. " Ah, my friend," aaid he, while hia 
viaage began to lengthen, till il became an iuteraiiuable •traight line, " you can bat 
31 imagine iJie loaaliahla canker-worm of grief which is gnawing at my heart. Z 
have often tried to put on a amooth face ; bat that tenible work ia still going on wilb- 
in. and I cannot atop it Many a stem old oak, that baa braved atorm after atorm, 
has fallen at last through the ceaseless guawing of the worm at its heart ; and many 
aaoul, that waa never bowed by the weight of affliction, hoa failed at last tbroagh the 
oankering of iuvrard grief. The young Mul awakea to the atruggin of life with all 
the energy of Teeolution and the vivacity of hope ; but there are seasona when the 
■Iringi of a man's heart are atrained Btmoat to the breaking, and the nmgh winda 
of adversity sweep straina of melancholy muaic from those quivering cords. Jndgo 
roe not by your own lightsome heart. You are interested in the world and ita vani- 
ties ; but I — I (we wish, dear reader, you could have seen bJs face just then) aia 
often terrified with viaiooa too horrible to be deacnbed. I will, however, reveal to yon 
munetbing of one which (and he looked tremblingly back over first one riioulder and 
then the other) lately appeared to me. It was evening. I woa dlUng hi my ttma, 
in just the mood hi which I generally receive Iheae apiritual masengers. The embers 
in the fiiajdaca bad nearly died out You remembei that sweet vene in tbe Foolatepa ' 



ioa'l yon V " Tea,'' said we, " but you needn't undertake to compare any of year 
linoDs with Longfellow'a." " Longfellow is nothing to me," be exclaimed, with as 
much indignation aa he could etpresa with that iolerminable straight line for a face ; 
" but I only quoted hia worda to describe Ibe appearance of my room on that memo- 
Tsble evening. But to proceed ; every thing about the room combined to reoUnd me 
of the trannlory nature of earthly thioga. The dying embers, the flickering light, the 
fading outlhiea of the furniture, brought sombre reflectiona to my mind. But, aa ia 
nsual nilb ma, my reflections were not only melancholy but frightful. My room 
seemed filled with horrid abapea of Evil, with fiery-balls glaring borribly apon me from 
bU directions through the thickening gloom. 1 shuddered and aeemed about to sink 
upon the Soor, whan a long bouy finger waa laid upon my shoulder. By a apaamodio 
efibrt I mustered JDBt atieuglh enough to turn my head, (and he began again to twitch 
his bead wildly and convuLaively over hia shoulder,) when, O horrors! whataconale- 
nance returned my gaze '. It were utterly vain to attempt a de«criptiOD ; but all tha 
lerron of all the hideous shapes which ever visited me in my night- visions seemed 
collected in horrible countenance. But, not to keep yon longer in auapense, (and his 
voice grew solemn with every word,) the Shape drew nearer, and, with a malignant 
grin, wbispered its ^palling accents m my ear, ' Any more copy I the forms an 
neoriy alt set np, and we want three pages of Table.' ■ Mercy 1 bless me '.' ez< 

ctumed I, ' this is 's number, not mine.' The eieition partly dispelled my teitor, 

aoA beliira I had ^ly awakened from my rsrerie, the Devil bad vanished." 
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Hattera about College veem to be prog[reuing; veiy much aa usually. The nvir 
CaUlo£U8 showB a Binallec Dumber of undergraduatM by neatly fifty , than (he laet, a 
circuRiitance which materially aflects our aulecriptiDa-iist. But tbeae tsmporaTy fiuc- 
tnatioDS have nolhing to do wilh Ihe prosperity of our venerable Uniyerwly. The ap- 
pearance of " Scholsn of the House" od the Catalogae occaaloDi aonie goaelp ; ib)a 
title is, KB are iurormed by one of tboae in authority, tbe original one glren to tbii 
FaaudatiDD by Dean Berkety, Bnd ia revived from reepect to hie memory- 
There has been but little severe sichaesa in College this term ; but we have not 
bean altogether privileKcd above the common lot of humanity. Laat vacstiao, while 
we were enjoying the delghtful pleaeuree of teat from aludy and of iolercoane with 
frienda, a member of the Claw of '48, unable to reach his home, aanb gradually down 
(ohia grave, within aight of the College walla He had not been long with ui, for he 
enlered at an advanced atanding, and Death cut him down almost as loon aa he com- 
menced hi« course. But we hail seen him enough to learn to value hia many excel- 
lent qnalitiea, and to conGdenlly cherish the belief, that hie career would be lionorabia 
to himaelf and oeeful to the world. Before he was removed from his room to one in 
loivn, wilh the few comfona which a College room caa poeelbly afford a sick man, be 
eihibilad a paliunce and a resignation which we have seldom seen equaled. We had 
net the priviloKe of standing by his death-bed ; but there ia aubetantial evidence that 
hia meek and gentle spirit has escaped from the wearisome cares of the world to eternal 
aacnrily and joy. As a tribute of respect to hia memory, the fbllawiog resolutions were 
paased by the Clasa : 

lilen tnm 01 if death ; thaTefore, 

Baoltid. TbatHeiiDninilyiiin[n1)iiie wiIlitbBfiuiidi,uid>bi>Tgi>U,«ithlha widomdoiothnef 
tl»de«aied, in thii their iIhd afflieliDii, 

RvaJiftdt Tint wir mouni this Ion to oar eiam, oT one who, u l tlioFDiifh snd loadj Bcholsr, and a 
pJouant Slid fei}4routc(jai|AniiNi, endeared himtelf to nil wboknew him. 

Railvid, Tkat we pTHirnt i copy of Iheie ntsiilutiarii la Iba molbei and IViendl of tha daceaied, 
ud Ibit thej be piiblubsd id aacb at iLe Uiiee follnwiog papen, viz : Tha Nan Haven Falladigsi, Uhi 
Btid|iponStaiidud, and tta New Toik Olnami." 

lirleisme. Tb* 



WbatBveT regions, from her heavenly throne. 

Great Ceres looks upouj or whereaoe'er 

Old Father Ocean, with hie liquid arms, 

EncompasSBB the earth ; free from decay, 

Nothing existB without au origin. 

Immortal iVolAin^; JVofAins ever blest ! 

But how, if immortality and bliaa 

Evince both majesty and power Divine, 

Must homage e'er be rendered to the Gode, 

Which Nothing, by aa worthy title, claima? 

Nothing ia more refreahiog to the heart 

Than the aecret inSuence of he aveu'a bleat Ught ; 

Nothing is more delightful to the aenee 

Than are the vernal hours ; Nothing more aweet 

Than shaded gardens, where cool wstera flow. 

Nothing btooma fairer than the verdant mead. 

And breathea more gently than the Zephyr's aigh- 

Wolitng- is sacred 'mid the clash of arms : 

Nothing remains unharmed on fields of blood. 

Nolhing is safe in treaties. Nothing juat in peace. 

Happy the man [Tibnllua once averred) 

Who Nothing owns. He fears no treachery : 

He dreads no Gre, nor robbers' vidauce ; 

Kor ever wrangles for his rights in couiti. 

And e'en the Wlae Man, whom the Stoic* boast. 

Who cheerfully submits all things lo fate, 

AdmiMi and loos* foe Nothing. 
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IfotMng IS loftier than the f&r-off itan : 
Nothing nakDoVQ to th' bU- beholding ran. 
And, MummiuB, thoa, [boogh bl«rt wiih uaUttl pom 
To penetrate through Nature'a mysteriei, 
And scan her deep arcana, Mem'et (rorgive 
M; high pnaaiuption) to be igiionot 
Of Nalking. ffalhing gteaiDe with cleuw light 
Tban the bri^t orb of day, or glilt'riDg fin. 
Touch Nothtug, aud thou'lt be compelJed to on 
That, without eubatance, Naihing may be t«Dcbed. 
Look npon Nothing, and thou aliaight shall Iskm 
Thill, wilhoat color, Naihing may be eeeo. 
Nathing cBD hear Ihe dumb diecourae, can apeak 
Whea Toiceleas, walk the earth without a limb, 
Without a wiog can aoar through liquid air. 
Ifoliiag, that bath Dor place nor inolive poweif 



Can wander through tli' i 
Nothing more Qaefal ia to 



humi 



urable yi 



Hau the great art of healiug. 

Aud wliomsoe'er alera Charon, in hia bark) 

Hath ferried to the dreary ihadee below, 

AerOBs the aaolflra waten, Naihing caa recall 

To light and life ; for Nalking movea 

Th' inexorable will of gloomy Dia, 

And norka its pleasures with the thread of Fate. 

Tboae earth-bom giaols, whom the Otympian Si« 

O'erwhetmed upon the plaiiu of Pblegra, felt 

That Nothing than the thunderbolt of Jove 

Is to ba dreaded more. Nothing eitenda 

Beyond the confinea of the Univeise : 

The Gods dread Nothmg. 

Why too long ytiAaag 

My tediona alrain I fah Virtue is less fair 
Than Nothing: Nothing is more glorious 
Than Virtue. Naihing holds its pnai eatate 
Matchless, supreme, above the Ifarone of Jove. 
is pathetic. " If ye have tears, prepare to ahed Iheoi now." 



BALLAD 

of beariof laothw t«[ 

Ika Horv of llie Dmliia FaM 

irbleh a (kmilr bcftl. 

twai on tliB ndOivm bomidary liaa 

sffkaHHU tntlitiU uxm 



butOtbeir dredlUFua 



IF BKOOKFIELD. 



I to Taformad had froae 

■l thai Ibot thai wool let Him 

a>ei&tfiim<ettne. 

>d now bit Dalnral eandn 

all wD ilioitlT iH 

I nnnei bad Ik laft t)w ;iTd 



H, the rounf«tof tb«m atl 



at dmnk and thair fi 



a immediately. 

id proof-readiDg most 
due th* inbodaetioD of the word Mtatrnporary, Una 94i p. 370 of V«l. XII, No. B. 
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HORTICULTURE, NATURAL AND INTELLECTUAL. 

Hoc ernt in toIEb ; modui B[ri non itn magnii^ 
Hortiu ubi, et lecto vicinoe jogis sqnne foiia. 
El panliim ulvae super his foret. 

Hot. 8iT. Ln. IL VI. I. 

It caanot be thought amiss, if one reflects a moment, that we en- 
dearor, even in this ungracious and decaying period of the year, to 
throw open to his attention that most pleasant domain of Priapus, a 
garden. For what will insure a more substantial benefit 1 what is 
more diaposed to lead the mind to a consideration of its destiny, than 
to contemplate Nature thus diyeating herself of her many-colored and 
gorgeous attire, to assume for a season Uie icy robes of her winOy 

Nature exhibit* a yearly tragedy, which, (as a perfect tragedy is the 
noblest [voduction of the hnman mind,) by virtue of its perfection and 
vastness, and springing, we may say,%om the Eternal Mind, Is highly 
worthy of our contemplation, among the many objects presented to us 
in the progress of our checkered existence. In early spring, the fa- 
mous actress, summoned, as it were, by the melodious orchestra of 
the birds, steps forth from her sepulchre and icy chains, as we may 
conjecture our Earth sprang from ancient chaos, with a brilliant chap- 
let of flowers about her head, and attired in a mantle of the noblest 
green. Hostile spirits of the air at once assail her, though many with 
wonderfiil benevolence comfort and bless. Some rob her of her cher- 
ished decorations ; but others, through compassion, present her with 
unmeasured harvests of grain and fruit. And so she fares, until, com- 
pleting a strange series of calamities and benetjts, her desperate foes 
finally triumph, and wreath about her dismantled form a winding sheet 
of snow ! 

Here, as in the representation of a well-vrritten and weli-acted play, 
we love to view and investigate every scene, even lo the final dropping 
of the curtains. And, while there are vastly many and instructive 
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subjects for investigation and reflection in this tragedy of Nature, 
which we have dimly pictured, her chaplet alone, so complete &nd 
beautiful, shall we subject to a particular review. We propose, then, 
after a quiet stroll in the. natural, to pass for a second and more critical 
ramble into the intelleetual garden. 

Reader, if thou hast ever seen a garden iu the full majesty of its 
blossoming, thou canst more than keep wing with my imagination, as it 
strives to erect the semblance of one, that may be pleasing, even amid 
the wailiags of this dying year. 

Now open the gate j and, passing through a dense vine-leaf shade 
underneath a bower-ach heavy with clusters, we enter upon the enjoy- 
ment of most delicious odors, and views of flowers, so manifold and 
illustrious, that they rise above even the perfect art of description. 
Here beds of roses bloom, thai might most successfully vie with the 
" hiferi rosaria Paesti" — bells, modest and charming as the lily-of-the- 
valley — and lilies-of-the- valley too. There are tulip-cups of a. thon- 
sand dyes, carnations and jessamines. Yonder innumerous blossonia 
of endless shapes and complexious miugle their beauties together, and 
spread a glory over the ground, that the eye does not often visit. On 
every hand flourish trees, in the prime of a full score of years, Nature's 
aviaries, which are prepaiing hereafter to overstore the fruiteries from 
their burdened boughs, and now diversify the prospect with green and 
shade. Bubbling rills from spouting lions and swans, " dryads and 
hamadryads," creep to every nook, and irrigate the thirsty plants, or, 
diflhsed in vapor, temper towards them the hot approaches of the Bun, 
and in the still slumbering of the night crown them widi dewy coro- 
nals. Parterres of grass and scattered blooms, opening here and 
there, offer a grateful repose in their variegated laps ; and moet en- 
chanting walks, fringed with the evergreen box and the choicest flow- 
erets, invite our wandering. Latticed temples and arches, over which 
the vine and honeysuckle have clambered in exceeding luxuriance, 
disclose the attractions of a sumptuous retreat during a burning day, 
and a likelihood of decoying slumbers and pleasant dreams. In such 
a garden, thou, illustrious Bard of M-antua, didst long ago love to 
muse ; in such, thou. Historian of rebellious wars in Heaven, and 
man's unmanly fall, else whence arose that miracle of Paradise, at 
sight of which he was well amazed,. that flend Archangel, althongh, 
when purity and love beamed in his eye and graced his heart, he had 
dwelt amid the perfect splendors of the City of God. 

When I have entered upon such a scene, a conceit has often arisen 
within my mind, that I could not well expel from it. As I have con- 
templated the immense variety of the flowers — their beauty and per- 
fection — 30 gloriously clad in the garments of the rainbow — how some 
bend their heads towards the east to salute the rising sun, or towards 
the west to view his departure, and, with the evening breeze, sigh a 
farewell — how some open with the opening, aud close with the closing 
day — how others cast forth but one breath of fragrance on the air, atid 
die ere the morning be fully awake — and the wonderfully fleeting exiat- 
ence of them all, I could but feel that they compose a superior order 
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of exiateDce to th« vast family of iaaenslble creation, and that, could 
iheir delicate pistil-tongues express, they would display an int«Ui' 
geoce of so great a compass, that one could while away many a 
pleasant hour with them in delightful conversation. If we were to 
bieiTOgate them, they might tell us, in silver tones, that (he same Om- 
nipolence that built the mountains, fashioned them — that the same 
haad that paints the rainbow on the clouds, painted them — and that 
ibe same destiny that bears immortal man from his home beneath the 
skies, will soon withdraw their colors and their lustre, and give their 
withered substance to the dalliance of wild winds. Aye, I have quea- 
Qooed them, and their dumb tongues did seem to murmur. Methought 
I lieard it sU, as fiom spirits breathing in the air. 

Here is a school for all, whose pure influences and chastenings will 
benefit the body, as well as the soui. The invalid may breathe a tran- 
sient vitality into his crumbling " tabernacle," and the sceptic immor- 
tal vigor inu> his distempered spirit. 

" Tbe B|ileen <■ Mldom Telt where Flora nigna ; 

The low'ripg ey«, Uk petulance, the fttnm, 

And BDllen aadnen, that o'erahade, distort, 

And mar the face of beauty, when no aaae 

For such immeBsarabte woe appears, 

Theee Flora banishes, and g^pes the fair 

Sweet smiles, and bloom less Iraosient than her own." 
True, and many a miud, ruffled like an angry sea, misanthropic as tbe 
Prince of Hell, incredulous of all things, save of its own dark beliefs, 
has received a calm and a comfort by the study of a simple flower. 
There has be«n more than Picceola since the decoration of Eden. 
Philosophy will here find wisdom ; wisdom, faith ; and faith, God. 

That I deem a worthy avocation for man, which benefits and enno- 
bles his being, and presents the sanction of virtuous antiquity. The 
cultivation of flowers is eminently such. Sufficient has been already 
remaiksd to show that it confers a dignity and tone on the mind and 
character, demanding our ambition. ' But this excellent power I would 
not claim for Horticulture alone. Nature, through all her parts, sup- 
plies aod invites to fountains of unfailing purity, where the sou! can 
quaff virtue and vigor eternal. And that famous injanction, which the 
oracular Pythia responded to the inquiring Cicero, may, in ila true 
original import, be cast into the ears of all — " Study Nature." 

But who could dishonor the hoary locks of antiquity 1 Who could 
despise the whisper that breathes from the tomb ? Illustrious ancients! 
your footsteps, planted in wisdom, disclose, that the authority of your 
character may thitherward direct our feet. Hearken now to the voice 
of the past — consider the excellency of the days that ate fled. They 
tell ua of that Paradise, by Jehovah appointed and adorned, wherein 
vu embraced, — 

** To all delight at hnman ■eiws (npa«ed, * 

In ntitow room. Nature's wboto wealth, yea mote, 

A beavM 00 ovth." 
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Infinite wisdom stationed his first human creations in a gaiden ; bat 
aAer the devil, with hellieih tongue of enchantment, ha^ lured away 
their virtue and obedience, it was Infinite Mercy who drore them 
thence. The general beauty could have but contrasted so fearfully 
with their own great deformity, as to engender frenzy ; and frenzy, 
deaUi. I can well imagine how the poorest exhibition of an humble 
flower might indict so sharp s sting on the corroded consciencea of 
the depraved, as to make the strong man tremble. 

They tell us, likewise, of the stupendous hanging gardens of Ne- 
buchadnezzar, rising in colossal grandeur, arch on arch, lo heaven; of 
the gardens of the Esquilae, where Virgil and Horace strolled, in- 
haling into their souls the ethereal power of " poesy divine ;" of the 
gardens of the Hesperidae, prolific in ambrosial flowers and fruit of 
gold, " Hesperian tabl^ true." 

Return now from the shores of antiquity ; and where, in these 
modem days, in regions temperate or torrid, in what illustrious city 
will you not find gardens for the public foot ? Near what lowly cot- 
tage will you not find some spot consecrated to the daisy, the pink, or 
the glory-of- the -morning ? 

"E'en ID the itifliiig txaram of the town, 
A garden, in which nolhing thrivca, ha* chum* 
That KMtha the rich ponoswr ; much conated. 
That hen and there wnne t^ip of mimniful mint. 
Of nigbtdtade, or valerian, grace the waU 
He caltiTale*." 

Do not look npon this as a fable. Cowper -was not woot to utter fa- 
bles. Had this famous poet been bom to grace antiquity, undoubtedly 
he would have been deified as the God of Truth and Virtue. Well, 
then, we witness everywhere, in the breasU of all mankind, a. won- 
derful affection for Flora, displaying itself in their just regard for, and 
fond attention towards, her beautiful offspring. 

But such extensive and magnificent scenes for floral enjoyment, aa 
we have thus far endeavored to convey an idea uf, wealth atone is heir 
to. Poverty, however, need not despair of a sumptuous banquet. 
The wise ever encompass their desires with their means, and such 
wisdom is the eye of happiness. A sprig of mignionette, or, it may 
be, a monthly rose, or pink, that flourish in a mutilated flower-pot, will 
bestow upon their possessor a more pure and perfect gratification than 
the rich lord can feel in his blooming acres. In the cool of the morn- 
ing, at noon, and at evening, he enters, and, seated in the midst of his 
wilderness of sweets, whilst his soul revels in its wide survey of 
decorated Nature, his heart dilates with pride and consequence, as he 
thinks, " all this is mine." But that maiden, in her lowly poverty, 
visits her little jar-garden hourly, lends it with parental fondness and 
ardor, and, with a heart pure as a spring of crystal waters, esteems 
herself a queen, though of bo small a realm. Shd watches the grad- 
ual development of her favorite with that anxiety, and exultation too. 
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that ^ Tiituous prince would entertain, if witnessing the advance of 
bia Bubjects in learning and goodness. 

Addison, in his admirable remarks on this topic, rails at a taste, 
prevalent in England in his time, so fastidious in regard to the plant- 
ing and general arrangement of gardens, that he denominates it the 
Gothic. How justly, we know not ; but what a scene of complicated 
magnificence arises at the name ! What labor, nicety, and art, have 
been exercised! What symmetry and exquisite grace characterize 
eveiy part ! How unlike the grounds of the Chinese, who, above all 
other people, as a traveler has informed us, disdain the line and 
measure, preferring to show a genius in imitating the fantastic irregu- 
tarity and oddity of Nature, rather thtui to practice the rules of art, 
which all can aim after with success. 

That most excellent author, it is very manifest, did not admire the 
garden whence rural Nature was wholly expelled ; but, where an un- 
hitored rudenees and careless luxuriance were discovered, there was 
he frequently, and with great delight. A kind of artificial ruggedness, 
in his view, waa perfection in horticultural attainments. In mine, 
however, he carried his antipsdiy tb grace and elegance, in such mat- 
ters, an iota too far. If we wish to contemplate Nature in her wild- 
nesB and eccentricity, we must ramble through the unshorn fields, 
worship in the primeval forests, and climb &e savage mountains. 
There she is, enthroned, uncivilized, yet majestic. 

But a garden appears to me to he a kind of school for the training 
and development of those tender and beautiful offspring, that are her 
chief glory, the blushing flowers. Among the ten thousand blooming 
■hmbs, that salute the senses of a prince in his pleasure-grounds, 
there is not one which does.Aot, in one or another region of the globe, 
flonrish spontaneons and wild. But there, unloved and uncherished, 
they " blush unseen, and waste their sweetness," and die. They are 
not even decorated with so much perfection, as when, though beneath 
another sun, human aitentiona inspire additional charms. Then they 
can admit of the same comparison with different members of their 
species, that still adorn their native fields, as the cultivated and en- 
lightened youth, with the untamed denizen of the woods. The gar- 
den is then, as it seems, a school for floral education ; and why not , 
study a grace and elegance in their training, commensurate with the 
native qualities of these most charming danghters of Nature and the 
Year? 

But we have Ungered long enough amid these scenes, which, en- 
chanting though they be, are yet most immeasurably surpassed, in re- 
spect of interest and of profit, by these other, to which let us now in- 
troduce ourselvea. Come, let us go, to give it a brief inspection, into 
the intellectual garden ; or, rather, as we are never out of it, let us 
look about us, and note the prominent features of what oni eyes may 
come upon. 

There is not a creation in the boundless universe, though replete 
with wonders, so wonderful as the mind. But it is glorious as it is 
wonderiiil, and incomprehensible as it is ^orious. It embraces the 
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whole of ilie luUiiUiUe portions of this globe, aad it is the ccmjectiure 
and strong belief of nuuiy, that it is not circumscribed on this inferior 
planet, but extends tip and around through the immense assemblage of 
worlds and anns — through the golden streets and palaces of Jerusa- 
lem the Bleat—and, too, through the iufenial horrors of Satan's king- 
dom. I, indeed, am of opinion, that there ia no limit to it, neither to 
its extent, nor to itn capacity for cultiTation and improvement. Sat 
erery one is not a Milton, that he can " pass the naming bounds of 
place and time," so that onr researches cannot proceed beyond the 
" backside of the world." 

A host of men of learning and genius, through a number of ages, 
have entered the lists against one another, in contest as to the mate- 
riality or immateriality of this strange existence. This question, I 
can hardly doubt, has in a high degree occasioned an useless expendi- 
tnre of time and words. I have no inclination to strike a blow for 
either party ; but, as 1 have hit upon calling it .a garden, for the sake 
of consistency, and the proper deTelopraent of my plan, I must hold 
to the material side of the question. If the Immaterialists, however, 
view what I have to advance in a metaphorical light, my story will 
run smooth with all. 

This mental existence, then, which I have denominated a garden, 
of BO ciuious a nature, infinite in extMit, and worthy of the deepest 
interest of all, is cultivated, in a greater or less degree, hy every hu- 
man being beneath the smi. It is separated into a number of grand 
divisiiMis, varying in dimensions, fertili^, and value, each one of which 
has been assigned to a particular nation or tribe, to improve and besu- 
tiiy. And I hare taken particular notice, that the most barren and 
valueless of these divisions, though situated, it may be, in the fairest 
quarters of the garden, have been given into the charge of the most 
inferior and slavish people. Each of these grand divisions is again 
subdivided into as many plats, or beds, as there are individual mem- 
bers of the tribe, clan, or nation, that has the chief management of it. 
These subdivisions present characteristics far more distinct and mani- 
fest than the large ones, which they go to compose. They are of va- 
rious capacities and degrees of fertility, adapted to the abilities of 
their several possessors ; for, while some appear to be as extensive 
and valuable as whole sections, that have been bestowed upon large 
communities of people, other? are so diminutive as to require almost 
the powers of the microscope to reveal their existence to us. 

And this I consider one of the most remarkable of phenomena, that, 
while each cultivator, by his efforts and expenditureB, gives a charac- 
ter and importance to his patch, his patch, by a reciprocal favor, be- 
stows the saine excellencies in equal measure upon him. Hence, if 
one's parcel is accustomed to produce robust plants of wisdom, its 
possessor is looked upon by all as a being of extraordinary sapience. 
By assiduous cultivation of such it happened that Solon and those six 
odier Wise Men of Greece obtained (heir honorable appellation. Nor 
will the vicious till in wickedness, and not reap a Ml reward of in- 
famy and scorn. Voltaire, Rousseku, and Painor thou^t to repMe ia 
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Bverlasting lemembrance with all beneath the scraggy cornels, that 
they bad with extreme difficulty engendered ; but the stony fruit from 
those very trees fell ob them, destroyed them in character and name, 
and struck them forerer from the fond memory of the good. 

It is oftentimes a great curiosity to observe what a different genius, 
or disposition, individuals evince in the making of their beds, and ia 
the plants they rear npon diem. Some are in^ired with a' terrible 
imbition to pour into them, withont remission, materials for enriching, 
gathered from every spot beneath the heavens. Unscrupulous in the 
selection, they mingle the scorching sands that Timbuctoo floats in, 
or the luioa of Palmyra, with the prolific soil of Tempe, and that past 
which " IlissuB rolls his whispering stream" — die fotest-clod of the 
ChoctawB, with living granite irom Turkey. Whether an earth thus 
compounded is too rich for the production of anything more substan- 
tial than aa ephemeral shoot or two, that gain what maturity they can 
attain to in a night, and wither at the first glance of the morning 
nm ; or whether it is the sole ambition of these tremendous garden- 
ers to mannfacture, what they in feith believe, a glorious soil, whilst 
they have no intention, nor desire, of rearing anything thereon, that 
vil! be a benefit to mankind, and an eternal monument of their dUi- 
gence and genius, I cannot to my fuU satisfaction determine. But this 
is certain, and a matter of tolerable notoriety, that such beds, among 
all in the gardens, are most dug into, and least productive ; or, and I 
cannot say less, the plants which we do see springing from them, pos- 
sess not that vitality and strength that we should look for from' the ex- 
Inordinary painstaking and expense. 

In the Italian district of the garden, at this very day, (if- he has not 
left his earthly labors since I last heard of him,) there is an aged gar- 
dener, Mezzofanti by name, who, for a long number of years, has been 
impOTting, and causing his section to devour, immense quantities of 
loam, from nearly every clime that the sun day by day looks upon. 
Fifty of them, it is even said, and more, have aided him by their con- 
tributions. But not one illustrious shrub is to be seen on his whole 
possession ; so that it is a frequent question of passers-by, why that 
old fellow, with a cardinal's hat upon him, is everlastingly grubbing, 
■nd never cultivating. It is much to be feared that, notwithstanding 
bis admirable abililiee, he will die with the spade in his hands. 

In the American district one can see another specimen, thou^ 
more praiseworthy, a certain Elihu Burritt, of an humble extraction 
and avocation, but of towering energy and powers, who is said to have 
levied contributions on even more countries than the Italian, and, be- 
sides, is more of a character with the man in the story, who, having 
drunk enough, confessed himself satisfied. 

But by fu' the majority, in the other extreme, either mix into the 
uttve substance of their portions, scanty measures of one, or, at most, 
two foreign bodies, or wholly neglect their little gardens. He must 
be a man of uncommon genius and originality, who can manage with 
one only, or with none, and civilize his plat into luxuriance and fruit- 
fsbteM. Such ue mental Anakims ; bit the world has seen such 
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Anakima. An nabeniliiig teal and persereTsnce ia the exercise of 
trhat nature has given them, together with a scrutinizing study of the 
rarious dispositions, the acquirements, and Ae native strength of their 
fellow-gardeners, the good and the bad, the king and the slave, inex- 
plicable though many deem it, plant the foundations of their excel- 
lence and success. 

But witness to what a lamentable plight rery many reduce that 
which was bestowed upon them, that they should fructify and bless it. 
Here is one, who, with wheelbarrow or with cart, makes no remission 
of pouting itt unmeasured loads of the guano from Greece ; another, 
of the rich Hebraic muck ; another, of French stuflfs ; another, of 
powdered mathematical bones ; another, of philosophical mud ; ano- 
ther, of the aahes and cinders of science ; another, of historical com- 



post ; another, of the gravel of romance, or the worthless chaff of fic- 
titious love. They all give a preference, that is quite unaccountable, 
to a particular substance for enriching, to the great discredit of the 
rest, and, indeed to the dishonor and ruin of their abused possessions. 
Such beds exhibit almost as many uncouth and miraculous shapes as 
the myths inform us Proteus was able to assume. Some run away 
into one comer, or one side, abandoning, so to speak, the rest of them- 
eelves ; others tower up like an Atlas in the centre. Some are of the 
form of a Grecian letter, an Arabic character, an Egyptian hieroglyphic, 
a mathematical diagram, a chemical alembic, a slupeless idea, an ar- 
row of Cupid, or some other odd and fantastic arrangement. Some 
are rich as a dunghill ; others, sterile as the head of Cuucaens. 

As we take np a general survey, we can but be grieved that we aee 
so few, conipaJativaly, among the immense concourse, engaged in any, 
or any substantial use and improvement of their gills, su6h, indeed, as 
the Almighty Supervisor and King, who bestowed them upon them, 
designed and has commanded. Many sit inactive, or slumber, whilst 
luxuriant weeds defile what the rose and the hyacinth should cover 
with glory. Many keep delving idly into their ground, but neither 
enrich nor plant it. Many endeavor to sell it for gold — sell that which 
is precious above gold, nay, above a world of Grolcondas. Many make 
of their lots burying-grounda for treasure ; and the numerous heaps 
that fill and cover them, I look upon as accursed monuments of the 
groans and anguish of thousands, whom the unfeeling tyranny of ava* 
rice has bruised and crushed. 

Near the centre of the garden Wisdom has established a bower, or 
kind of oracular temple, where be freely imparts advice, and an es- 
sence of his own heavenly nature, to whomsoever will jn faith con- 
sult him. What oracle ever in so great disrepute, so unfrequented 
before ! How soon would Apollo have abandoned ungrateful Adetphi, 
and the precincts of Parnassus, had so few resorted to the treasures of 
his prophetic shrine '. Few are the foUowers of Wisdom, while aa 
innumerable host shout after Folly. But I pray you witness the ap- 
pearance and conduct of that sacred few. What a superior dignity of 
look leigns over them, such as I never supposed could gild the'coun- 
tenajiGe of man ! What a confidence in action, what an efficiency ia 
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eiecotios, what sfrfendor in resalts ! Among the otb«r mental gardeners 
ibey are as prntces and kings. They do not eatl upon heaven and 
Mr^ with all their powers to pamper and bloat theae their sections, 
line tbef would have immortal. Not do they §uffer their senees to 
be Molca npon by Idleness, that Syren of a thousand sweet Toices, and 
apendin slimabers and the dreanry land an existence, that is east amid 
the realities o( an UBbendtng vorld. With admirable judgment, fi^m 
die Tast circle erf composts, that are capable of enriching this meabd 
soil, iostttuting a choice selecticm of such as will best harmonize with 
(be original conititution of ;he ground, and mixing ihem all in one, th«7 
plant, they irrigate, they anxiously toil, until they bring to maturity s 
Mblfl company of plsnts, that will meet the tempests of a thousand 
jKtn, and be sinmg and glorioos still. 

I do not know of a superior pleasure to the contemplation and study 
tf these great literary plants of genius. Though the hand that reared 
thera has mouldered, they maintain within them an energizing spirit, 
which will ever support their freshness and vigor. So soon as one 
hu attained to its full stature and strength, if it is in any way likely 
to prove a notable plant, (though many do not gain this distinction as 
early as they deserve,) it is transplanted to a select quarter appointed 
Id this purpose, where it continues to perfect che choicest frail, and is 
of unspeakable service to future gardeners, who would gain a name 
Ermn the virtues of a well-tilled field. Who can but admire the com- 
plicated, yet ^parenlly simple structure of many of these celebrated 
prodactione ; gigantic, yet comprehensible ; majestic, yet graceful : 
&on moTt&lB BpmBg, yet destined to endure until the time when 

" >lt tbo iido eiteadm] sky. 

And all Ih' hsrmaniouB Harlda oo hii^. 

And Virgil'i ucced work ihail die [" 

For my part, I think them more wonderful than all the fruits of ffrt, 
iwi the " royd structure of the pyramids," than Babylon or Rome. 

Homer, a femous blind old gardener of G!reece, above two thousand! 
years age, cultivated and raised to maturity two trees of such tran- 
Kendent excellenee, that they have not failed to elicit the unqualified 
idmiratiea and praise of every subsequent age. They Justly occupy 
dte very centre of the sacred quartets, planted upon a mound, that may 
Mt inaptly be styled the Literary Throne. Adjacent to them stands 
mother, hardly inferior, and following close upon a resemblance to 
them, though bred in a different soil, but, indeed, by the hand of Virgil, 
^ greatest of Rontan gardeners. A fourth, still simitar, and mord 
tubUme and' instructive, perhaps, than any one of the others, rises- 
hard by the central mound, which it partly overshadows, as though 
worthy of a statron side by side with the Grecian moaarchs, and I 
know not but at some day it will obtain one. This attained to its 
wonderful size and perfection in England, under the culture of John 
Milton, thai cKvine boiticultnriat of mind. Neighboring, and whoso 
Ui&ors were manifestly ambitious of the highest distinction for them, 
lad ail deserving of the highest, are scattered a host of Tsrimis kinds 
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of plants, brilliant with fruit and flonerg, which would defy one's life- 
time for a particular notice. Conapicuous among them all for numer' 
oue excellencieB ma; be seen those which have been nourished to 
iihii present strength and beauty by such geniuses as Shalispeare, 
Tnlly, Aiistot!e, Euclid, Newton, Webster, and many others, notable 
laborers in the garden of the mind. Nor indeed are they all from one 
ot two climes, but the camelias of Persia are mingled with the laurels 
of Palestine ; the roses of Italy with the lilies of France ; the dalias 
of England with the hyacinths of the New World, and all with each 
and ooe another, and with representatives from the four winds of 
Heaven. 

A word for that crowded school of philosophers, who, with more 
curiosity than wisdom, I imagine, have expended the most valuable 
portions of their lives in the investigation of, and in dispute respect- 
ing, the extent, the nature, and the various attributes and powers of 
this wonderful garden. There is always abundant controversy, with- 
out point or effect, where there are many sides, with little knowledge. 
Of what great matter is it, overlooking the poor consideration of mere 
curiosity, if we know not whether the materials we employ in the ex- 
ercise of this kind of horticulture are procured from within or from 
without, so long as they are always at hand when demanded ? or 
whether our portions of the garden are identical with this substance, 
or with that, or with nothing, so long as we are conscious of their 
capacity for improvement, of our duty bidding us io it, and know the- 
method of its accomplishment ? How much worthier to incite one's 
fellow -creatures to the eager cultivation of whatever mental posaesaions 
they have, to point the way, or to afford the means. 

I would not be thought to afiTm that philosophers of this description 
are of no essential service whatsoever, else what a just rebuke might 
not I receive, who have proceeded to so great a length on this subject ! 
But what a throng do 1 see ! There is Roscelinna, and Abelard, and 
Aquinas, and Hobbes, and Locke, and De Gerando, and Gassendi, and 
CondiUac, and Berkeley, and Kant, and Reid, and Upham, and an hun- 
dred besides them, of virtue, of genius, and of learning, it may be, but 
wherefore t Let us select a few, such as Locke and Upham, with one 
or two in addition of a like character and of distinguished merit, arrd 
to what end, bo far as pertains to their disquisitions, were the re- 
mainder of them bom into the world ? Inform me, Reader, and thou 
shalt be my " magnus Apollo." Who would resort to iuferiot Uees, 
when he can pluck from the best ? When one has stood upon the 
summit of Washington, and felt the grandeur of his position, and wept 
for admiration as he surveyed the glory of hill, valley, plain, stream, 
ail in a boundless map before him, would be then climb the back of 
the Gatskill range, to fill his soul with a conception of the majesty of 
Nature ? 

As 1 have now, in this my long speculation, nearly consumed my 
pen and my thoughts, I will annex this for a conclusion : Each one of 
us has in his possession and care one of the numberless portions into 
which this interesting garden is divided. They demand our eafoest 
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cultivation. How does the husbandmaa with the fields tbat God has 
given himi (for 1 would draw all my iltuairations from Nature and her 
votaries,) and in what great circle does he yeady march T Sprioff 
comes to open the year, to relax and deck the earth ; he plows and 

CImIh. Summer comes to ripen and perfect ; he plies his hoe and his 
ands. Autumn comes to divest and alrew ; he reaps, and gathers, 
and stores. Winter comes to rage, and to lord it with his icy aceptre ; 
he bids hira defiance. Let us imitate the noble husbandman ; in youth 
digging deep, and planting worthily ; in manhood bringing to ripienees 
virtue and good fruits, ^at, when old age bares our temples, we may 
reap the rewards of honor, happiness, and peace, and at the last may 
look upon the Great Terrible with defiance wid scorn. 



A SCENE OF THE WAR. 

Ix (bDiiwlDf llDa tit foondd Dpon u nioonnl prea tj > MUr writtm f 
idn of ft Uvxtead, in nvcnpi (or hii nfiud to giv* oji him duif btv, k htw 
of our Tolunlaer de^MHidoa. 

Thiouoh (he Ay, wild dark cloads flyii^[. 
Bode a bov'ring tempest foul ; 

And the iDoanful oight-wiod ligtiiiig, 
Scans offe'Bu th' iJl-oinen'd owl. 

Hark '. its wail aeenu tbiilly ahiiekbig, 

" Ho 1 th' invader Uood ii ■Mking." 

See tbroQj^ darkneee, snake-like, erawliug, 
Oa bia betliah eiiaud bound, 

(WeU could Heaven'a curae oo tbee fallint;, 
Haka thee ever creep the graand,) 

Draws the murderer near a dwelling — 

Devilish thoiighla his foul bean awelUof. 

Through the window fiercely Rlaring, 
Keen his victim doom'd be eyes. 

While the taper dimly flaring, 
Sbotra his face of fieodiab glUM. 

Then aa Bcawliog thus be gazes. 

To hi* eye his gun be raises. 

Wlule hia victim drawn the cartaiD, 
Do tbe murdetei'a muaclea qnake T 

Doth be paasa ! aye, that more certain 
Aim his practiced eye may take. 

Now that dealh-ebriflk, echoes wikiog, 

Tdts a soul'a lifs-bonda ars breaking. 
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ricm the wMDd hit ri(«-bliwd babUit«, 

fnttnte lin ths Mazic tiiiet; 
Eyalidi Bka'il teU thU from trci*Uui 

Atern bia hwI iha)! Gwl nliaf. 
CVw bar notila falliar ijiitg, 
Baada a dan^iter wilA; erytiig. 

Hair ia looaa diaordec fljingi 

Frantic aoba foibid tc qwak ; 
Strnggling hani die trial, — bat tryinf, 

Oft it aecnn har hMTt would braak; 
Tatn flow not ; htt bliMariac aDcraw 
May DO balm from but l*an boitow. 
" Daaj^tar," apake tfa' aipiring htbar. 

" Tn the roaiDBD of Iba North, 
Who my dariing flower woold gather — 

. Thee, ■ tbouaand tbemen woith. 
For thia day hia muttered threat 
Swore bia acheme ahould trjiuxph yaC 
Biit life abba ; ooma nearer, danghtar, 

Dip thy Gager ia my faiood. 
Swear by thy wro'a bnita] ataaghlWr— 

Tby bIbIo moihar, and thy God,— 
If nonght wTe tby death can boy 
Honor laintleaa, thoa wilt die." 
Awful oath '. bat blood of Spaniard 

Wildly throb* in her firm breaat ; 
Quick ahe awore — then aeized a poniard — 

Now <d>eya hb dread balieat. 
Arma intock'd, in blood they lie. 
Faintly amile — then torn and die. 



THE SURRENDER OF GRANADA. 
The sun rose on many a fair realm on the moTning; of the second of 
January, 1493 ; but he beheld no lovelier land than that which now 
forms me province of Andalusia. Many a lordly city was bathed in 
his luxurious beams ; but none glowed with fairer effulgence than 
Granada, the chosen abode of the Moorish kings. Gentle breezes, 
tempered by the snow-clad mountains on the east, wafted to it the per- 
fume of the orange and citron groves of its ever-verdant Vega. Em- 
bosomed thus in this lovely plain, with its martial towers and it* 
glittering palaces, its lofty minarets and its swelling domes, it seemed 
to the Moslem a realization of his day-dream of Paradise. 
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Wltes the first ra^a of tho ivwa gilded tb« lofty crescente, they 
Tore greeted with the wonted cry from the minarets which gustained 
dwm, " God la one God, and Mahomet is his ProjAet. To prayers ! 
To pn^ia i" Bat there was something sad and moumfid in that cry, 
for it was the last usettloa of the Pro^et'a power in Spain. Eve- 
Bingf WH« to see those trescenta throwa ignominiously down, and the 
«KWS erected far above. 

The lofly AlhonUira soon eanght the rays of the ascending sim.. As 
diose rays glanced among its glittering fountains, its slender pillars, 
and its marble courts, or buried themseWes in the intricaciss of the 
elaborate work which coversd its walls, diey seemed to sport for very 
glee, that they had foond so lovely s spot. But they were not now 
greeted with Uie lighthearted song of the Moorish maidens, nor the 
merry tinkling of their cymbals, for there was sadoeas in the palace ; 
there iraa sadnees in the city ; there was desolation in the plain ; for 
hostile armies had girt that city ronnd — War and Famine had done 
their nrork. 

The son had scarcely drank the dew, when, from a postem-gate of 
ihs Alfaambra, there issued a mournful band. At its head was he who 
iad been king in Gtanada. Sad, indeed, were his thoughts, as he 
passed through those now desolate suburbs, leaving forever the city of 
his prids, and the realm of his fathers. He thonght, so doubt, of the 
spirit which had impelled Uusa to spur his steed into the Atlantic, in- 
dignant dtat it should check his career of conquest — of the days when 
the followers of Taric had mown down the Christians, like com before 
Ae sickle. Bat those days had past. For eight centuries the scimetar 
had striven with the lance of Christendom for that fair land. Three 
diODsuid and sevon hundred terrible contests had deluged ils plains 
with blood. Fiercely had the Moors contested every inch of that 
. ground. They had nude a battle-field of every defile— a siege of 
every mpuntain-castle. But, one by one, those passes had been 
forced, and one by one those castles had fallen. And now nothing 
lemained but the royal city ; and around that the resolute besiegers 
had reared a camp, not of canvas, nor of reeds — but of stone. Resist- 
ance was now hopeless, and Boabdit was bearing with him to the 
Christian camp the keys of his fallen city — all that now remained of 
the Moslem's domain in ths sunny Peninsula. 

As he approached the camp, he was met by a glittering cavalcade, 
forFerdinandandlsabella, attended by the chivalry of Spain, had come 
forth to meet him. To them he humbly delivered his trust, and hur- 
ried on from so painful a scene. He had not proceeded far in his 
weary way, before the cry of " Santiago" burst from the Christisn 
ranks ; for the silver cross and the penon of St. James had appeared 
above the city, for which they had fought so long. Once more that 
cry rent the heavens, and now its burden was " Caalile," for the royal 
banner of Spain floated above the red towers of the Alhamhra. And 
then, with joyful shouts and bursts of triumphal music, with waving 
banners and splendid armor flashing in the sun, the Christian army 
advanced towuds the fallen city. 
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The imagination turns cloyed and sated from & description of the 
splendid scene. Let us then seek relief in noticing an humble fol- 
lower of the train. He was a poor, old man — a despised foreigner. 
The proud bidalgoea of the court looked upon him with conlempt ; yet 
lie had come to claim honors above them all. For him that imposing. 
spectacle had no attractions — his imagination was busy with prouder 
scenes. He thought of himself as roaming through groves of spices — 
in a land whose waters were thick with pearls, whose streams flowed 
with' gold, and glittered with diamonds. Then he seemed iiT a palace, 
worthy of the monarch of such a realm, leceiriog die allegiance ten- 
dered by that monarch to the Lord High Admiral and Viceroy of the 
Indies. And having returned with a fieet laden with untold wealth, he 
thought he had already hired the chivalry of Christendom to aid him 
in rescuing the Holy Sepulchre from the inaulting Infidel. We cannot 
hot pity the anxiety with which he allowed even his last moments to 
be tt'oubled concerning the honors he did acquire ; for the reputation 
of the enterprising mariner, Cmristopiier Coliihbcs, has long out- 
lived the titled family of Christoval Colon. For this was the man, 
who, as Irving has eipreased it, " begged his way from court to court, 
to offer to princes the discovery of a world." But bm be laid him down 
that evening, to dream his golden dreams again, and thought of the 
long years he had spent in useless effort, he scarcely dared to hope 
that the sun he had just seen set was at the same time rising on what 
was to be, ere the return of that anniversary, the scene of his success. 
Yet so it was. His ships did not return from lands already known to 
exist, laden with baubles to corrupt the Civilized World ; but he found 
a. Continent fit for its tiss. He found no Great Khan or Prester John 
to do him reverence ; but, thanks to his enterprise, we are here this day. 

Many a sun has since that morning risen uid set. Many a circling 
year has told its tale of the mutability of all things human. The Al- 
hambra still throws its rugged shadow on the bosom of the geutly- 
flowing Zenel, its very ruins reminding the admiring traveler of the 
creations ascribed to the genii of Eastern fable. But those sovereigns 
hare disappeared, with their proud array ; yet they are not forgotten. 
Often, as the Spanish muleteer carelessly threads the defiles, which 
once the treacherous ambush choked with heaps of slaughtered men, 
does he cheer his weary way by recalling the legends, that traditi<Hi 
has taught him, of the romantic and instructive history of his unhappy 
country. Oft does he relieve his solitude with a ballad of by-goae 

" There was CTy\ag in Granada when the mn was ^ng; down, 

Some ealluifr od the Trinily , — Borne calling on Mabonn. 

Here paaied away the Koran, — and there the croaa wu bame — 

And here was heard the Chridian bell, — and there the Mooridi ham. 
" Te Dtttm Latidamit* ! waa np the Alcala iimg ; 

Down from Alhambia'a minaieta vtm alt the creacenla floag. 

The armi thareon of Aragon thay with Catfile'a diqdsy. 

One king eemM m tritm^k, — »at attping g»u maai/. 
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" Thus cried th« wsFper, whils bis baada bis old white bnMt did tetr, 
' IWowell '■ farewell ! GrniBda, thou city witliout peer. 
Woe 1 WM ! thon pride of beBlhendam ', Sevi^O hnadred yean, and tn 
Have gone eioce fint the faithrnl lb; royal eceptra bore '. 

" ' Tha garden* at thy Vega — id Getda and blooiniug bawen, — 
Woe '. woe '. I sea their beauty goue and acattered all their floiven. 
No reveience can ha claim — the king that aoch a land bas loet; 
One charger aerer can he ride, or be heard ammig the bast ; 

" ' Bat in aome dark aud diamil place, where noue hia face may aee. 
There, weepinj; and lameating, alone that king ahonld be.' — 
Tlina spake Grauada'i king, as he waa riding to the aea. 
About to crew Gibraltar's strait, away to Barbary." 



GBN1U3 rxMca PRIKCIPLEI 

Few principles hare evei been more univeisally adopted, than tfa^ 
one implied in our title. It lefeia to the opinion that the possession of 
Geaius is in some manner incompatible with a. strict adherence to 
principle ; that the two are not homogeneous, aod that when they da 
occur together, it is an exception to a general rule. The existence of 
such a prejudice will not be denied ; its general prevalence, except 
among the liberal and enlightened, and its powerful sway over those 
who receive it, are equally palpable. Popular prejudices, indeed, are 
remarkable for these characteristics. Whatever be their origin, once 
having gained a foothold, it is afar-reaching and a strong one. Wheth- 
er they are excited by mistaken religious views, the ofispring of a blind 
zeal and a contracted charity ; whether they are the results of inaccu- 
rate observation, or the fruits of hasty and irregular conclusions ; once 
established, thy take root in the conslilution of the mind itself. They 
grow with the increase of its powers, and if in themselves of sufficient 
importance, gradually usurp the position and authority of intuitive 
truihe. The extent to which they prevail corresponds to the impor- 
tance of the doctrine they inculcate. At first suggesting themselves 
to the minds of a few, they are gradually communicated to others ; 
silently, but surely, the sphere of their influence extends, until at 
length what once but vaguely presented itself to indiTiduals, becomes 
strong grounds of belief to die mass. All acknowledge, all act upon 
them ; and too oflen are they made the sole basis of trains of reasoning 
and courses of action, no less removed than their source from the 
standard of true propriety. Their progress to such a pitch of power 
is unperceived by their subject ; like the mephitic vapor of the mines, 
insensibly they gain upon the unwary, until the guide-lamp of reason 
is forever extinguished, and the true life of the soul gives place to 
hopeless insensibility. 
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Such being the nauaL course of popular prejudices, we cannot wander 
at their general incoiiectneaa. It were atiange, indeed, that the tasty 
Goncluaicnas of Ae vulgar, fiom grounds either insufficient or irreleTant, 
should partake of the accuiacy which pertains to the results of deep 
and patient thought. With them a haaty glance takes the place of a 
thorough incestigation ; relations the most artificial and absurd are de- 
duced from the moat accidental associations. But when the light of 
truth and reason illumines the subject, these airy phantoms of a 
misguided judgment disaptpear with &e mental darkness which gave 
them birth. It may be useful occasionally to examine auch opinions, 
not less for the exercise itself, than to arrive at ibe actual truth — since 
every exposure of error must tend to confirm the mind in the love of 
truth, and ever; new exertion adds increased ability and resources to 
aid us in its search. 

Is it true, then, that Genius and Principle are so different, so an- 
tagonistic in their natures, that with the increase of the one the other 
must diminish ! Must we look among those whom the Creator has 
endowed with mind supterior to their brethren, for the most striking 
examples of human frailty and imperfection ? 

What are the spontaneous promptings of the heart in answer to such 
an inquiry ? Do we not shrink from the thought 1 Who can contem- 
plate the very idea without s feeling of sadness and gloom stealing 
met him ! Sad indeed were the belief that the luscious fruit of know- 
ledge should still bring with it a curse ; bitter reflection to the lover of 
his race ^lat the mind in which shone forth most clearly the impress 
of its Divine Maker, shonld most distort the image of his moral per- 
fection ! Can it be that the Author of 'all good should affix to the 
Koblest of his work a atigma so dreadful T How far prefeiaUe, then, 
Ae limited faculties of the merest boor to the gigantic intellect of a 
Newton ! However circumscribed our powers, they would at least be 
attnaed in harmony with their great Original, and their proportions 
justly preserved, though on a narrow scale. Little to be desired were 
^lities which should defeat their own noblest ends, — or resourcea 
only the more fearful as they were vast. 

Let us see if investigation will prove more favorable to this theory. 
What is Genius ? It has often been defined, but a form of words can 
convey little reU knowledge of its nature. Ask the Poet in what he 
differs from his fellows. Follow his thoughts as he looks out upon 
the world, and gather from them the character of his mind. There is 
nought around him bat has lis interest ; nought so common but in it he 
finds somediing worthy of his attention. As he rambles musingly 
over hill and dale, his eyes now upturned to heaven, now cast down to 
eartJi in deep meditation, what ia it thus engrosses his mind ? What 
is it glistens in his eye, as he silently watches the sports of die inno- 
emt animals around him, or liatena with huahed delight to the melody 
of the happy birds t What pecnliar charm meets his glance in that 
modest little flower, so meekly bending its tiny petals before the foot 
oS every careless wanderer ? Observe him as he whiles away the 
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TQidnight boura in silent conrerBe wiih the mighty dead — ida brethrea 
of ages long gone by ; or yields his thoughts to 

" Him that jod aoan aloft on golden yiiog. 
Guiding the fiery-whoBlad Uitrao — 
The Chenib Ctrntemplatroo." 

What lends that glow to his cheek, that nowonied fervor to his eye ! 
It is the Spiktt of Beauty, beaming forth to meet his enraptured 
gaze, throughout the works of an all-perfect Creator '. The Spirit of 
Beauty alike in alt fashions the cha^m that binds his Boul ; for alike 
through the world of mind and of matter does its realm extend, and its 
earnest rotary is the Poet. Quick in its perception — ardent in his 
devotion to its away-^herein consists his Genius. 

What is the master-apell with the Artist ? Is it not, too, the Beau- 
tiful T His province, !ndeed, is more narrow than the Poet's, since it 
is only with the outward world that he is concerned. Ideal Beauty, 
as displayed in form and feature, or in the varying hues which Nature 
presents, is his material. He can but imitate the forms around bim, or 
by combining their charms, fashion new enibodiments of the same 
principle. But this ia still the same in ils nature ; the spirit which 
breathes through the whole is ererthe same. When we lose ourselves 
in th^ labyrinth of poetic beauty, Shelley's " Alaslor," or revel in the 
mysterious luxuriance of " Cbristabel," the true source of our delight 
does not differ from that which so thrillingly sheds over us its sweet 
infiuence, as we gaze upon the Madonna's heavenly countenance. 
Sister-streams have nourished the exquisite blossoms of Geniua— 
sister-streams, alike fed from the sweet waters of beauty, welling up 
Item all created things. But the tender flowerets of Poesy bend in 
their loveliness on its margin to catch ibe gentle murmurs of the one — 
the images of visible beauty are reflected from the placid bosom of 
the other. 

Once more. What kindles the impassioned words, the burning 
thoughts, that fall from the lips of the Orator ? Behold him as he 
stands before his fellow-men, whether to instruct, to convince, or to 
persuade. Watch the changeful emotions that agitate his features ; 
the heartfelt earnestness of his manner, bis voice, his gesture. Listen 
to the fervid sentences that flash from bis lips — like fiery meteors from, 
the autumnal sky — burning deep into the very souls of his hearers. 
And above all, ponder upon the thoughts which they envelop, — the 
real sotirce of all his own emotions, and no less of those which throb 
in their bosoms. This were not the place to recount the triumphs of 
the orator, or to depict the power of that eloquence which sways the 
vast multitude as the wiutry blast bends the rushes by the rivet-side. 
It is not ours to dwell upou that mysterious influence, so peculiar t{> 
Genius, which most approaches the power of Him who turns men's 
hearts, and directs at his pleasure their stubborn wills ; that influence, 
which, with more than the might of Israel's inspired deliverer, caa 
melt tbe adamant of a callous heart, or raise up to noble emotions a 
soul groveling in th» mire of sease. Oth«ta, and fai worthiai, hara 
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poTtrajBd its glories, and the task has kbclled within them a geneions 
udoT, well befitting a theme so loAy. Our aim is but to inqeire inta 
its Bonrce. " Ardent imagiaation aaA strong emotions," it is said, 
" are the springs of his eloquence ; and it is the irresistible syrapath/ 
of mind with mind, that opens in his hearers so ready an aveiiue for 
its reception." But what gives scope for the exercise of his powers t 
Is it not here too the Beautiful ? The Orstor, no less than the Artist 
and the Poet, takes it as his material, but with a still wider range. He 
is not confined to visible loveliness ; nor does the domain of Fancy 
limit hia powers. With every range of subjects he is conversant ; 
Done but admit of, nay, demand the aid of his resources. Science and 
the Arts through him may best impart their bidden lore. The sublime 
truths of Morals, when uttered by him, seem clothed in a new au- 
thority ; and the claims of Gon upon his fallen creatures, no longer 
rehearsed as thcice-told tales to weary listeners, strike the heart with 
» power equally new and irresistible. In all of these, his legitimate 
province, is there not something in common ! The inquiry is already 
answered. The Beaut^ul, truly existing in all, though in each as- 
sumiug a different form, is his true aim. Id the physical world, it ap- 
pears as the perfection of outward form ; in the mental and moral, it 
assumes the shape most nearly approaching their respective standards 
of perfection, — the n xaKm of the Platonista. It will not, surely, be 
denied, that to such a goal must ever tend the efforts of the true Orator, 
no matter what be the actual subject of his thoughts. 

We have thus endeavored to trace the true nature of Genius, as dis- 
played in the departments of the Poet, the Artist, and the Orator — de- 
partments selected not for any peculiarity in themselves, but because 
in them we perceive most plainly the evidences of Genius, and in them 
it is lesst difficult to arrive at the object of our search. In each, we 
have found Genius to consist in a high appreciation of the BcArTiFrL, 
tn its most tttended sense ; a desire to approach and imitate it, and 
powers more or less commensurate with the exertions to which (hey 
are summoned. And though we are far from limiting the exertions of 
Genius to these particular fields, yet in every sphere a close scrutiny 
would doubtless reduce it under the same general rule. With this 
view of its natore we may better judge how far it is incompatible with 
Principle ; or, in other words, how far its natural tendency would in- 
cline it to swerve from the path of strict morality. Many words can- 
not be needed to deduce a conclusion so obvious. For what single 
feature in the nature or the practice of vice, is in harmony with a stri- 
ving after the good, the beautiful, the true 1 By abandoning the legiti- 
mate objects of its search. Genius would do violence to its own nature, 
and destroy the very conditions of its existence. The artist does not 
seek his inspiration in distorted and unsightly shapes, and when he 
reproduces uiem in their native deformity, our admiration at his skill is 
less than the disgust which its subject excites. We recognize and do 
homage to the genius they display ; but there is a painful sense of 
power perverted to uses foreign to its nature. The bird of Jove may 
not rend, vultnie-Ljke, the foul canitm wilh its beak ; the sweet strainB 
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«f the nightingale, if broken by harsh discord, would indeed " mak« 
night hideous." 

But if Vice were eo directly opposed to the natural tendency of 
Genius, and so abhorrent to the very principles into which it may b« 
Teaolved, how is it that its fame has so often been sullied by the dark 
stains of immocaliiy ? Why is the voice of praise so often interrupted 
by the earnest apology for acknowledged errors, and the very powers 
we admire held up to disarm a censure sometimea but loo well merited ? 
Why should the tear of pity start no leas at the character than the fata 
of a Savaob ? Why strive so earnestly to palliate the faults of a 
BYRoif and a Burns, if Genius is ao sure a safeguard 7 Such instan- 
«eB would seem to prove our conclusions, after all, but the fine-drawn 
theories of a zealous advocate, and, in truth, 

" Buelui u the unMibaLubal fabcio af ■ dieuo." 

Happily a few facts will explain these anomalies, and furnish the clew 
to others. It were little wonder that he whose life was but one scene 
of poverty and wretchedness, doubly embittered by the guilty scorn of 
an unnatural parent, should forget his high mission, and seek to stifle 
the pangs of an aching heart in the maddening excitement of the revel. 
Nor can it surprise us, that a youth like Byron's, divided between harsh 
rigor and injudicious indulgence, and followed, in riper years, by do- ■ 
mestic Bnbappiness of no common sort, should tend to weaken the 
svay of principle, and give the reins to uncontrolled passion. We 
woi^d not be understood here to palliate the laults of any ; our aim is 
simply to account for them. Bums is an example still more to the 
point. His was no ordinary genius ; and in him we find a love of 
beauty absorbing almost every other feeling. But his passions were 
ardent, and his will was weak ; his whole life is a series of errors in 
moments of excitement, followed by unavailing regrets; of earnest 
longings after something nobler and purer than mere sense can afford, 
ever vanishing before the impulse of a moment. His Genius was true 
to itself ; but, alas ! he was but a man, and too often its lustre is 
obsciured by the errors of those who had nothing else in common with 

But while we look with such pain on the spectacle of Genius per- 
verted and degraded to a station so far beneath its own, how great, on 
the other hand, is our delight when we see it consecrated in all its 
strength to the ends for which it was destined ! To behold a strict 
adheience to the precepts of duty is at any time a source of pleasure, ' 
since there is something in the nature of virtue in itself so lovely that 
we cannot but delight in its contemplation ; but when we see a mind 
distinguished by its preeminence in the endowments it has received 
irom its Creator, equally distinguished by the pure and lofty aim of all 
its efforts, and the stem principle to which all its actions are referred, 
OUT delight is tenfold increased. Such a spectacle is the nearest rep- 
resentation, — infinite though the disparity, — which we here can meet, 
of its All-perfect Source ; and we know not whether to admire most 
(he Geiuus it preaenis, orlhe Principle wMcfa diiects its actions, and 
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■which adda inch inoreasad lustre to its brilliancy. Genina and Prin- 
ciple, then, may exist together ; nay, apart from foreign influences, 
ttey must exist, togethei ; and when they are anited, we may loolt 
with confidence for the noblest example of a race o( beings m»de in 
the image of theii Goo. »■ ^■ 



THE OCEAN-CITY. 



Amodo Oib coral moantuiM of Ibe deep, 
B7 mmniu tai fait mennsidi habltadi 
A oitr emboMincd iitm. MsgaificeiK*, 
Wilh bar own tiuid, hath decked ber. Earth and Sea 
Imperial jeirela in her crowD haTS nt ; 
While Aream* unfailing, bom a thouuud ipriog*, 
UDriTaled gtory have panted into her 1^ 
And die'i enthroned, Great EiapraM of the Seaa, 
EudteMlf girt by wal'17 battleoienli. 
Battel than towning oak, or laTags rock, 
To drire Invaaioa on hie fbotitepe back, 
Tn {diink the faathen from the creet at Piide, 
And darii prMamptiOB. Albion'* wa-giit Queea, 
Not all the pearly accent* from the Up* 
Distilled of *weel Penaaaian, nor the erown 
Of vatt dominion, nnireml taw, 
Conid e'er indues to chanf^e for adamant 
(Shoatd Nature e'er nnile on the wild attempt) 
The rolling billom of ber liquid walli — 
For iroD-brsaried men, (be blue-hured Nympba, 
Who, with their trident*, the Amiada onuhed. 
And into fell Deetmctioa'a rocky jawi 
DroTo aturdy Holland'a fleet*. Uanambered yean, 
Which in the tattered garb of min clothe 
Eaith'i Dobleet towns, 'gaiurt tbii have launched tb^ wiatli ; 
But bom eacli Btroke new lustre fell in flame* ; 
So lambent tongnea confeea the worth of time. 

Ye ilarry bola. when neit the cbeeifiil loik 
Mom from ber (Inmbers with aweet car^ ranang, 
Apollo'* *teed* muff out yonr ^itmneriog lamp*, 
Behind Night'* wing* no mora rekindle them 
Upon the altar in the midat of Heaven. 
Your oU cannot gl*e birth lo half the btaie 
0( loyal ii^ndor, bedded in ray view. 
I *ee, of ooTal-tashkiiied, niM and idow, 

le of tntatnabed Kvl<l> 
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Wronght tn Ilia grace of mce Parbcticn]'* thurib, 
Tample and palaes, tower and colnma lini 
And gild in pmpeet gnnd Ibe oeeaa-lap. 

Vut tioopa of mermea, wandarigg tbimgh tba deep, - 
Upon ita ■limj bed, whet waalthj prej 
The nfiiaiii wsTei deroiu letze on, sod pom 
The Iwty heap into the cil^'i month. 
Ah ! many a galleoD proud theyVe made dagorp 
Ita folden entnili : nan; a brlsantine, 
Thst ilept ■> gBDtly no th' mMtable ooaeh, 
Ai donda npon the air ; and many a riiip, 
lliat rode the wat'iy minlDtaine Dndinnayed, 
And mocked the Ifghtninip, and the MonnyiUe*, 
Vainly, ndc-piarced. anbmergad, have been Ih^ pnyt 
To deck UlMT Ocean-Qneen. The mBrble oorpn, 
Tbe atnpty temple of a apiclt fled. 
Tombed b the aea-weed, 'iCBped the Mea* nunr. 
Yields Uko a jeweled goi to iBcriiege. 
Unaepntohied the ipurned clay monldefi ; bat 
The eadiet gemmed, the diamond couched in gold, 
The glitteciag walchmaii rram the walla of time. 
The boga of coin, which th' avaricioH graa^^ 
Who aell theii Um onto the nithleM flooda. 
And beai thenuelvea the yellow payment down — 
Theae crawn the glutted eo9^ of ^e aaa. 
The cannon meicUnH, whoae fiery heart 
Hai loat ita dirobbinga by the quenching teine ; 
Drowned are thethnnden of it* iron voice, 
Which, 'bove the anlt floor eloqnsDt, 'most itiodk 
The Btany epsnglea, from the gatea of Heaven, 
Woridi fiom their amx ; the keen-edged damai^n. 
The ancient cuiiaaa, brigandlne, and helm. 
That eaw Ibe Roman eaglea ride the winds. 
Which, with theii coating pinkou fan the wrald ; 
Fiuideraua miariTea, deadlier than the wralli 
Cyclopean anrila lent to Jove's right hand ; 
Proud banneii, lettered peDnona, ahowy plnmea. 
Aye, oar own ■tsi-crowliBd, eagle-endgn, too. 
Now dabbled in the liquor of the eea. 
And ^1 ita loatre apmled ; the inatrumeiiti, 
"HiBt atir the aoldiei'* courage, with the notea 
Of boiat'rMn diani, and tnunpat braying loud. 
With all the dnad mBohinery of Mara ; 
Hale fill the armory of the greedy lea, 
A naaleaa glory to th' nnmaitial rao*. 

Hmo womao t^goa. Tbe potant qneon, aa Hmtm 
Benign, and w Uie eye if mondng blr. 
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Witb riita«, DteekneM, InnoMiice, and Iot*, 

Aatolt Uw MionK embnuore* of mnD'a heart — 

TtM uiuilr hflut (hiovi wide iti wiUiBg gatei. 

While m B Aodnnd UaiAil Niules wa nad 

Her trinmphi of incoeH. There, too, benaadi 

Us huaiag crown of walen womui Teign*. 

But, Mimo^ ', mperior qaalitiea of mind, 

Tbo nuacline MMuce to their Mul* tnmfimd. 

And attar iKok of fodlike dignity. 

Where ahune eocceedi, if dignity be not, 

Theae give domeettc •ceptiei to the dunea, 

Whenwith to te&ch labmiauon in their mates. 

Who go, u daea the acoo^ed dava lo his taak. 

With headi dapendisg on their hairieai benata, 

And maay a dolefnl ligb, forth lo their toila. 

And daily wutderingl, laaa aa the Sun, 

With chariot laden with th' nnriaan day, 

Wheela fnsn hia |^t» bayoad the city walk, 

And eyaa hie uoonlida goal. Perched on a hill, 

Whoae brows o'enfaade the city in awful loatre 

The Sun's great palace flamea. The nnmarch ne'er 

Within th' imperial city rida ; whoM qaeeo. 

Whilst Fear and HiKTor, aimed with scoBi^ and qiaari 

Sweep tbroQgh the crowded arteries, arm in ann, 

Forbidi hia couners fiery hoob to sear 

Har pavements, leat dira Coafia^jatwo rise. 

And with her thouaaad toognes lick up the town. 

Of atone though stractured. and liy Neptuiw watched. 

Some tend vast herds thniughaut the ooiy fieldi ; 
Some Ihiin the bowels of the coral hills 
Dig palace walls, or hew the manly abaft, 
The virgin architrave, aiid frieze, or left 
Them their seala ; aome, in onwrittea ways, 
Thronjih acree aubmarine, with ni^nt limba. 
Scout, and a golden barveal reap ; which, piled 
And garnered duly in their miatreai' laps. 
Forbearance wins, and gentle looka, and lore. 
If love, ethere^ virtna ot angelic minds, 
Conid ever light thoae dni>gean-bresstHl damee, 
Who scoarge ftor pastime, whom by Nature's stiiet 
Decree they ahoold acknowledge lords ; whilst they 
Rejoice in eaae, on amnptaona couches laid, 
(Hie acaly terminationa of their forma, 
Spmntingfrom human, loathe an upright seat,] 
'Neath Lninry'B rich pavUion, at her board. 
To Time's doil, leaded flight add fpUen ringa, 
And aated Pleasure orown with bays of fong. 
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* Tbey hire b Queen, who, like ths ■orenoc' '^y> 

llut of tbe hraured dbUod's city, holth 
The tiDj throne mod Bceptrs, is the mother 
CieDeial of the memiBl ■warm, the eye, 
That •oani each Ihrobbing of the geaeral pulis, 
11a current healing;. Like Hyppolyta's, 
Famed miatnwB of Mais' glory zone, and qneea 
Otnnsle-lMeBBled maldi, onhusbanded, 
jUdwiring mea, hei woids an itatuea firm 
KDding tbe Uate ; hei will, ths legialatnn, 
Flihig the reign of Juilice and their Qodi ; 
And, graced with eloquence, though dumb, her arm. 
With gsatia wave, conveys a mightier wave 
Of joy or sorrow o'er Ih' obedient realm. 
She baa a. palace from tbe city's core. 
Whose flaming fareheads Ihint to every wall. 
To frown rebellion and base tumult down 
A diBBmbawerd mounUio. Fetra'a cliffil, 
Wbere coimorant and bittern build Iheir neata, 
And satyre howl a nation's requiem, 
Tbough erst Edumea'a sona there braved tba world. 
Within their excavated boaomB boast 
No shadow of anch giandeor. When the Ruasiani, 
Fur'dad and shaggy, on the Finland coast 
Hewed for imperial Catharine a home 
Out of tbe marble waters, she'd aiA board of 
This ocean-palace, elae her gjeat empire 
Had dept a frozen burden on the wave. 
Annibilation seems to seize on all 
Beneath its pillared porches; from on hi^ 
Amazement, brooding o'er the root saUims, 
Awea wilh retnrning glance the gazing aoul. 
Close 'neath jta roof th' eyea' shrinking abutter ore^M ; 
Wide-^read Ih' iv'ry porlala of the month ; 
And the astouiahed fingen, high upreared. 
Point to all quarten of the Stars' blue throne. 
How sball I paint thy beautiss, palace 1 How 
Describe tbe wonders of thy matchlew form T 
Interior and exterior tbou dost bear. 
Id goiden soil, cropa of aQpemal flowers. 
Gemmed rarer than Golconda'a coronet, 
r So muhiform and cariooi, that tbeeye ' 

Of ni^r men ne'er rests on such detightl. 
Who carved those rich mcaaicsT Who imprened 
Thoee speaking emblems in thy coral Walla, 
Hirtoric emblems of a diatant age. 
Of pead and «oiich, aod figured gi^ inwrought. 
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Tb7 ImMfS \mtf, ■DditoryoTUiyqiMtaal ' 

A IhoDMiHJ MIDI blus o'ei Ihae, wb«D tb* S«B>M 
Of Daphtfaa uid bitoiinD, cilx sod nud. 



Pire'i liqaid foa, prej ou Ihe nighlljr eniMn, 
Hung multitadiiiaDi, that fiam Unit lijw, 
Flamif 'nn, bra>Ui« a clond ^ ptuB «raii*, 
Which, tbaagb Ihg nt'ty atiira^iliBM dittuNd, 
Conveys ui4 (^n la tb' admirmg mm 
A burden of delifhL Oh ! far a pen, 
Whb inqiuUiaa burniag, fteah from heaTMii- 
To ohsntcler in fire Lhy loMnaa QnMo, 
By far Ihe fairast of thk Uirj race, 



Among ber omitly ladiei paerlen morsi^ 
Aa LooB 'midrt Ihs etar-eyed troopa afaera. 
When Calm, peaca-beariuf power, her potent an 
Swsepa o'er the IroabM bttTOD of Ihe lea, 
Smootbuic lit tumnit, with a nym^y train. 
She to Ibe tbrcabdd of her Ungdom ZDOonta, 
Where air and ocean battle in the atonn. 
Now ocean amilea oa them, dkporting wide. 
Some in Ibe element, and eome reclined 
On ebella, aea-chariota, and by ddphins drawn. 
All beaaCeom. Heaven rebonadi their joyful pei 
Bnt ai the Noatiloa, belive the breeie 
Exalting at the distant tread of man. 
Full* all her canTaa, and o'erwhelma ber baA ; 
So wbeu tbey feel, thongfa aiffat compela them no 
The dighleat ripple of appcoacbJDg nil, 
With sodden fright tfaey plhn in their riunta. 
And silent hasten to their nfe retreat. 

Thus have I faintly pictored, what bad else, 
Had not a ^Nrit lidd it in mine ear. 
Defied beHef ; that oaean^dwelUBg city, 
Ma^tficenl ; its lemi-biimao race ; 
Tbetr woDdmoB mode of liring sabmarine ; 
And their strange mannen, oostDmSi forenmienL 
Herein is moch, that seems to giTethe lie 
To simple Natnre, as aha dweHs with ns ; 
But, critic, know, earth, heaven, and sea jtt bM 
Food tot phikaopb J, and laMte Newton. 
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ISTS AND ISMa 

The present »ge has been, not inappropTiately, styled "an sge of 
isms." New-fangled notions and gossamer theories are as plenly as 
raoshrooms after a long rain, and many of them quite as unsubstantial 
sod ephemeral. They often remind one of the gourd of Jonah — very 
[feasant and refreshing shades for the fancy to revel in, but withered 
and burnt up the moment they come into the light of practice. Every 
conceited biockhead who panis after notoriety, bui without the slightest 
chance of gaining it by legitimate means, now sets on foot some un- 
heard-of theory — iho more wild and impracticable the better — forth- 
with claps an t'mi to the end of his name, and is landed to the skies by 
It gaping multitode. There is a class of men, and not a small one, 
who, like the crowds of the Areopagus, " spend their time in nothing 
else but either to tell or hear some new thing." And white the name 
of these i*mt is legion, their character is as motley as their number 
is great. We have Fourierists, who would cast the elements of socie- 
ty and government into the boiling caldron of anarchy, and, by some 
weird-like spells, spirit up a '■ new heavens and a new earib, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness;" Agrarians, who would give every man & 
piece of God's earth big enough to yield him food, and clothing, and 
" a penny to lay by for a ^ainy day ;" Peace-men, who are trying with 
the silken, bat strong cords of Love, to fetter the gory wheels of that 
Juggernaut, under which so many myriads of deluded humanity have 
been crushed ; and Abolitionists, who would strike off the manacles 
of the slave, and bid the down-trodden and oppressed go free. We 
liBve, too, those who would, by a new system of spelling, turn our good 
old English tongue into an inexplicable jargon — if we may use the 
expression, " knock it into a cocked hat ;" and then we suppose they 
want the old folks to go to school again to learn their letters ; and last, 
but not least, we have istt in religion, of every hue and grade, from 
the Swedenborgian transcendental ist, reveling in the etherialized feli* 
c»ties of a Mesmeric Heaven, to the Millerite fanatic, who, fancying 
he hears afar off the last dread trump, soars away fiom the house-top 
in robes of white, and to his amazement finds himself rather uncere- 
moniously landed on un'civil terra firma. And, as if all this were not 
enough, Mesmerism must give us " a new Bible," and invest the 
preachings f^ human reason with the authority of revelation. 

The characteristics of these iims are well worthy of inspection, for 
they are the chw^cteri sties of the age — the outward indices of a deep 
and mighty working of the great human mind. In general we notice 
they are bold and independent. Their very extravagance indicates their 
originaliijr and excursivenese of thonght. They take no man for their 
god-&ther — no creed for their compass — hut strike oat fearlessly on 
Ute broad ocean of thought, heedless of ancient landmarks. The bar- 
riers lh«t prejudice and superstition once raised effectually against new 
iiotiou sad Uuoiin, «re now quietly demolisfand by th« rvpesMd and 
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tremendous sbocks of the dashing waters of opinion. It seems as if 
no opinion could be advanced, however exclusive and paradoxical — ao 
theory, however chimerical and Utopian — but would find its able and 
enthnaiastic adherents. Cusloms and doctrines which, in another age, 
would have been spared, if for nothing else, at least on the ecor« of 
antiquity and hallowed associations, are now ruthlessly satinized and 
brought to " toe the mark" of a new standard — a standard 9f Utility 
and Right. Reform is the cry taken ap and reechoed ; and as it rings 
across the surface of society, the huge mass racks, and heaves, and 
groans, convulsed as by a ntoral earthquake. Old forms and institu- 
tions are leveled with the dust, and swallowed up ; new forms and 
creations spring aa if by magic out of the ruins. However exlraTa- 
gaot and absurd many of these Uma may be, there is in most of them 
meaning and power ; ihey are the exponents of new systems — the off- 
spring of bold, unfettered, original minds. 

Again, these istiis are praetieai. By this we do not mesn that they 
are not visionary and theoretical in their doctrines. Many of them are 
highly so. But they are practical in their object — they luve an appli- 
cation direct and important. They are concerned with quesUoDs of 
mighty import, affecting human life and happiness — human action and 
destiny. We have in them no nice theological hair-splittings, and fine- 
spun theories about the origin of the world, and of matter and mind, 
and a hundred other like things beyond the mind's depth and compre- 
hension. The idle vagaries of Thomas Aquinas and the Schoolmen — 
their voluminous discussions and musty lore, spent in spoculations as 
to the probable relative position of Heaven, Purgatory, and Tiqthet, or 
the form and elements of an angel's body, find liOle sympathy in the 
spirit of our day. Men no longer leave unexplored, 



"Truth meful 
To warch forbiddeD detif, where myiteiy Gee 
Not to be eolv'd, uhI lueleM if it might." 

Curious and interesting as such mysteries may be to men of lore and 
leisure, the subject of man's deplorable condition ts, to the masses, of 
far paramount intereat and moment. What care they whether the 
earth is made of fire, water, or " what-not," or whether angels eat and 
drink, as long as stem tyranny wrings their passive necks, relentless 
famine stalks through their dwellings, and lean, haggard children, 
clamor for bread t Here is the point : men are beginning to discover 
(what it would have been well, had they taken it for granted long since) 
that the world has a real, veritable being', and men a being in it ; and 
that most probably both men and earth were made for some certain and 
momentous purpose. They are beginning to wonder why the great 
human "body has been doomed to struggle, and sweat, and groan, in 
order that one or two dainty limbs may be petted and hnmored, and let 
grow fat and sleek. Strange this evil had not been thought of and 
mended long since ! Whatever has been, however, it is an undeniable 
feet, that, leaving these recondite speculations to the past, the isms of 
ou day are chiefly occupied in searchingfor the most feasible a ' ' 
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of woiUng out die greU problem of Hamin Progreaa and DestiDy. A 
principle when discoTered remaiDB not as formerly, like the pearl, em- 
bedded ia the hard sbetl of theory ; but is extracted- and polished, and 
fitted for uae. It is illustrated, and embodied, and bronghl to bear with 
powvx upon the popular mind ; and with the locotootive-hurry of th« 
day it epteeds on its course to work its wonders. 

Another feature in this state of things is the hearty devoted ness and 
strong endiusiaam of these self-styled Reformers. Many iiideed by 
their zeal have won the appellation of " men of one idea." Some have 
imagined that novelty was the inciting motive to the advocacy of theas 
<^inions ; but the depth of feeling, and enthusiaatic, self-denying toil, 
that frequently characterizes their advocates, prove this suppositioa 
gronndlesB. Men would not, like Gerrit Smith, distribute five hundred 
thousand acres of land to poor men gratuitously, without any feeling of 
Right or Duty in the matter. A city like Nauvoo, with its massive 
t«aple, coold not have risen ia a day, without a fixedness of belief, 
and an enthusiasiic devotion, Uiat is above the world's opinion of their 
acts. A Fourier would not have persisted for twenty-five years in 
intense studies, forced to bear the gibes and sneers of thofie around 
him, had he not been inspired widi a fervent zeal and strong love for 
Humanity, and believed that he waa digging up hidden truths, that 
would have a mighty bearing upon Human Destiny. We do not no- 
tic« this characteristic as unusual. The Crusader, his eye lighted 
with holy fire, and his heart glowing with religious fervor, marching 
to spill his blood in the Holy Land, — the Huguenot, courting death at 
the stake, and chanting Te Detinu while bis flesh U frying on his 
boqes, — both fumiah us with quite as aOriking examples of burning 
enthusiasm and high resolve in a darling cause. But we mean to say 
that these isms have power and energy — that, like the smoke and ashea 
of the volcano, they indicate the deep convulsion and earthquake tia- 
demeadi — the warring and tunnoil of elements deep in the bowels of 
society. 

Behold, then, here an outline of the isms of the day, roughly sketch- 
ed and imperfect, yet, we trust, not wanting in some of their boldest 
features. They are independent, often startling, not unfrequently 
visionary and extravagant ; showing conclusively that they come front 
minds that " swear in the precepts of no master" — follow the leading- 
strings of no guide. Though bold and original, however, they are not 
all mere "castles in the air;" they have the end of human action — the 
achievement of human destiny — as their grand and avowed object. 
Inspired with the glory of their ultimate aim, and undoubtedly some- 
what stimulated by the spice of novelty in their opinions, the advo- 
cates of (hese isms press their point with an unwonted singleness of 
purpose and fervor of enthusiasm. Their number is a token of the 
universality of their spirit, and that the cause of their prevalence is 
deep and radical. 

Their causes we nill make the subject of brief inquiry. As might 
be inferred from what has been said, we do not doubt many of these 
isu are ut&i knaves and demagogues, many oth»rs haiebraioed en- 
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tbusiaatfl. Many of theh theories show oa the face, thst they ara 
nothing but the invantions of schemtag and ambitioua men, -aa hobbies 
on which to ride to notoriety and power. Such waa the religion (^ 
Joe Smith and the Mormoas. Maay others show as clearly tluc tbey 
are the ofiiipring of a distempered imagination. An example in point 
is that of the fanatical doctrines of Miller sttd his followers. In the 
former case, we have an insiance of wily men taking adrantage of the 
preraiting spirit for reform and innovation, to work out their own self- 
ish ends ; in the latter, an outburst of this spirit, fnmenled by ignorance 
and SDperstition. But while craft and fanaticism may be Uie occasion 
of the rise of many of these Una, their chief, fmidunental caute, lies 
much deeper. There seems to be two manifest causes of the new 
andst^nge theories so rife in our age. One is the lone of indeptndamea. 
In some ages, men have a kind of holy honor for the man who deviaMs 
from received Dotions, and every man is deemed a rank, dowaright 
heretic, who dares to have a sentiment of his own. Such a time ia 
found in the middle ages, when every one 

" Lived where hia father lived — died where he died ; 
Ne'er had a duun Ibaugfata in all hia life, 
And lold them o'er each ia its owtamed [dscs. 
From morn till nij{bt — fcom youlli to hoarf a^" 
Prom such a spirit at the present day there is little to fear. There is 
rather danger from a spirit directly opposite, like that which prompted 
the man to bum the ancient Temple of Delphi, in order that bis name 
might be notorious throughout Greece. There is abroad an alarming 
tendency to profess and admire new uid bold doctrines. This is 
probably nothing more than a reaction from that deep lethargy, that had 
10 long weighed down the human tnind in a blind conformity to estab- 
lished usages. The mind of man, now active and untrsmmeled, has 
dtscovcred so much of error and absurdity in old systems and beliefs, 
that it has hastily concluded that all things old are radically vicious. 
Hence results that spirit of daring empiricism so strikingly developed 
in the isma of the day. It seems to be no argument wi& our experi- 
menters upon man and society, that a custum or institution baa with- 
stood the wear and tear of ages. They would overhaul and remodel 
the whole system, afler a new fashion of their own. They would de- 
stroy the right of individual property, and God's institution of marriage, 
and unite men in a joint-stock concern of wives, babies, houses, labor, 
and Budi like matters ; the whole being subdivided into phalanxes and 
squads, and directed by the laws of Vnivtrsnl Unity and Harmonif. 
The path of truth ia too straight and easy for these bold empirics ; 
they love rather the intricate maies of Uieir own fanciful tcreations. 
The pure, white light of reality and nature is too clear and simple for 
them ; they would have it tortured, as by a prism, into a thousand va- 
rious and unnatural hues of novelty and paradox. Careless of the good 
of humanity — of all that is esteemed pure, and good, and sacred anmng 
men — they set at defiance all law and virtuous restraint, and stigstiatize 
-all who oppose them ae ignorant and aupers^ioua bigots, and ttp^oaan 
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of the pTogreis of Imiium liberty ! Religion, science, government, all 
muBt sd^nht to be cauterized and slashed by these modest chailslsns, 
as if the life of these institutioDS could be tampered with, with perfect 
impunity. 

Another canse of these utm, and probably the occasion of the one 
already mentioned, has been already intimated, viz : the direction of 
tlumght to man's moral and social condition. Not that this condition is 
worse than it ever has been before, but that men are awake to this con- 
dition. They have discovered that tbey may think for themselves, 
and yet atcfii as good a chance for Heaven, as his .Most Catholic 
Majesty himself. With awakening thought has cornea lively sens* 
of those vast systems of Wrong, which have so long preyed upoa tb* 
well-being of man. The cause of Humanity, bleeding and smarting 
under the wotinds of injustice, has thus become known ; and a know- 
ledge of it is sufficient to awaken a strong sympathy uid love for the 
wronged and down-trodden, and as ardent yearning for the triumph of 
Human Right. 

" O'er sU the earth the aerf anerta hii fouchbe ; 

And boldlj now at hini; and autocrat. 

His worda of fiery hope the vaesal lanncheB." 

Men emulate each other in devising schemes for the good of man. 
Thought is sharpened upon thought, like knife upon knife. Every 
thing is subjected to the touchstone of Right ; and wo to all that it 
ibimd alloyed or spurious. To use a figure of Milton's, the hnge drag- 
net in whtch has been hauled down the slime and sea-weed of ages, is 
now undergoing^ an eagle-eyed scrutiny. Here, we believe, is the 
chief cause of the isnu of the day, in the inquiry into the true condi- 
tion, prospects, and dei>liny of man. As has been shown, many of 
these new theories are to be traced to cunning knaves or visionary 
enthusiasts, maoy others to men of extravagant vanity and ambition ; 
yet these are nothing more than counterfeits or misdirections of the 
prevailing spirit — proving rather its energy, than its non-existence. 

The effects of this tempest and turmoil of opinions have been, and 
will be, highly important. Every institution uid custom must go 
through a searching ordeal, and every thing antiquated or ridiculous 
will be entombed in its own absurdity. Doubtless much that is good 
will be destroyed in the general purging, for the sight of so much that 
is wrong and defective tempts even wise men to pitch the whole over- 
board, and mould anew the great system of society and government. 
Yet this universal agitation and clashing of opinions wilt, we think, in 
the end, be of mighty benefit. There is to be, doubtless, a terrible 
struggle betwe^i truth and time-honored, but erroneous notions on the 
one hand, and infidelity and lawlessness on the other. But we have 
. little apprehension for the result. We have no sympathy with those 
alariDists who are trying to bugbear men from free thought and discus- 
sion. No more certain is die spark of fire to be elicited by the coq- 
tact of flint and steel, than is ^e truth to gleam forth fVom the wairing 
and dashing of opiniou ; and no mom sore does the ready tinda 
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catch tad kindle up the spark, than do minda y«aniiog after tmth seize 
upon and blazon it abroad. Many old cuatoma and e^tems will, un- 
doubtedly, cling to life with the dntch of drowning men ; but those 
popular prejudicea, which have ao long buoyed Ihem up, are fast fail- 
ing, and they must eventually aink and perish. The sweat of the pooi 
man's brow shall not forever support ttie nabob in indolent vice, while 
he himself ekes out a scanty living for his family by sturdy, unremit- 
ting toil. The soil which God gave to mui shall not always be mo- 
nopolized by & lazy aristocracy, either of birth or wealth, while the 
poor worker'sxhild cries for bread. Education and knowledge shall 
not always be^ossessed only by a privileged few, but shall gleam with 
their rays of enlightenment and hope into the minds of all. The 
Demon of War shall not forever stalk through the earth, to wn^ ia 
his dread winding-sheet the forms of so many unoffending victims. 

The word hath gone forth ; thoo^t — earnest, living thought — ia 
working mightily fur the emancipation of an enthralled humanity. Old 
systems of Wrong must yield, for the masses have said it. 

Many, however, are fearfully apprehensive of the general prevalence 
of skepticiam. The boldness sad extravagance of these new opinions 
ataitle them. They diead that these itms will involve men and so- 
ciety in general wreck and chaos. They point to the restlessness 
under restraint, the contempt for received notions, and the extrava- 
gancies of Reformers, as premonilory symptoms of such a Revolntioo 
as convulsed France to its centre. But dieir fears are unwarranted. 
All this is nothins but die exuberance and heyday of young thouglu, 
soaring away boldly like the new-fledged bird from its nest, and ex- 
ulting in its new-foond powers ; it is not too much to expect, that 
when it has been chastened by age and experience, it will fly in its 
prc^r sphere, with due steadiness and moderation. Bat there is one 
grand preventive of the spread of skepticism. Says Edward Beecher, 
" there ia aome alarm at this tmiversal agitation ; but for one, I bless 
God for it. New thoughts and theories are as abundant as leaves in 
the spring, but there is no danger ; for they all point directly to the 
good of humani^." Here is the grand conservator of order and tmth. 
There may be a few ivho, sick of the noisy cutting and slashing of 
opinion, will flee to the citadel of the skeptic ; but they will be, like 
faermits, " few and far between," who withdraw from the bustle of so- 
ciety, believing there is in it no enjoyment. Snch men cannot see 
that, though the tide ebbs and flows, and eddies toss about the water, 
the great channel sets only one way, down the stream to the great 
ocean of truth. What maUer if minda launch out boldly on seas of 
imexptored thought, so long as charity is their Polar Star, and the good 
(tf man their desired haven 1 What matter if men differ in theory, so 
ItHig as they aU have the improvement of humanity deeply at heart t 
A common object ia like a convex lens — it unites the rays of diverging 
opinions and feelings, and brings them to one focus. The good of man ! 
It is one of the chief ends of Christianity itself. And the day has 
gone, when men must be anathematized as heretics and errorista, be- 
eauae they cannot frame their lips to pronounce alight the Shibboleth 
of any cre«d whatereN 
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A word or two with regard to the aidor and «nthnBiutic devoticm of 
modem Reformen. It aeems to m there is in this more to hope than 
to feai. Give us, say we, a few gntbursts of popular phrenzj, rather 
than a changeless stagnation of sentiment. It angnrs far more for 
progresB and development. As said the IndiatF aboat Chriatian zeal, 
" better the pot should boti over, than not boil at all." Far from us be 
the man of cold calculation and heartless theory — the man who gives 
to principles mere intellectual homage, without letting them atamp their "^ 
characters of deep impress upon the heart. Such are not the men to 
work upon and mould the popular mind. Give as the man of heart, as 
well as of tlionght ; who, when he believes, can feel — feel warmly, 
zeslousl}', nay, even with enthuaiaam. The Middle Ages were full of 
scholastics of giant intellect, of indefatigable toil,*of prodigious learn- 
ing '< yet little good did they for man. And why T — dtey were men of 
intellect, not of heart. They could, in logic, " sling stones at a hair'a 
breadth and not miaa ;" but ihey felt acarce a heart-throbbing- for poor, 
struggling humanity. 

Such life and ardor the age calls for. Principlea of mighty im- 
portance hare of late been discovered i and we want the strong en- 
thusiasm to excite dormant minds, and send home life-giving truths 
with electric power to the heart. Heaven send us more of it! 
But when this end is subserved, and men come to be on the alert to 
detect and punish wrong and injustice, this enthuaiaam will cool and 
subside. The blood wiU fiow uuongh the veins of society with less 
heated and hurried pulse ; we shall have nothing to feai from the palsy 
of indifference, or the spasms of fanaticism. 

It wilt be seen that we look with little alarm upon the ism* of the 
day. It is because we believe that an active, popular mind, will olti- 
mately see and follow the Right. From thought, free and bold, wa 
hope all things ; shackled and servile, nothing. It is because of oui 
Faith, also, in the Law of Progreas, which shows us that a brighter 
day is dawning for Humanity and the World, 



PAKTICriAES RESPECTING BXnW& 

When sojourning, recently, in one of the most secluded sections of 
Central New York, it was om fortune to meet an intimate friend of 
the poet Bums. Their acquaintance, which commenced at an early 
■ge, an unity of thought and interest soon ripened into the closest at- 
tachment. They became the partners of each other's eecrels — they 
engaged together in many little projects, and, of course, in time, knew 
the peculiarities in each other's character. It may be interesting to 
the admirers of Bums, to hear from this man some particulars respect- 
ing him, though, in a few instances, evidently infected with a degres 
«f national prejudice. 
" Buns," fas said, " saily in life eihibited many peculiar qoalitifls. 
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He was not fond of rivalry, nor, Kppaiently, ambitioua of applause ; 
yet he always employed every means within his reach for giving bis 
mind that healthy development, which might enable it to grapple aay 
emet^ency. He became the nucleus of the socjeJ circle ; he em- 
braced every opportunity for extending hia general knowledge, and 
improving his talent at conversation, and extemporaneous speaking." 
Our informant and the poet were members^ the same debating »o- 
^ ciety at Manchline. Here Bums, who was a punctual attendant, tioon 
became the brightest star, excelling both in wit and logic' At this 
place, al«o, much of his time was occupied in corresponding with his 
friends ; from which, it is thought, he in a measure acquired that easy 
and pathetic style which characterizes his al\er productions. 

Bums never wrot« for the purpose of pleasing critics. Hie motivea 
were not selfish. His writings have no appearance of affectation, and 
are interesting, because natural — because conveying the emotions of a 
warm and sympathetic heart. Had he written, like many who have 
ascended Parnassus, merely to extend his name, his Muse would cor- 
tainly have been more prolific. But, as it was, few of hia produotions 
came from the closet. Other duties were imperative, and when in 
their discharge any unusual occurrence wrought upon hia feelings, it 
woe at once recorded in rhyme on the tablet of his memory. His ad- 
dress to the " wounded hare," snd " I'am O'Shanter," without doubt 
the best of the kind ever written, were composed in the field. 

We should be willing to pardon the many little imperfections in 
Bums' writings, since he wrote from the impulae of the moment. 
Time and pains were needed to give his productions completeness. 
Scott, when writing his Marmion, it is said, labored as for immor- 
tality. Night and day his closet gave him no rest. Bums, on the 
other hand, held the plough, or drudged in the duty of exciseman, and 
composed in the field, or wine-cellar. Yet, amid all these disadvan- 
tagea, his sympathy was alive, and the varied occurrences in nature 
were well filled to infiame a heart so easily impressed. The thunder- 
cloud driving along the healh, the ghostly vapors of morning, and the 
quiet murmuring of his own lovely Nith, awakened in his mind that 
rapture which none but the poet can appreciate. 

Again, Burns had a boundless compassion. The " little monse," 

EloDgfaed up with her nest amid the cold stwms of November, moved 
is pity. Hia fellow-peasant, his " Auld Mare Maggie," and his "Pooi 
Mailie," alike felt his benevolent regard. With a heart, then, open to 
every impression from the outer world, and susceptible of the most 
exquiaite feeling, how could he be other than a poet 1 Nature moved 
a response in his breast which could not be suppressed, but came forth 
in the most touching and pathetic strains, conceived in a moment, ex- 
pressed in a moment, natural, interesting, and free from that sickly 
sentimentality so common in more elaborate writings. 

We have heard it remarked that sarcasm is peculiar to the talented. 
Whether this is so, may be a matter of doubt ; but, certainly, ao one 
possessed it in a greater degree than Bums, or ever made it a more 
efficient weapon. " Death and Doctor Hornbook," that pdnce of lam- 
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poons, it ia well knows drove iha Doctor from bis home and proreaaioo. 
Baraa, however, addom employed saiire, unless when well provoked, 
and moat of it waa simed agaJDst men of rank, who could not suffer a 
mere peasant-boy to gain so wide a popularity. We have aeldom 
seen anything more sarcastic than the following, addressed to a noble 
lord, who, it seems, rested for distinction on anceatral merit: 

" Bright rsD thy lins, O G , 

Through man; ■ fBr-bnied (in. 
So ran the rur-fanied Rooiui way, 
So ended ia ■ miie." 

A poet, indeed, may indulge in satire, for this is his only means of 
defence. 

There is another pecaliarity in Burns' writings, which, doubtleas, 
all have noticed, but few, we believe, have alluded to. In composing 
he followed hie omn taste, rather than known rules, and hence wu 
very fortunate in selecting auch words as coneaponded in sound with 
the sense conveyed. In his address to a jully fiddler, he begins — 

" Lang may yonr albuck jiog and diddls." 

Most rhymesters would reject this verse, as being extremely vulgar ; 
yet leave it out, and the song loses half its beauty. Bums was well 
aware that a writer, to be interesting, should employ such words as 
are used in common discourse. 

We said, above, that " Tam O'Sbanter" was composed in the field. 
There is an incident connected with the composition of this poem, 
which may give us a profitable lesson. It was composed in the ieia- 
ure of an evening, and so highly excited was the poet when dwelling 
on the heroic Tam, galloping through mud and mire, that he actually 
shed tears. It seems almost impassible that a poem, containing over 
two hundred verses, and which such men as Scolt and Wordsworth 
have praised, could be written in so short a time. But Bums waa in- 
terested, deeply interested in the subject ; and what cannot a mind in 
such an ecstasy accomplish 1 We may rest assured, that time is not 
needed to give our writing completSnesa, if the subject so interests us 
that we weep. 

Bums' moral character has oflen been the subject of nnjust criti- 
cism. Some of his poems, it must be admitted, are of a bad nature ; 
yet it proceeded rather from a momentary excitement of his passions, 
than from settled principles. His passions were very strong, and, 
when uiduly excited, led him into a great many errors, which after- 
wards caused him deep repentance. But in his usual state he ad- 
hered most rigidly to the principles of morality. No one can read 
his " Lament for the Earl of Glencaim," " Man waa made to mourn," 
and other kindred poems, without finding abundant proof of a heart of 
unusual purity and benevolence. 

Bom in the lowest walks of life, and deprived of many privileges 
by a lordly aristocracy, hia political sentimenls were strictly demo- 

roi^mi. U 
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cTfttic, and hia persond inTectives on men of high rank, it ia well 
known, oaused him a great many threats and a great deal of bitter 
. feeling. He could not brook dependence, however slight ; and, when 
his family were suITeriiig extreme poverty, the proffer of a few poun^ 
from a friend came to him, as he eipresses it, " like a double ctirse," 
He would endore any privation raihei than b« bound in a servile obli- 

Our friend, in descanting on the literary cliaracter of Bome, ex- 
pressed the belief, that he was able to excel in any province, and that 
his prose was not inferior to hia poetry, eilher in thought or express- 
ion. This gentleman, before his departure for America, occaaionally 
receired letters from the poet, a few fragments of which, under the 
address of John Kennedy, the reader may find in " CunDingham's Life 
and Land of Burns," 

When reviewing the character of Bums, all must regret that his lot 
was not cast in a place more congenial to the study of poetry. Ages 
may roll away before another like him will appeal in our midst. His 
meteor shone for a moment, then disappeared forever ; and now, when 
it is too late, do we begin to deplore our loss. Burns sought an honest 
livelihood, but was forced to seek it by the most degrading service. 
Nearly every plan proving ill-iinied, he lived on the verge of despair. 
Being in such a state, we wonder that he did anything in a lilerary 
capacity. His countrymen suffered his mighty spirit to languish ami4 
the reverses of fortune, amid poverty, amid degradation. Herein ia 
their fault. He scorned pecuniary aid, but they might have given 
him a belter employment — an eraploymeni which would have encour- 
aged his drooping spirits — ^have given leisure for the cultiva<ion of his 
muse, and, perhaps, have rescued a life, bo bright with {venges of it» 
meridian ^ory. 



THE IRISH IN AMERICA. 



PfiSHAPa no coimtry in the world is now exciting' so mtfch attention 
as Ireland, and none deserves or receives so much sympathy and com- 
miseration. For centuries torn by civil commotions and ravaged by 
foreign invaders, that " sweetest isle of the ocean" is wrapt in douds 
of gloom, through which no single ray of light is gleaming to indicate 
the dawn of a brighter and better day. Notwithstanding the toils of 
her warriors, the appeals of her orators, and the waitings of her bands, 
Ireland is yet under the heel of spiritual and civil despotism, aad ber 
children struggle, vainly struggle to shake off the chains i^at bind 
them. 

Her miioa with England, which might be the means of instiriog 
national tranquillity and prosperity, reduces her to the extremity ef 
distress, and plunges her into the depths of disgrace, through the mis- 
Uttiognuutt (nr vorraptub of-tiuiM officers, irtto km K^iwtedtoHi- 
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perintend her Bflsirs — officers who know little and cart mDch. less foe 
the trm interests of the CMUitry. 

Id Bubjeetion to bad laws badly administered, the people, go&ded to 
desperatioa and regardless of all principles of right iind molality, have 
plunged into every excess, ea^rly seiziOf all oppoitunitiee to vent 
theii rage against their oppressors, and blindly engaging in any secret 
conspiracy that might be plotted, however small the chance of suc- 
cess. To all the disadvantages of bad govemmeDt and the horrors 
arising from a confused state of society, connected with a suprersti- 
tious and degraded religion, add the distresses of famine, and you will 
hate a lainl conception of the present state of Ireland, and the causes 
that urge on and swell the tide of emigration. 

Wretched and oppressed, with no brighter prospect to cheer them 
forward in the weary march of life, it is little wonder that they direct 
their eyes to olhor shores, and hope to find, amid new scenes in a 
iud (^ itruigers,. that which, ihmigh the birthright of every human 
beiag, ts denied them at home. Where, then, sludl they look but to 
America, the Utopia of European minds \ To America they come, 
ind, to our shame be it said, in loo many cases they repent of the re- 
nwTsl, and long to exchange their degraded, outcast state, with plennr 
to eat and wear, here, for their independence, with potatoes and salt 
ud nakedness at home. Disembarking on onr soil, instead of meet- 
ing that warm reception which they have every reason to expect, and 
vhicb common humanity demands, they are every where greeted with 
whispers <d eusptcioo and glances of cuDtempt. No hand is stretched 
for^, no face puts on a smile to welcome them. Having abandoned 
the land of their bir^ and being abandoned by the luid of ^eir adop- 
tion, some sink down in despondency, content to drag out the portion 
of existence that yet remains in little less than sl&vid toil ; while 
othets, adopting a less laborious, but more criminal occupation, be- 
come candidates, I may almost say of necessity, for our alma-houaes 
and onr penitentiaries. 

Let us turn our attention, for a moment, a little more particularly to 
the real character of the Irish, as contrasted with that with which we 
sie pleased to invest them. Many of us seem to suppose that " Irish- 
man" is but another nune for all that is degraded, ignorant, and vi- 
cinns. The word " paddy" originates in our minds somewhat the same 
feelings and vsgue fears which children have in the nursery when 
fnghlened to silenoe by stories about Black Dou^asses and Blue- 
beards, and the former is about as rational a subject of (error as the 
laner, certainly no more so. On meeting tme, the flesh of some peo- 
ple has a strange popeasily to crawl, and their tender souls are har- 
rowed up with indefinite visions of Inquisition -dungeons, black-robed 
familiars, ^amb-screws, racks, and faggots. BW, surely, this has no- 
thing to do with Irish character ; it is the mere creation of our own 
fancy, rather our bigoted prejudice, which refuses to listen to the 
teachiags of reality. Instead of the stupidity with which we please 
to gift mem, they are the sprightliest nation on earfli ; instead of a 
s^h diaregaid of others, they have the kisdeit, moat ayaptthizing 
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heuta in the world ; iimtead of a c&releBs indiffereDce in regard to 
the welfare of country, and a kind of attachment to lawleBaneas and 
mob-juatice, they are the moat patrii^c of men, whether in their na- 
tive OT their adopted land. 

But the anbject I have chosen ia " The Irish in America," utd I 
now proceed to conaider, briefly,— 

1. Their PoUtical, — U. Their Religious Influence among us. 

The existence among any people, of a large body of fureignras, 
fnniisbea certaioty a matter for serious thought to the prudent siatea- 
man, and faim who wishes well to his country. Emphatically is thia 
remark Inie in a country like our own, differing in the essential prin- 
ciples of its government from almost every odier, — where we have 
among us hundreds of thouaands whose education, habits of thought, 
religion, and the like, apparently unfit them for the right discharge of 
the duties which devolve upon them. The foregoing remaps apply 
generally, wherever there ia, in uiy land, a class who seem to have 
■eparate interests from the great body of the people, be they of native 
or foreign stock. They derive their support, it ia true, from the same 
soil, and are warmed by the same sun ; but, like trees transplanted to 
an uncongenial clime, they do not take deep root, and the first slonn 
hurls them destructively in all directiona. We do not belong lo that 
class rightly termed " croakers," and yet we respect rather than ridicule 
thoae who keep an eye open to observe the influence exerted by these 
atrangers upon our institutiona. 

Moreover, history lifts up her voice and warns us of powerful atates 
wrecked on this same rock. The Helots, on more than one occasion, 
caused their Lacedtemonian masters trouble : and, in more modeni 
times, the Turkish mamelukes in Egypt overthrew a dynasty rendered 
venerable by age, and placed upon ^e throne a usurper from their own 
number. With these thinga, however, in mind, we still feel that no 
great danger is threatening us, and thai the little which doea exist ia 
caused solely by their own reckless misconduct and want of prudent 
foresight. 

We are told that the nature of onr government requires intelligence 
in those who direct it, and that, inasmuch as the Irish lack this con- 
fessedly valuable quality, much danger is reasonably to be appre- 
hended. 1 admit that a good share of intelligence is indispensable in 
those who direct the government ; but, surely, no very superior genius 
is demanded to enable a man to deposit a vote in the ballot-box, and 
likewise to judge of the virtues and abilities of him whose name is 
printed on Uiat vote. Many consider our republican simplicity so 
complicated an affair, that they deem twenty-one years' study little 
enough to enable a person to penetrate its depths and explore its laby- 
rinthine passages. This would be litde enough time to make them 
Calbouns or Websters; but it ia, fortunately, not necessaiy that all the 
citizens of a republic be of that kind. Now the Irish, with their 
quick penetration and ready genius, can, evidently, in a very short tiow, 
render themselves at least as capable of voting as many of die beardless 
striplings of one-and-twenty, who now figure as newly-fledged firee- 
nun on every election-day. 
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But the most ronnid^le argnmBnt aiJ^aiBSt foTeigDere, and especially 
tile Irisb, U, that they are prejudiced against onr form of goTemment, 
8Dd woald be ready at any time lo aseiet in its overthrow. The falsity 
of ihie statement is as plain almost Eta Its absurdity. In the first place, 
it is not true that they are hostile, in the least degree, to republicanism. 
The Btniggles made by the Irish, and the suffering* they hare patiently 
endured, for the last three cenlnries, in trying to regain their liberties 
ind rights, diaprove the assertion. To live tinder a monarchy or a 
despotiam, and be a. supporter of these forms, are two different things, 
u many kiogs and tyrants have been forced to feel in exile, or con- 
feis with their necks in ths halter or on the block. None, surely, 
would be better or firmer champions of freedom, than the refugees from 
oppression ; none more attached to Liberty, or more zealous worship- 
era at her shrine, than those she has rescued from the grasp of Ty- 
lanoy. The truth is. Irishmen are real Jacobin Republicans in 
ipirit, and when we press those with whom we suppose ourselves ar- 
guing, they will quiedy shilt their ground, and open a battery upon us 
from this position, that the Irish are such ultra-republicans that they 
would change freedom into utter licentiousness, annihilating all the re- 
■crainla of law and moral obligation. They who urge this doctrine 
ue the same individuals who profess to believe that the poor Paddies 
smigrate lo this country expecting to find silver dollars growing on the 
boshes, and therefore we deem no answer necessary. 

In the second place, admitting that they are disposed to harm us, it 
is not in their power. The greSt mistake, that leada us astray in all 
sur calcnlations and speculdtions on this subject, is this : We heu 
that during a single month twenly-flve thousand have landed in our 
various seaport cities, making in one year three hundred thousand. 
U ten years this number would swell to three millions, and in ten 
times t«n years to thirty millions. .Dreadful! we exclaim; we are 
assuredly ruined ; for in one hundred years the Irish will outnumber 
ns, the powers of government will be usurped by them, and delivered 
o>er to His Holiness the Pope, and all Protestants will be involved in 
one indiscriminate massacre ! 

Now this is soberly the " burden of the song" continually harped 
upon by our stump-oratora and our hyper-patriotic editors. But all 
riiis, we may see at a glance, is mere inflated nonsense. The fact 
diat some of the Irish, during this period, will " shtiflle off this mortal 
coil," and that some Americans will be ushered into being, seems to 
be forgotten. 

The truth is, though we simmion to our aid our Yankee skill in 
guessing, we cannot but see, on examination, that the native popula- 
tion must ever be far in the majority ; for, while foreigners increase 
by arithmetical, im increase by geometrical progresaioii. Moreover, 
the history of the country shows that they have not, in any instance, 
(tuilesB the common-school question in New York be an exception,) 
made an issue against us ; but, in spite of the contradictory assertioBS 
of the wire-pullers in both political parties, whose statements are 
genentUy made to «der, I thmk we must a^t that they have been 
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neatly equally divided between the existing putie> in sU om elec- 

Time will allow Da to take bat a haaty glance at the remaining dJvi- 
eion of our eubject ; and, indeed, no very extended and careM one is 
needed, to enable us to fonn a correct opinion. 

Is it probable then, that Catholicism will ever be the prevailing faitli 
of our country ? 

Is ^t likely that Uie day will dawn, when these sovereign States 
shall be reckoned among the dominions of the Roman Pontiff ? — when 
the beggarly Franciscan, clothed in his shirt of hair for the mortifica- 
tion of the flesh, aholl cause the creduloos rabble of onr etreeta to 
stare U the recital of the miraclea wrought by the founder of his or- 
der ?— when the Dominican ahall bring the heretic back to the trvtb, 
not so much by the power of his piea^ng, as by the terrors of that 
institution which St. Dominic founded in the time of the crusade 
against the Albigenses? — when the Jesuit, by his. wiles and intrigue, 
shall establish a spiritual despotism, and maintain a system of espion- 
age throughout the land, more accursed than that which revealed to 
Napoleon the secret thoughts of every heart in Prance ? — when the 
Eucbaiiet, borne alotl in the farcical procession, shall command the 
homage of every passer-by, the cathedral bells summon the supersti- 
tious people la vesper and coslin prajrer, end Ave Mariai mingled with 
Pater Nosters salute the ear at every oomer ? Is our country, in & 
word, to fall from the height to which religious trtith has raised it, in- 
to that abyss in which Italy and Spain*havB been for centuries buri«d ? 
To all these interrogations we may, without boasting, yet with confi- 
dence, answer in the negative. 

. The supposed state of things, which many believe will yet be wit- 
oessed, must result either from the incresae of Catholic emigrants, or 
from the conversion of onr citizens to that religion. It cannot result 
from the former of these causes, we lui«e already seen, and that it will 
not from the latter, will be plain from one or two considerations. 

To say nothing of the generally admitted fact, that the power of 
the Papacy is on the decline, and that its present vigorous action is 
but the convidsive death-struggle, there are other sufficient reasmia 
why this religion can never prevail among ns. With the exception of 
a few over-zealous as well as over-fatted priests, no one attempts to 
bring Protestants within the pale of the ' infallible Holy Catholic 
Church,' or in subjeotioa to a four- score-years-old, four-thousand-miles- 
distant shadow of power, who wields a sceptre so rotten that he dares 
not use it, lest it crumble in the very act, and who fulminates bulls 
as harmless and almost as laughable as those perpetrated daily by his 
liege subjects of the Emerald Isle. 

The notes of alarm, I am aware, are continually sounding, (neither 
too loud nor too clear,) and we are summoned l^ the pulpit and the 
press to rescue the West from the clutch of papal tyranny. Through- 
out the valley of the Mississippi, which is destined to be the repository 
of that power which wiU control the world, the cross-mounted steeple 
and the Log cabin rise tagsiher, followed speedily by the conveat and 
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ihe odiege, to ivhich the children of Cathohc and Protestftnt are alike 
invited to reptiir : and these are auetained b^ the fimds of the Proper 

But we inuBt Temember that there are a larger munber of Protestant 
ministers in the West than Romiah priests ; that while th« latter strag- 
gle to keep what they have, and act only on the defensive, the former 
carry on a war of aggreaaioo, which, in nwneroua cues, is success- 
fol. 

Moreover, the light of troe science always dissipates the darkness 
of a superstitious lai& ; and we may rest assured that in proportion as 
intelligence spreads, so will the principles of the Reformation prevail, 
until an advocate of that religion whose fhndamental maxim long has 
been, " Ignorance is the mother of devotion," will be considered a 
" rara avig." The contest must be one of error against truA : who 
iben need aemble for the issue 1 



BOtTON AND COTIBR. 

There is hardly anything more interesting and instrective, than 
comparisons berweea the lives of eminent men. This is in a high 
degree the case, when we t^e into considerition the lives of those 
who have lived with different habits and pursuits, aod for different ends. 
We love to compure the labors and the lives of the Scholar and the 
Atlist ; the Philosopher and the Warrior ; bnt we take greater d^ight 
in a ttompatieon of those in the aame Tocalions — the Hero widi the 
Hero ; the StatesoMB with the Statesman ; the Philosopher with the 
Philosopher. 

There is a pecnliar pieasnre in conteniiJating Genius under any 
form ; in tracing its rise and progress ; in viewing its eflects upon the 
werid, and the ends which it accomfdishes. And, although it may be 
mote interesting to examine minutely the advance and the resntts of 
the labors of eminent men, yet it is more instructive and sufficiently 
interesting to took at only die great and leading ciretmistances of their 
lives. We thus compare Genius with itself. In doing it we discover 
some of its greatest taws. 

He who investigates the lives of the iHnstrions, both of the Ancient 
and the Modern World, cannot fail to observe, that Genius disregards 
all ocet'defttcri drdumstoKes. The pdace is not too splendid for it, not 
the cottage too humble. Indeed, it often deserts the former to rear its 
throne in the latter. To illustirate this hw, we compare Buffon widi 

These distinguished savans were not contemporaries. Bufien was 
bom in Burgundy, in Sep., 1707; Cnvier at Monlbeliaid, a town ctf 
France, in August, ITGS. Their circumstances in early life were 
strikingly dissimilar. In rank and fortune, they were at almost the 
two mOnmtB zt aeatMy. Bidbn's fother was a Cooweler of iBtato, 
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and of immenae we^ih, while the fstber of Cuvier was a Soldier, 
who supported his family from the small pay of a subordiaate officer 
in a Swiss legimeot. ForUioe piesented to the one, station, wealth, 
and influence— every advantage for early culture, and every opportnnity 
for pursuing his hvorite studies, and for gratifying bis inclinations. 
To Uie other she gave <ri>scurity, and almost poverty. 

Bufibn commenced his travels in very early life. While at the 
College of Dijon, he accidentally became acquainted with a yomig 
nobleman and his tutor. The Utter, being a man of considerable at- 
tainments, and devoted to the sciences, found a ready access lo the 
mind of a youth endowed with such temper and abilities. Traveling 
is often resorted to for the mere pleasure of moving from place to 
place, or from the excitement which strange objects produce. Bufibn 
appears to have traveled with two objects in view — pleasure and profit. 
The young nobleman was always bis companion in the one, the tutor 
his guide in the other. He could polish his manners at Court, and his 
mind in the society of the literary and refined. He could enlarge his 
views by intercourse with different nations, and refine bis tastes amid 
all that was beautiful, and sublime, and eloquent in Nature or Art. 
During bis joumeyings, before be had attained to his majority, he suc- 
ceeded to a yearly income of about sixty Uiousand dollars. This 
enabled bim to pursue anything in his studies to which bis desires 
inclined, and to indulge in every gratification of his paasioae. Ac- 
cordingly we find bim engaging in most expensive scientific investigar 
tions, and indulging in all the gayeties and excesses of a French table. 
He seems to have lived up lo the motto, " Live while you live." 

With Cuvier everything was different. His whole resources for 
improvement, in early life, were confined to his native village. But 
Nature — glowing, lovely, majestic, full of life and activity, with her 
ten thousand musical voices, and her countless forms and glories — was 
Been and felt on bis native hilb, and in his native woods. His pas- 
sion for investigating her bidden laws was intense. But his parents' 
circumstances could not indulge bis inclinations, not even in the 
choice of bis profession. He was destined for the Church; and, as 
his uncle was a Lutheiaa clergyman, bo hoped through bis infiuence 
to obtain preferment in it. A fortunate circumstance happened, which 
changed jiis purpose. Prince Charles of Wurlemberg, visiting at his 
sister's in Montbeliard, heard from her high encomiums on his extraor- 
dinary abilities. Having sent for bim, be was so pleased with his an- 
swers and performances, that be determined to enroll bim in the Uni- 
versity of Stutgart, at bis own expense, and to place him in the Acade- 
mio Caroline. Here be made as great proficiency as at the school 
in his native village. He stood first in scholarship and talent, and at 
the early age of nineteen was successful in bearing away the highest 
prizes. Nothing could abate bis love for the natural sciences. He 
pursued them with great delight in bis leisure raomeots ; but at this 
time they could bring him no emolument, and be was forced by hJa 
pecuniary circumstances to seek support by other means. Having 
finished his smdies at the Academie «f nineteen, Pri&ce Charles coi^ 
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ferred upon him lii« order of Knighthood. He entered npon a comet 
of poiilicel reading, in ezpectalion of entering some branch of the ad-i 
miDistnl^ion, under the uispices of bis benefactor. The lime* pre- 
Tenied u immediate accompliehment of hii wisbea. MeAowhile be 
•ought a aituation at> Tutor, and obtained one in the family of the Coiiat 
d' Hericy. Here we find him again taking advantage of a maritime 
sitQation to study Ichthytrfogy. But ^is was not all that he gained at 
(he Count'a. He became acquainted with some of the beat and (Boat 
nfiaed of the surroundiag nobility. Accident led him taio intUDB«y 
with Bi»ne aavana from Paiia, who, during the revolution, had dsd 
thither for safety. His suavity aad learning gained tfaeir esteem and 
idmiratioQ, On their return they invil«d him to Parle, where he wu . 
nirolled amoDg their number in that learoed and poliahttd city. 

But however interesting it may be, we must not enter too minutely 
mto (he parttculara of their lives. We will now examine the principal 
Rails in their cbsracl«ra. 

"Cuvier, in private, waskind,afrable&nd affectionate, freely entering 
into conversation, and alwyya ready to commuDicate hia infornution, 
erea upon the alighteat topics." Sir Humphrey Davy aaya that he 
had, even in address and manner, the character of a aupertot man, 
nnich general power and eloquence in conversation, asd a great raci- 
(ly of information on eeientilic, as well as popular sgbjecls. 

Bufftm, notwithslanding hia great advanti^es, seemu not to hav« 
been very prepoeseeaing in a^tearance and maaoera. He appeared 
to hide advantage in cmnpuiy. He bad little |)ower of communicating 
his knowledge, and lus conversation did not reach to medioeracy. 
"His time at table was spent in light talk, esceeding even lite licensed 
fieedom of the French." His gait was erect, but leaned a little more 
(0 (he strut of foppery than the mien of dignity. Indeed, vanity has 
been allowed to have been " the greatest failing of his ffiiad." 

Their moral characters were equally dissimilar. Suffon was aa 
infidel. Infidelily is the greatest blemish that could be foend on a 
mind of snoh puraaita, and of auch consummate geniue. It would aot 
have been strange if Napoleon or Alexander bad declared themaelies 
■uch, whose lives were spent ob the batile-field ; who were as famil- 
iar with death as with a brother ; and who must have necessarily de- 
preciated humanity, and considered men as but means for the accom- 
plishment of their amtktioue enda. But it is not easy to imagine « 
student of Nature, disavowing Nature's God. The conviction muat 
have conttQually pressed upon him, aa it has upon all Natural Phile*" 
ophera, that there is design naaoifeated in the humblest works of N»* 
^i i and if design, 'a cause. Indeed, his opinions were so freeJx 
ud openly expressed, that they excited the attention of the Sorbonne, 
to which he offered aome eatiafactoiy explanation. " While he afVer- 
*ardB attended to the outward ordinaocea of religioA, he cooaider^ 
them as a system of faith for the multitude, and regarded thoae motl 
MpolUic who openly opposed ^w-" 

With Cuvier, how <b&re«t! Hi* mo^er, the Mul aoi CMttrt at 
his gudty, inatiUed into hi* mijid. wh«e vuf f>tmg, ih* #rtnci|)lM pf 
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s humblo spirit. His youthrnl statioD and fortuDe, bis dependence 
on others for his education, seem to have developed a humble pi«ty, 
which the stndy of Nature continually strengthened. 

It would be interesting to follow eacb through the honors which they 
received from learned societies, Princes, and Sovereigns — to follow 
Buffon through bis tabors ; the homage which be received ; the erec- 
tion of his vast estate into a Coinpte by Louis XIV ; and the splendid 
^^antry of his funeral train — lo follow Cuviet from his invitation to 
Paris, through his several Professorships ; his appointment aa one of 
the Counselors of the Imperial University; his reformation of the 
Universities of Italy, and of Rome, whither he was sent by Napoleon ; 
his office of Counselor of State, which he held, both under Napoleon 
and Louis XVIII ; his elevation to the high dignity of Peer of France, 
and President of the council of State. But we are compelled to pass 
overall these. 

We have given a very imperfect sketch of the principal features in 
the lives of these eminent men. It is, however, sufficiently minnte 
for our purpose. We find that they began. life, the one in obscurity, 
the other in the dignity of fortune, the only son of a Counselor of 
State ; the one in poverty, the other in affluence ; that their educa- 
tions were pursued under different auspices ; that their whole charac- 
ter, iheir manners, their appearance, and their morality were strikingly 
dissimilar. And yet, they both rose to equal emiilence in the same 
profeHbion. The one sprang from the rugged mountain tops of of life, 
among its rocks, and crags, and gloomy caverns ; the other from a 
sunny hill-side where the myrtle grew, and the rose blossomed ; but 
they mingled their currents in the same valley, and poured their waters 
into the same ocean. 

Surely Genius, like a kind Divinity, regards only the spirit of men. 
Strip lluffon and Cuvier of outward circumstances, and they stand 
alike, sons of Genius, princes of Nature. They belong to a common 
brotherhood, ennobled by true nobility, — the nobility of inttlUet. Nor 
can we wonder that Princes and Sovereigns courted their favor, or de- 
sired to ennoble their ranks by their membership and support. 

The distinctions of society are lost in those which intellect and 
merit bestow. Rank, wealth, and station, on the broad foundation of 
knowledge, mingle with the humblest, who have no other pretension to 
notice than the lolV^ dignity of superior worth. Mind always seeks 
its rank with mind. Wealth, situation, and diapositwn may infloence 
more or less the comfort and convenience of the body. Little souls 
take pleasure in these alone; but it is only with mind that mind de- 
rives its chief gratification. These, in communion, feel a glow, and 
an energy, and kindle into a higher and nobler mood. Such honor 
their country and esalt humanity. Nor is it, as some assert, a proof 
of their vanity that they accept the distinctions which their country 
may confer upon them. 

If Buffon and Cuvier do not equally affect us with admiration for 
dieir characters, at least, they fill us with reverence for their superior 
genins. They are the great Pathers of Natural History. When we 
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Bcao the long rista of paat Kges, we find that there have been but few 
whose single might baa made nen a^tema, or wrought revolutions. 
Upon these we look with reverence as upon superior beings — as mes- 
sengers from the throne of God, to teach us wisdom, or scourge ua for 
onr sins. 

Whether blind, or in exile ; whether in obscurity, or in station ; 
whether in poverty, or in we^th ; whether a private citizen, or a king, 
to ihem circumstances are but playthings with which to amuse ihem- 
telves. Their genius ia their own mind, and their mind, lightning 
from heaven. It is too mighty to be overshadowed, like a cloud, by 
circumstancea. Its aummits always pierce the surrounding miats, and 
blaze in the noon-day eplendor of the sun. We see Homer sitting, 
lilie a Jove, on the Olympus of his power, moulding harsh and bar- 
baroua tribea into a graceful Nation, and breathing iuto it soul and 
fire. We see Dante and Petruch giving a language lo Italy — the 
birth-place of Cicero. We aee Shakspeare and Newton giving life to 
literature and Science — Alexander bending the world before him, tike 
a bow — Napoleon touching the sunimil of human greatness, and our 
own immortal Washington giving birth to a Nation. What greater 
evidence need we to eatabliah the great law, that Gtnivt disregards 
^accidental circitwutanees t 



A RESCUE FROM THE CLUTCH OF TIME. 

SAXtlH tKDICOM. 

The more I meditate on man, the more I consider him a bundle of 
inconsiatenciea. He is by nature a ciedulous animal, yet, far too often, 
is most stubbornly incredulous on matters that reasonably demand hia 
belief. That one part of his nature should thus stand warring against 
another, is inexplicable. Contrary to the almost invincible evidence 
of his senses, that he himself constitutes a portion of the centre, about 
which the myriads of orbs, that beam upon him in the night- watches, 
eternally roll ; upon the mere afHrmalion of a philosopher, he believes 
that the earth is whirling him with immense velocity through the 
fields oF space, about yonder Glory, which, with hia planetary compa- 
ny, and thousands of suns, with their splendid retinues, are revolving 
in orbits of inconceivable vastnesa around a greater sun, and all around 
one ^eater still — an illustrious Pleiad. Such things appeal to hia 
imagiQatiou, and he can but harbor them. He can but believe what ia 
so grand and glorious. Gray haira have told it. A gray hair ia an 
oracle. 

But here comes the beardless Chatterton, grasping the musty parch- 
ments, which hia childish curiosity has revealed lo him in the moaa- 
grown church of St. Maty Redcliffe, of his native city Bristol. He 
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laya those KitcJeat poema at the fe«t of the worid, as the fruits of 
Sawley's geaios. But, no ! they are the froiu of hie ovs ; and, not- 
withstanding hill bold assertions, and ample exptanations, they are 
beralded as forgeries. For Walpole, Grey, and Maaon, a noble trium- 
virate, self-constituted tribuntd of literary legitimacy, have set their 
brand and curse upon them. 

The beardless Ireland appears with poatfaiitnoitB works of immortal 
Shakdpeare, " miscellaneous papers," " legal instruments," " Vorti- 
gem ;" but he too is condemned. The great and learned Dr. Parr 
ackoawltdged " the forgery beat him." Ah I cunning Dootor, ihon 
likewise, then, hadst been guilty of forgeriea ! How seemly it was in 
thee to fiitminate against the crimes of others, when thou thyself badst 
been criminal in the same ! It is wonderful how age, though crowned 
with experience, doth oftentimes lore to pick upon the frailties of youth. 

Fsalmanazar, a heathen islander of Formosa, diough Dr. Jobnsoa 
testifies to his dying a Christian, claimed the attention of the worid, 
as be laid before it the Formosan language, and the history of his native 
iaie. But his praisewonhy efforts to extend the boundaries of humsn 
knowledge were met with incredulity and scorn. 

But Bos well's God, the great cynical damnalor, the beroulean wieldei 
of the literary mace, was himself at last condemned. *> Does this dic- 
tator over the republic of letters," men said, " think lo impose upon us 
with his monkish prophecies ? or would he harbor the gracious thought, 
that we shall consider his ' Marmor Norfolciense,' about which he 
makes such a shot* of erudition, other than a sheet from his own deisk?" 

Instances would grow upon me, but I forbid them. 

Such utter principles or disbelief are implanted in ibe constitntion 
of the human mind, and so sedulously cultivated, that it is a matt«r for 
excessive wonder, that the ancient landmarks of learning, science, and 
truth, have ever been rooted from their old positions and advanced. 
Had ibere not been, as I intimated at commencing, a spark of credulity 
struck into his soul, to kindle now and then, man never could have 
&ltaiued to his present eminence. How much higher would be now 
be sitting, had there been none of the antagonistic principle within 
him ! How strange it is that, as matters are, any one has ever had 
the con6dence and hardihood lo lay a fact before bis fellow-men. 

Presuming thus much by way of justification for my shipwreck, if I 
chance to dash my prow upon the relentless rocks of incredulity, which, 
U 1 have shown, are scattered in the sea of every man's thoughts, I 
proceed to make known a most remarkable discovery, that I, awhile 
ago, chanced upon. 

I was rambling through the innermost recesses of a wood, at no 
great distance from tbis town, when, fatigue coming upon me, I seated 
myself, in order to my recovery, upon a rock, quite regularly shaped, 
moss-grown, and about balf-way bedded in die soil. As 1 am of a 
somewhat industrious and inquisitive turn, I unpocketed my knife, 
Wheiber to teat its Damascus birth, or the tenacity of the rock, is a 
tnystery ; but this is quite certain, that I fell to a vigorous application 
tf the one to the other. To my indescribable astonishment, opon th« 
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Kiaawwi of the mass, strange chancten begui to derelofi themteiTes, 
sucli aa I liad nafer s««n before, and quite fairly graren. Working 
with the zeal and peTStstency of aa Old Mortality, I had soon entirely 
cleared »way the accumldated rubbish of ages, and had given to the 
sUne a clean surface, all covered with the characters. A little inspec- 
tion showed them to me in a regular and kind of poetical arrangement, 
with the tmdoubted chsracteristics of a refined and beautiful language. 
My curioaity was in flames. 1 Ranacribed the whole, eo far aa I 
could decipher it, with the settled determination of searching into its 
mysteries. These, after ezcesaive toil in research and in study, I 
hue in a measure tmreiled. I would not have entered upon such la- 
borious inrestigationa, had not my love for antiquity, and my desire to 
Dofold to tight whatever might appertain to the early condition and 
people of this continent, spurred me to it, in themselves presenting an 
unple reward. 

A translation, falling far beneath the grandeur and beauty of the 
■niginal, I have worked out of the inscription, and its origin and his- 
tory I iiaTe, with some degree of plausibility, conjectured. But in 
regard to the stone itself, 1 must say, that, having now procured the 
inscription, I shall neither visit it, nor give any farther particnlars re- 
specting it, at present, m I am determined, after having rendered it 
ooioriouB by this publication, to make my fortune out of it, by giving 
its location to the proprietors of the Antiquarian Hall at Worcester, or 
the American Museum at New York. 

The inscription is in a language that is wholly identical with none 
other now in vogne upon the earUi, althongh, upon a minute compari- 
son, I find that it bears a kind of reaembluice to a number of Indian 
tongues, such as a mother holdi« to her offspring ; whence, united with 
Mher .considerations, 1 conclude that these must be degenerate off- 
shoots, or dialects, of that oijier, and greater, as the modem Italian, of 
the magnificent language of the ancient -Romans. 

I will give a specimen from the commencement of it, translated into 
English characters, for the gratification of the vlrtuosoa and tht 
carious. 

Ugt-ilga io JfiadmsoA. 



infxe-M-ee-Qopiif cbiimkchsl obooniai 

onwoDgonbok ■lakon^ipit iikinD genotlkbs 

bafbhadifaockDdkBl aejbi DODtchs-cha-ilailaig 

elsiAeai cbalsdi nowibhi tigoleksh 
' SigkUehDichnie^ anwnnUiiimuiaUal 

alinolkokkop Hl^llac poc^DokbuthukMbo 

naonsMHueenkkeiiMkiiewDklui, &«. 
It is truly astonishing how many ideas are involved in a single one 
of these words ; so that, as I have endeavored, like & faithful Manda- 
tor, to draw them all forth, m^ English is far more bulky than the 
original. Either the inscription of the poem upon the rock, at iu 
close, waa poorly executed, or time has committed greater ravages in 
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those parts, foi my utmost efforts to decipher more than & portion vien 
entirely abortive. Enongh, however, hu been rescued, to establish 
our conjectures upon the ancient history of the country. 

The scene of the story (for it is a story, and, like most of more 
modem origin, a union of lovs and battle) appears to be the plain, on 
which the " City of Elms" has since been planted ; and what is de- 
nominated " Tilgillac" in the poem, I take to be East Rock. I have 
substituted the modem Indian name, Quinnipiac, fbi its synonym in 
the original, that I might reudei the story more intelligible to the mass 
of readeiB. 

THE DEATH OF HINDORHAB. 

Haw rod riae> day from the hilla, in trut ■treamiDg up tbe iteep «kf ! The miat, 
thick-g&ttieting about her, dims the eye of the MlemD iDiid. Tbe aiiy-win^ed biealli 
of the north comes, lagiug o'er Ibe brow of 'Hlgitlac. Ths g;reGD-robed mhu of tho 
woods bow low (heir proud heada to the blast. The dark-fealhered children of air 
■cream their note* in tba eaia of the atanD. The cloud-woveo veil of tbe day ihieldi 
hsBTBa from ths darta of the eye. How awfully Tilgillac frowna, with her foreet-clad 
NSter of iDcki towarda the aeUing of Iha Hin. 

Ths power of MiantoDoimh haa poured fram tbe north, and (hey ateal o'er tbe 
■horca of the atreun. Like Ihe wolf from the cavea of Talborai, Ihcy couch in tba 
path of deatb. Their dark breaata hnngar fw blogd. 

Hiae, strength of Mindomiah, from tbe watery lap, for tbe King of tbe billa is Bl 

Tbe Doiae of swakeniagf la heard, amid tho rattluig ef bows. The eyea of tba 
tahibow appear upon the war-decked akina. Hie plomea of the birda of the idddb- 
taiua save dark over foot-winged Mindonnah, like the green-maatling orrnt of Til- 
giUsc, embracing the lightaing-lit blaaL The heart of Miudannah ii aad ; fur bia lifk 
■nnal take flight in tbe battle, and be ioves the eye* of the maid, the hill-blosBmed 
flowM of eagle-eyed Miantooomoh, power of the ^orth. 

Tbe «andy arms of the plain em(»aes the home of MomsDgnio, chief of Qainni- 
plao'a aedgy banka. The aged chief appean ; but he goea do more to tbe bloody 
feast* of war. A* tbe qoivering of atreoglb totter hi* knees, and he looka to tba 
gravel of his area. 

Now q>eaka the age-bowed Momangnin, of sandy Quninni[Hae chisf. He Ieai» on 
bia ainew-atrung bow, and hia eye jMoraaa foot-winged HiudoDnah. 

" How aleepa the apirit of atrife in the brea^ of Ibe pride of bia race ! Throng 
the low atreaming windinga ateala the dry-moutbed wolf rf tbe billa. He wontd 
mMBtan bis fangs in blood. Awake, •oai of wrath, in Ihe abaggy breaat of Mindon- 
uab. chief of Ihe shelly twach. Awoke, flame of coarage, and fire bia icy-ndied 
heart Awake, love of country and life, and boil hia cold-rolling blood. The eyea «f 
thy sire tight the clouda. There he float! in ths misty folds, The smoke of ruga 
enrls from his angry brows, for hia son bo* the heart of the stag. A oano will btng 
o'er thy Itfik The Ibiallea wiU hedge round thy name, till tba Great Spirit calla ibes 
■way to dark, gloomy caverns of pain." 

Mindonnah, chief of the ahelly shore, lills his chin from hia fiiaggr breast Ths 
(troffj' words of the grave ward- bound cbiellaiB have stricken lbs arag in Iiie beart 
Wrath streama from his big, rolling eyes. He abakea tiia apear in air. Bat he curbs 
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bnminvj um, mud qn^wbM tb* file af Ui wi»th. He levee the UMtlMtn makl, 
Hilfiidill*, eye o[ Ihe bills, in bet neat emang ■treeau. But he fovM hli uudf hem* 
more, fulh, bihI blood in kiDdrod vsioo ponriDg. No tnitor'a bevt ii ha. He i^ns 
ha lipe. The diMk; WBitkm drink hia voice. The w^-l»euted chief n in lbs 
aomiag fcrtb of bia iword. 

" MoRWDguia's worib are gqoi — life-herba for dying courage, torcliM to blood- 
thirtty vei^uice, scanrgea (o horrid feslaof wu. Who comes fMm the ibeily ihore, 
It Ibe tood-roariog dubiil|*or wavesi Let man^a feuheiy leed come forth from 
Uibuk-bound quiver, that (he wolve* may in crowds hufr (heir riiedows, stretched <ai 
the grm-drinking earth. IiSt him sharpsn hi* wrath, and his flsdi-cleaving q>ear. I 
nek Ibe eagle-eyed chief for Ihe baoqaet of dealb. tboagh sire of the maid of my 
heart. He wrape his breaat in the foldi of deceiL He seeki QninoipiaD'a nady plain 
(0 rule, liet him feel the swift fiow of blood, gasping, stretobed on earth. Ciond- 
nnding head of TitgillBc, hear the nide-moalhed whoop of strife." 

And the cload-rending head of Tilgillec heard Ihe wide-mouthed wboop of strife. 
Aadthe cJand -rending head oT Tilgillac shook. 

Now they stream to the banqnet of blood. As the foam-crested billows of Ma, be- 
fore Ihe ligbtDing-winged qmls of stoim, leap ini the rock-rihbed shore ; the fast- 
udiortd eBTth-ahiven deep, and the roar lifts its voice to the starsf so apniDir the 
doiky bands of bravee to the banquet of blood- 

By Qainoipiac'B bine-winding flood arises Ihe Tuice of strife. A voice fhun the hall 
of Ihe thunder replin to the voice of strife. The hills from their slumben awake, and 
jBiir their echoing voices abroad. Shakes the ihelly beach. Confased is the main. 
Oi-drivBU floods monnt reflnsnt floods, and linked are the douds to the eea. Tears 
bll from the eyes of the ctootk. 

Hie form of Miodonnsh gleams through the heart of the light, like a red-winged 
nwteor, rtnhing, flaming, along the paths of air. " Star-girded spirit, wield thy bow. 
Drive thy arrow), aneeen, through Ihe hearta oflhe deceitful — the renders of wampum. 
Vtng«snGe, heap bark on thy flame. Spirit of my sire, ride my death-dealing arm.'' 
The words of Mindonnah. 

Now stoops hie height to the atrife. He opens the gashing veins. He cleaves wide- 
raoithed wounds. Hit red tomahawk, sweeping, drinke. Earth drinks, with all her 
mouthe, Ihe gory flooifa. A hundred hairy crowns, traphiee, send their crimBoii tson 
down his elreamy aides. 

The pride of might lids the locgue of Mindonnnb. He pours npon all. " HereaRet 
yonriDiaU ahall be eeen, wrapping your ghosts, distorbed, scourged from the abodes of 
real, driving, rent, through the nnannlil woods." 

Now hongs the haltle-cloud in midway, brightening, unrolling. Pauses the strife D^ 
flsih. Kg-breaaled Mindonnah croswa Ihe palh of Ihe eagle-eyed wolf. Aa over the 
rocky ste^p roaming, the squaw's timid Ibotstepe, awakening the rallla-beaier, ahriuk, 
streaming back ; so each of the mighty cbie& recoils at first sight of the foe. "nigillao 
nove^ "•••■••• 

I can but grieve that I have been able to adyauce no farther in the 
traaslation of this divine poem. Our curiositjr ia wofully balked at this 
abrupt termiuatian. NeverthelesB, the title iofotnte us' which of them 
cbieflaius Fate robbed of his life. We doubt not but Mindonnah ac- 
quitted himself worthily of his valor and his aire. And though ages have 
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rolled awiy, tboagh battles, bloody and caUmttous, have been fought, 
though Taliant warnors have falleo, &nd faithjul hearts been broken, 
(^B since that field, still at this day we hare a tear for Hilfadilla. 

In the progress of the translation, my attention was repeatedly call- 
ed to the similarity, in style and temper of imagination, between this, 
and those immortal poems of Ossian, which (he indefatigable labors of 
Mac PhersonhaTe rescued from total oblivion. Him, therefore, 1 have 
in some measure followed ; whilst I have strictly adhered to Dryden's 
rule, that translation should neither be so close as metaphrase, nor so 
loose as paraphrase. This similarity 1 can comprehend on no other 
supposition than thst, among the Northmen adventurers, who, in (he 
ninth and (enth centuries, it is well known, tempted the dangers of the 
tea, voyaging to Greenland and the lands below, there went a Skald 
or Northern Bard Irom Scandinavia or Scotia, who fell enamored of 
the land, wedded it, and became the happy father of this inscription. 

To what a field for ingenious conjecture, and sapient thought, does 
(he discovery of it introduce us ! I can but think, that therein is con- 
tained a torch, which, in time, and with wise and skillful manage- 
OMUt, will cast BO strong so eflulgence into the sniiquity of our coun- 
try, that the darkness will lift, and we shall be able to look upon it 
with the clearness and certainty, that we now do upon the infancy of 
Rome. 

The date of the execution of this poem I shall set at about the close 
of the tenth century of our era ; though the incidents recorded must 
have taken place a number of years anterior. That a chief should 
violate the strong obligations of hie oath and his faith, and steal like 
a wolf upon his foe, is 'not is the honorable course of civilized 
warfare. The martial implements utd decoratiims, and the method of 
conducting the conflict, lead to the same concinsion. But there was 
patriotism, and worship of liberty then, which we see displayed in 
the knightly conduct of the valorous Mindonn^. 

But uie poem must have been horn in a golden era. Methinke I 
see the eun of civilization, of literature, of refinement, casting a noon- 
tide effulgence over the whole land, and bathing hamlet, and city, and 
province, in the glory of its beams. Europe is sodden in the fillh of 
barbarism; but America! — Spirit of Greece, leaving thy native hills, 
illustrious beneath thine eye, thou most have flown majestic over hei 
shores, waving thy golden wand. 

Of all this, we need but a solitary proof, which the poem affords as 
embodied in its essence. The Literati alone, will of themselves be 
able to judge ; others must disbelieve, or rely upon my judgment, when 
I give it, that the language, in which (his inscription is written, is sur- 
passed in respect of beauty, comprehensiveness, and force, by none 
other under henen, save 1^ Greek. I cuisot appeal to foreign plan- 
ets for iUuab'atiDn ; bitt survey the past history of this, and what has 
■•t every natinn attained to before it has risen to the possession of a 
wiitten laagtiage ! what, before that language has reached the matnrity 
tt itt ctrenglk t Cibes hare been bon ; goversments hare been ea- 
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bbliahed ; and an enligfatened spirit baa been breathed orer the land. 
This has been eminently the courae advanced in the Eastern Hem- 
iephere; and will not the chain of analogy stietch acToaa the great 

What besoiQ of destniction swept ovei the continent — ^what scourge 
assailed it with its iron lash, till hardly a trace of the mighty inhabit* 
sols was left upon its fsce, who can tell 1 Exienial foea, intealine 
war, famine, pestilence, n<me of these, nor all combined, could hare 
b«sn eqnal to so terrible a work. A piower, more vaat than the silent 
(fflslanghtsofthearmiesoftheAngelof Death, was required for the stu- 
pendous downfall — the battling of the elements, that cause " the wreck 
of matter, and the crush of worlds." 

Bnt these American (I use thia modem term for- ignorance of the 
iDcient) Greeks, who kindled the splendors of so great an empire, 
werenot identical with the ignorant and savage hordes, that looked upon 
car fathers as celestial visitants. Primitively two distinct nations 
lived beneath this western sun, masters and slaves — Spaitaju and 
Helots. And when the terrible Angel of Destruction rolled his thun- 
daring car over valley and plain, crushing into dust, cities and temples, 
nid' n>en, there survived but a miserable remnant of the Helotty, who 
lisd embarked upon the seas. From these, ignorant and superstitious, 
ipruDg the numerous modem Indian tribes, to whom die White Man's 
Mierprise has proved as a deathful miasma, not so awfiil as the sudden 
fisit of that ancient overthrow, but as fatal in its silent work. A few 
of nobler souls, of higher attainments, and of superior qualities of mind, 
penetrated the gorgeous south, and laid the foundations of the flotirish- 
ing empires of Mexico and Peru. Other monarchies arose, whose 
boiies now lie strewn through the forest^robed plains of Yucstan and 
Goatimala. 

I have thus merely opened a rich vein for thought, which I hope 
wilt be entered and vigorously worked by abler hands. A little imag- 
ination will reveal the manners, customs, literature, and laws of that 
people ;' and whosoever shall put forth this effort, must receive the 
bleisings of the present age, and the homage of posteri^. 



WINTER IN THE COUNTRY. 

Ho ! ho I it Miowi ; ho ! bo : it blowi ; 

Ilia night wbti wUMm liuStj ; 
Tlu Mow-flaka tight, 6Mk in n)b«a of wbUe 

The ban «aith, damp and ehiU;. 
Bst whilB without, «imw« wbiri abanl. 

And skiM •oowl dwli aod dmuy, 
Tie UaiiD|[ fin raoUiM th« wintry ire, 

In ths pariw bright and bb—ij. 

a 
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1%* ^yi Um tMa nllM dMrtr ; 



Now tOMt-hajM idl tlw gmriac Ut. 
aprandlr; 



TliM pelt hfan. luigUD(loMar> 

ObI iridi Um dti|h ! awBT ! aw«j ! 

Th* bMd irtilU fiddi iteun In^Wj ; 
flia Mow-bM frN, chirp* UMiritri 

flliTtnt hi* Ti»lj cnnbi UKhUy. 
Ammd Iha Md, 'gkiut the perdng et^ 

ntA cloaki and wum Am O^f ; 
Aad hie awty, tbev pIlHit gay, 

And maiden IiUthe atid qitighllr. 

■Ut IUb •( rid a'w harnft dMeka ifaMd, 

WlMt* tbe kMB oold iriadi ham ki^d th 
Aj if *• biwdwd, wbw pait UwT indtad. 

Nor M Iter e'en mM Ihem: 
Aad, anriaBi, be iroM gladlyb* 

A bneM, to itMl ineh liBaet ; 
And flaaM* ri;, fitun her half-ehnt eye, 

Qokk teOdia keM hk wMmi. 

Har wtteUiv aye, and trenmlMia d|h 

Wen qnlla not t« be tUgbtei; 
Wkb quick emIinuMihe rtole a ki«»— 

JiNt then the bone wu flighted ; 
One rida be lUita, then forwud daita. 

The lifht ileigfa tifa, like fetUhei, 
" Spilt Dot," they aank in the deep mow-bai 

Their jinn'd lipa itill tog^w ! 

Ho ! he ! the now .' ho ! ho ! the blow ! 

Wb«t tbo* (be Km* 1M* o^dly t 
Onf riutan eUm, iriMto oft tboy nriow 

O'er tbe ioe-boaad riTot boldly ; 
nedeigb-tidelm! lor «rbo,ah! who 

Wonld nund aiob fanny jmdde 
In Iha oeU now, lAile kiMiiv ao. 

If « nrait pd riMnd bta WhUb T 
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BDITOBS' TABLE. 

Ag (hii ii lbs gmX reporitei? of wit ud bBmor, teonSog lo (he bd&iiii oT Mt. 
Samnel Slokey umI othsn, I lead off with ■ coDnDdnnn. Cuut Mil whweTora Edit- 
on ug ostxnet-niBken 1 BeCBosn the; coniUuct tabUi. " Very fine" ! Now there 
in Tuiou kinda of table*, that the iDfeDuilyofmuibuhcitDiiita thii nbluDary n- 
oMy. Jt i> olten a pit'sUe {pie-tabU) a^jt, that we ne oooki wcxUng ■boot, yet 
Uh general inppoaitioa is, that it ii eatabls, (a-tablt.) Than an UkewiM toUcatu, 
ud Ifibti, and catd-taUn, (whkh are lued o' nig htij and roand-tabUa, (whieb n—d 
lo be o' hdghts,) and lagarithmk tabln, (which, beiiv Iff -a-rylAmic, are a kind of 
lugietlpotirf,) and the Twetre Tablw, (whieh an now briiaved to be net {cfil,} Bad. 
fitUf, Editon' Tahlei. Theas an a kind of loriltn' table, wbenof I iball now di*> 
cmm, L a. make dit toartt one that you lee before yon. They are of a Taat variety 
af ntti, oonatmotioai, and charaeten. Some an p(h)ine, and all try lo ■ecoie " Nor- 
*epan p(h)ine." Soma an \aag, and aome an diort, which to^thel' cOMtilnIa Iha 
■'Inyai^«lart"of themattar; or, aa tbe poet has ein&ly eipnaed it, 

" VFu not nuuh a HKal, 

Bmh k voiild not )M lla cUUnn of bnMl (0 Utas daji' JHiiaiT Mb Iht irlUanw Id kHp Uh 

Smne an ptifiij, asd aome an wittifal ; aome are bH bn^ali, and arane take all fillk 
in; eome are ezcrndatin', wmm da ■eex, fea ihoa hatt in. What cotuteniaLlon, what 
disnay, irtiat teiroi, what trambling-of-the-joinla-and-haii-aticklDg-upan-the-head 
UmI of feelinga, a horrible oampany of qiiritna] hobgoblini, aauil the ramparta and the 
don-joD Siinga of the bnaat of one of the lilorary Cabioet-maken, aa he plania himaelf 
dofSiedly, with nnwiitted citcumapection, and with wttdgtA ideaa, to eiecule a 
takilir peifonnancej and 



tdJMD two kavf. And thh ia the otder of operation : 

He man, in llie fint place, on the aoppoeilion irf hia being • mental aloci-bolder, 
(nader, I have n drora of molidi mstaphon to atahlt, be conful that none of them 
kick One orer, and eacope,) draw npon hia feet (a great teat) bit (IDciingi of wit, 
kaaj about bia neck hia ilaelc of anUimity, take in hand bii whip-*(aU of diaorimlBa* 
iHd, Mali fiirth into the Geld of thought, aconrge hia «laeit of ideaa, nntil they atand 
«*ci Mill, then throttle them, and lay them on hia taUe ; 

*' BoDoma meatal blowiof aiafttmi HnDdi.*' 
Tbii ii the metaphorical and pleaang aapect of the periorraatice ; heboid the aten 
Mdily ! Coold the Saaetom be diacloaed to mortal ayea, thay might aaa yonr E£tor, 
at the pnaent time, wnj^ied in all the beatttnde of the pooliaD. Moaating hia ttock- 
mg-dad (EditiKa an *o notcriooiJy the Sod* of Penary, that they cannot afiSird to 
w«at iiaekinga and booti at ona and the aame time) pedeatral looomotlrea on a apeci- 
nxa of niperficial qnadrnpedie farnitim, after having elevated hia thermonKtar lo 
aboot two inchea of the cmling, L e. 96°, (if behave no fuel, aatrsy ^ance now and 
Iken— aa hi* eyee will be flaming and flaahing during the [roceaa— will aerve,} be 
maal ked over npon the hinder exlmnitiea of hia clariot-qnadniped, diape bimaetf 
iata the diagrain et a aextant, and (eal mblime. He mottaow^thefingeiBaf en* 
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hud ioto bi« h««d, Mid bh twith into tb« eztnmiliei of thiM of tba oilier, kccording 
to all the nilM of Hone*. If tha bock put of hia head doM come in contact with tbe 
floor now aiid(lieD,he neadnol mind it, uths funny ideu Ibal (tart forth Kt ths shock 
will be in unple ncompenw ; beddei, be will aoon be accuetomed to it. He nina 
will make • good Editor ualil he doe*. Thi» mod be perform until hia Sateiue 
Hi^eatf eoten aod eidaima — " Mngo— 'nuS" He moat then riae like tbe Son, 
nuke a ■>, and wbiatle 

We hava one of two IMtati eonceniing poUic and prirale giieranoee, whidi wo 
diall take lliii ^jpoctonitf to anawer for the common benefit. 

Dku Bik— Ai I cemidB jioer Mifaii» no llw plniuclii of urtboritr and hrihiaiMa. ■. promnMr <f 
iBdfili. ftAd enHafiiittfta tbtftfltetdd.IcAll opvp jou to Rut« public nawit vpon a pohlic duIvbc*. 
CorppulH of rad*. eiTDly Atft (T pmma lioj Ihmh UwinKlvei ptnUnun) i^lDf ebont oer titj 

ahuj, viUi cruk«d intrumtntfl. ftikd «qDb]lr pflrfKl vDlcei. vn-nudf — ntlrtr diiturb tb«ir iLumban, 
. infuriate tba Daldeea iritb thati dalahiT nolin, wblle tlia; hope (a cntlca lore, and innlei. and 

I iirak«aJI In a tremor. Tbeaf&rttof Tuur witdiHa topnmoM taj net will proimte the iiDKiepiOi- 
tnda of your utmjrar and ooiutaDt rawler, X^JCT AvTUiailC' 

We woald urge tbia oni " admiier" to the frequent uaa of cotton, u an nfieetml 

antidote. 

Diia His— D«t thnn iaaw a nwdlcine for a brakan baait 1 Neu a j«a> a(D I uw a loTelr maid, 
■ad 107 brvait Ecok firo^ which not the man^ inowlianki that I havfl itood in to mr waiiC. haflr after 
Iwiir, fuitu io haad, dacooniaf iwHt mHic. bava ^uaochcd; nor baa the cold midnifbt air A/owaft 
cut Btlll ihfl li ai obdpratfl aj a rock, and oold aa an inlMrE. Gin mi r<nF adTL«, and racciTe tba 
atemal fratitoda oT jau eiiiHat daad fiiand, A BDraajiaaB. 

Aa tbie individaal appeua Io be uearljr dead, we woald adriae him to hang biniMlf 
Immedlalei]'. 

BunoTvo Fuan— Hbt1d( itDdiDiiilT iToldad ib* iMlMf of tbeladin thai far in 



We feel complinienled by thia appeal to our experience. Let our friend always open 
tbe couTeieatioQ with tnattaematics, continue on logic, and finiab with aome of the 
finer pa»Bge< in Deaioatbeaea, eacbewing all fltittery, nonaenae, and nurth, blowing 
hia Doee, aa a requiem, over every paragmph, and spitting on (he floor in tba interim, 
and we doubt dM hut he will receive *onu kind of a paupert toot the fair. 

MOnCES TO CORBEBFONDENTS. 

Tbe extra quantity of matter for tbia No., haa excluded a few very food pieci^ dial 
might have otherwiae appeared. 

" Theory Tetma Practice," "Nonommii moriar,"" The nltimate law,""lJft," 

and " The idd age of Grecian Pbiloaophy," will be handed over tor the next No. ^ 

" The Yankee Thankgiving" will eBivs very weU for a aong, but i« rather pmlii 
for oar pagea. 

" Beeliebob" had hotter have never been written. If there ia a Magaiine in tbe 
Infernal BqfioiM, the antbor may, pnbapa, by applicalirai get it printed there. 

We regret moch that the extent of the piecca haa cut naolF with ao amall a Table ; 
however, we muat pocket tbe ohagrin, and calcnlate belter for the liiture. As it ii, 
tbe No. ia <xlra large, eo that the next miHt be nnaller than usual. TUa wo hop* 
wtUbeaaaliefeotory anangemeot. 

Kaoea for tbe aext No. miM be aeBt in immedialdy. 
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JANUARY, 1848. 



IMMORTALITY. 

Mibt quiiiein nanqavn psnnadeii potnit, anlmiM, dnm In corpoiibas aatent mortali- 
bw, mem ; cddi exlnent ex lis emori — Ciciko D( SintCTDTi. 

Quad ■ iu hoc em, qn^d snimcH homiaam iinmortBtu ei 



I AM approaching the end of my earthly existeaoa. Soon \nlt the 
tbaA of the king of tenors pierce my heart, and I shall be summoned 
to lie down in silence with the countless millions who have preceded 
me. This hody, in which I now lake so much delight, shall lose its 
goodly pioportions and become the food of the loathsome earth-worm. 
My memory shall perish from the earth, and the place that now knows 
me shall kjiow me no more forever. The hopes and fears, the Joys 
and sorrows of the present state, shall no longer agitate me. Not 
only am / to enter the dead future, but all who are now living must 
sooner or later paas the same road, as all who hare lived have done 
before them. Though the ties of friendship bind us firmly to earth, 
Death can sunder them with ease and hurry ns away. Though Power 
may place in our hand the sceptre of rule, it will soon be snatched 
&om ns. Pleasure Aay encircle our brows with her joyous garland, 
bnc it will aeon fade. The tolling bell, the open grave, and the sepul- 
chral mound, all speak to us impressively of our fate. 

From thai distant unknown world no traveler has ever returned to 
disclose its profound mysteries. The eye of mortal has never seen 
it. No breeze from its gloomy groves 1^ erer conveyed a sound to 
human ear. No spirit of departed friend has ever returned at the 
midnight hour to describe its invisible scenes, or sound the note of 
warning. 

When the hour of my departure from earth arrives, shall my souf 
sleep with my body in eternal unconsciousness 1 SIull the ethereal 
tpark that has so long animated me cease to be? Shall the spirit 
depart from the mouldering tenement of clay, as the fragrance from the 
withering flowers of Autumn ? Universal Nature answers, No ! She 
declares, with a voice that should startle every infidel, " Man, thou 
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absit nevei die !" Yes, we are mnwrtal — the soul that guides m;^ 
hand this moment as I write, though now it inhabits a house of clay, 
shall not die when that house is ^en down, but shall lemove to an- 
other abode, wheie no obstruction will he offered to its perfect action. 
When the sun shall be blotted from hearen, and all die stars grow 
dim, it will he juat entering on that course which terminates only with 
Eternity- 

As evidence of the immortality of the soul, I offer the following 

I. The miiversal belief in a fultire stale, and the innate dread of 
annihilation. 

On examining the records of the past, we find that all nations have 
had some idea of the future existence of the soul. The Greeks and 
the Romane had their Hades, with its two diTisions, Elysium and 
Tartarus, the one the abode of the good, full of beauteous groves and 
gently-rippling streams, where spring perpetual reigned — the other the 
fearful prison-house of the bad, where flowed oblirious Lethe and the 
gloomy Gocytus — where Tityus furnished " tetemas dapes" to the 
greedy vulture, and the daughters of Danaua in vain strove to fill to 
^e brim the ever leaking utqb. The Indian at the present day looks 
forward with joyful anticipation to the hour when he shall enter the 
hunting-ground prepared for him by the Great Spirit, where game will 
be abun^nt, and the psle-face shall no longer trouble him. Sustained 
by this hope, he laughs at the cruel tortures inflicted by his enemies, 
and sings his death-song with triumph. If the end of life is the end 
of man, why do the pyramids rear their heads heaven-high the sepul- 
chres of the mighty dead ? Why have heroes bled and statesmen 
toiled to win a name in the eartli ? Why have the altars of every 
god in heathen mythology been heaped with costly offerings, to pur- 
chase future as well as present bliss \ The philosopher in the soli- 
tude of his study, and the poet in the lofUest flight of his inspired 
genius, has panted for a wider sphero of action. 

1 appeal to every man : Hast thou ever entered thy closet and com- 
muned with thine own heart? Hast thou ever thought of thy dwell- 
ing in the dust? How cheerless, then, did the ides of non-«xistence 
seem to ibee ! Thy soul then whispered to thee, " Thou art immor* 
tal." Every wind breathes it in our ear ; e»ery day and night teaches 
it. The gentle Spring, the burning Smnmer, ^e gulden Autumn, and 
the snowy Winter, impress it upon us. 

Now one of two things must be true ; either the Creator directly 
implanted in the soul this hope of, and belief in, future existence, or 
Nature speaks with so much authority on the subject, as to lead men 
of common understanding to derive these from her teachings. In 
either case, there is a stiong probabili^ that this hope will be realized, 
and that this belief is correct. 

II. The nature of the mind itself. 

I refer not here to the materiality or the immateriality of the soul, 
but to the powers snd desires with which it has been gifted by the 
Cieatoi. Some of diese powers show, almost conclusively, that the 
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mind was not intended foT the present state alone, bnt for another yet 
lo come. How great is mind, when compared with matter ! How 
oomplicated its structure, [if we may apeak of the strvetttre of that 
wtich is immaterial,) how varied its volitions, how endless its deve!- 
opmentB ! It is not like matter bound by the law of inertia, but is 
forever in motion ; it is not couGned to its fleshly abode, bnt soars be- 
yond the regions whose wonders are disclosed by the aid of the tele- 
scdpe. From star to star it vings its way, and the universe itself 
limits not its flight, but it would take a peep beyond. Now a glance 
Bt the unfibiesB of the present state of things to the mind, will furnish 
strong probability that it is to act in another sphere. Does the mind 
seek something firm and unchanging, on which to rest ? Such an ob- 
ject cannot be found ; change is written on every thing of earth. The 
adunantine rocks and everlasting hills crumble and decay ; the proud- 
est empires and most powerM states perish ; the world itself is to be 
bnmed. Does it seek something worthy of itself? Earth produces 
not that thing. Seek it from pole to pole, on land and sea, you will 
not find it. Wealth is but a bauble — Power a shadow — Pleasure a 
mockery — Reputation a breath. The experience of the men of all 
time bears witnesa to the truth of what I affirm. Who has ever been 
uiisfied T The acholar has searched with care the muaty volumes of 
antiquity, and pored until the midnight hour over the wild theories and 
deep speculations of philosophy. He has enriched himself with the 
choicest gema from every store of learning. He has left no recess of 
Nature's labyrinth unexplored. The telescope has given him a view 
of mighty worlds and systems withont number circling in the im- 
mensity of apace, and the microscope has opened his eye to the thou- 
sand animalcHlse in every drop of water. The names and properties 
of every vegetable, the etmctnre asd habita of every animal in crea- 
tion are known to him, and Nature presents almost no mystery in her 
[^enomena : yet he is not content ; when his eye glazes in death, he 
feels, with Newton, that he has but picked up here and there a pebble 
upon the shore of the ocean of truth. He Imgs to inoto more ; he 
liniga to have the opportunity of ranging on angel wings through the 
universe, of locking down from the heights of heaven upon the heau- 
ties of creation, and of pushing his investigations onward and still on- 
ward. Is it uot probable that this privilege, which he so highly es- 
teems, will be granted him ? I think it is : it would be an imputation 
tipon the wisdom and benevolence of Him who made and rules the 
world, to suppose that he has set before the human soul a field of 
boundless extent, soattering proftisely the beauties and wonders whilch 
Omnipotence alone can form ; that he has given that soul an irrepressi- 
ble desire to explore this field, together with all the faculties requisite ; 
bnt that he has at the same time forbidden it to penetrate beyond the 
onier limits. 
III. There is no reason lor supposing that death destroys the soul, 
We know not that a single atom of created matter has ever been, 
or ever will be desm^ed. Though, Proteus-like, it may change its 
fonas ten tkbusaBd timM, it still exists : in nature we see the process 
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of decaj and restoration continually going on. The daikforcst springs 
up and flouiishes on the ruins of the groves of ages long since past ; 
and though now it may toss its giant linibe to heaven, defying the blast 
of the tornado, very soon it will be gone. The flowers that adorn th.e 
fields in summer are withered by the early frosts of autumn, only to 
spring up in new beauty when the vernal breeze is felt and the joyous 
earth puts on her mantle of green. Thus the whole vegetable world 
nndergoes a complete change every few years. So it is with animal 
life : the body of the living creature comes to the light, increases in 
strength and size, for a longer or shorter period, as the case may be, 
and then wastes away till it mingles, undistinguished, with its native 
dnst : and yet no part of it is lost ; it forms new relations, and enters 
into new combinations with other substances, but is still in existence. 
Since, then, no particle of unthinking matter, which is worthless and 
vile, is destroyed, what reason have we for believing that every atom 
(if I may be allowed such aa expression) of what we call spirit, which 
guides uie corporeal and senseless, is annihilated t There is, in my 
view, none — such an opinion is absuid. Is there any thing in the na- 
ture. of the evetU iuelf, which we call death, to cause the being of die 
sold to cease T We are conscious of the existence of the living prin- 
ciple within, from its manifestations through the organs of the body. 
These manifestations cease, then, of comse, at death. Two impor- 
tant questions here arise, oiul the point in debate turns upon the an- 
swer. When the orgsms of the body are impaired, do the faculties of 
the soul suffer proportionably t Is a suspension of the action of the 
bodily organs evidence of the destruction of the living agent ? 

(1.) When the organs of the body are impaired, do the faculties of 
the soul sufi«r proportionably ? It can be plainly shown that the mind 
is entirely independent of the body. Sometimes, when the latter has 
been brought, by j)rotracted disease, to extreme weakness, the former 
has exhibited indications of ssrprising and unwonted vigor. The one 
often appears rather to be a dead wejghl on the energies and powers 
of the other, a clog, ever disturbing and throwing into disorder its 
nice mechamsm. The body is but the instrument of the soul, often 
injured, sometimes unfitted for use, and finally entirely destxoyed. 
The microscope is but another eye for man, imperfect, however, as 
the work of mortals must be, when compared with Uut of Infinite 
Wisdom. We may walk with a cerk leg as reaUy ae with one of 
flesh and blood, though not as weU, We may fetl an object with a 
stick in our hand, not so acutely, to be sure, as with the hand alone, 
because the latter is more intimately connected with the mind than the 
former. Cot aft a man's finger — he is as much a man as ever. Cnt 
off an arm or a leg — he is still the same ; and so, as Horace plucked 
the hairs, one by one, from the tail of the horse, I might strip die 
covering, bit by bit, from the soul of man, without injuring it in die 
least. So long as the organs of the body remain in a perfect state, 
the soul acts through them ; when they are destroyed, the ecidenee 
of its action of course ceases, but not on that acconnt the realUy of it. 
The acuon of the body is dependent on external objects ; the eye 
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BesB ovly wh«n there is ligkt and something to look at ; the ear hean 
only when a body is etrDcIc and atmosphere is present to convey the 
ribFations to the tympanum ; and so with ali die senses. But the 
mind, shutting out erery external object, can hold communion with it- 
self, calling before it the forms of the distant and dead, winging its 
way back to the scenes of by-gone years, scauaing the rDysteiious fu- 
ture, and reveUng in its own fanciful creations. 

(2.) Is u suBpeaaion of the acUon of the bodily organs an evidence 
of the destruction of the lining agent ? Far from it. How very like 
death ie the state of sleep ! The eye sees not — the ear hears not — 
the limbs move not — every muscle is at rest ; the nerves, the swld 
messengers of the brain, conveying sensations to and from all parts of 
lite body, lay aside for a time dieir usnal activity, and were it not for 
the mere beating of the pulse, there would be no indication of aoimal 
life. But while (he outward organization is in this stale of quies- 
cence, the soul may be pursning its airy phantoms, limited in its flight 
oniy by the bomids of &e universe : it may be holding converse with 
abseat titiends ; gazing with delight on familiar faces ; trembling with 
fear and transported with rags ; in short, in the highest state ofactiv- 
i^. Instances almost without number, of partial drowning, trances, 
injuries of the brain, &c., might be adduced, all tending to establish 
tbe fact, that the mind, although giving evidence of its existence 
through the corporeal organs, is nevertheless wholly independent of 
these for that existence. It may be asked. Why give (his argument, 
wluch is at the most but negative, so much prominence ? I answer, 
Becanse the only reason which can be urged, with any degree of 
plausibility, in favor of annihilatioQ, is the intimate connection be- 
tween the soul and the body, and the alledged probability, th^ when 
the one goes to ruin the other goes to ruin with it. This has been a 
favorite argument with infidels at all times, though it has been shown, 
as I think, to have little or no foundation. 

The above are a few of the arguments for the soul's immortality, 
that may be derived from the light of nature, unassisted by revelation. 
They amount, it ia true, to a mere probability, but a probability so 
strong, that every man is bound to act. To this same conclusion, the 
philosophers of old groped their way amid the darkness of paganism. 
Surveying the various changes that were taking place about them, and 
then turning their attention within, and marking the workings of their 
own spirits, they judged that the soul was immortal, and proclaimed 
this truth openly to the world. Their judgment has been sustained 
by the voice of those who have followed them. Every new discovery 
in science has added to the strength of the argument, till such a blaze 
of light is concentrated about the truth, that those who remain uncon- 
vinced may justly be charged with Btnbbormiess. 

Only on the supposition that the soul is immortal, and that ano- 
ther state of existence awaits us, can we account for the facts that 
present themselves daily to our view. Men in all ages have seen 
with astonishment vice triumphing over virtue. While the one revels 
in the palaces of haught^ monarchs, and commands the homage of 
the multitude, the other toils in the lowly cottage, disregarded and 
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despised. The man who gives the reine to hit unbition and Btrides 
on through fields of blood, valuing a crown more than a million livea, 
and trampling with Contempt on expiring liberty, is lauded hy the 
poet and the historian, while he in whose soul bums the purest patri> 
otism, and whose highest aim is his country's good, is led in igno- 
miny to the acafibld, or finishes his life on the field of battle, contend' 
ing for human right. Innocence sighs and groans within the walls of 
a dungeon, while guilt stalks unhlushingly amid the rich and the greU: 
Benevolence is itself reduced to want, whilst Avaiice beholds its 
heaps of unused gold ctwstantly increasing : Humility, in lowly gub, 
excites the pity oi contempt of the moltitude, while Pride attracts the 
gaze and wins the admiration of all. But not thus shall it always be ; 
the day of reckoning is at hand : when Virtue shall lift up her head 
with exultation, and Vice call on the rocks and mountains to crush 
her — when the former, with a golden crown and a id>e of white, sluQ 
enter the abode of happiness, but the latter shall go where eternal 
darkness and despair reign. 

If we are immortal, how important does life become to ns, how in- 
significant the world ! " Life is real, life is earnest !" We are has- 
tening fast " to that bourne from which no traveler e'er retums," but 
we go not to non-entity. And what is more important still, our situa- 
tion there is determined by our conduct here. How tremendous (he 
thought ! My destiny daring those Interminable ages is depuiding on 
my course during this brief moment of existence. / am immortal. 
Hence, then, every debasing thou^t, every unholy word, every mean 
action ! This state, when compared to the one to come, in duration, 
ia as nothing to infinity — in value, as a grain of sand to a universe of 
gold. Rob me, then, of wealth, of pleasure, of power, and of repu- 
tation, but give me virtue here, and hereafter Immortaiity. 



Ajn> wbst ii Ijfe 7 ■ raion fair, 
But Saeting, blH, and vain, 

Wlien DkappointniBBt colon all 
With aoiroir and witb pain. 

A chanfeful aceaa, replete with iro, 
A jonmey, daik and dreai, 

Withoot one ringle ray of light, 
Tho dinnal path to chMr. 



The Good, the Beautiful, tbe Tnie, 
Here hold no lastiaf sway ; 

Nature benelf bean aolamn pnxrf 
Thai aQ mmt paaa away. 

The Heart, poor waoderar here. 
Lie* cold irithin its ahsll ; 

Ila monc hmhed, ita acoenla rnnta— 
Ttb withered by a apell. 



Hail, thoD delirerar. Death ! 

The wiie man'i only fri«nd — 
TiMt—et dub; • looel; life, 

FiMt-vt tiwi^orioaa sod. 
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THEOREnCAL VERSUS PEACTICAL MEN. 

Men may be divided into two classes — the practical and the theo- 
retical. The influence which practical men exert is actire, and is 
therefore seen. The influence which theoretical men exert, inae- 
moch as they are concerned with principles, is passive or silent, and 
is therefore unseen. To appreciate the worth of the former, we have 
only to use our senses ; to appreciate the worth of the latter, we must 
use onr reason. And here it is where error creeps in. We are so 
prone to judge of this world merely by what we see, that we forget 
ibat all that is exhibited to the eye is but the scum upon the surface ; 
the outward expression, if I may bo caU it, of an inner world. Hence, 
if we would judge correctly, our senses alone are not sufficient. We 
most go beyond the mere exterior, and examine more deeply into the 
philosophy of things. But this many are unwilling to do. They 
prefer to use their senses rather than their reason. With such, then, 
theoretical men must ever expect to be Httle esteemed. Just as it is 
m the drama, as the several parts are introduced, the^ at once attract 
our notice ; our minds become wholly engrossed wtth what merely 
passes before us ; we forget all about previous design, hidden wires, 
secret strings, and all the magic paraphernalia of the stage. So, on 
the great theatre of life ; practical men are those who move before 
the eye and interest the attention, while philosophers, and those who 
operate upon the world by a secret or SBcondaiy influence, take the 
place of the hidden machinery. Hence they are not seen ; their 
worth is not appreciated, and it becomes the glory of many to be 
called merely practical. But is this right T May not the man whose 
influence is unseen, the results of which cannot be stated in precise 
Dumbeis, may not such a one be actually doing more good thm he 
who prides himself upon his practical talent. 

The practical man does but begin where the theoretical man leaves 
off. It is the latter who discovers truth, while the former only acts 
in accordance with it. To whom, then, are we moat indebted 7 To 
the man who from the mists of ignorance brings out useful and en- 
during knowledge, or to the man who merely applies what is put into 
his hands 7 Who, I ask, deserves the more credit, as we are borne 
safely along over the ocean's waves, the pilot or he who first con- 
■tmcted the chart, the compass, and the chronometer, and taught their 
uses 1 But the discoverer is lost sight of, while we give our thoughts 
and our thanks to the man without philosophy, without originality — 
the mere practitioner. Often is it the case that a pastor labors with 
his people for years, it may be, and sees no apparent good resulting 
therefrom. By-and-by there comes along an Evangelist who knows 
Uttle or nothing about the philosophy of the Bible, or the doctrines 
therein contained. He prides himself upon his practical talent, and 
always preaches in a hortatory style, because he always must. But, 
k! he speaks, and the Church are aroused, the Spirit of God ia 
poured out, aad Binneia are brought by scorea into the kingdom. To 
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the man who judges by aenae, the Evangelist, humanly speaking, 
seems worthy of all the honor. He is cried np in enthusiastic terms, 
as the good, the faithful, the successful. But (he man who uses his 
reason sees clearly where the honor belongs. It is the faithful pas- 
tor, who cleared up the rugged ^ound, tillea the soil, sowed the seed, 
watched over its growth, — and all that the EvangeUst has done is 
simply to harvest the pastor's crops. Never mind, faithful man ; the 
fullness of the harvest only indicates the extent of ihy labors ; and 
though we do not see, yet God sees, and can appreciate, labors such 
as thine. What would you think of the weather-cock, which should 
pride itself on its lofty elevation, and, as it swung round and round, 
should glory, like the practical man, in its happy adaptation to the 
times. Might you not remind it that it was glorying in being jup- 
ported, — that it had forgotten its dependence upon materials beneath. 
Let it leave its base, and see what it will come to. This, then, in 
fine, is the glory of the practical man, that " others labor, and he en- 
ters into their labors." 

Still further, with regard to men who study principles merely; may 
there not be a presuniption in their favor, from the fact that their in- 
fluence is hidden. They opeiate behind the curtain,— they act upon 
the world through others. Sich is the influence which teachers ex- 
ert. Such is a mother's influence ; through her son she may bless or 
curse the world. All the little influences which are brought to bear 
in the formation of one's character, may be, in a certain sense, charge- 
able with the acts of that one's aflcr life. But who shall estimate 
these influences ? Who can tell what a tremendous power they may 
have had, while we thought but little of them 1 That is not of the 
most consequence which thrusts itself must upon the attention ; — 
that is not of the greatest importance which makes the greatest noise. 
The dashing rivulet, as it bounds along over its stony bed, gives am- 
ple evidence of its own shallowness. But when you see a stream 
moving forward, with no spray upon its surface, slowly and silently, 
as if couacious of its real dignity, you feel at once that there is depth 
and power. So with the eveiy-day man, compared with him who 
searches into the philosophy of things, — who deals in principles, in- 
stead of merely isolated ficta. Moreover, such men operate on too 
large a scale to have their influence taken in at a single view. He 
who gives to the world a truth, influences the world forever, for truth 
is eternal. No man who, searching amid ignorance and error, brings 
to light a single hidden principle, lives for his age alone ; and though 
he may not now be appreciated, yet he will be, when in the long re- 
sults of time it shall be seen what he has accomplished. I shall be 
pardoned for introducing the name of Luther— a name which, though 
oft«a referred to, ia yet one which, from this very fact, stands before us 
as an unmistakable proof how truly Luther was not a man of his own 
day. The good which he did cannot be cooped up into the narrow 
limits of a physical life. He lives for all time, and the more we see 
of the blessed fruits of his labors, the more we love the man. With 
the past before us, we can now throw ourselves back intd the period 
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when tbe Reformation was dawning upon th« world. Now we CMt 
^tpreciate ihe means God was using for bringing it about. Moving 
among the people of tliose times, we see tbe influBnces whicli are U 
work, and while all around heed not the little cTents, and are ignotaat 
of what they are developing, we, aa it ware, farored with the spirit 
ffif prophecy, look forward into the future, see the bearing of these 
little things and their blessed results. Now we duly appreciate the 
life of Lu^ei ; now we put the true value upon hidden influence ; 
little things receive their due attention ; motes are magnified into 
mountains; trifles are dignified with the highest importance. Men, 
therefore, whose influence is hidden and far>reaching, must not ex- 
pect to be appreciated now. They may be regarded by Bome as lead- 
ing almost useless lives. But let them remember that their reward is 
to come hereai^er ; if not in this world, surely in the next. Ah ! this 
is a misjudging world. True worth oflen goes for little or nothing, 
while the really undeserving are sometimes elevated to tbe loftiest 
stations. But there is a day of reckoning coming. God will set all 
things right. There will then be a mighty overturning of men's opin- 
ions ; and, as we look back upon the affairs of this world and the 
views we here held, we shall be, metbinks, almost as much surprised 
at oar folly as at God's wisdom. 

Once more ; it is more generally among the practical that we find 
wrong-thinkers. It is always against those who take a anperficial 
view of things that we have to contend. When men hold their minds 
down to the truth, and get at the principles involved, they are not so 
much in danger of being led into error ; but when they busy them- 
selves with merely external isolated facts, tbe danger is greater. The 
reason of such men is exceedingly poor, in tbe first place, because 
their minds are not disciplined ; and secondly, because they have no 
starting-point — no logical premises from which to draw their conclu- 
sions. Here, then, may you look for new-fangled notions, shallow 
speculations, and pernicious doctrines ; while tbe great healing and 
conservative influence issues from that other class— those who bold 
fast to principles. It is among the practical that you find Utilitarians. 
In fact, the one implies tbe other. They would see some apparent 
good, some practicd end resulting from all things. They care not for 
this influence behind the scene. They must see it, or tbey utter their 
denunciations. Possibly tbey might say to you, What is tbe good of 
yon public green ? How many beautiliil edifices migbt be reared 
(hereon ! What a fine rent tbey would command ! How many poor 
laborers migbt be fiimisbed with employment! Or they would turn 
Niagara Falls into a vast reservoir of power for tbe carrying of water- 
looms. But tbey care not, nor do tbey know, what an influence pub- 
be greens may have in moulding the city mind, or how much Niagara 
may be doing towards tbe formation of natiMial character. 

Finally, it is well for American students that they live at an age 
■nd in a country in which they are not in danger of going to either 
extreme. Here die philosophical is united to the practical. On the 
one band we feel the need of a knowledg« of books. Even those 
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reUgious denominations, which once held more directly to the qualifi- 
cation of the clergy by the gifts of the Spirit, hare long since fomidr 
that with the teachings of the Spirit must also be united the teachings 
of philosophy ; and, in accordance with their heller judgment, thef 
have established their own seminaries of learning. Nor are we m 
danger, on the other hand, of running into that other extreme, and be* 
coming so much absorbed in books as to lose all relish for the pracli- 
chI. Unlike many European scholars, we are in no danger of be- 
coming so abstract and philosophical as to forget our personal wants, 
and actually to require the attention irf others to keep na decently in 
the world. The circumslances into which we are thrown will not 
admit of this. Here a harmonious proportion is given to character. 
Holding on to the principles of truth with the one hand, we may scat- 
ter the blessings of knowledge with the other. 



THE DYING GIRL IN A STRANGEB LAND. 

Ob, tell ms not Uiat I nnM die,— 

That deatfa m q>ecdiii2 throogh each vebi — 
That when the emiliDg Sprioj ralunu 

I ihalt not bloom with Iieahh again. 
Oh, Hiy not that the Aulnmn liavei 

Will fall Dpon my early tomb. 
And that the wiolry winds will blow. 

Ere flowen above mj gniTe aholl bloom. 

I know that each lered Mend will weep 

Ae tnelj, Utteriy, fir me, 
Aa thoa^ the Summer breezes pisyed 

Amid each dark green fbreat-tne ; 
And itrangen' hande, with eoothing can. 

Will wipe the death-dam[B from my brow. 
And 9trBii|{era' tears will fall for one 

Who's Sal from heme and kindred now. 

But, oh ! though soft the voicea are. 

Which fall n gently ou mine ear. 
They're not the lame which, yean ago. 

In sunny yooth, I loved to hoar. 
And oft, when bJ] arvflnd a still. 

And sleep steals o'er my tronUed brain. 
On Fency'a wings I aoar away. 

And JMD my eerly ftiends again. 

I hsar each well-remembered voice, 
Jast as it Bounded yean ago, — 
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I ituid upon tba river'B briiik, 
And watcb iu •TMr-nnniianDg flow. 

Agiin I roam >t early d*WD, 
Amid the tbIm niid nwidowB fair ; 

Afain I |ilDck the aweet wiM flowan. 
And weave them in my waTiag hair. 

And thMi, wtieil from thtse templed h^ 

I cateh the amiMt'B golden gleam, 
I wake to find the vhoq fled, 

And weep becaaae 'tia but a dieam. 
Oh, take me to taj fatbet-land, 

I cannot die here all alone, 
Where nought will cheer my dreamlen bed, 

Excapt the wild bird'i evening moan. 

Fd lather deep where first o'er me 

life'a bright and ninny mamiiig amiled, 
And where my mother oft will come, 

To •oiTow for hei loved lort child. 
There, where the birdi of spring are heanl 

WaiUing amid the dark pine tree, 
And where the river's lippluig tide 

Will ang a aolemn dirge for me. 

"Twu ni^t — the ihadea of evening fell, 

And daylight fled awaj. 
And Btrangen gathered roimd the couch 

Where the dying Btranger lay. 
She apoke ; — the watchen bent them dovD, 

To catch the laat low tone : 
She atill was dreaming of her fiiendi' 

And ebildbood'a euly home. 

A gentle vnce &lli on min* mt, 

A acrit hand on my bV < 
Hy mother, teU me, li it 5wu 

Who watcbe* by me now 1 
A»d will jm, irben my ipirit's gone 

To iU heoM beyond the aky, 
Sty, willfouto the friende at home 
' Cany my long good-bye 1 

Iboe, &r off in m; native lukd, 

l%ey^ watch frame m Tain, 
Tat never m my &ther'ahalla 

abaO I b* MOD •gftiii. 
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Bat, mother, wfa«n tou at tiamt. 
At tha cIoM of nms bright day, 

I'll coDM to roiii ■U ataitty. 
When yen tliiak I'm fu away. 

Ill oeNts cloaely to youi aide, 

And whiapcr in your ear, — 
Yan'U think of wh&t I tell you nowt 

And know that / am neu. 
llien'i mOBc, tnatliet, in the tiri 

And londly doc* it mre J, 
"Tm muie from the iiiiiit-Uiid 1 

Bint mother, fare thee well ! 

"nie WMitb wind thToufh the lattice Mote, 

And fanned her pale cold btnw, 
Bat trindi of ereaing have no power 

To rooM the nifl^r now ; 
Fot death bad quenched the vital qtark. 

The conk of life were riven, 
And ahe who wept for her earthly borne 

Had foOnd a hone in Htattn ! 



ETANGELINB— BY LONGFELLOW. 

OnUM talit pnnctnni, qo) miacnit utile dnlci, 

Lsetorem delectando pariteique monendo. 

Hie DMrat sra liber Soeiia ; hie et mare trooait, 

Et loiifwn Ddto •criptori prorogiat nvnm. Hoaid, 

Gk>riani indeed ie the world «t God tRNiDd m, bnt nwt« gloriotw the world of God 
within w. Therelica the land of kms— there llMtho Poefa native land. The rivn 
of life that flowi thronj^ iti«et> tnmtitaoM, bowinf abof ao many gallant hearty m 
many wrwike of humanity ;— the many Vemei and bonwiholdi, each a little world ta 
ilaeir, revolnngnHmditefirendeaaacaitnlno: oil AhumoT boman joy andanfito- 
i^[, bron^t into that narrow cranpaai: and to be in ths, and to be a part ei tlw: 
acting, thinking, rej«oiDS, aoitewing with his faDnr-man ;--«ioh. aoeh ahoold ba th* 
P^'lifc! HvwMOB. 

Thb gentle craft of Poeeie baa few followera uid few admirers in 
our land. The genitu of this narion is one of action rather than of 
thought. Onr institutions, civil, social and religious, bear the impress 
of an active, energetic spirit. Their founders wer« actors, more than 
thinkers— men, whose lives were passed in the field, among the busy 
avocalions of life, rather than in couteiqpJation and the quiet of the 
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■udy-chunber. Their euppoiteis, bound by the strong ties of com- 
mon pucpoees and common interests to strengthen and sustain thetn, 
ue men of every nation and of every rank. They are hurried into 
the tumultuous tide of business and of daily toil, for the most part by 
prening necesatties and bitter wants, or by the influential impulses of 
eDterprise and competition. Wealth and parade and action are the 
common goal — the common acme of their ambition. The Actual and 
the Real are Eill in all to them. Beyond the bounds of these they never 
are to pass — the shining portals of the Unseen and the Ideal they 
never care to enter. Utility — brawny, muscular, palpable Utility — is 
the tmiversal watchword. 

Such a condition of affairs is unfavorable to the success of our 
iitiousl Literature, snd peculiarly nnfavorable to the success of our 
national Poetry. There are few who admire— fewer still who appre- 
ciate — the retired and silent efforts of those who toil for the advance- 
ment of onr intellectual interesta. The great mass of the people have 
other (Ejects to awaken their attention and to excite their enterprise. 
Life, with its many eaxnest voices and its many pressing duties, is 
ever summoning them away from the seclusion and the silence of 
quiet meditation. Like Gallio of old, they care for none of these 
diinga. Even onr Representatives deny to the half-famished author 
that protection which they are quick to afford to every other interest. 
And as a natural consequence of such a state of things, our Literature, 
and partictdarly our Poetry, must be the result rather of detached ef- 
forts than of the steady labors of a life-time, devoted to the pursu- 
ance of that single object. And this is the fact. Our poems are 
mostly sheaves of separate thoughts, hastily gleanffd from the atubbled 
fields and barren highways of life. They are mosdy the stray me- 
mentoes of occasional hours, stolen from the world, and devoted to 
sweet and retired thought. 

Poetry, considered as an art, requires for its successful cultivation 
a spirit endowed with earnest emotions and imbued with fervent love 
for all that is beautiful or sublime in nature and in thought — a full and 
accurate knowledge of the power and grace and melody of language, 
and extensive and precise attainments in general literature and science. 
As an art, it must be made the subject of discriminating and long-con- 
ttnned study. The graces and elegancies both of style and of ex- 
pression, which form no minor charm in modem as well as ancient 
poetry, are not of instantaneons^or sudden growth — they are rather the 
gradual residts of carefhl and thorough cultivation. Unfortunately for 
Amerioan literature, the time and opportunities necessary to such cul- 
tiratiDn have been rarely obtained. Our Poets are mostly engaged in 
odiei more lucrative or more effectual pursuits — Poetry is but their oc- 
casional pastime. Bryant has dsvoted to the Muses but few hours, 
t^en firom a life-time occupied with the severer duties and more ar- 
dnons labors of a prominent, partisan, editorial station. Willis, since 
his earlier years, has written comparatively little, mostly to fill the 
poetical column of the Mirror, or to give new zeal to Uie pages of 
some flsfging Magazine. The poems of Spragne sud Halleck — im- 
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mured as theii BUthon are, within the phsou-lik« walli of countiiig- 
housea, and engaged in the ungenial conceriu of tnde — are only the 
recoida of casual aeasons, passed in the welcome retirement and silent 
meditations of the studio. 

Professor Longfellow, however, is an exception. The daily duties 
and responsibilities of his station have neither abated his zesl nor op- 
posed any barrier to his inclination for the careful caltiration of this 
nice and difficult art. He has devoted to it years of patient study and 
persevering effort. His mind is stored with the countless treasures of 
modem as well as ancient literature. He is rich in abundance and va* 
riety of thought and sentiment. His im^eiy is vivid and natural — 
his style, flowing and elegant — his expression, chaate and beantiiiil. 

It is this quality which we are prone to adimire the most in Long- 
fellow. He is preeminently the poet of the student and the man of 
letters. There are in him that nice perception and that juat apprecia- 
tion of beauty and of excellence, as well as that iacile expression, 
which are especially the attributes of the polished and thorough 
scholar. Every thing is blended in perfect harmony — every thing is 
beautiful — every thing complete. The lima labor is evident in all his 
productions. Whatsoever faults or deficiencies may be found in them, 
are attributable neither to negligence nor to ignorance, but rather to the 
delicate promptings of a taste, fastidious in refinement, and discrim- 
inating even to a fault. 

EvANOELiNE is written in the happiest and richest style of its au- 
thor. It combines, in a rare degree, the beauty and vividness of his 
imagery and comparisons, with the elegance and polish which he has 
acquired by his fajniliar acquaintance with the lore of other nations 
and of other ages. Its mournful and interesting story — its vivid, natu- 
ral descriptions — its life-like scenes and chuacters— its poetic aod 
artistic excellence— Its deep pathos and its burning thoughts, unite to 
form a Poem, rare in beauty, glowing in sentiment, and chaste and 
powerful in expression. 

The main incidents of Evangeline form a portion of die earlier his- 
tory of one of the Provinces of British America. To these inci- 
dents we will revert, eurrente ealamo, as far as may be needful, leaving 
our readers to gain further information from other, more extensive 
sources.* Prior to the year 1755, Aeadie, or Nova Scotia, had been 
alternately in the possession of England and Prance. By the treaty 
of Utrecht, in 1713, it fell into the hands of the English, the Fren<m 
inhabitants taking the usual oath of allegiance to the English crown, 
with the reservation that they should never be compelled to bear aims 
against France. By the treaty of Aiz-la-Chapelie, in 1748, Cape 
Breton, with its fortifications, was ceded to the French, England BtiQ 
retaining possession of Nova Scotia. The inhabitants of thu district, 
mosdy emigrants from France, were a peaceful, industiious, and happy 
people, engaged in the genial pursuits of agriculture. The A.hb6 Rfqr- 
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Oil drawB a charming and striking picture of the prinutire simplicity 
■od pasloral quiet in which they passed their lires. 

Soon afterwards, dispute aroee between the English at Halifax and 
ihe French at Cape Breton, relative to their boundary'line — the £ng* 
lish claiming the whole country to the St. Lawrence — the French de- 
nying their right to the region north and eaet of the peninsula. This 
region had been partly occupied by France, two forta, Beau Sejour 
and Gaspereau, having been eatahlished and garrisoned at the islh- 
mng. 'fhese euppos^ encroachments the English Goremor, Law- 
rence, determined to resist; and accordingly, in the year 1755, ar- 
rai^ments were made for that purpose wi£ Got. Shirley, of Massa- 
chuaetta. Troops were immediately levied by him at the expense of 
(he crown ; and in June they set sail for Nova Scotia, and landed a 
few miles from Beau Sejour. In the beginning of July, siege was 
laid to that fort, and after four days' bombardment it capitulated, on 
die conditions that the troops might leave the fort with all the honors 
of war, and he transported at the expense of England to Louisburg, 
and that the inhabitants might remain in possession of their soil on the 
same terms as heretofore. Fort Gaspereau soon after surrendered on 
the same conditions, and the English gained possession of the entire 
coontry. 

A few of the Acadians having been taken in arms at Beau Sejour 
and Gaspereau, Gov. Lawrence determined, although in direct viola- 
tion of me second article of c^itulation, to destroy their settlement, 
and to disperse the inhabitants among the New England and Southern 
Colonies. The design of this movement was to strengthen and en- 
\iig6 the English power, and to prevent all further encroachments 
from the French at Cape Breton. This design was approved by the 
Admirals, Boscawen and Mostwyn, and measures were immediately 
taken to carry it into execution. Col. Winslow and the Massachusetts 
levies being employed for that purpose. In the month of September, 
after harvest-time had passed, Uie Acadians were summoned to appear 
« their village church in Grand-Prd, under pain of forfeiting their 
possessions in case of absence. They quietly assembled at the ap- 
pointed time, and were immediately surrounded and taken prisoners 
by the English soldiery. Col. Winslow then read the proclamation 
tt the Governor, declaring that their lands and possessions were for- 
feited to the crown, and that ihey were to be banished forever from 
the province. Transports had been already obtained for (hat purpose, 
and the unhappy Acadians were forced on board as soon as the ar- 
rangements needful for the voyage had been made. The scene of 
embarkation beggars description. From the decks of the vessels they 
beheld their once happy village ravaged by the ruthless invaders, and 
finally burned to ashes. Their church, their houses, their flocks and 
herds, and the productions of their harvests, were alike involved in 
one common and terrible ruin. Such a scene of wanton destruction 
and flagrant outrage has rarely disgraced the annals of any civilized 

The wretched victims of this barbaric enormity were immediately 
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conveyed to their lespectiTe places of destination, most of ihem 
being landed in MaasachuBelts and New York, the cemaindei in the 
Coloniea at the South. Their situation was pitiable in the extreme. 
Homeless and hopeless, theywandered from village to village, de- 
pendent upon the inhabitants for sustenance and protection. Their 
destitute condition excited the sympathies of the people, and ereu 
aroused the attention of the Le^slatores of the several States on 
whose shores they had been cast. Active measures were taken, par- 
ticnlarly in Massachusetts, for theii immediate relief and future sui>- 
port.* Finally, at the treaty of Paris, in 1763, France made a com- 
plete aurrendry of her Nordi American possessions, and the few sur- 
viving Acadians were suffered to return to their desolated and deserted 
homes. 

Such are the most prominent among the historical incidents on which 
Evangeline is founded. The poem commences at a period somewhat 
anterior to the removal, with an animating description of the Acadian 
farmers, and of the quiet and beautiful scenes in which their lives 
were passed. The murmuring pines and the hemlocks, — the sombre 
forests, the plaintive music of whose tenebrous and trailiag boughs is 
ever blending with the deeper tones of a neighboring ocean, — the fruit- 
ful valley, spoiled with meadows and waving grain, — the towing herds 
and peaceful flocks, — the village, bathed in .^e still, soft air of sum- 
mer-tide, and vocal with the hum of merry voices, unite to form a 
striking picture of the placid enjoyments of pastoral life, — a picture 
heightened into still lovelier and sweeter beauty by the exalted char- 
acter and simple nobleness of the inhabitants, — 

" Hen wImm livwglidMl on, like riven Ihnt watts the woodlnndt— 
DaikcMd by ihidowi of euth, bnt n&aeiiiig on imics of fasaTen." 

The most prominent characters of the poem are Evangeline, the 
daughter of Benedict Bellefonlaine, and Gabriel Lajeimesse, the son 
of Basil the blacksmith. They were lovers. In childhood they had 
played together on the hill-side — had wandered hand in hand tJarough 
the forest glades, and gathered violets together — had learned the les- 
sons of good Father Felician from the " self-same book," and stood to- 
gether within the village smithy, to watch its flickering and sparkling 
flames: and now 

*' He wu ■ valiant yonth, and bU face, like (ha feea of the morniDg, 

Gtaddaaed the earth with its light, and ripened thonght ioto action ; 

She wx a woman now, wilb the heart and hopeeof a woman." 

Their betrothal had already taken place — their future home had been 
already built and furnished — worthy Rene Leblanc, the notary puUic 
of the village, had already drawn the formal writings of espousal, and 
the marriage-day had been appointed ; when the startling summons of 
the English Governor was proclaimed throughout the village. TheD 

■ See Kepeite of Ote M— ichuMtls Lesiilatnie, fren 175$ t» n&l. 
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followed tbe capture and imprigoDment, and finally the embarkation, 

with all the horrors and distress which accompanied that thrilling 
acene. The old man Benedict, subdued in spirit and broken in heart, 
sank down beneath the weight of hia afflictions, and died upon the 
barren sea-shore. There (hey buried the man of seventy winters, 
pillowed near the crystal sands ; and the wild roar of the distant 
surges mingled with the wailing of the solemn congregation, as they 
sung his final dirge. And so they departed to a hopeless exile in a 
distant land, — 

" LMTinf behind Iham the dead on Um ihMe and the village in miiw!" 

The scene now changes to the distant country of iheir exile. Mean- 
while the Acadians bad been scattered like snow-flakes over all the 
Eastern Colonies. Some had died, . sorrowing and broken-hearted ; 
others still dwelt in the region where they landed ; and others had 
wandered to the distant South and West, and made their homes in the 
fertile valley of the Mississippi. In the excitement of embarkation, 
Evangeline and Gabriel had been torn asunder, and removed in difier- 
ent vessels to distant and separate lands. Long and wearisome years 
passed away ; and, with Father Feltcian at her side, Evangeline wan- 
dered from village to village, in patient but fruitless search of the Lost. 
Berefi of a father, and lorn away from all she loved and cherished, 
she sorrowed and wept and waited in silence. 

" Somatliiiig thsre wu in her life, iiicoiii[dele, imperfect, Dnfiniibed ; 
At if a morning of Jur*, mth aU iU muiie and luniiJnc, 
Saddenlf/ ptnutd in the thf, and,fading, timely dtietnded 
Into the eait again, tram wbeoce It late had arieen." 

At length, guided by flitting rumors, and still attended by the faith- 
ful priest, Evangeline pursued her lonely journey down the beautiful 
Ohio and the Mississippi, to the distant " Eden of Louisiana." There, 
surrounded by affluence and happiness, she discovered Basil the black- 
smith, who, with a kindred fragment of the exiled Acadians, had set- 
tled in that beautiful and fertile region. But Gabriel — the loved, die 
lost Gabriel — was not there ! Moody and restless and dissatisfied, he 
had left his father's house, and wandered away on the pathless prairies 
of the Missouri. Thither she hastened, attended by Basil ; and to- 
gether they followed the retreating steps of the Wanderer, till they 
came to the tents of the Jesuit Mission, Utrough which he bad already 
passed in his journey to the North. Here Basil departed homeward, 
and Evangeline staid at the Mission, awaiting the expected return of 
Gabriel. The summer passed away ; and autumn came, but with it 
came not the Lost. At length, bidding farewell to the Mission, she 
deputed, and commenced anew her sorrowing search. 

" TliuB did the long, lad yean ^ide on, and in eeawiu and places 
Divsrs and distant far viBBaeen the WHadering maiden ; — 
Now in the teata of gncn of the meek Moravian Miaeioni, 
Now in the Doi^campeond the battle-Eeldeof the arniy, 
VOL. un. 16 
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Now ID iBdDdsd btmleli, in towiu azid populous cilies. 
Lika ■ fAuitoin die eamo, and puwd amy nnremembered." 

At last, wearied in the fruitless search, Erangeliae turned from her 
wanderings, and bent her toil-worn feet toward the city of Penn. 
There the Sunshine of Saint Bulalie became a Sister of Mercy. 
With a quiet step and a gentle heart, she sought the abodes of poverty 
and disease, conferring blessings pn the living, and paying the last sad 
duties to die dying and the dead. And when pestilence had fallen on 
the city, she watched by night and by day within the almshouse, 
where the poor and the wretched came to die. One Sabbath morning, 
as she moistened the fevered lips of the living, and closed the eight- 
iess eyes of the dead, she beheld among the victims of disease an 
aged man, with thin g^ay locks upon his temples. It was Gabriel. 
As the beams of morning fell upon his fevered countenance, and 
lighted up his features with the glow of youth, Evangeline recognized 
him; and whispering, " Gabriel ! O my beloved!" she knelt by the 
bed-side of the dying man. His moving lips and trembling eye-lids 
told the tale his tongue refused to utter ; and while his spirit passed 
away, Evangeline kissed his pallid features, and pressed his lifeless 
head to her aching bosom, murmuring, " Father, I thank Thee !" 

And now within the walls of the little Catholic churchyard in the 
heart of the city, the wearied lovers are sleeping aide by side, un- 
known and unnoticed. 

" Dajl; ths tidaa of life go MAag and flowing bedds them, 
Thonaands of throbbing hearts, whero theirs are at rest and forever, 
TliansaiidB of selling tnJiu, where thein do longer are busy, 
Tboosands of tailing haoda, where theira have ceased from Ihair labors, 
Thouaandi of weary feel, where thein have completed their joomey !" 

Thus ends this beautiful and touching tale. We have drawn only 
a feeble outline of its more important incidents, as connected wifli 
the early history of Nova Scotia. To define or analyze its finer 
shades and mote delicate coloring, is neither our desire nor otir ex- 
pectation. We are content to gaze and to admire. 

The metrical structure of the poem, however, has been already 
made thesubject of much critical comment. The introduction of the 
hexameter into our language has been regarded as an experiment, some- 
what hazardous, alike to the poem and to the author. There are many 
difficulties in the way of such an introduction— difficulties which have 
been felt and avoided hitherto by most of the English aa well as 
American poets. Not even the ingenious defense of the hexameter 
by Southey, has induced them to cherish and preserve such a rara 
avis in our land. It is universally acknowledged that the transplanta- 
tion of the Latin and Greek hexameters, with all their rules and 
pauses and figures complete, into our rugged English soil, is impossi- 
ble. Such a delicate tropical plant can never flonrieh in our hardy 
BAptentrional climate. It becomes necessary, therefore, to introduce 
into the origmal hexameter such modifications and changes as will 
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serre to adapt it to the peculiarities of our tongue. These modifica- 
ttons and changes seem to as bo to impair the strength and the beatity 
of the original aa to lender it imperfect and unharmonious, and there- 
fore worthless. 

There is a radical difference between the metrical system of the 
ancients and our own. That ayatem was fomided on the regular buc- 
ceasion of syllables, long or short, by nature or by position. Upon 
such a succession depend in a special degree the force and melody of 
the Latin and Greek hexameters. In the Enghah language, however, 
such an arrangement of syllables has never existed, and never can 
Biist,'in a metrical point of riew ; and, therefore, from the very nature 
of the case, auch hexameters are not adapted to that language. 

Our metrical ayatem depends upon the regular alternation of sylla- 
bles, accented and uriacceated, and consequently, to avoid the difficulty 
we have mentioned, accent has been substituted to supply the place of ' 
Ungth. They are distinct and unrelated to each other. An accented 
or an nnaccented syllable may be either long or abort. Whatsoever 
connection may be found in them, is rather the result of accident, 
than the determinate effect of any harmonious relation existing be- 
tween the ancient and the modem metrical systems. The substitu- 
tion of accent, therefore, to supply the place of length, can only obvi- 
ate the difficulty in part, and consequently tends to impair the melody 
of the primitive hexameter, and to degrade it, sertnone pedeatri, into 
weak and trifling prose. 

The difficulty we have noticed is increased still further by the un- 
avoidable introduction of trochees to supply the place of spondees in 
the verse. From the very nature of our metrical system, spondees 
are indiscriminately employed, either as trochees or as iambi ; and, 
consequently, the substitution of trochaic, and even of iambic, in the 
room of spondaic feet, is general, and indispensable to the melody of 
our modem hexameter. Southey, however, in addition to this exten- 
sive modification, advocates the use of " any foot of two or three syl- 
lables at the beginning of a line ; and sometimes, though less fre- 
quently, in the second, third, and fourth place."* The obvious ten- 
dency of this radical perversion, is. to introduce wch an irregularity 
of emphasis, and such a varie^ of cadence, ?» to impair, in a great 
degree, the melody and rhythm of the measure. 

Anodier important objection to the introduction of the hexameter, is 
found in the vast number of monosyllabic words contained in our lan- 
guage. The difficulty arising from this source is inalterable. Words 
of this class, whenever employed in the construction of the verse, re- 
main, in respect to metre, wholly distinct and separated from each 
other. They are, also, for the moat part, of equal length, being never- 
theless employed indiscriminately as either Icmg or short. The feet 
of the verse become, consequendy, dissevered from each other, and 
dissolved into their component elemeQts, to the utter destruction of all 
harmony and cadence. This is evidently a great defect. 

'aMPreboe M" ATiaontrf Jadpnent.'' 
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But we foibear to press this subject fimhet. To many of om read* 
ers it seems, perhaps, entiTely a question of tastes ; and we are there- 
fore in no wise willing to prolong in its discussion the already pro- 
tracted limits of this article. We have metely suggested some diffi- 
culties which seem to ns to oppose the introduction of the classic 
hexameter into oui language. These difficulties have equal force in 
opposition to other classic measures, as far as they are vari^le in 
emphasis or rhythm. To the hexameter, however, there are pecnliar 
objections, arising both from the enfeebling influence of its double 
endings, and from the unavoidable indefiniteness of its accent and its 
cadences ; and, therefore, all attempts to naturalize and anglicize this 
measure, or to ctmstruct an English hexameter upon the basis of va- 
riable feet and accents, must ultimately fail. We cannot but say, with 
the author of The Defense of Poesie, " Peradvenlure, with ua Eng- 
lishmen, it be too late to admit a new invention of feet and times that 
our forefathers never used nor ever observed till this day, either in 
their measures or in their pronunciation." We cannot do otherwise 
than wish, that, for the sake at least of those who have slight ac- 
quaintance with the classic melodies of Homer and of Virgil, some 
other measure-had been chosen by the author of Evangeline. While 
we admire the dexterity and the peculiar skill which be has displayed 
in the metrical structure of this poem, yet we would prefer to have 
beheld him wielding the more convenient arms of modem ages, rather 
than tbo antique pUum of Grecian and of Roman times. And here 
we close this desultory and protracted article, craving the pardon of 
our wearied readers, imd feeling our toil amply repaid if we have done 
aught toward awakening or fostering any interest in this truly beauti- 
fnl and touching poem. e. d. m. 



THE STAGE AND THE DRAMA. 

At first Tiew, tho theatrical art seems nearly allied to the dramatic. 
The poetical and the theatrical elements are, in the minds of many, in- 
separably associated. It must be admitted that, in the form of dramatic 
poetry, some of the ingredients of the stage are essential. A drama 
introduces diflerent cl^ractera and individuals, all grouped together, 
yet distinct, all involved and connected with some great event in life, 
either tragic or comic ; and at the same time, to some is assigned a 
prominent, and to the others a subordmate part. This is the only form 
of the drama. Therefore, it cannot be denied that, to a certain ex- 
tent, it is adapted to action and representation. 

From the peculiar form, however, of dramatic, in distinction from 
epic and lyric poetry, or even history — its division into acts and 
scenes, the regular and rapid succession of events, its distinct and 
prominent characters — notlung more can be argued, than that it is 
accommodated to action, that it may be represented in the theatie. 
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Stiip it of its flcenic apparatua and accompaniinBats — keep it from the 
stage — yet the power of comedy and the power of tragedy will atill 
remain. The elements of this power are naturalness and truth, which 
action can neithei confer nor talte away. How does the tinsel and 
^are of the theatre, the bronze lamps and gas lights, the profusion of 
figures and paintings, the gaudy curtain and the unknown wonders be- 
huid it, the fumes of the pit, mingled with the odora of choice per- 
fumes, subserve the true end of tragedy or comedy ? They only please 
or offend the senses — draw the attention from the play. What has all 
this pageantry to do with purifying the affections by tenor or pity, by 
minh or laughter ? What has it to do with exciting oui sensibilities 
01 passions, our sympathy, our like or dislike ? Nothing at all. It 
serves to attract the illiterate throng that nightly go down to the pit to 
feast and exhilarate their gross senses, and as nightly retire to wallow 
ifi brutish lust and dissipation. They are too lazy or too sensual to 
read a drama and employ their imagination, and go to the theatre to 
have the mental labor performed for them, or to while away an hour, 
which had passed more tedious or wretchedly elsewhere. 

Theatrical exhibitions have been in the greatest demand at the pe- 
riod when a nation is beginning to taste the sweets of literary culture. 
They are a combination of the material with the intellectual, at which 
the ordinary spectator derives leas pleasure from the beautiful cieaT 
tiona of the poet, than from the scenic decorations, music, and other 
accessories which address themselves to the senses. They admire 
the productions of the artist and the tailor. The fondness for pageants 
is characteristic of an early period of society, and the theatre is the 
most brilliant of pageants. With the progress of education and re- 
finement, men become less open to, or at least less dependent on the 
pleasures of sense, and seek their enjoyment in more elevated and 
purer sources. Thus it is, that instead of 

" Sireatiag In the orowded thsatra, aqDeezed 
And bored with elbow-point* thioagh both our Ddaa," 
as the sad minstrel of nature sings, we sit quietly at home, enjoying 
the pleasures of fiction around our own Jiie-sides, and the poem and 
the novel takes the place of the acted drama. However much we 
may lament the decline of dramatic writing, as one of the most beauti- 
ful specimens in the garden of literature, still it must be admitted to 
be both a symptom and a Ile(^essary consequence of the advance of 
civilization, when this decline is occasioned by the fall of the stage. 

It may be claimed that the scenery of the stage serves as a basis 
upon which the imagination is to work, and that these visible forms 
are a guide to a more perfect conception of the ideal and fanciful crea- 
tions of the poet. Is this at all necessary, is it the province of poetry ? 
If so, why not give us a visible representation of the ideal in all poetry 
and fiction ? The moment you give a visible form, as perfect as. art 
ctm design, to the fanciful conception of a poet, you lake away all the 
chamu of poetry and pervert its design. These creations exist in 
llu regicHiB ot fEvncy and cannot be brought within the region of sense. 
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Who was ever satisfied with any fonn, given to the Giecian muda, 
&wns OT nymphs, that dwell in their groves, on the margin of their 
Btteams and mossy banks of rills ? Who ever believed that the paper 
fairies and spirits of the theatre were the fairies and spirits of Sbak- 
speare ? Who has ever seen Ariel, or Puck and Pease Blossom, and 
thought them the attendants of Prospero, at the subjects of Oberon and 
Titania T Poetry never designed that they should be seen, save through 
the medium of Uie imagination. 

Who would wish to behold the artless Miranda, the fair partner of 
Ferdinand, at a game of chess 1 Rather than resort to the ^eatre for 
such a spectacle, we would resort to some drawing-room in the ci^ 
and play ourselves with queens. Who would converse with die 
gentle Deademona, or behold Ophelia, "rose of May," a character too 
exquisitely touching to be dwelt upon, too delicate for a vulgar mind ! 
Who would be Romeo in the gamen-scene, or in Friar Lawrence's 
cell 1 No one who would afterwards delight in reading dtese scenes, 
or in dwelling on them with his fancy. These characters and scenes 
were never crested for mortal gaze. 

We believe that the stage and its scenery is just as necessary in 
epic and lyric poetry and in history, as in dramatic writings. Mil- 
ton's Eden is not more difficult for scenic representation, than the " Isle 
of Prospero." You could cause the one to rise out of the ocean as easily 
as the other to appear on the land. The world of Nature can fuisish 
no parallel of either, much less the world of Art. You would be as 
successful in imitating the " music of the Spheres" with a chime of 
bells, as the airy music of Prospero's Isle by a chorus of flutes and 
fiddles. Curtains of painted trees and caTemB.of rilla and flowers, 
would transport the mind an3rwhere else than to the " enchanted isle," 
with its " spirit dwellers and sea of turbulent waves and tempest-tossed 
vessel," or to Eden, where 

" F^m HCpphire fannt tbs ciiaped brooki, 
BoUiug on OTMDt pearis and nnd* of gold, 
Witb mazy error under peudant ibttdee. 
Ban Dectar, vintiug each ^aot, end fed 
Flowcin M'onh}' of Fandite, which not nice art 
In bedi and cnrioiu kaoti, but Nature boon, 
Poored Ibrth prafoM on bill, and dale, and plain." 
We would not object to a painting of either, the work of years, exe- 
cuted by the hands of a skillful artist ; but the daubed curtains and 
pasteboard of the stage have no charms for us. Iif either scene, how- 
ever, we would trust Nature for a parallel, sooner than the hand of Art. 
History, with some profit and pleasure, might be illustrated by the 
scenic art. To do justice to its characters would be less difficult, 
while the manners, customs, and costumes of nations in all ^es, re- 
presented on the stage, would give us a vivid conception of life in 
each period ; would furnish us, in some degree, with the only knowledge 
of men, and dieir mode of living, of life — its duties and relations. 
Even this knowledge might be better obtained from museums and gal- 
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leries of art, by the aid of th« ima^nation, filling out the imperfect 
sketches of history, bringing men before ua aa they actually existed. 
in dl ages of the world. 

We have thus endeavored to show how far short the painted and sculp- 
tured forms of the stage, poorly executed as they must be,, cdme of 
representing the ideal and, fanciful images of a fine dramatic poem. 
This showing of every thing levels all things to the senses and dis- 
penses with Uie im^ination, the only faculty of the mind which caa 
^preciate poetic beauty — the principal faculty addressed, and the one 
which should be, of all, most exercised in reading dramatic poetry. 
F<H the stage we would substitute the imaginatioa. Those upon 
whose brain 

" The dewi o! iutej sevat' fell," 

whose minds never beheld an image, only when conveyed by the eye, 
might OS well read a proposition of Euclid aa a play of Shakspeare. 
For them the one has as much beauty as the other, and perhaps lines 
and angles more truth and beauty too. Those who are too lazy to em- 
ploy their imagination, we would point to such a figure and such a 
punting, representing such a scene and beauty of Shakspeare, aa we 
treat children in learning them their alphabet, telling them that C 
Btands for cat, D for dog, and S for spoon, always having a care that 
these rniimalg stand by theii side, and that they have a spoon in their 
mouth. 

The child may eventually leara to make a distinction between the 
letter C and the black cat, between the crooked letter S and the crook' 
ed spoon; but your lazy play-goers will never distinguish the fair 
BctresB of forty, with painted face and false hair, jeweled ear and 
braceleted aims, from Ophelia or Juliet, of the grace and simplicity of 
nature and of ' sweet aixteen.' 

The stage and all its decorations may amuse and gratify a vulgnc 
lasle and exhilarate the spectators ; yet it confines the mind to visible 
forms, imperfect and distorted in themselves, thus giving a wrong im- 
pression of the^ objects intended to be represented, degrading the im- 
agination, corrupting the art of criticism, while it lowers rather than 
elevates our ideas of the poetry which it attempts to illustrate. 

We come now to consider the action of the Drama on the Stage i how 
competent actors and actresses are to be Othellos, Lears, or Macbeths, 
or Juliets, Lady Macbeths, or Cleopatras ; how successful they are in 
deceiving the spectators, and how much they aid in understanding the 
play. It is not necessary to prove that this exercise is not pleasing 
and exciting to the spectators ; that the acting conveys no instraction 
where the play has never before been read; that, in fine, the drama can- 
not be represented on the stage ; but that the characters are perfect 
without action, and that a complete play is dependent for none of its 
ezcelleocB and final success upon the theatre. 

What do we require of an actor or actress ! That he or she be the 
person who ia to be represented on the stage. If Lear is to be acted, 
ike actor must be Lear himself. We are not satisfied if, in some te- 
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specta, he be Lear, or make us believe it efen, if be resemble him very 
nearly. He comes fortb as Lear, and we expect to witness this blind, 
tottering old man, " staggering between the weight of atlachment and 
the hurried movement of passion at his disappointment, like s tail ship 
driven about by the wind, buffeted bv the furious waves, but that still 
rides above the storm, having its anchor fixed in the bottom of the sea." 
We expect to see the ebb and flow of feeling, its pauses and feverish 
starts, ila impatience of opposition, its haste to repel insinuation, the 
alternate contraction and dilation of the soul, its swollen grief, its hate. 
How nearly does the lame, limping actor, his frantic tone and gestnre, 
equal Lear ? What are the forced impulses and gusts of passion in- 
dicated by the distorted features of the human face, compared with the 
whirlwind and tempest raging in the mind of the actually insane Old 
Man ? Look at the ocean agitated by the tempest, painted upon can- 
vas, and expect to see and hear thunder and lifting, the vast heavings 
and dashings of the surges, as soon as see Lear acted, and expect to 
behold his " mind laid bare," the explosions of his passions, storms that 
turn up and disclose to the bottom that sea, his mind with all its vast 
riches. Expect the canvas to reveal the acting cause of the ocean- 
tempest, as soon as the actor, the occasion of this storm of passion in 
the mind of " Old Lear." Expect to see the wind raising ^e waves, 
as soon as ingratitude and cold neglect acting upon the tilial heart 
of the aged man, making him 

"feel 
" How ahaipet Iban a merptnt'a tnotb it is 
To have a Ibanhlaa child." 
We would as soon look through a smoked glass to get a landscape 
view of the moon, as look at the workings of Lear's great soul through 
the medium of flesh and blood. His soul does not animate the form 
on the stage ; his thoughts do not originate in the mind of the actor; 
'nor is his heart the scene or seat of those tumultuous passions. The 
actor has no interest in or connection with the misfortunes of the poor 
old man ; his heart is not wrung with real grief at the petrified indlflei- 
ence of a natural child ; he is not the old man turned out of door, nor 
do we pity him as we pity the Lear of Shakspeare. We know that 
his grief and hate is the result of previous training, and that as with 
the actor, the events have happened as often as the reading and re- 
hearsal, so he has often had the same feelings before. But with Lear 
the events are all new and unexpected, and the feelings which they 
are calculated to awaken, . burst afresh from his heart. So far short 
of the real and actual must the player fall. He has, however, excited 
pity and terror in the spectators. This the reading of the drama 
would efiect. If the events, the tragedy itself, do not awaken such 
feelings, the action can never. This power is peculiar to tragedy, not 
to action, which can only be a means of producing an effect. 

Now let Romeo and Juliet appear on the stage, and we shall have a 
love scene. Perhaps they are of one flesh and blood, man and wife, 
married at least. Their hair is false, may be their teeth, their com- 
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plexioQ is none of theii own, nor hearts either. Set them at work 
and by degrees let them fall in love. Perhaps they have been lovers 
a thousand times before — consequently they are acquainted with the 
work. Their passionB and affecliona have been so well trained and 
exercised to the work that they will fall in love, even though there be 
i3 much affinity between their hearts, as between drops of oil and 
water. Juliet exclaims, on her first interview with Romeo — 

" Hy bounty is w boaodlaw aa tlie Mt, 
My love u de^" 

This is the thrilling tide of pleasure, gushing from a heart which 
has sever before felt the thrilling paBsion. But the actor and actress 
are not lovers ; they may act, but they do not feel, nor do they make 
the audience believe. Every thing in the intercourse between the 
real lovers speaks the real soul of pleasure, the high and healthy 
pulse of the passions ; the heart beats, the blood circulates and man- 
tles throughout. The scene on the stage is no parallel of this. Those 
are painted blushes and hard-drawn sighs. The conversation is all 
learned and studiously delivered ; it does not gush forth fresh and 
heartfelt : so the whole scene is not the work of love, but of art and 
practice. For a parallel or illustration of these scenes, we would 
rather trust an exhibition in real life, the characters to be some yankee 
lad and yankee angel, than such an example on the stage, and to 
actual experience than to either. You may find Romeo and Juliet in 
the garden, and at the window, on some summer night, but you will 
never meet them on the stage. 

Much has been said of the patromwe which die stage has bestowed 
upon dramatic literature. Without the stage, we are told, the drama 
would never have flourished. This we are neither prepared to assert 
or deny. The stage has, perhaps, given the drama its peculiar form 
and character ; 'whether this department of literature would have ever 
been called into existence without its patronage, is a somewhat curi- 
ous and diiGcult question. It has, to a great extent, patronized plays 
of an inferior character. The drama has been prostituted to the stage. 
There are, however, a few noble exceptions, and these alone have 
been preserved — these only are extensively known and read. This 
single fact, together with its immoral tendency, is sufficient testimony 
against its beneficial influence upon dramatic writing. Every thing 
vile and polluting, every thing opposed to virtue and religion, has a.U 
tached itself to the theatre ; and even in its purity it has proved peril- 
ous to virtue. 

The stage never yet conferred immortality upon any genius, upon 
any drama. What has it done to preserve the prodnctions of Euri- 
pides, ^schylus, or Sophocles? They remain, not because they 
were acted, but that they contain truth — that they are the productions 
of genius of the highest order. What has the stage done for Shaks- 
peare, or what is it doing t It was profnse of its patronage of his 
cotemporaries, whose names are now never mentioned. Let him 
speak for himself, alluding to his comiection with the stage : 

Toi. xnt. IT 
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" Oh, for my nkt do trilh FoituDB cbide, 
Tht ^ilty gndden of lay hamlrai d«adi. 
That did cot better for my life jsovide, 
TilKa public meuia, nhich public CDetotn breedi. 
Thuiee comes it tbst my □■me recelTse a, bland. 
And almost thmcc my asture ia aDbdaed 
To what it iroikt id, like the dyer's hand." 

No man ever received more iubstantial gratitude of the public, or 
made the stage so popular, as did Lope de Vega of Spain. He was 
the idol of hie countrymen, " sole monarch of the stage." He fnr- 
niahed the theatre with eighteen hundred regular plays, and thereby 
amassed a fortune of seven or eight hundred thousand doLEare. Of 
all his numerous dramas, says Prescott, one or two only retain pos- 
session of the atage, and few, very few, are now even read. In the 
same street in which dwelt this spoiled child of fortune, who, amid 
the caresBes of the great and the lavish smiles of the public could 
complain that his merits were neglected, lived Cervantes, Btniggling 
under adversity, or, at least, earning a painful subsistence by the labors 
of his immortal pen. The one, who gave his name to the age, has 
now fallen into neglect, even among his countrymen, while the fame 
of Cervantes, gathering strength with his time, has become the pride 
of his own nation, as his works still continue to be the delight of 
the whole civilized world. So let every drama, with the name of its 
author, perish, which is dependent for its merit or popiJarity upon the 
stage. 



ALABAMA. 

Mat the heart that hw tonied, with the birds of om bowers. 
To a sunnier clime than tluB cold aae of oois. 
Bat ring tram its depths in a measure as &ee 
As their carol, her song, Alabama, to thee ! 

Tba passionate yooming 

Of Pony tuining 
Its twin-s[HriI, Beauty, to seek, may ousaal 

EvMl Hiaven'i bright portals 

To glances of moRala ; 
Then why not iU hannli 'mid the eaithly reveal T 

They >ay, Alabama, the qwrit at Song 

I* bwae on the wings of thy lepbyt* along ; 

That it solemnly sounds ftom the depths of thy glades 

That it laughs in thy aonlight and sighs in thy shadM. 

In the blight waters tripping 

Wbn litis* are d^Viof 
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llieii hirpanduit UonooiB whore wItot wKtm play. 

And green leaTsi are glaacing 

In umlighl, and dancing 
To melodiM hnathed in Ibe Wind Sptrit'i la;. 

Tlut Wind Spirit, laudcEt elf! ttinHifili (h; bowna 
It EniUci, ooqoetuigi and kiujag the flomn, 
Nneonlcnted with these, all the bnghtiammerlhraigb) 
AiilKrai to the lipa of a lovelier hoe. 

To the lipa of thy dangfaleie, 

Wbo Toam bf thy waten, 
And, watching the imiliia miirar'd futhfnllj there. 

Might fancy a Peri, 

Of wandering weary. 
Had Idtered to gaie on bar own beanly tbis. 

They uy there ore gladeB 'mid thy foreati of pine. 
Where the nya of the noontide bnt tremblingly abioe ; 
A ipot which tho lovere might chooae for thoir tryat. 
When the getden light minglaa with vaporoui twit ; 

Wh«e a Uumniid fair blavom. 

With odormia boaoma, 
Look teoderiy op tmm their nooka to the idiee ; 

And to Love'e accent! breathing. 

Their green boogbi are wreathing 
Theit leafleti together, in whiqtered repliea. 

re linked with thy name ; 
Hera lie the daifc hannta of the Indian raee, 
And here they hare Ml of tb«r wandering! a trace : 

Their mem'ry ii living 

In legend!, and giving 
A nune, linked with deede of tho wanioit bdd. 

To hill, plahi, and river, 

Enahrining forever 
n« ehieTi who bedde them hare wandered of oU. 

Thy winda, Alabama, their requiem Bball eigfa, 
lly lov«liiiat flowfln o'er their reating-plaoe lie; 
And here, to their haaiitB, and to Beaoty'i bright home. 
Shall the thonghta of the Minatrelj pil^rim-Iike, tDoni. 

Sbonid nought elae give pleaaore. 

Thy noiM, a rich treamte. 
Would wake the responaiw of aong in bee heart 

Vfhit, then, ahBll ahe aiag thee. 

What bri^t fanciei bring thea, 
When Fame, Song, and Beauty, in the« find * part? 
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Tbs history of no government can afford an object of greater inter- 
eat to the historian, than that of Venice. Her early origin, her long- 
continued prosperity, and her late decay, as weU as the striking 
peculiajitiea of her conatitDtioaal history, render her an object of 
peculiar interest to the observers of the present day. Though her 
glory has now departed, and her former influence ia scarcely remem- 
bered, we can never forget that she once occupied a iot^ station in 
the annals of European history. From that commanding eminence 
which she held so proudly, and for so many yeaiB, she observed the 
struggles which marked the beginnings of ue kingdoms and states of 
modern times, together with the death-throes of expiring empires. 
Ariaiog before the empire of Rome was swept away, her power sur- 
vived the blasting effects of the Gothic invasions, and emerged from 
the barbarity and confusion of those times with incressed influence. 
Aa a relic of former times, she presents in her history peculiarities of 
whichno other nation can boast; as the successful asserter of maritime 
supremacy, she long existed the wonder of her day ; whiltf in the 
miserable gasp of her last agonies, she exposed the rottenness of her 
constitution and the wretched thread by which she had long been 
sustained. 

The cause of her political longevity affords a hit field for the widest 
conjecture. The secrecy with which the machinery of state was 
shrouded, long rendered her the political Sphynx of Europe. The 
existing circumstances which cotild enable her to maintain a show of 
power, long after her actual strength was wasted, especially in times 
when the grssping smbition of rival potentates was casting a jealous 
eye on every thing that savored of weakness, will not iqipear evident 
from a superficial investigacioii. 

The situation of Venice among the islands and lagoons of the Adri- 
atic, gave an early importance to her commercial prospects. She 
found herself compelled by her peculiar position to turn her whole at- 
tention to commerce, and at that early period, when the science of 
navigation was but tittle known, and when the wide expanse of the 
sea was looked upon with dread, Venetian enterprise easily obtained 
that monopoly of trade, which is so conducive to prosperity. The 
Venetians, having gained this monopoly, acted on tJl occasions with 
an eye to their general prosperity. Their merchants, composing sn 
siistocracy of wealth, could safely bid defiance to all attempt at rival- 
ry. The spirit of the age, moreover, was not favorable to the main- 
tenance of a successful competition. Maritime enterprise was to a 
great extent dormant; — the bold mind of a Columbus had not yet 
marked out a new course for adventurers, nor enlisted the cupidity of 
cotemporary nations, in searching for fancied Eldoradoes. Hence 
Venice for years possessed a proud supremacy over the commercial 
world. 

She was not Tiaivrally a warlike nation ; bnt the growing power of 
envious states, the encroachments of neighboring kmgdoms, the con- 
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flictiug iateiests of the nations that spning into existence and rose to 
power during her conliuuance ; and, finally, her own interest in main- 
tuning her position, rendered the estsbliahment of military forces 
necessary to her being. Yet Venice was never the aggressor. No 
matter how corrupt her internal affairs may have been, in her inter- 
course with foreign nattoas she maintained a fair and openhanded 
justice. Her warlike operations are found to have invariably com- 
menced in self-defense. Her wealth and prosperity provoked a gene- 
nl coalition of Europe against her, which she heroically and manfully 
leaisted. The very fact of her being invariably on the side of truth 
and justice ia her foreipi wars, affords us one reason for her success, 
for "truth is mighty and will prevail." 

The Cruaades, too, exerted their influence in establishing the power 
of Venice. While this polilico-religums mania was spreading through- 
out Europe, her cooperation was secured, though not perhaps Arom a 
noble self-devotion which characterized so many others. She found 
that her interests were too closely allied to the success or failure of 
this enterprise, for her to stand aloof. She saw with prophetic ey^ 
the dismemberment of the Eastern Empire, and the consequent flood 
of spoils that would accrue to her ; and in case of the occupation of 
Palestine by Christian Powers, she knew that her favorable situation 
would at once afford her ready access to the riches'of the East. But 
her aid was to be bought, and the fourth Crusade was commenced by 
conquering Zara in Dalmatia, which was assigned to the Venetians as 
pay for their transports. From the pillage of Constantinople and the 
destructioa of the Greek Empire, which resulted from this Crusade, 
the immense riches of the East were poured into the bosom of the Ve- 
netian republic. This epoch may be considered as the palmy days of 
Venetian history. Her star was now in the ascendant, and for three 
hundred years it shone with increasing splendor, until eclipsed by the 
unavoidable influence of external events. 

But her glory was not to last. Continued prosperity has always 
been unknown in history, and Venice cannot boast of being an excep- 
tion. Her decline and fall resulted not so much from the internal con- 
vulsions which BO often prove the ruin of states, aa from external 
events over which she had no control. Her commerce had given the 
first impulse to her prosperity ; upon this was her foundation laid ; and 
while that lucrative source of power remained to her, she could safely 
defy the machinations of ber jealous enemies. But the progress of 
discovery could not be prevented ; a new direction wag given to re- 
search, and Venice failed to take the advantage of it which she ought. 
The discovery of the passage to India around the Cape of Good Hope, 
brought the Portuguese into competition with her, and prevented her 
monopolizing the Indian trade. The discovery of America also did 
much to decrease her commercial influence, by turning the attention of 
the civilized world to the inexhaustible resources of the Western Con- 
tinent. But these discoveries were not inconsistent with the growth 
of her power : had Venice turned her immense wealth into this new 
channel of adventure and speculation, she might now have existed and 
rivaled the proudest of Europe's monarchies. 
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But her leBonrces were wasting from other causes. The wus of 
Gbarles V. and Francis I. acted as a leech upon the sickening body of 
the Venetian republic. Her wealth was diverted from its original 
channels, her losses aggravated, and her treasures consumed. Her 
declension from this time was slow, but sure. Her real decline and 
weakness was known only to herself. Her jealousy of foreigners, and 
the absolute impossibilily of their informing themselves of her actual 
state, rendered her name respected at the very time when she was 
ready to fall from the slightest shock. The Turks too were gaining a 
fast hold upon her Eastern possessions. She was not able to ynih- 
stand the continual encroachinents of these semi-barbarians ; nor did 
the confused state of Europe allow aid from other quarters. Yet she 
stood for some time as the bulwark of Christendom against their in- 
vasions. The defense of her last Eastern possessions was a struggle 
worthy of her former greataess ; but it was only the transient resus- 
' citation of her ancient splendor, which shone for a moment and dis- 
appeared. During the last century of her existence, the name of the 
Venetian republic was scarcely mentioned as one of the powers of 
Europe, and when the French entered her capital, they disclosed to 
the world the "baseless fabric" upon which her greatness rested. 



MIDNIGffT. 

Thi boiy WDild baa aonk to leat, 

Oppresaed with tinl and cars. 
And Dleoce floats m ooiaeless winj^ 

Through aU the midnight air ; 
The wind aoarce atira the aqten leaf. 

So gmlle is its bnath — 
Hear'n, eaith, and aky aeem now alike. 

He voieeleai leaim of df Ih 
Ohl intbehnahoflhiaalillhoiil, 

Wfiat tnem'riea iDnnd ma throng, 
T^at whiqieT to my aching haait 

Sweetl; u uigal'i tcng '. 

Though DOW the path of life ia daA, 

Mj heart with angnidi wmng, 
It aoothea my sfNiit to lecall 

The jean when I waa fonng : 
Though those wbo now attend my step* 

Are Ibnnal alt, and odd, 
Yet in my heart'a deep ohamben dwell 

The faithful ftienda of old. 
So then though hi^ may take ita fl^t. 

And daiknen riuvod the Aj, 
TU aroootb my pathway to the tomb 

With dnanu of daya gone by. 
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PERICLES. 



Soas twenty-three hundred years ago, there w&a, on the peninenls 
of Greece, a little city, the capital of a Bmall, rocky pronaontory. Ita 
Btreetc were narrow and croolted, its dwellings humble and plain. It 
bad walla ; but, compared with those of Babylon, they weie but fences. 
It had public edifices ; but they would have been small indeed, by 
die side of the pyramids and the catacombs. Yet on this little ci^ 
the eyes of the world were fixed. The kings of the East had thought 
to add it to their vast domains. But their counlleBs hosts fied in dis- 
may from Marathon and Salamts. Yet Athens had prouder names 
tbui these. Her statesmen and her philosophers, her artists and her 
poets, had made conquests in the domains of mind, far nobler than the 
most brilliant displays of physical strength and courage. It was be- 
cause its inhabitants were endowed with a manliness which could 
btooh no disgrace, an energy which recognized no obstacle, an activity 
of mind which knew no limits, and a taste which clothed every thing 
with its own idea of perfection, that that nook of land was a charmed 
qiot. It was this which clothed each sterile cliff around with asso- 
ciations which hare ever since made them sacred ; which converted 
the arid waste into the calm retreat of the Lyceum and the classic 
shades of Academns ; and which has created models of art and Caste 
of which tlie least alteration is a defect. Long did these noble quali- 
ties strive for the ascendency in their father-land, and when they were 
supplanted there, not even then did their influence cease, but they 
went forth to instruct and civilize every age and every ctime. While 
nason can persuade and feeling stimulate, while liberty has advocates 
and Imth followers, while taste and fancy can please, so long will the 
Dsme of Athens and &e stgo of Pericles be sacred to the statesman 
and the philosopher, the scholar and the artist. 

We can well imagine the surprise of some curious traveler from 
Asia, who, impressed with the necessity of the power and grandeur 
of the Great King to the prosperity of the Persian empire, had come 
to admire this 'EKKaf 'EXXoooe, on learning that Athens needed no 
such august personification of her power. Persons were, indeed, 
chosen to perform her subordinate trusts, but all laws were passed 
and all cases decided by the Athenian people, or large assemblies 
chosen by lot from them. But he would soon learn that there was 
one who, though in the rank of a citizen, had, by the mightiest of all 
influences, the power of intellect, earned the title of Prince of Greece. 
The stranger might walch long on the road from his house to the 
council-chamber, without seeing him ; but it was the only path he 
Itod. And when he was pointed out to him, we can conceive with 
That incredulous surprise he would exclaim, Is tliat Pericles ? But 
if he chanced to be in the Agora, when some great and doubtful measure 
cdled him to the Bema, then would he learn why his countrymen had 
called him the Olympian Jove. 

But it was not there alone that be would find tokens of the power 
of this wonderfid man. Whether he strolled throngh the Paruenon 
or gazed on the Propylsa, whether he listened at the Odeum or 
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watched the busy workmen on the Long Walls, — every thing epake of 
PericteB. Nor was his power limited to Athens ciloDe. The con- 
federacy formed to resist Persian agression had gladly conferred the 
entire management of its affairs to the people over whom he had ac- 
quired the ascendency. They were arbiters of Greece, masters of 
the sea, the conquerors of Egypt, and the terror of Persia. Such 
were the Athenians as Pericles found them. 

Thirty years have passed away. That land is no longer s stranger 
to the invader's footstep. Year after year have its fair fields been 
ravaged to its very walla. Those walls are crowded with an inactive, 
famishing populace, in whose ranks the pestilence is making fear^ 
ravages. The orator can no longer rouse them by pointing towards 
Salamid, for they remember that they owe the safety of the Pin^eus to 
the remisaness of their foesj nor to Marathon, for the suburb of 
AcharoBB lies between, and there hostile troops have encamped, and 
hostile trumpets have breathed defiance, unrebuked. 

Where now is Pericles ? The plague has attacked him at last. 
His friends move anxiously around his dying bed. His career is at 
an end. But what is the account he can render of it ? Say, Peri- 
cles, where are now those allies who would once have &eely spent 
their blood and their treasure to defend (he city whose interests they 
had identified with their own ! Can it be, that, instead of strength- 
ening this union, thou hast oppressed its members and squandered 
their resources, to cherish the pride and minister to the gratification of 
the Athenians, till they have called hostile states to their aid ! And 
where is that noble-minded people who once called this land iheir 
own 1 Can it be, that whilst thou hast fed their arrogance, thou hast 
enervated their minds and inflamed their passions, by intoxicating 
them with amusements, and establishing premiums on idleness ! Can 
it be, that to increase the momentary splendor of thy administration, 
thou hast done all thia ! Nay, could one man or one age efi'ect It? 
But, alas ! it was so. He had called them from the plow and the oar, 
to lounge in the Agora, or applaud at the theatre, till their taste had 
become vitiated and their judgment corrupt. He left them', the crea- 
tures of impulse, to murder their philosophers and banish their bene- 
factors. Under the influence of bis measures their spirit died away, 
till they, whose sires had sought the pyramids of Memphis and the 
waUs of Babylon to find fields for the exercise of their readesa valor, 
could scarcely be roused, by the tongue of Demosthenes, to defend 
their altars and their homes. 

Had Pericles possessed other qualities of mind and heart, had he 
induced the Athenian people to incorporate subject ^^tes into their 
own, as another band of tukrdy, resolute men, on a neighboring penin- 
sula, had learned to do, in that case, classic Athena, and not barbarian 
Rome, might have been the Mistress of the Woiid. But, then, his 
administration would have been but as the faint dawn, forgotten amid 
the splendors of the succeeding day ; and he chose rather to squander 
the resources at his command in giving to that administration a splen- 
dor which no succeeding prince or people could hope to equal ; and 
he accomplished hie purpose. 
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JOURNAL OF A DAY. 

" FoTun et hno dim ineinioi«* jnraUt." — Timaii. 

Slept poorly last night, and was hairasaed by horrible dreams. I 
thought myself transported to a distant part of the earth, and enrolled 
u an inhabitant of a city wholly made of glass. Every thing on 
which I cast my eyes was of the same material, except my fellow- 
citizene. We lived in glass houses, rode- in glass carriages drawn by 
glass horses, wore glass clothes, and ate glass food. I was becoming 
quite contented with my novel situation, when I was informed that the 
city was at certain periods liable to the attacks of a terrible monster 
who resided in the neighborhood, and at the same time I learned that 
he had been recently preparing for an assault. A strange fear crept 
over me instantly, and I had hardly time to uttei an exclamation of 
horror, before an apparition more frightful than any thing I had ever 
conceived burst on my vision. It was the being of whom I had jnM , 
heard. Polyphemus,— described by Virgil in the words, 

" Ipse aidunB, sltaqne polut 

Sidera;" 
and again — 

" Monstrum horreudimi, iuforme, inj[ena, cui lumen sdemptam," — 

was a pigmy and an exquisite, in comparisaD with him. 

But why attempt to describe what is indescribable ! He rushed on 
swifter than the Shelbyville hurricane, of which I heard a Senior 
apeak a few days before, prostrating every thing in his path. He 
seemed to be " berserier," which, as I am informed by a Senior, means 
one under the influence of a kind of phrenzy, " either arising from an 
excited imagination, or from the use of slimulaCing liquors." Imagine 
the innumerable worlds and systems, that circle in limitless space, 
composed of the materials of which our city was built — gravitation 
annihilated — the concussion, when these bodies met in their common 
centre, and were dashed each into an in&nite number of atoms, — and 
you will have a faint conception of what occurred. Actuated, I sup- 
pose, by what my Senior friend calls the instinctive desire of self- 
preservation, I sprung from the spot where I was, and found my- 
self standing {nudus et solus) on the floor of my sanctum, confronted 
by the end of a barber's pole, with a fresh breeze, seemingly from 
every point of the compass, blowing about me. 

Popping into my coal-closet, I spent the next two hours in a de- 
lightful state t^horreseo referens) of anxiety. But, all remaining quiet, 
I ventured to crawl back to my couch, and was soon once more in the 
arms of Morbus. My sleep, however, was not sound. At one lime I 
bucied myself in a confined room, where I was hanging up by my 
heels in the >1i^>b of a ham ; and, through the dense smoke rolling up 
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fTom burning brimstone md tobacco, I dimiy perceived forma with 
bonis and cloven feet. At another, 1 thought myself lying under the 
cataract of Niagara, which s«emed to poui from the spout of a huge 
pump, and whenever I attempted to escape, a giant hand thrust me 
bock. At len^, however, the clock struck three ; my alarm ruu 
down, (I mean the alarm of my clock,) and I, supposing some new 
calami^ was about to befall me, and terrified by the tremendous clat- 
ter, was on my feet in an instant, flourishing the poker of the stove in 
my right hand. But no enemy assailed me, and I soon recoveTed 
from my surpriae. 

For three long hours I pored over m^ Algebra, but not an idea could 
I retain. Retrospective and prospective fear struggled for the mas- 
tery, and as day began to dawn, the latter gained the ascendency. 
Notwithstanding all my efforts, each equation connected itself with 
my dreams, and the following will serve for an example of the cur- 
rent of my thoughts : 



- 1 =jfiinA=my chance of receiving the Valedictory. 



Tib]' 

The hour for recitation at length arrived, and with a trenhling 
heart I awaited my fate. The stoicism, of which I had more than 
once boasted to my companions, fled. The fact that I had been called 
up on each of the two preceding days, furnished a faint hope that I 
would escape. 
The performances commenced. 

" OiDDiain 

Veiutui nrna, wriAa, oeyit 

Son ezilura" — Horace. 

" xpoiSEa tffita. Xoxri^si," as ^scbylus has it, which signifieth — as 
Shakspeare has translated it for the benefit of those who have not had 
a liberal education — " my seated heart knocks at my ribs." The sol- 
emn silence was broken by the utterance of my name. What fol- 
lowed I know not. I was told, however, by a classmate, that I made 
several desperate efforts to rise, but sunk back into my seat, foaming 
at the mouth, and into a stupor, from which I did not awake till I 
reached my room. 

Breakfast, of which I stood in great need, had a beneficial effect <ai 
the inner as well as the outer man ; so that after ambulating, as usual, 
for an hour, I applied myself with spirit to my forenoon lesson. Dis- 
turbed by no fears, — for it was broad daylight, and I could arouse a 
dozen classmates by a shriek, — I got my lesson perfectly, and what is 
more, made a perfect rvsh. I came very near choking, in the excite- 
ment of the moment, I was so anxious to produce an effect. The 
Tutor was impudent enough to ask me s<Nne questions on the passage 
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I had recited, tnd I only miased four out of seven. I might ftoinud- 
vert u leng^ upon this barbaroBS ouBtom, which must be a lelict of 
the dark ages, but will content mjrself with the Temaik, that such 
quizzing often spoils a good recitation. A man who has neither sense 
noi genius, might jabber oiT his lesson as fluently as a paiioC, and pass 
for a great scholar, were it not for this Procrustean bed, (how fond I 
am of the classics !) which brings every man to his proper length. 
That was a most unfortuo^e aUusion, and has no application, I pei- 
ceive ; but it is a pity to spoil such a harmonious period, and there- 
fore I will leave it as it is. 

Aflar my customary walk of four miles, I proceeded to dinner, 
where I performed as creditably to myself as in the recitation-room. 
I cannot but wonder at the boundless stores of knowledge exhibited 
by the Seniors at our table. I do not understand half they say. I 
noted down the conversation this noon exactly as it occurred, for the 
purpoBO of studying its meaning more at my leisure, — for I never like 
to waste any time while eating. All were talking at once, of course, 
and the following is the result : — 

" In this syllogism, which is destructive and" — " divided into Intel- 
lect, Sensibilities, and Will" — " of the Mood Camestres, the major 
Hypothetical" — " is a necessary condition of man's Moral Nature"— 
" for the GingljTnus, or hinge joint" — " is truly a Unit and personal 
Identity" — " is a humbug, and we assert that" — " Taste is refined feel- 
ing sought" — " as an acidifier, or solvent" — " so that while the cu- 
mulo-stratus is abroad" — " Capital Punishment" — *' is an original de- 
sire of the mind" — " connected closely with the phenomena of tha 
Aurora Borealis" — " and the brachiffius intemus muscle." Query — 
Is it possible that a Freshman can ever become so learned T " Labor 
omnia vincit," as saith the Roman. 

" Laige itreanu from little fboDtuiu Sow, 
Graal oaki from little Bconii j^w." — Saiu. 

In such ediiying conversation, the (en minutes with which I indulge 
myself at dinner passed rapidly away, and I hurried to my room, fired 
with a new ambition. Remembering the old saying, that the anew 
of him who aims at the sun will fly higher than that of him who aims 
it an object on a level with himself, I am determined to set a Seuioi 
before me as my model, and in all circmnstances act as I suppose he 
would. 

At the recitation this afternoon, I was requested to remain after the 
division was dismissed. I remembered that I had slept over not long 
before, and I had heard that on such occasions the individual was ad- 
monished, and a letter detailing his misdemeanors was dispatched to 
his anxious friends. I fell on my knees before the Tutor, and began, 

"Dear Mr. , it was entirely accidental, and I promise that so 

long as I remain in College" — " You are requested," said he, with a 
look testifying astonishment, and with a convulsive twitching of the 
muscles in the nei|hborhood of his mouth, " you are requested to de- 
liver your bond, signed u the law directs, to the Treasurer." How 
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does a man Icok when skulking off with a stolen sheep on his shoul- 
der t How does he feel, when he inwardly wishes the eaith would 
open and swallow him up ? Thus I looked, and thus. I felt. 

Warm bread at tea ! With a stoicism worthy of a Cato, I refrained 
from tasting it, remembering the injunction of the President, never to 
eac food till it was at least twenty-four days old. The Seniors, as 
usual, spent the half-hour in discussing the question, " What is the 
lesson for to-morrow morning 1" which was decided unanimously in 
the negative. 

At six o'clock, attended a meeting to consider the expediency of 
adopting a class cap. I was co^itivated at once with the idea, and 
made a speech of forty-three minutes' duration. After going some- 
what at length into the historical question, and citing numerous prece- 
dents from Greece and Rome, to cap the climax, 1 ended with the fol- 
lowing sentence, which I had elaborated at odd hours during the pre- 
ceding ten days. The topic was-, the possibility that some one ftom 
the town would take it into (on) his head to ridicule us : — " He who 
dares to commit such a capital offence, if captured, deserres decapita- 
tion. With myself as captain-general, we will sally out, armed cap- 
a-pie, and force the enemy to capitulate. (Cheers.) I had rather, at 
any time, serve in such a capacity than eat a capon. ' Capitis mihi 
copilli' (in the words of the poet) must be copped." 1 sunk into my 
seat exhausted, amid thunders of silence, and it was voted, without a 
dissenting voice, that the class have a cap. 

And now here I sit, a wonder to myself, at the close of such an 
eventful day. My door is nicely barricaded with table and chairs, 
while the poker is lying at hand. For the present I have transformed 
my clothes-press into a dormitory, and intend to personate Napoleon, 
who often slept booted and spurred. 

Wonder if Susan thinks of me yet ? 1 tremble when 1 call to min^d 
the saying of my school-day friend, Virgil — 

" VBrimn et matabila lemper 

Hark ! t thought I heard a footstep. No ! 

*■ Twu bnt tlie wind. 
Or Iha car ntUme o'er the ttony Kreet" 

Really, my ideas are becoming confused, and I nervous and sleepy. 
Vale(!)dictory. 
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DuTB huoDce morelhiBscdoiirTaakg&ndcBiuedna all to monrn. The tborongll 
Kholai, the agraesble campHniaii, the generous friend, is gme, Fnll of health, and 
bnoyuit nitb hope, H. D. CoNVBHae was tejoicing amoDg; us oue week, and the uttt 
ba was ia the gravt. What more impieaeiTe commentary on the hreTity uid uncer- 
ttinty of life ! 

" Ob .' what it life l—Tia like the bow 

TbBtgliid«iiiiatb«Bky: 

We lore to see its colon glow — 

But while we look they die ! 

Life faili as Boop ; to-day 'tis hare — 

To-morrow it may disappear." 

Acconpanyiiig: Ibe Tersea enUIIed " Alabama," wai a not« bom the fair oDthoreM. 
AntborwhatT do oorreadeneiclaim, with eyes andhimdsuplilledtDbeaTea. Your 
Mmaaa do not deceive yon, oeither ia the " dtvit" to blame for a miapiint. We mean 
at we write, autborcM. The editon of the " Yale Uterniy" corresponding with tba 
ladksl Yea, vtuily, we have condescended to waste now and then a fewmomeDtaof 
oar precioDS time m that em[doyment. But, come, step into this private comer, (pro- 
col, O procnl este profani,) and we will introduce you to Misa" Ftorelte" herself. 

There, isn't that a nice little note, so neatly raided, and to eltganlty written? 
What s delicate hand mail have wielded the pen I What a fairy fonn bent over the 
pijie ! What an angel spirit breathed the ms^Nred ideas I 

Bless me ! we had forgotten that we are not alone. Did we utter any exclama- 
tions, reader T If so, pardon ui. The caree and anxieties of editorship have made 
ns at limM quite absent-minded, and we hardly know what we utter. Read, however, 
and we will than subjoin a few remarks. 



" TO THI (llUNTDKTiaiTE OP TBI FaATXttNlTY X: 

" Gentlemen, — Does the invitatioti on the back leaf of the < Yale Literary,' vix. 
' All who have a song to sing, &c. shall receive from us a hearty welcome and just 
cmiridemlion,' apply (o the sterner sei only ; or do you graciously include in that 
courtaoas appeal, any of the fair ones who may he afficted with a scribbling propen- 
■tyl TioditioD affirms that in the olden time the effusions of sundry damsels fonnd 
their way into the Yale Literary — that ' Florence of Savoy' suddenly found henelf 
among profound disquiations, mathematical prapositioos, and all those deep mysteriM 

of which we poor daughten of Eve are suspected to be as ignorant as as a 

E>«Bhman ctf the caose of the disinterested attentions of a Sophomore. • * • > 

" Bat I am intruding upon your valuable time. Burdened as you are by the i]|iulti- 
bidiDOtiB cares of editote, forgive the unwonted trespass. I place the following line» at 
JOBZ diaposaL Do not, gentlemen, with your characteristic gallantry, seriouEiIy wound 
yanr consdsnces by ioflicUng npou the poblic anything unworthy the high tone of the 
Uaganne ; and if it (the. article) does not meet the sunlight of your favor, let it aw 
the li(bt of its own conflaeratlon. If acceptsd, I oommrod H to such of year laad- 
sis IS have survived the ' Ballad of Broakfield' * 

" Reapectfollyi FLOkim." 
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Snch ii the note, («■ mach of it at can be *howa to the puUic eye^ " Terbatim et 
llterUim et pnuclDBtim." 

" Florelte" may itMt Miuitd thit ws do doI iuclnde in the invitBtion on the cover, 
"any of the fair once who," Ac., bM only thon who, like herantf, are wottliy of each 
diMingniihed hanoi. The Toioe of " traditkoi" ii too uncsitaiii, we think, to be relied 
on in a matter of nich ntal importance a> the pment. Moreover, ve are too inde- 
pendsDl to psy any ngui whatever to the cuatoma eetabliahed by onr Ulustrioui pre- 
deceaaon. The >tan denote — Can you guen, readsri Only afew omitted leDteDcH, 
in vhich ne were addreaed ai penona of the bi{[heM geBiDa, and vaHona hints were 
thrown oat in praiae of onr penonal appeiiMiKe. New we, by oai editoiial gravity, 
•re fat from l>aing vain, hut ance we read tha aentMieea to which we refer, we have 
detected omaelvea once or twice atroking our chin, with a moat complacent amile, be- 
fore the mirror. We have only time to call the attention ot tha reader to the delicato 
compliment pwd oa in the latter part of the note, to beg the pardon of the fair writer 
for ineerting what wai perhaps intended aa a privtite commnnicatjon, to thank her for 
her beautiful line*, and, woaJd that we could aey, to requeat " mors of the uime aoit," 
hot tha gema* of our Magazine forbida. 

DIAar OP THE EDITOE. 

Feb. 7th, 1848. — Awoke thii niomiitg with an unnaual feeling of daprawion about 
the heart After conaidering aevenil nnsatiafactory reaaona, we remembered that 
daring the week the Yale Literary moat be fomi^ed with aoine thirty or forty pages. 
Our raBeotiona deprived na wholly ot an appetite, and ^ods were amiooa to know 
the oanae of onr indiapoaitioQ. Id the evening received the foUowiog Venee, [Mvfaoed 
with theae remarks : — 

Mtnrt. Edilori, — The first verse of the incloaPtl E|nc (the author baa not atadied 
the XLII Leclnra of Blair'a Rhetoric) naa written one morning on the end of Long 
Wharf, while the eastern sky was mantled with rosy biushee, and the golden created 
wavea were rolling in from the Sound (!). I fell mblime, and, moantiDe Fegaaoa, 
was soon soariag in the upper regions. The loaf atanza waa elaborated in my aanc- 
tnm one evening, wiiile reflecting on the miaery of being compeUed to attend morning 



Haatini; from hia dusky cavern. 

Bright Apollo amilea on earth ; 
Chasing gloom-creating darkaeaa, 

Aa at young Terra's birth : 
Up the skiay ataep his couraera 

Swiftly drag hia golden car. 
More impetaona in their movementa 

Than fiery ateeda of war. 

bsning from their gloamy chamben, 
Sleepy atudenta rub thair eyea ; 

Muttering, with aoprano voicaa, 
" How early we mnat liae 1" 
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Ruthing to their malin duties, 

I BM IbeiD hurry by ; 
Cliatybdifl-like, each mouth iaBtretched, 
And " Mammg" u the cry. 

8th. — While walking to the Fast Office this foreoooD, kept a aharp look-oal l<>r the 
printer. We begin to cotuiider him our nalnnl enemy. We soon descried hint 
marchiug leisurely before m at ti little distance, and checked onr pedci-triBaa* 
Whether he wu aware of onr proximity or not, we are unable lo determiae, (and ws 
ihonldn't dare to inqoire, you know,) but he proceeded at a moel provokiugly slow 
piee. At length, "n« serravit Apollo," by suggeatiag the expediency of bolting 
down a cram street, and taking a circuit to reach College. 

9th.— Having DO leeeone (editon are not exempt from the common ills of life, W 
■ome people seem to suppoee) to-day, we spent the forenoon in projecting several mag- 
nificent " BFticlee," which would no donbt have craated a sensation in our little norld. 
The afterooon was wasted in scratching our head iu vsia for idess, and the evoDing 
pused in deploring misspent Ume. We were most succeasfnl in planning the " Lilb 
aid Adveutnres of Job Forgnsson, dotie into Spenearian verse, XXJX Cantos, each 
307 Stanzas." The following are some of the subjects to be treated a/; — " How Job 
spent his four yeats at College," " How he fell in lore with his nasher-womaa," 
" Bow he succeeded in practising law," " How be died," and " How be is remem- 
bered with afleclion, and frequently mentioned viith reurrence, wherever be was 
luiown." The work contemplated may be surpaaed in size by " Dr. Hares' Memoirs 
of Ixird Bnrgbley," but not in interest by anything ever before published. Those who 
nish to subscribe for it, must hand in their names soon, for the nnmher of copies is 
limited to 87,000. 

10th. — Had the " blues ;" spent the day in making faces at onrselves in the glass, 
tal invoking imprecations on the hout wherein we Were born. 

11th. — His Satanic Majesty more urgent than ever to-day. He supposes Dt 
^* J^aoa qualii, contum cni bncbia diaunt 
CBateDuqnfl maniu," 

and fifty beads too. Called on him in the afternoon, when be inquired if he was to 
call the present the January No. Such a tone of voice ! and such a look ! — 
" Who Ha it DDES iliBll Huh to iH't nil man : 

Received the foUowiug " Impromptu to Frez. Dir," which does more honor to the 
Bolhor's heart than to his head. In epite of all our eSbrta, we could not masufactura 
a muUe for the pnn embodied in the last two lines. The sentimeut of the piece, we 
know, is the sentiment of every reader of the Yaie Literary, and tberefote W6 give it 



' thsaing." 



Hail, father ! versed in ancient lore. 

Id modem sdence skilled ; 
Who bast for many a weary year 

Tbe Gel^ of knowledge tilled '. 
Tbongb dimnesi baa o'erspread thine eyes. 

And weakness seized thy frame. 
The sons of Yale will ne'er forget 

Thy worthy, honored name. 
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•Aod wbeD «ge alter Kga haa pMaed, 

And Time himself grown gray, 
No night shall come to bide ths light 
Of Ifais ODr glorioua Dat. 

ISUt — ContribatlODi Sock in by ths score, now when it is too late to idMil (Iwm b 
tbs present No. The editor of the enaaing No. just pe^ied over onr shoulder at ttia 
last sentence, aod 

" Orinn'd honibls ■ ^ullj imila, Id iMr 

The Moses smile, as you nill perceive by the following ipecimen. 
SONNET. 
O what delight to roam mid foreitB deep, 

And view the face of Nalnre, calm and fur, 

WHh hearts disturbed by no darii thought of care. 
But more serene than guiltless childhood's sleep ! 
To wander where the zephyrs gently sweep. 

And gather flowers of heaT'oly tint and rare. 

To weave a garland for the golden bair 
Of bright-eyed maiden 1 Or, from lofty steep. 

To walch the gath'ring storm on whirlwind wings. 
Careering tnadly Ihroogb the daik'ning sky — 
The angry breath of Him who reigns on high. 
Then terror enters not my placid.oout r 

I place my trust in God, who mles all things. 
And smile when lighthings flash and thunders roll. 

The aothor of the preceding, remarks : " This is the Gist sonnot I erer attempt«d. 
I detsit them, and can see little of the beanty of poetry in the most of them." Hia 
first propoeitioa eipreaea a truth which .be need not have troubled bimself to Dtt«r. 
We ^jree with him in the second, if be has fnmisbed ns a llur sample. Don't you. 



The following typographical errors occur on pp. TO and 71, which, by mMtake, 
were not examined by us in the proof. P. 70, 1. 2, for " Awault" read " AssanlU ;" 
L 14, for " beasts" read " breasts ;" 1. 32, for " left" read •' lift ;" 1. 33, insert " to" 
after " Tbero ;" I. 46, for " leaded" read " leaden," and for " rings" read " winga." 
P. 71, 1. 3, for " honored" read " honeyed ;" 1. 7, for " glory" read " goiy ;" 1. 21, for 
" EdumeaV read " Idumes's ;" 1. 27, for " empire" read " emprise." 
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YAIE LITERAEY MAGAZINE. 



FEBRUARY, 1848. 



THE ELOQUENCE OP THE PULPIT. 

The adrantages afforded by the Pulpit for the development of a 
lofty and majestic eloquence, are less generally acknowledged than 
the importance of its themes. The practice has come somewhat into 
Togue of contrasting the eloquence of the Pulpit with the eloquence 
oflh« Bar, at the expense of the former. The reason is obvioua. This 
is one of a numerous class of questions, which do not admit of a de- 
monstration, after the strict forms of logic. No syllogism will evince 
the exalting influence of celestial scenes and eternal interests upon 
the hnman intellect. No mood in logic will adequately symbolize 
that mood into which the soul is wrapt by contemplation of the mys- 
teries of the world beyond the grave. If we had an arithmetic by 
which to compare the interests of time with the interests of etemi^ ; 
if we had a calculus by which to measure the duties and obligations 
whicli man owes to his fellow, against those which he owes to his 
Maker ; we might represent, with some approximation to the truth, the 
influences which inspire the Ministers of Law and the Ministers of 
Religion. But there is no common criterion by which they may be 
judged. We shall, therefore, at present, throw the Bar quite out of 
consideration, that we may, though hastily and inadequately, sketch 
die field for eloquence presented by the Pulpit. 

In the themes which it treats, the Pulpit is, by common consent, su- 
parior to every other Profession. No institution ever known among 
men has about it an interest at all comparable to the awful majesty 
which surrounds the Christian Religion. It moves from nation to 
nation, marked by the visible impress and superscription of the 1 
High. It rises in its authority above the thrones of empires, 
claims reverence from powers who have subjugated continents. Had 
the world but a single sovereign, that sovereign would still owe al- 
legiance to the Christian Religion. Our Faith has been assailed by 
a succession of enemies such as were never before met and ran- 
qniihed. Three several times, and with three several engines, have 
its enemies assaulted it. T.hrice have they been signally defeated. 
First was employed the arm of civil law, with the appalling altema' 

vn-im. 19 
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live of deadi or apostasy. The power of an empire whicli had be- 
come Mislress of the world was wielded agaiast a small and incon- 
eiderable community of belierera, who contended not with carnal 
weapons, act fur an earthly prize. Again, a long and dreary night of 
ignorance and ouperatition settled down upon the world. Learning 
and civilization vanished from among men, and the enemies of Chris- 
tianity had reason to hope that she too might wane and fa<Ie utterly 
from the earth. But with Vestal constancy was her light, though 
dwindled to a spark, maintained throughout that night of a thousand 
years ; and when the great Saxon Reformer ministered to its support, 
it blazed forth apon the world with a brilliancy which is increasing 
to-day. Then arose a new class of assailants, armed with the keen- 
est points of satire and the most specious sophistries of scepticism — a 
class of contemptuODS, scoffing philosophers. The entire enginery of 
wit and irony was brought to bear upon Christianity. The human 
brain was tortured to invent some new strain of ridicule, which might 
cover the hated religion with contempt. But all was vain. The 
laughter which the French Prince of Buffoons excited through Eu- 
rope has long been hushed by death, while the Faith which he ridi- 
culed stilt lives and triumphs. 

The Religion which has been thus assailed and thus victorious, de- 
scends to the care of its ministers in the present age. Venerable for 
the supreme majesty of its Founder, for the antiquity of its origin, for 
the immortal names which it has enlisted in its defense, and for the 
boundless scope of the interests which it embraces, it demands that 
the contemplations of its champions be limited only by eternity in 
.their extent, and by the unrevealed glories of the Deity in their lofti- 
ness. 

But the maintenance of Christianity, however ennobling the de- 
fense of so magnificent an institution may be, is but a part of the 
Preacher's work. There must necessarily appertain to all systems, 
which are to recommend themselves to the sympathy and support of 
maukiad, much that is secular and palpable. The secular and palpa- 
ble, though it may take closer hold of the affections of th^ heart, can 
never, like the spiritual and mysterious, exalt the contemplations of 
the intellect. But the faithful Minister of Religion is daily brought 
into intimate and elevating communion with higher interests l^n 
those of time. With most other men, a view of those mysterious re- 
alities is an episode in their lives ; with him, it is life itself. They 
are content to " look through a glass darkly," even upon the clearest 
manifestations afforded by the Gospel. He is to rise in his contem- 
plations till he shall be wrapt in a vision of glories unrevealed save to 
the Taught of Heaven. He is to ascend, in imagination, to the con- 
fines of the world which is illumined by the Eternal Throne. He is 
to descend to view the punishments which spirits only can endure. 
Both scenes he is to portray, side by side, upon the same picture ; 
from both he is to draw arguments for enforcing the truth which he 
presents. Nor are those alluring or tremendous motives of only oc- 
casional applicaacy. Not a duty which he urges, not an obligation 
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wliich lie enforces, is without the same awM eanctiou. He looks 
tluough the vsil which obscures to the view of others the connection 
between the fleeting present and the inevitably approsching future. 
He knows that interests beyond the comprehension of any finite in- 
lellect are involved in the minutest transactions of every hour. He 
knows thct every moment may decide the fate of an eternity ; that 
ereiy thought may be pregnant with inconceivable happiness or woe. 
He pleads not for the obligations of man to man, but of man lo the 
cominon Father of us all. He contends, not for justice violated, but 
fbrthe throne of the Deity assailed. He portrays, not the effect upon 
a commnnity if human laws be trampled under foot, but the scenes of 
a iraiTersB in ruins if the ians of Jehovah bo defied with impunity. 
He appeals, in snpport of Truth and Right, not to conatitutiona graven 
byartandman's device; but to that Code which descended from heaven 
amidst the tremendous manifestations of Sioai, written with the finger 
of God ! He is called not to search with wearisome toil for prece- 
dents through heavy folios ; but to cite the authority of that wonderful 
Digest, unlike, in its simple majesty, all ponderous monuments of hu- 
man jurisprudence, so plain and concise as to lie within the under- 
standing and the memory of a child, so comprehensive as to embrace 
every crime ever committed by a. mortal. He searches no bales of 
records to confirm a precarious title, which death must, at the beat, 
soon render null, but, by the authority of the Sovereign Arbitrator who 
commissioned him, he pioclaima to the faithful their iodispulabje title 
lo an heritage to which death shall but the sooner introduce them. If 
with themes of such surpassing moment and such unparalleled sub- 
limity the Minister of Religion be not eloquent, he is but very indif- 
ferently qualified for his work, or but feebly sensible of the import of 
the truth which he delivers. 

Indeed, it is the peculiar glory of the field through which the mind 
of the Sacred Orator is to range, and from which he is to draw mo- 
tires to enforce his message, Uiat his highest conceptions must ever 
M infinitely below the glorious or terrible reality. It would doubt- 
less be difficult to find even an obscure and unassuming Believer who, 
humble aa may be the character of his intellect, has not pictured to 
himself some favorite image of the celestial scenes among which he 
hopes to spend his eternity. However unworthy of the object which 
it represents, it oflen passes before his mental eye. All forms of 
spiritual bliss, which lie within the range of hie conception, he crowds 
into that panorama of delights. All moral evil is excluded from the 
field of vision, for " there shall in no wise enter into it any thing that 
defiieth." No natural evil deforms the picture, for " there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow nor crying ; neither shall there be any 
■acre pain." Social happiness shall be unalloyed, " for the nations of 
them which are saved shall walk in the light of it." Nor is the pre- 
sence of his Divine Friend wanting to crown the scene and perfect 
its blessedness ; for " God himself shall be with them and be their 
God." ■ 

How tittU soever of truth there may he generally in ihe notion that 
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every m&n is a poet, wsntiDg only the power of language, we are per- 
suaded that there is much foundation for it here. Many a plain Be- 
liever rises, as he contemplates the promise of his future home, into 
raptures, which not the gib of tongues would enable him adequately 
to express. Nor is his ecstasy all owing to the vigor of his imagin&- 
tioD, His imagination may be barren in respect of all other subjects, 
than the one magnificent vision which engrosses his soul. The range 
of his iaformation may be confined to one narrow neighborhood. But 
the loveliness and majesty of the scenes which he contemplates need 
no adventitious aid of human learning, is lifling his views to themes 
of which human learning can take no cognizance. He may be igno- 
rant of the works of Nature. But he is not ignorant of her God. He 
shrinks from curious inquiries into the sublime mysteries of theology. 
Bathe gazes full on the untold glories of the Deity. He cannot hope 
to walk the delightsome paths of science. But he is assured that he 
■hall walk the golden streets of the Eternal City. He cannot boast 
the protection of earthly liriends, the poor reliance of an arm of flesh. 
But be exults in the friendship of Him who maketh the clouds the 
dust of His feet, and to whom a thousand years are aa a watch in the 
night. 

With such an heritage before him, it is no matter for wonder that 
the conceptions of the humble Believer are sometimes strangely ex- 
alted, in his communion with celestial and eternal scenes. 

But if the private Christian, with the simple prospect of a belter life 
beyondthegrave,is filled with an almostunearthly rapture, what themes 
for eloquence are set before him who is to comprehend in his spiritual 
vision, all the interests of time in their bearing upon all the interests 
of eternity ! We are not speaking of the views which are sometimes 
presented from the Sacred Desk, sadly weak and unworthy as they 
too often are of the momentous scenes which they represent ; but w 
the field itself, which may fiimish (he sublimest themes of contempla- 
tion to which mortals are admitted, and to which no other profession 
than that of Divinity can introduce its votaries. Few have ever been 
found to enter that field. Too many are content to tread from week to 
week the same monotonous round in homiletics, seldom awakening a 
rapturous or terrible emotion, such as becomes one who is commis- 
sioned to reveal to men the mysteries of the world to come. There is 
too much ground among us for the slur which an English Reviewer 
throws upon the clergy of Great Britain ; " Divinity has ceased to 
employ lips such as those of Chrysostom and BourdaJone. The aanc< 
lily of sacred things is lost in the familiar routine of sacred words. 
Religion has acquired a technology and a set of conventional formulas, 
torpifying to those who use and diose who hear them." We do not 
underrate the Ministry. We believe its members wiU compare advan- 
tageously with those of any other profession in our midst. But if we 
consider that no other profession deals with themes at alt comparable 
in moment with those which engage the Clergy, we shall be disposed 
to demand that they aspire to a higher standard than will answer for 
inferior claims. 
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But the metioes which are to invite the Christian Minister to the 
noblest efibits, are as exalted as the themes which he diBcusees. He 
U, in a most Just and peculiar sense, the ambassador of Heaven to 
men. He must one da;r render his account to the Sovereign whom he 
represents. The Scriptures contain the most terrible denunciauons of 
divine retribution against the Freachei who shall prove recreant to his 
tnist. The^ are equally replete with promises of the bliss which 
awaits the faithful. His office, then, is one to which an awful impor- 
tance belongs. Not a word falls from his lips which may not deter- 
mine interests, compared with which, the fate of the physical universe 
is but an inconsiderable trifle. His is no work: done in a comer. 
The spectators who can best appreciate the importance of his labors, 
are not to be found among men. He is to live 

' aa ever in hia gnai Tukmaater's eye.' 

" Remember," was the admonition of a venerable divine to his 
younger brother, " remember when yon rise in the Sacred Desk, that 
God IS one among your hearers." If we may so speak without irrev- 
erence, the Client whose cause is to be plead, is ever present ; not a 
miserable mortal demanding justice of his fellow ; but the Supreme 
Majesty of the Moat High, requiring the admiration of all in the awful 
presence. Celestial Intelligences too, as fellow-laborers, watch with 
ft EoUcitude which they feel for no other interests of men, every step 
of the Preacher's career. It is no dream of the imagination by which 
he believes that they are continually bending over him. They ever 
rejoice with him in the snccesa of his work, and, though not permitted 
to grieve, their unseen presence is no slender consolation in the hotir 
of his adversity. And other spirits are about him, spirits of darkness, 
<^rly waiting for his fall. Their leader, in the extent of hia abili- 
ties and in the tremendous energy with which he employs them, yield- 
ingprecedence to no created being in the universe, in matigoity and in 
thsunweariedperaeverancewithtdiich he seeks its gratification surpass- 
ing all, haunts the Preacher's path with a sleepless vigilance. In view 
of such considerations, we do not hesitate to assert that the motives, no 
less than the themes, which address themselves to the Sacred Orator, 
6r transcend those of any other profession, except when these motives 
may be aubordinately introduced in whatever capacity duly is to be 
performed or responsibility is to be met. And well will itbeif inana- 
tion like our own, where the existence of our institutions and our lib- 
erties mnat depend upon the intelhgence and piety of our people, the 
Ministry shall ever retain that high station to which their exalted 
Calling entitles them, and which the momentous interests committed 
to their caro demand that they maintain. f. 
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JULIAN THE APOSTATE. 



To the philosopher and historian, the rise and &11 of Rome will 
ever afford a subject of the most interesting study. On the banks of 
the Tiber, where, but a few centuries before, the solitary forest pro- 
tected by its shade the first of the Romans, all at once appears to 
emerge, as it were from obscurity, a metropolis whose grandeur and 
Bubliniity well bespoke its buildings, palaces, and inhabitants, kings. 
Gradually extending its sway, it ceased not till it had embraced iu its 
broad compass the whole of the habitable globe, and till the trembling 
world lay proalrate at the feet of its invincible majes^. Many causes 
conspired to its downfall ; decline was the inevitable effect of its im- 
moderate greatness { and continued prosperity only served lo nnder- 
mine the mighty fabric which it had reared. At the time in which we 
are about to consider it, that decline had already begun to t^e place ; 
the Roman Eagle had deserted the banks of the Tiber, and perched 
itself amid the rocky crags of the Bosphorus. Rome, once the en- 
tire mistress of the earth, had sunk almost to the rank of a municipal 
town, while her younger sister of the East had almost entirely divested 
her of her ancient honor and dignity. But yet the fate of the Roman 
empire seemed fixed ; she had accomplished the thousand years as- 
signed her by her Etruscan augur, and whether we may approve or 
question the policy of Conatantine, in thus transferring its seat of gov- 
ernment, one thing is certain, though it may have delayed, it could 
not prevent, the final ruin of Rome. When we reflect upon the low 
stale of its finances, the decay of its military power, and upon those 
many other causes which so powerfully tended to its ruin, oui wonder 
shoiUd be, not that it perished so soon, but that it existed so long. 
The licentious and extravagant prodigality of its dissolute emperors 
hod already drained its natural, though vast resources of wealth. With 
an empty treasury, no government can exist ; and though, as was the 
present case with Rome, severe and onerous taxes may be imposed 
upon the great body of its subjects, yet that will, in the end, only 
serve to hasten its ruin ; for it will injure its internal prosperity, by 
diminishing the zeal and enterprise of its subjects in all matters of 
internal improvement. So it was with Rome. 

Its military power was in no better condition. The Pretorian le- 
gions, the cause of so many and great evils to the empire, had, before 
this, been disbanded by Coostantine, and the nation, for its defense in 
any sudden emergency, relied almost solely upon those unwarlike 
mercenary stragglers, who better deserve the epithet of national cow- 
ards, than the glorious and patriotic title of national guards. It had, 
too, enlisted in its service those fierce hordes of barbarians, who, in 
after time, pouring like a vast deluge upon its worn-out provinces, car- 
ried devastation and ruin in their train. The Goths and Huns, with 
the wild tribes of Scythia, were already acquainted with its intemil 
and external weaknesses ; and, enclosing the devoted empire, they 
awaited only the war signal of some brave Alaric or Attila, when, like 
a vast tempest, they would sweep over their destined prey. 
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The natioDal religioo of the Romans first spraog from the classic 
soil of Greece ; they adopted and cherished it as their own ; and, in 
a great measure, assimilating itself to their national customs and pe- 
coliarities, it became firmly rooted in the breast of every troe Roman. 
It is, then, not at all wonderful that the decay of the empire should 
ha?e been attended with a, corresponding decay of the national reli- 
gion. Christiaaity had already begnn to develop itself; and, though 
springing from a fouutain pure and uncorrupted, yet when it com- 
menced running over the muddy bottom of human nature, its waters 
became foul and vitiated. The Church was no longer as in its be- 
ginaiDg ; the rancor of faction pervaded the bosom of all its adherents. 
Arian numbered a mighty host of followers ; while the persecuted 
Athanasiua, at the head of a few faithful adherents, was alternately 
promoted and debased ; throughout the whole empire there seemed to 
be one continuous religious warfare— laity contending with laity, bish- 
op with bishop — while even kings themselves, catching from their 
subjects the fiery leal of holy enthusiasm, marshaled their armies to 
fighl, as they supposed, the battles of the Lord of Hosts. 

In this dark and gloomy night, Julian, like a bright star, rose upon 
the declining fortunes of Rome. Escaping the sword of political per- 
secution, and the rage of an inhuman soldiery, he was concealed by 
the good bishop of Arethusa, in a temple of that religion which he 
afterward labored so strenuously, though misuccesafulTy, to deetroy. 
Hardonios instructed him in Greek, while the sophist Libanios had 
ibe honor of instilling into his youthliil mind the precepts of that phi- 
losophy, by the light of which his feet were ever after guided. Burn- 
ing with a desire of seeing the mother of phUosophy and science, and 
of being nourished under her peculiar care, Julian took up his abode at 
Athens. It was there he caught the inspiration of that fire, which, 
though now seemingly extinguished, had long since inflamed the 
breasts of a noble army of philosophers, statesmen, and even war- 

Aa a philosopher, Julian undoubtedly excelled ; Athens was proud 
of her youthJtil scholar, and even then looked up to him widi a respect 
and pride, which plainly indicated his future greatness. She saw in 
him one whom she might rightly suppose would be Oie guardian and 
protector of her old age ; and who at some future time might perhaps 
again rekindle the smouldering embers of her expiring freedom. 

The shiill note of the war trumpet first aroused him from his calm 
seclusion ; through the kindness of the Empress Eusebia, his con- 
slant patron, recalled to the court of Constantius, he was dignified 
with the royal prerogative of Cssar, white the warlike province of 
Gaul was assigned to his supervision. 

Leaving the Philosopher, we now behold him assuming, with the 
purple, the warlike abilities of a staunch and well-tried veteran ; and 
never did general combine, in so eminent a degree, the science of 
philosophy and art with the tactics of war. At first he felt the em- 
banassmeDt of his strange situation ; he saw the dangers attending 
it ; he b«aid the distant uiundering of a war cloud, which, with all its 
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tciToiB, was soon to butst upon him ; and the youthiul philoeoi^er, 
though suTTuuaded by a crowd of congratulating and flattering cour- 
tiers, turned aside his head and wept when he ramembeied Athens. 
In vain he longed again to behold her classic groves ; he sighed 
in vain to enter those halls made doubly sacied by the presence of 
Socrates and Plato ; and when, preparing for the contest, he awk- 
wardly repeated some military exercise necessary for him to learn, 
with a eigh he exclaimed, " O Plato, Plato ! what a task for a philo- 
sopher !" 

But the hour of trial at length approached. The Barbarians of the 
North, who, like a dark cloud had long been skirting the horizon of 
the Western Empire, attracted by the distant rumor of the plen^ and 
fertility of the provinces of Gaul, gathered together their vast hordes, 
and commenced their tumultuous march. The rumor of their ap* 
preach, spreading like wild-fire through the aflrighted provinces, 
caused the spirit of the young Julian to tremble ; and as he saw as- 
cending to heaven the distant smoke of burning towns and villages, 
and heard the groans of the dying rending the air and calling aloud 
for vengeance, his heart sank within him. 

To him the eyes, the hopes of all were now directed ; the lives of 
thousands and ten thousands depended upon his wisdom and valor ; 
he saw the despairing province at his feet, and as he saw he pitied ; 
he heard their commingling cries of fear and sorrow, and as he heard, 
his soul took fire. Combining the resolution of the philosopher with 
the aroused martial vigor of £e soldier, he hastily gathered his scat- 
tered legions and steadfastly awaited the attack. The dark cloud 
"which had so long been gathering blackness upon the shores of the 
Baltic, at length bursting with tremendous violence upon ihe banks of 
the Rhine, poured forth a deluge of Barbarians upon the fair provinces 
of Modem France. But the spirit of Julian was fully equal to the 
occasion ; their clamorous war-shout shook the earth beneath his feel, 
but moved not his firm and resolute spirit. He awaited the proper 
moment, and then poured forth his impetnons legions to the attack. 
Like two opposing currents they met ; amid the contending surges 
below, the Roman Eagle alternately rose and fell, till at l^gh the 
hardy German, baffled by the skilliiil maneuvres of the philosophic 
Cffisar, retreated, leaving upon the field a mountain of slain. The 
modem Strasburg will ever preserve the memory of thM day, so glo- 
rious to the rising reputation of the young Julian. 

One of the chief characteristics of every great and succesafiil gerk- 
eral is expedition. While the Romans supposed Haimibal but as yet 
reveling amid the spoil* of Saguntum, he had burst the barrier of the 
Alps, defeated their Scipio, and tempest-like swept the plains of Noi- 
them Italy. To this the first of the Ctesars owed his chief success ; 
and to this the last was no less indebted. After the battle of Stras- 
burg, Julian delayed not a momeitf. Crossing the Rhine, heretofore 
the boundary of the province, the Roman Eagles glistened amid the 
dark and gloomy forests of Southern Germany. His wrival was oo 
less fearful than unexpected ; attacking the defenseless nations whose 
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brave chiefs hod fallen at StrasbuTg, he deluged Germany wiih ihe 

blood of its barbaric inhabitants. The Franks and Alemanni, pros- 
Irate before Lim, implored the mercy of the victorious CtBSsr ; while 
iheir haughty kings refused not to become the vassals of ibeir illus- 
trious conqueror. The Elbe and Oder will serve to mark the boun- 
dary of bis conquests. After t«rminating a war, the success and glory 
of which can only bo compared lo the ancient Punic and Cimbric vic- 
tories, the heroic chieftain repassed the Rhine, followed by six captive 
kings of Germany, and attended by twenty thousand captives whom 
he had rescued from baibaric servitude. The provinces of Gaul once 
more smiled in peace and plenty; and Julian felt that inward satisfac- 
tion ever attendant upon one on whom, with the liveliest gratitude, a 
whole nation smiles, and refuses not the glorious appellations of" Fa- 
ther" and " Founder." 

Amid his many olher shining qualities, those of benevolence and 
bamanity are most conspicuous ; and this, too, at a time in which it 
seemed to be the peculiar privilege of a Roman Governor to defraud 
and oppress his helpless province, rendered his character doubly illus- 
trious. 

The tyrant Constantius, incapable of pity or remorse, had issued to 
the young Cesar his mandate for the lery of an extraordinary tax, 
Julian well knew the enfeebled condition of his loyal subjects. They 
had surrendered not only their lives, but their properly, to repel the 
inroads of the tierce Barbarian ; and they were not in a condition to 
support an additional burden. He prompUy refused, and thus incurred 
the censure of the selfish cmirt of Constantius. Upon this occasion, 
in an epistle to a most intimate friend, his true character shines forth 
with an unclouded lustre. After stating his own conduct, with warmth 
and freedom he thus expresses himself: — "Was it possible for (he 
disciple of Plato and Aristotle to act otherwise than 1 have done ? 
Could I abandon the unhappy subjects entrusted to my care 1 Was I 
not called to defend them from the repeated injuries of these unfeeling 
robbers 1 God has placed me in this elevated post ; His providence 
vill guard and support me. Should I be condemned to sutler, I shall 
derive comfort from the testimony of a pure and upright conscience. 
If they think proper to send me a successor, I shall submit without 
Teluctaace ; and had much rather improve the short opportunity of do- 
ing good, than enjoy a long and lasting impunity of evil." In these 
words did the heroic Cieaar breathe forth the true sentiments of his 
heart. Hia loyalty who could have suspected? Toward Constantius 
he felt the gratitude due to a benefactor ; but to become the instrument 
of his oppression he would never consent. 

The Emperor heard with displeasure of his noble resolution, and 
burning with hatred and jealousy, from that moment became his ene- 
my. The base and artful sycophants who surrounded his throne, 
ceased not to urge him onward to a revenge as base and igaominions 
as it was unjust and cruel ; and that arm which heretofore had been 
raised but to befriend and elevate, the young Crsar now beheld lifWL 

101. xm. 30 
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to atrike a deadly blow. NevertfaeleBs, hia patieot and Bubmiasive 
■pitit did not yet revolt. 

The aoldiera of Julian well knew and felt his danger and theirs. To 
be deprived of their chieftain was to them worse than death ; there 
wu bat one alternative, and that they eagerly seized. At the dark 
hour of midnight, grasping their swoids and bows and torches, they 
rushed into the suburbs of the city, encompassed the palace of their 
leader, and pronounced those fearful and irrevocable words, JULIAN 
AUGUSTUS. They fell heavily and sorrowfully upon his distracted 
heart ; he rose from his restless slumbers, appeared in ifaeir midst, 
and urged them to return to their former allegiance to their sovereign. 
Their tumultuous shouts and the clashing din of their arms spoke too 
plainly their resolution ; and Julian, the philosophic Julian, elevated 
upon a shield in their midst, was obliged to yield his reluctant assent. 
Overwhelmed with grief, he withdrew from their midst, and retired 
to the dark and secret recesses of his chamber. From henceforth the 
religion as well as the authority of Constantius he abjures forever. 

But the martial history of our hero we must bring to a close. Hav- 
ing assembled his veterans, he forced the Alps, and in order of battle 
arranged his martial legions upon the plains of Illyricum. Here be 
awaited his opponent; but his opponent was no more. Sinking under 
the furious enects of passion and disease, the haughty Coustantins 
had breathed his last, in the wealthy capital of Cilicia ; and Jnlian the 
Philosopher now remained in undisputed pKissessJon of the world. 

Here let us pause. We found our hero a despised exile, under the 
ban of the empire, and liable at any moment to be deprived of a life 
vhich seemed dear only to himself. We have seen him amid the 
groves of the Academy, unobtrusively pursuing the silent paths of 
■cience and philosophy ; we have seen him when the war-cloud thun- 
dered ita terrors over his head, and duiger seemed to thicken from 
every quarter. Bat in all he has acquitted himself well, and his glory, 
though perhaps onentimea obscured, has finally beamed forth with in- 
creased splendor. Henceforth we are to consider him in a new light. 
No longer does he study philosophy at Athens ; no longer is his in- 
fluence confined within the narrow boundaries of Gaul. Julian now 
■ways the sceptre of the world. Whether as such he will remain true 
to the empire, the interests of others and his own, remains for ns to 
ehow. 

The Warrior, Statesman, and Philosopher, seem to be composed, 
so to speak, of entirely different materials. The combination of char- 
acters seemingly so diverse, is no easy thing to find. Alexander 
might conquer a world by his arma, but by his argument and eloquence 
sione, would fail to convince a council. Demosthenes, by his elo- 
quence, might fire the reluctant breasts of the Athenians to revenge 
and glory ; yet when he himself beholds Philip's angry brow, and 
bis phalanx bristling with ten thousand spears, his spirit qiiakes, 
he casts away his shield, and ia the first to fly. Diogenes might weU 
pass his life within the narrow compass of his tub, prescribing his 
rigid mlea of morali^ ; for the cjrnic, in the covncil of the Mtion, or 
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ftt the bead of hei armies, wonld have appealed indeed a miserable 

spectacle. 

For Julian it was reserved to combine the diree ; and having 
viewed him as the Soldier and Philosopher, he now, not only as an 
Emperor, but also as a Statesman, demands our attention. 

The many causes which were fast driving the empire to ruin he 
had already considered, and now reached forward his powerful arm to 
snsiain the sinking fabric. The pomp and prodigality of the royal 
household, draining the empire of its revenues, had, like a canker- 
worm, long been gnawing at its vitals ; and Julian, who assigned thia 
as the chief canse of its decline, was most zealous in a reformation 
of which, in himself we see a most illustrious example. He did not, 
like his predecessors, feast at tables groaning with the luxury of every 
clime. The frivolous and dissolute amusements of the age afforded no 
Bttmction to his philosophic temperament. At the circus the royal 
chair stood Tacant,, and no one appeared upon whoiu the licentious 
rabble could pour their fawning and abusive flattery. Pursuits for 
more weighty and noble occupied the moments of Julian. He knew 
and felt that the happiness of millions depended upon his wisdom and 
conduct ; and this responsibility, which pressed like a mountain upon 
him, he labored to the utmost to discharge aright. In the language of 
an eloquent historian, " he recollected with terror the observations of 
his master Plato, that the government of our flocks and herds is al- 
ways committed to beings of a superior species ; and that the conduct 
of nations requires and deserves the celestial power of the gods or of 
the genii. From this principle he justly concluded that the man who 
presumes to reign, should aspire to the perfections of the divine na- 
lore ; that he should purify his soul from her mortal and terrestrial 
part ; that he should extinguish his appetites, enlight«n his under- 
standing, regulate his passions, and subdue the wild beast, which, ac- 
cording to the lively metaphor of Aristotle, seldom fails to ascend the 
tliroae of a despot." In his reign many wise edicts were issued, and 
many licentious abuses were corrected ; the diminished finances he 
in a great measure replenished ; he recruited the wasted energies of 
the military power ; and made one last, grand endeavor to restore the 
ancient religion of his fathers, by which he incurred the unreasonable 
and nnjusi epithet of " Apostate." Old Rome seemed for a moment 
lo recover from her long stupor. Once again she reared her vengeful 
head, and encircling herself with her former majesty and power upon 
her throne, once again sat mistress of the world. The Barbarian looked 
with astonishment upon the change, and secretly adored the mighty 
genins by which it had been accomplished, while the insolent Persian 
bent beneath the power of his arm. 

But this last convulsive eflbrt of Rome was but a prelude to her 
more rapid ruin ; it cost her her life. This sudden flush of glory up- 
on her brow, was but the hectic flush of death. Her chief support, her 
last Bustaiuing prop, the wise, the philosophic, the martial Julian, 
piefced by the javelin of the Persian Sapor, upon the barren sands of 
Armenia, poured out his blood, bravely contesting the cause of his de- 
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clioing conntry. With tlie flight of his spirit fled that of his couatry 
also ; and Rome, having shot her laat ray of glory, henceforth sunk 
rapidly in the darkness of midnight. 

The character of Julian well deserves the deep study of all. He 
seemed peculiarly adapted for the age in which he lived ; and if anv 
arm could have saved Rome, it was his. But the day of her deam 
had come, and like Assyria, Persia, and Greece, it was too her fate to 
sink into decay and oblivion. He undoubtedly prolonged her expiring 
struggle, but could not avert the fate which awaited her. 

By the writers of hia age, the character of Julian has been most 
unjustly defamed. He is branded with the base epithet of " Apottate," 
and this, too, by a set of nominally theological Fathers of bis age, to 
whom the epithet would far more fitly^ apply. It seems very doubtful 
whether at any period of hia life, after his boyhood, he had been a 
Christian in heart. As to his being so powerful an advocate of the 
religion of his Jatheis — ae for bis inveterate hatred of Christianity, 
and his doing *1 in his power to ejitirpate il — for this, who can blame 
him 1 In his lime, how did Christianity appear ? She had debased 
herself in the extreme ; she had defiled her garments of purity, by 
the sordid contamination of the world ; and now she stalked abroad, 
clothed in the garb of hypocrisy and base sensuality. The man of 
sin, the mystery of Babylon bad already commenced its work ; and 
the religion of Jesus Christ, pure and uncomipted in its divine source, 
bad become dreadfully vitiated and perverted by sinful man. The 
shepherds of the flock had forgotten their sacred charge ; and the 
links of the spiritual chain of the Sueeessxon were sadly rusted and 
broken ; bishop and archbishop, wrapped in the rich folds of their 
eilken robes, reveled amid the affluence of their episcopal dignity ; 
the pretended messengers of peace, with each other or the civil dig- 
nitaries they were continually at war ; the heralds of the glad tidings 
of salvation, terror accompanied their footsteps, while they threatened 
the horrors of purgatory to all who would not comply with their harsh 
and covetous demands ; the laity, the poor aflrighted laity, bent under 
their scourge, and in vain sought to purge their spiritual at the expense 
of their corporeal nature. 

Julian perceived the evils which Christianity seemed to produce ; 
be saw the empire torn by intestine religious warfare ; he saw the 
professed ministers of the Church of God polluting themselves with 
every sordid lust ; and sickening at the sight, he tiuried away in 
disgust. He thought of the religion of hia fa&ers, that religion under 
the auspices of which Rome bad risen to the supremacy of the whole 
earth. He remembered Athens, so endeared by every youthful associa- 
tion ; and his classic soul took fire as he thought of diose gods and that 
religion under the influence of which Orpheus tuned his lyre. Homer 
sang, Demoslhenes spake, and Plato reasoned. Of that religion he 
desired to be the reviver. For its restoration he disputed with the 
ablest theologians of his time ; and the works of Julian, for purity 
and eloquence of style, will ever deserve the highest praise of the 
historian and philosopher. The edict of universal toleration, which 
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be issued is the beginning of his reign, speaks the charitableness of 
his spirit. And if afterwards he was tempted to employ, in a measure, 
the sword of persecution, it was through the too excessive zeal of his 
8DI1I, to reestablish a religion, which, though he was a despiser of its 
vulgar mythological fables, Devertheless he inwardly adored as the 
time-honored religion of his country and his fathers. 



THE PROVINCIAL LETTERS. 



The name of Blaise Pascal is less celebrated in this country than 
his splendid genius might lead us to anticipate. Though ranking 
with Bacon, Newton, Locke, and Edwards, in the power and compre- 
hension of his intellect, he is less familiarly known to most of our 
coQDirymen than Fenelon or La Fontaine. On the other side of the 
Atlantic, however, his name has become almost a synonime with 
genius. Locke styled him " that prodigy of parts ;" Bayle ascribed 
to him one of the loftiest intellects ever known among men. Vol- 
taire regarded him as " ce fameux ecrivain, misanthrope sublime." 
D'Alembert, Gondorcet, Bossuet, Boileau, and scores of others, united 
in admiring his writings. 

Theii praises are not extravagant. The man who, at an age below 
that at which the great Newton left the University, was astonishing 
ali Europe by the splendor of his mathematical talents ; who, in a 
single series of letters, combining the withering irony of Junius with 
the sublime and holy eloquence of Bossuet, at once transformed a 
rongh, half-baiharous dialect into one of the most polished languages 
in Europe, and gave the most formidable ecclesiastical institution in 
Christendom a blow from which it never recovered ; who, in a brief 
career of thirty-nine years, established a brilliant triple reputation, as 
a natural philosopher, a theologian, and a man of letters; could hardly 
be extravagaatly praised. But the career of Pascal appears incredi- 
ble when we consider that, for a great part of his life, he was contin-' 
nally harassed, and sometimes almost driven to madness, by a disease 
which linally brought him to his grave. The works which have ren- 
dered him immortal, and to accomplish any one of which, most men 
niight gladly devote their three-score years and ten, were the produc- 
tions of a few lucid intervals, when that noble intellect was allowed 
to come forth from the gloom which so generally obscured it. 

It were a vain attempt to discnss here the various labors of Pascal. 
His versatile genius, passing from experiments upon atmospheric 
pressure ; to show up the Jesuits to the derision of Europe ; investi- 
gating the properties of the cycloids ; and t^in committing to stray 
scraps of paper conceptions as profound and sublime as were ever 
voQchaafed to an uninspired mortal ; would weary the adventurous pur- 
suer till he should gaap for breath and abandon the chase. 

Did time and space permit, we would gladly remark at eomo length 
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upon the " Petisees." Those invalnable fragments were intended hy 
ihoii author lo serre as materials for a great work in defease of the 
Chiistian leligioa. Originally committed, without a semblance of ar- 
rangement, to the first slips of paper which chanced to be within reach, 
they have suffered grievously from the officious kindness of friends 
and editors endeavoring to revise and restore ihem. M. Faugere has, 
however, by a diligent collatioa of manuscripts, restored them, as he 
believes, to their original form. These Reflections, sublime and imr 
posing even in their fragments, might, but for the summons which 
called ibe Thinker from his toil to serve his Master in a higher 
sphere, have formed part of a most elaborate and powerful vindication 
of Christianity. They are the capitals and the friezes, half-hewn, 
for a maguificent temple, from which the immortal artist was called 
away before his work had arisen from its foundations. M. Faugere 
has freed the fragments from the rubbish which had accumulated upon 
ihem; and from their surpassing beauty we may almost imagine a 
faint outline of the structure which they were intended to adorn. 

But we hasten to that matchless series of essays, with the fame of 
which all Europe has resounded, and in which we have one of the 
noblest monuments which are left us of the genius of their author. 

The order of Jesuits obtained a more extensive and powerful indu- 
ence, perhaps, in France, than in any other state of Christendom. By 
arts peculiarly their own, they subjected and controlled the dckle dis- 
position of thai singular nation. Constant to nothing else in the 
heavens above or the earth beneath, the French readily abandoned 
themselves to be duped by the Jesuits. In the political world, revo- 
lution was the order of the day. Alternate factions rose and fell, like 
the scales of a balance. The throne had not been exempt from the 
general instability. Henrjr the Fourth had been the leader of the 
Huguenots ; he died a Papist. The terrible night of the 33d of Au- 
gust, when, in the impious language of the king's medab, " Fiety put 
me sword into the hands of Justice," had passed, and revealed to the 
world the barbarous spirit of Romanism. Rochelle had fallen, and 
lell upon all Protestant Europe the burning shame of having aban- 
doned to its fate that last great bidwark of religious liberty in France. 
Political revolutions, however, had little influence upon the steadily 
increasing interests of the Jesuits. 

But they were destined to meet with a signal and humiliating check. 
Their shameless perversion of religion and morality awakened the in- 
dignation of Paacal, and when he concentrated upon them the burning 
rays of his irony, they shrank abashed, like the arch-fiend when 
touched by the spear of Ithuriel,— 

" And fait bow awfal jooAiea is, tad ww 
ViitUB b her riiape bow lovely."' 

In a secluded valley, not many miles from Versaillea, stands a sin- 
gle Gothic arch, all that now remains of the once famous monastery 
of Port Royal. Long the asylum of science and religion in their 
[mrest forms, that sequestered retreat contained some of the puiest 
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aonls and the most exalted intellects which France could boast during 
ibe renowned era of " Louis ]e Grand." But the harmless and lovely 
character of its inmates did not preserve them from collision with the 
Jesuits. Antoine Amaud, a bosom friend of Pascal, bold!)' animad- 
verted upon the scandalous sophisms of the Order, subversive alike of 
piety and morality. The Jesuits replied, employing the standing ar- 
gument of those worthy fathers, by accusing him of heresy. Amaud 
was a member of the Sorbonne, or Theological Department of the 
University of Paris. By Jntroduciug the votes of a motley throng of 
begging friars, they procured his expulsion. The Jesuits were, to all 
appearance, completely triumphant. Amaud had written a defense of 
his own position, which, though unanswerable in its argumentation, 
was BO heavy and monotonous in its style, that it gained many admirers 
but few readers. The people at large heard of his expulsion from 
the Sorbonne. They were less generally informed of the miserable 
trickery which had expelled him. 

A new champion now entered the field. Amaud was expelled from 
Uie Sorbonne, Jan. 3l8t, 1656. On the 23d of the same month had 
appeared the first of the Provincial Letters ; by which the Jesuits 
were immediately pilloried for a laughing-stock to all Europe. Ar- 
oaud had wisely passed over his case to the hands of Pascal. Never 
was a cause committed to a more efficient advocate. Never was a 
more terrible chastisement administered to any association of men. 
The first letter could not save Amaud's seat in the Sorbonne. But it 
forced the Jesuits to me the day on which they came into collision 
with Port Royal. The succeeding Provindales appearing at short in- 
tervals, fell, like the blows of old Entellus, with a crushing weight 
npon die doomed Fratemity. No chicanery could withstaud their 
keen and cutting irony. The Jesuits raged and stormed in a most lu- 
dicrous outburst of indignation. They stigmatized the Letters as a 
tissue of falsehood. But their unknown tormentor quoted their own 
writers, giving his references with the most scrupulous accuracy. 
They endeavored to raise an alarm against him as a heretic. But his 
readers wished better evidence than a hue and cry ; and they would 
have continued to read and admire such exquisite writing as abounded 
in the Letters, if they had known it to proceed from the Arch Enemy 
himself. 

The Jesuits never recovered from the chastisement to which the 
Great Satirist had subjected them. The conclusion of the whole af- 
fair is thus described by M. Geruzez : "The wound was inflicted ; 
the Society of Jesuits survived long enough to close the schools of 
Port Royal, to scatter its illustrious recluses, to reduce their lives to a 
continuous conflict, to employ the dragoons a^iust those pious Sisters 
who asked but the privilege of praying to Heaven in retirement ; in 
fine, to overturn their Asylum from its foundations and cast its frag- 
ments to the winds ; but Uie deadly shaft had struck the vitala of their 
Order, hteret lattri lethaUs isrundo ; and that shaft is the Provincial 
Latera." 

These Letters ue not lemarkaide for theii insy alone. FmciI 
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never took up his pen, like Juoius, to gndify his peraonal animoeitieB, 
nor to signalize the weight of bis blows hj the terrible effect wiih 
which they should fall upon his victim. We believe th^ he entered 
upon his contest with the Jesuits, animated by the same lofty consci- 
entiousness which checked his brilliant career in philosophy, and led 
him, men in early life, to commune with the holy recluaea of Port 
Royal. While riding on a bridge, near Neuilly, he h^ met wiih au 
Accident, from which he barely escaped with his life. From that 
hour, like Luther a(ier his escape from the thunder-bolt which struck 
down his friend, Pascal believed himself divinely warned to renounce 
the world and its pleasures. He bod not passed through the terrible 
discipline to which it pleased Heaven to subject him, to no purpose. 
Thenceforward his motives were as high and holy as the eternal inte- 
rests to' which he had devoted his life. 

Hence there is an air of seriousness about even the keenest sallies 
of wit in the Provineiales ; and hence, eajMcially, he soon abandaos 
the ironical style of the early Letters, and breaks forth in a denuncia- 
tion of the Jesuits as majestic as it is indignant. " The precursor of 
Moliere," says the critic whom we have before quoted, " becomes the 
rival of Demosthenes and of Bossuet." 

M. Geruzez has, accordingly, justly observed that these Letters be- 
gin as a comedy and end as a tr^;edy> The transition occurs in the 
tenth Letter. This very important distinction is frequently unob- 
served or neglected. If we compare the species of composition 
which are thus introduced, we shall be at a loss which most to ad- 
mire, the " delicious irony" in one case, or the nnparalleled sublimity 
in the other. 

The prodigious effect produced by the earlier Provincial Letters, 
was, ia great part, owing to the clear light in which they portrayed 
the miserable quibbles and evasions of the Jesuits. It were an error 
to suppose that the trickish logic of those fathers was never before 
understood in France. The Amauds, father and son, had attacked 
them with all the vehemence of onUaged virtue. But those sturdy 
Jansenists, unwisely endeavoring to thread the lab)rriathine course of 
Jesuitical chicanery, and throw the light of truth along its windings, 
had wearied and discouraged their readers by tedious discussions, 
which few had patience to exunine. But Pascal, disclosing to the 
reader, as by an " Open Sesame," the fallacy of each particular soph- 
ism, completes his work by a rtduetie ad abturdum. Never, however, 
is he content with a clear and unanswerable demonstration of his 
point. He leads his opponents into a position as ridiculous as it ia 
inevitable. He lays down no formal premises. He deduces no for- 
mal conclusions. He uniformly views the sophistries of the Jesuits 
as below reason, and fit subjects for scorn and derision only. And 
yet, notwithstanding his aversion to employing argument upon such a 
topic, by a clear, conspicuous style, by an adroit, though simple and 
natural arrangement, by a striking juxtaposition of the incongruons 
stat«mente of his opponents, and by a copious and judiciooi citation 
of Jesuit authorities, he conducts his readers along a train of teaaoniog 
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HMinfuiorily demoBSAraliTe m eha be fbuod out of the Pure Mathe-- 
mtics. If Chillingwoitfa and Deao Swift could have laid their heada ' 
togetlrar to expose the chicanery of the Jesuits, ihey could have pro- 
daced neither sounder It^c nor keener irony than Pascal has giren 
OS in the earlier Provincialea. 

M. Geruzez Justly admires the ease and skill displayed in the 
trmuitions, which are so frequently necessary in these Letters. Every 
page contains admirable instances of this ; but it is quite strikin^y 
displayed in passing from the exquisite irony of the earlier part to the 
majestic denunciatioa of the latter portions of the work. 

To pass, natDially; from ridicule to serious rebuke, is not an easy 
task. Comedy and tragedy can be introduced successfully into the 
same piece only by a roaster. hand. The critics reckon it not the 
least glory of the great English Dramatist, that he so skillfully throws 
the serious and the jocose together, faithfully delineating human life 
as he found it, checkered with light and shade, with jestiog and ia- 
dignatiofl, with hilarity and despair. The plot upon which these Let- 
ters inm is as simple as it is ingenious. The writer has visited, from 
time to time, a Jesuit priest, who is as thoroughly acquainted with 
the dogmas of his Order, as he is anxious, in the simplicity of his 
Kntt, to impress them upon the eager inquirer. lu the full persuasion 
that he is gaining the heart of a novice, the worthy father eminciatee 
maxim after maxim, subversive of the plainest principles of morality, 
aod when the querist ventures an expression of surprise, turning with 
the utmost nai'vet^ to the ponderous volumes of the great casuistd of 
the Order, he adduces one after another to confirm his evidence, un- 
consciously committing the whole Society to the support of every 
imaginable vice. Occasionally, however, the generally submissive 
[rapU introdocea a remark which suffices to throw the good father into 
tn awkward but inevitable dilemma. The part which he assumes on 
these occasions, reminds one of Hampden, in the British House of 
Commons, " propounding unanswerable arguments, with the modest air 
of an inquirer, anxious for information." 

When the Satirist wishes to pass from covert irony to open rebuke, 
it is by a transition as natural as it b skillful. The shamelessness 
of the Jesuitical casuistry eventually passes all bounds. Their dog- 
mas are too intolerable to be longer hear(l in silence. The docile no- 
vice iatorrupls the astonished fadier by a strain of lo% and indignant 
a[q>sa], and immediately leaves him to reflect upon the corrupt and 
polluting sophistry of which he hod been the continual dupe. 

Here begins the " tragedy" of the Provincial Letters. Hencefor- 
ward there is no nit, and but little irony. The assailant of the Jesuits 
no longer acts the part of a meek and docile querist, exposing Ao 
miserable sofdiistries of their casuists only by an occasional half-sup- 
pressed mumnir of indignation. Virtue and Religicm appear too sa- 
cred to be defended by suoh weapons. But, r/sing suddenly from his 
cottceslment, he assumes his proper character of an Aveileer of die 
Truth, and >tuttl« th* tremhling culfHitt, by a maJM^F and a poww, 
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itUeb conq>el ibem to legrel lii* Bbandonment of th« sconrfe for the 
thunderbolt. 

The powerfol smia of denunciation which preTails in these latter 
Letten, would be formidable against whomsoever directed. Bbt it 
derirei a peculiar effectiveness here, from the fervent religious spirit 
which pervades and directs it. There is terrible rebuke ; but it is 
administered in behalf of violated truth. There is withering indig- 
nation ; but it is the horror which deliberate villainy excites in a 
virtuous soul. Compare our author with the other great Satirist ot 
modem times. Says Junius, in a private letter to Wilkes, " The beta 
are as I understand them, and, with the blessing of God, 1 will pull 
Mansfield to the ground." This sentence we take to be a good " pic- 
ture in little" of the moral character oC the Great Unknown. Bitter 
aa gall and relentless as deaUi, he does not hesitate impiously to in- 
voke the aid of Heavea in hunting his victim to destruction. The 
following passage, on the other hand, will exhibit the indignation of 
Pascal. The Jesuits had foully calumnialed the inmates of Port 
Koyal, and he announces hia intention of defending these holy re- 
cluses. " Mais Dieu n'a pas renferm^ dans ce nombre aeuhtous ceux 
qn'il veut opposer a ros d^sordres. J'eap^re avec son seconrs, mes 
pares, de vous le faire sentir ; et s'il me fait la grace de me aoutenir 
dans le dessein qu'il me donne d'employer pour )ui tout ce qne j'ai recn 
de lui, je Toua parlerai de telle aorte que je vous ferai penl^tre re- 
grelter de n'avoir pas affaire a un homme de Port Royal. Et pour 
voua le temoigner je me sens oblige, moi qui n'ai pas de part i cette in- 
jwe, de votis en faire rongir A la face de toute I'Egiise pour vons pro- 
curer cette confusion salutaire dont paile I'Ecrilure, qui est presque 
I'uuiqne remede d* un endurcissement tel que le rfilre : ' Imple facies 
eomm ignominiS et qnsrent nomen tunm, Domine !' " There is here 
manifested a determined resolution of exposing to public infamy the 
nefarious cslbmoies of the J^raits. But it is only because Innocence 
has been vilely traduced, and Religion has been assailed with the 
basest weapons, by her pretended friends, and in her holiest retreat. 

The English Satirist writes as though Nature had sent him into the 
world as another Nemesis. Like those foul tumors upon the body, 
which pervert it* proper nourishment to their own support, an incura- 
ble malignity appears to have absorbed hia entire nature. Whether 
ho is aasailinga corrupt minister, or suggesting measures of relief for 
the nation, or demanding parliamentary reform, this gall of bitterness 
ia ever at work within. The sacredneas of domestic retirement and 
the inviolable sanctity of the grave are alike common and profane in 
the eyes of this ruthless Vantl^, if, by rending the veil which protects 
them from view, he may but dip his shafl in a deadlier venom. But 
the Censor of the Jesuits never, in his most indignant moments, for- 
gets the Great Being to whom he has consecrated bis all. He resorts 
to irony and denuociofion, becanae argument falls upon deaf ears. 
" Leges silent inter arma" and the thunderbolt is his last resort. Junius 
. ia a patriot becatus he ia a sMirist. Pascal is a satuist bvcansa he is 
aChiistian. 
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The eloquence displayed in the latter Provincial Letters has for 
aearly two hundred years escited the admirelion of Europe. Ex- 
pressing the natural detestation of a virtuoua soul for rank and un- 
blushing depravity, they thunder against corruption with the majesty 
of Demosthenes and the sacred fervor of Massillon. The immediate 
circumstances to which they owe their origin have almost passed from 
ihfl memories of men. The light which shone from Port Royal upon 
Ae surrounding darkness was but a feeble glimmer to the unclouded 
noonday with which Heaven has blessed our age. Even in the book 
before os, the Great Philosopher reverently bows his splendid intel- 
lect in homage to dogmas in theology, which are now the laughing- 
stock of children. But, marking, as ihey do, the anxious search o( a 
sincere and powerful mind after pure truth in divinity ; ie{dete with 
noble sentiments and graceful diction ; furnishing incomparable mod- 
els in the highest species of human composition, we believe that these 
Letters will ever be held among the richest treasures which the agt 
thai produced them has bequeathed to posterity. t- 



h LBOKND OF TBS OOQUOIB. 



A Rw retiMrin whh reTenncv to the Legeiul up»a which Ihu Foem k bwed, and 
Um otMnirs id wliich it ii wlitleo, >rs dus atiks to the anlhor and (he reader. It ia a 
■NUed belter amaog m*Dy Indian Iribea, that " blood tor blood" aud " life for lira" la 
n olaUiriied law of " (be Great Bpirit." Henca when one of their DQinbn baa 
faltaa a vidim la the snvn'a knifs, if lbs erimtiiiil cannot be leeiired >i>d punUwd, 
wiM Ihird parson, however inDoeent, or even ignonnt of the crime, I* pot lo death in 
hii itotd. A derire to wreak VBngoaDce apoa mhim peraon, even though not Um 
lt|j(iaul* abject at their hatred, and a proAnnd Tevereaea liii Uw anppatil commaDda 
rf " Ou-waa-ne-Taa," aa " the Great Bpirll" ia-Krtned Intbe lufnifeaf the Saneoaa, 
render them inflexible to the milder deereMsfJDalioe and msrcy. UpoB this A^Iar 
FoviMn of ladian law the Lafend torai, aad thoagh I have varied Ann Ihe arifiaal 
itny in 4 faw miaiK' pattienlan, I have yet thong^fat proper ta adhere t« k in ita general 

llienieBnireortbePaBniii tfaamnch-abuaedEi^iab Hexamatei — a meaaan whleh 
ftryeuihaa been the tai^t far the critical arrowa of thoee who have (oniMul sitrong, 
tliongb, in my opinion, nnreuonable prejudice againet iL Now, I am williu; to admit, 
what ia coiutuitlf Urged, and seldom denied, that it bean iillle or no reaemblanoo to 
UMHexaiaeterof the Greek aud RotDan, and that thie latter is a meaaure which can- 
not by aoy poaMbiiit; be eucceaafiiliy introduced ialo onr langna^ ; but all thia doae 
Mt afiijct the point at ianie. The Heiameter of the ancient* hai oothinj; to do with 
On qaeation before ns : it It not the standard by which Engttab veiae i> ta ha tried. 
The modem Hexameter, at eritiea all agree, b widely different from the ancient, and 
mart be jndfed by a difflireat ataadard. It mmt atand or fait npan Ua ova merita a* 
aaJBafIt«iniMsan,sndititaballappaar«liatitiaBatodiMiisndnkal«Mt*iil*a*B, 
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h ibonM iwrtunty Bommand adisiratiaD. Tin qnanioDi iheo. itripped of tbe drajMry 
which iotm not ImIooj la it, a MDiply a qucntiM) of tute ; *Dd wa ihaald be alow U 
coadcBinwtnihanDaDKNitar iDrlpKBot ameann which mmarrefiDed and cnltivaUd 
UMtt — u Sonlhay and Lmffellnw — haia not hnitated lo admin and ue. It majr ba 
■hnoat eadleariy Taried bf tha proper Diana{emnit of th« cwaural panaa — by theakill- 
TdI ialflrclianga of tba italelf tpuodec. lb« awilt lambua, aad Ihe lighler and moia 
grauTuI dactyl, and H more* atmig with • Mnoge, wild luelody, which reodeiB it a 
Buiag vahlcle of our l«(«tldary tore. 

I. 
NiOHT— dark B%ht io tha Femt 1 Hcnr like a pbanlam battaHoa, 
Clad ID tba amwr of Daalh, mareh oow«d the bands of the CloDd Kiii( ! 
Oawaid wUi honying tmd. like [iaiila anMiiBd fhun their alnmbet, 
Bwift boa Iheir lUinn-diaped Eaateni tenia Id fury Dpatailinci 
Mora thay wltfa pdi-liks baanen and lasKea of matem brilliance i 
Diaa— affH{htad and pale— aiaa aaekiaf her oryrtat-Itt aea care j 
BiddiDg heraUr-trainceaaefhMn their midnight daocs in the HeaTeaa; 
VEitioK her brow wilh a eloDd, ai a Nno la veiled at the altar. 
WaviDghis torch, Man faarleariy ride* o'er the blond-corered war-piaiu, 
Picrciogtbe darknea wilh criniKD ray*, like a drawer ofauiibeaiDa — 
Bendioff the doodi like a Ktiigfat with a golden ihield id a chapel 
CleaTiughii way 'mid dark-atided Frian to wonhip the Virgin ! 

Nigfal— aad night in the Foreat ! Maumrally BUndeth the atorm-hyciD, 
Uke to the wail of a Nation, when Feslilaiuie lita in the church lower. 
Tolling Ihe bell for the yoong and the old, and q>reaiiiDg ila deadly contagJon ! 
Gloomily haw to the atetn-f oleed tempest the Ireei of Iba Forest, 
Ai in a King-ralad city the msllitude bow to the Tyrant I 
Steallhily ovei the moM-grown hraochei that yield Id hia light tread, 
Fiosng each momaDl la llaleD, moTslh the panther with footrtep 
Soft aa a mother'a lephyr-like Iraad, when her cbildrea are ileepiag. 
Timidly houndelh the antlered lUg, lihs « life-hoat OTsr the rtonn-wavMi 
TramUiof in every limb, a* an Indian maidaa hnnlad by UoodbontidB 
FearfoUy trad Ihe FenniaD gmca, when Fate a^ the Spaniard 
Drove fram Ihsir templea and altar* 4 guileleM aikd innaoent people ! 
Evan the flowrel hnriea ita HMW-whila ohecfc ia the fold* of iU calyx 
Like loan mfaat hldiaf itafaoeiaUieEMeait ofita mother; 
Oi Uke young LereDeaUingwithin tfaabeaKof ainaiden! 
Vight—midnighl in the Forml ! Fitfully, fearfully glearaui j, . 
Biaze the red brand* of the cooncil-fire and the eye* of the wartioiB, 
Sachem, and Frophet, and War-cliief, ntting in Bilence uoand it* 
Featlevly ruling to HeaTen a meteor ahower of fire-fluhea, 
Bright and bold aa tha glaDCBa of Hate or the eye of a war-ataed ; 
Feinting aloft red pencil* af flame, like toDguet of a aerpent, 
Cracklei and rear* Ihe fiery furnace, wirriag w^ darkOMa ; 
Kagaaandbuma like Ihe heart of an exiled, ain-ruined angel! 
Back &om the oak and tha ayoamore-boagh itart myriad ihadDWa, 
Dark •* the Mb* W * at^l-«M Ketk or lb* flaf of « Conair. 
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Wninf tb(icih>4aw]r «inatUM tlw wing* of * Mven, «nd il(i(gliiiti 
Ciplin-Jik*, to broak Irem Unit ubuiw ond fi; la tbe dim iroadi ! 
Park Ota Ibothadom, but dukatllio brawl of tiiclroquou chiallaiiw 
CireUnf IfaooeoDctl-fin, lika|«udiiDn«niidingaDiM»MchI 
Anoad with bowa an Umj, and ioatahawlu Hub to their Rirdlea, 
Flaih in tbeir wampum-belli tika ware* in tba (laitoo of ■ avubaam. 
Airow-lika aaar their «rar-pIuawo torn fioiti tha wag of the E«cla. 
Pajntioi to Hsaren like lo the lifted baud* of a Ptopbot 
Bidding his tribeMiBD wonhip Manitlo— lord of the Heavenib 
Myriad beadai in faHiful loniia inworOt the mocseanu corai^ 
Seenuif Uke flowin craahed by the liead of Ibe prowtinj; hjreBa. 
Sell ia the Iread of the moocaiiii — aoll aa the iDinical lore-atrain 
Ehuig, by the atreamlel'a waie, lo tba willow that dnmpa e'ei ill inarfin : 
Lifht ia the print'Of ibe Eaoecvaia — tight aa the itamp of the inow-Sako 
Failing, with ndaaleM Sight, on the mirrai-like wave of the Ocean. 
LIgfat ii the mocetaa'a pnal, but beary the hearta of the trarrion ; 
Cioaded their epirita, (br Anger ie vskiog Rereage from hia alnmber, 
Himeaeing UHte'a black ateeds, and goading them on to Che conflict. 
Sterol; above the aeputchral waii of the gathering tempeal. 
Each Toice — bold aa the notei of a deep-toned drum ui a fortreaa — 
Blendbg itaelf with the real in a wiiiriwind of warrjor-music. 
Ringi load murder'a favorite anthem — the Indian wai«oug. 

" Death to the white man ! death lo the atraoj^r, bom of the anew wreath ! 
Btaek ia hie heart as the midnight, lavage, and Item and deceitful ; 
But (ram hia dwelling of darkneaa Ut-co ihall looaen hli aerpeuta^ 
Ut-eo — the ipirit of evil — ihnll cmab the demoniac pale fbce. 
Clearing the air aa the Sih-hawk awoope ftom a rift in Ihe atorm-cloud t 
Death lo the while man ! death to the panther that hidea in the thicket, 
Ridea, hot to leap with aiurer and deadlier bound on bis viclim ! 
Death to (he white man ! Blood — red blood aholl orimaan the pearl-white 
Breaib of hia danghtela, like roeea flnng on the foam of a aea-wave .' 
Wolvea ahati howl at the midnight hour, and the raven ahall aing him 
Fierce, wild aonga of the Irogooia knives, and the icent of the vollnre ! 
Death lo the white man ! death la the pale faoe ! fire and the fagot !" 
Up Tram the groond like colamoiof amoke from the Gna of an anny, 
Spring the Oneida warriora, sweUing Iha lerriUe deotb-whoop, 
Cirtling arouod the eouncil-fire tn Iha maae of the war-dance. 
Circling oronad like wavea on tbe diuying verge of a whirlpool ! 
Faaifally gleama, in Ihe fire'e red light, tbe blade of the liatchel ; 
Glaama, like the cryatallioo itan, Iha ateel-barred portala of Haaves ; 
While, in each elk-akin quiver, rattle the anowa like hoilatonea 
Falling on pavement of marble, or weather- Mained roof of a coltag*. 
Bonnd and round like the coll of a wounded, but vaaonwui ferpent — 
Sound and roaad the dork-browed chiellaiu wind In the death-danca, 
Banding the air, and atartJIng tlia wolf with tbe echoing war-eaog: 
"DaathloUMWUtooun! dwOlitolhepalefkMl mereileMouudfrl'' 
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Suddwlr e«MM Am AUHie, at the iteni omniMBd ef the Bmebtal: 

Soddealf— «■ ia the conflict eeuei the riMm ef the minor 

Horied hma hb iteed bjr the Aock of ■ lance or Am blow of • labce ! 

WaTing bii hind irith klnnly gnee, and the eye of s falcon, 

Laada hatha moocanaed war-tidn deep is the riiadea of the tent — 

Fonat af TJM-cUdoaka — the leaf-draped itatnea of nalora. 

I^naa UKy at length in a dhn, dark (ten, whan the ginr of the »—i-— " 

Never fanprinla «a the Tiolat'a cback Ibe kiaa of allection ; 

Nerei paiaaBe the duk-ayed ihulowi with merry caranea. 

I^oae they beaida a neir-made grave, where a rircla of flowrel* 

Tom their aaft, Una ayga to the itan, like penitent Feria 

Watdlinf the eryitalorbafrom which they are baniabed Ibrerer. 

O '. dark, and niemu graTe '. bow, at thy riiadowy portata, 

Beateth the tremnisna heart, like the atep of a Borrowing angel ! 

Stem ii thy ti^, but it oalleth the ranaomed qiliit to HeaTen ! 

Cold ia thy aketslon band, but it poinleUi to mauiaiH of giory I 

Tetra tar the youog and the lovely ! Teaia fur the old and tb* feeMe i 

Teara ! — yea ! lean for that bright one fur, aa the Uorii of the morning, 

Filliag the heart with love, and tbe apirit with dream-Ilka mnaic 

Bright wai tbe Haila of Wal-ee-nab — peeileai child of the annbeam ; 

Dark waa her radiant eye, and her atep like the fall of a leaflet : 

Teiliog bar baaDtifol neck, and falling in wreathi on her boaom, 

Roated a cloud of ravaa lock*, like miat o'er a fooutain : 

Bod treie the muncal tooea of bar roice, aa the aigh <^ a luta-atring 

Soothing tbe lorrowful heart, and l^hting the eye of afiection : 

But in the dcy of her purity, douda were onfuriing their pennom 1 

Deep in a viua-Iatticed glen, by the tide of a mutmutiiig atreanilet. 

Found they one nwrDing tbe pulaeleaa, blood-atajued fonn of Wat-ee-iiah, 

Agony atamped on her bcov — the victim irfluat and of franiy— 

Death in her film-veiled eye, and a aabre aheathed in her bgaom I 

Slowly and aolemnly bore they the maid to hei lomli in the foreat. 

Slowly and aalemnly cloaed ttiey the grare and marked it with floweia : 

Fiercely and wild, m the iwbiriwind'a ohanl:, nee the anthem of veogeaitae— 

Fiercely, but vainly aaaailed, «aa the garriaoned bold of Uie white man — 

Blood ilili cried from tbe ground, and Manilto Crowned on hit people! 

Silently ciicle thocbieftaiaaaiannd the grave of Wal-ee-nah; 

Sadly Bad aUently falla each glance on (he tomb of the toit one — 

Ftlla, like the evening dew, ou tbe Withered leaf of a flowret 1 

Stem Gar-an-gn-la, Sachem bdmed, yet teared by hie people, 

Straight aa the towering pine, kingly, and prond, and majeatic. 

Moodily atanda by the tomb of miafortnae, nlent and tboogtilfol. 

Monrorully wandera hii glance from eye to eye of the cbieftalni. 

Tree to trre of the Ibieat, and dond to clond of the Heavena, 

"nU on a cotnmn of smoko it reala — a (jDlvering eolomn. 

Soaring alolt from the deplba of [he Ibreat, like to a qriiH 

Boonding fram death and the grave, vxi aeekiog a bom* With tbe angak 
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WiM, ■■ tba gWoB of a m«t*or, ^uUm tb« qra vT Ob SaohMD, 
Gnfpiiig ft lairiU* lll•<^^t, a tbe nrankrar dM^M bk powud. 
FoUliBfhM hand la th*mkt-lik* pillar, afluh of ddigktdarU, 
Swift u ihe leap or Ibe li|hUiuig, AMD eje to eye of Ihe cbiaftaaiia. 
TnniiK bia batebet in air, Gar-aa-ga-la thundcn — " Ta-mtntte .'" 
Btern aa tha bowl, of lbs lempwt, the wmirionaiinm, ** 7>-awrTn> •'" 
*■ Ta-narras .'" iniitten Lbe •iono, ajid Ihe gnm vt Wal-«e-oab ii loiulj ! 
Kanca liaepa in tlie flamat, and aaneoa tfaa riinlqt'a mnnmn ! 

II. 
Uoro — Tair inwi] in the ftmat '. Smitea on tfaa lip of th* liljr. 
Gold ou Ihe lyeamore'i leaf, and fire on the brow of (h* nMonlahi ! 
BrifhUjr, aa ■prang- Ihe Cyprian qaeen from the foam of the ocean, 
Bomub Ihe ann froni hia eartcm conch, and calli to hia contaen, 
Snnderinf maMea of niaaata ctood and vapon of criniaon, 
Like to Ihe worda of affaction parting the lipa of a niaiden 1 
Mora, fairmoni, liha a Une-eycd ohild, ii oat on the maadowi, 
WakioK Ihe bird from hi* dawn]r neat, and bidding bbn wubh, 
Heitily warble, a rnaUn hymn to lb* Unfaingaprite of Ihe anabBam. 
SsiUb, fair flownt, amilo, for a God ia BKOoding Iha HeaTona | 
SiDK, gay warbler, Atg, tor a monarch ia pnmag in •fdrndn ; 
LiDgh, aweot lady, langfa, for the fmal ia robed for a biida]. 
Sktlnfr beside a Tioe-wraalhad porch in the ahade of a ooUaga 
Rudely ctHMtmoted of loga, and draped bj the trailing aibntia 
Shading tha walk, and banding a Sower-gemnied arch o'er the windowif 
babel ainge to tbe whin nf the wheel, and the hnm of tbtf apindli. 
Twining the aaow-wbite fleece into thioada for the loom of Iha we>nr> 
Bine, aa tbe riiadnrtraa dome that archM balia'a gardena, 
Baama ber monily-daxofaig aya, aoA, winnhig, and laitnMa, 
WakbigiwaattboaghUof lore, like lbe genlla canaa of MHlaaimaBL 
TMnpting &ir, aa a lialf-blowa nae, and onrred tike tha rauibow, 
^it Imf lip* with a playfnl nnila to the cnirent of manic 
Pemii^ itaetf ftem ber mnooont heart, like wave* from a boatain. 
SUeamlng in gidden cnria, like r*a*ate cloud* on her boaam. 
Warily wooii^ bar Uaahiog eheek m ahadiog ill raaei, 
Sled) from baneath a gariand of flowen, her clnMeriog Inaae* 
QreTing « br»w peait-white, aa the pa«ioiilas glow of a ataibaam. 
Binlca waa laabel'i heart, and pure aa tlie dream o( an aagel ; 
Lore waa It* life and ita light ; her father and HeaTan ita idob. 
on woold ih* paaaa io her wotk, and tura to the rino'trelliied wlodow. 
Where, in hia " aaat patriarebal," the old man aal wilb hia Bible, 
Beading, with " rarerent, trembling" lip, the law of Jehovah, 
Or with a ohearfnl amQo retnnuag the glance of hia daogliter, 
Wann with the raji of aSaotioa — the heart'* uararyiiig **"**''■* 
Time, in hia nren locka, had woren a net-work of Klver; 
Age, en his broad high brow, had [doughed fuU many a farrow ; 
Bomw had crept to hi* heart, but Baligtan waa Ihaia to iceeive It '. 
Yaaia— (oaf jrMia had ha 4waH is iIm mldaraod bomM aftb* tad mm. 
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Laved by Uim itatB M dMfc, uat kktmi bj Dm wmmb wd cbMn*. 
bit, when Uhi whv sf DiMM* WM doadh^ tit* IwwtaDf tlM pM^l*, 
f^ntnf Uie bdltriaf cbwk, ai tb* Vampfra fcanatb bli Ttotioi, 
SoMhiDK and khid, the old mu ksell bf tba eanchw af ndma, 
ChediDg the Emch of the Peatibliaa, itiUiBf the larinfe of ftauf , 
BratlhiDf the eanif et prajrat, and the whiqiared proauaa of meray ; 
Oflwfaen Ihewar-ahoutraDfthroQgh the Telle JB and glaiH of the ftnit, 
Bammoaiug UireDge of the Iroqaeii bnvea— Cayaga, and Mohawk, 
Sensca, Mern OwDdaga, Oneida, and pioad Tnacarora — 
SummiHiiDK all fntm their wigwams, armed Tor the wai-pelb, 
Huodtediaf bigh'StruDg hearti, andapinta that rerel in conflict ; 
on, in each ilainij houn, had the old man eilenced thetempeati 
WhiepBring, " Vengeuice ii mine, and I will repay, aalth JehoTah !" 
Fnmtiag the cottage, and stretching awnj to the eartwaid, the feeest 
Lilts its myriad doioaa to the sky, like the lewen of a city. 
Gently the oak leatea bow to Iha Zppfayr — like plamee ef a wanier— 
Oantly— as benda the Cbriatias's beait to the storms of mialbrtana. 
Snllenlyaways the pine, like tba Uporinit mail of a war-diip. 
Looking, with ecorn, oa tlie nwek'«yed Bern"! that Uooms m its s h sAiw, 
Blooms, bal to die 'oealb the neiaelew tread of the onooaaaed-bnnten 
Ol! with their eagle plumee,aiid hatefaels Ihatglirten likaiiirar; 
On '. with their fiery eyes, and etep like the tread of « roooaKh ; 
On! through the (bnet they speed, tba daik-browcd princes of Matnn, 
Strai^ in an iron wiH, and stem, as the erags of the nteootsin ! 
Little did Isabel dteam for teteat their arrows arer* daitined. 
Whom blood, wann nrom the foaalain of life, was to flow at their {Nddteg; 
But, with a bright and trartii^ emHe, Ae wehMoed the wantea, 
Ae, fnm the dim, dark vrooda, Ihey came like shadows of ereiniig. 
Yat eonld she resd, in their rattUng quivers, and terrible war-pahM, 
Sloriee of blood, of the yoong heart pierced by the arrows of Tongeanoa, 
Of the blazing raoT, and the eapUre's prayer, and the wail of the dying. 
And, with a oameleai fear and tottering step, she flew to her IMber, 
Twining her soft wbhe bends in hta, and beboMing, In «le»ee, 
BmwB like tba night, and waiitor-weapons filKng the cottage. 
As, in a calm Una sky, clood equadrsiia mrii to the oonAat. 
Fondly tbe old man kissed tlie Uoodesa cbeek of hi* datigfater, 
Fale as a bridal robe, or dn oolortoM mantle of winter. 
Then, with a cheerflit smile, and a ominteBanca beaming with kindnem, 
Weloomed the forest kings to Um tranqiiil shad* of his dwelling. 
But when he saw, on eaell dark brow, the omiaons war-paint, 
Bed, as the angry ray that shoots from the em at his setting, 
Spoke be, in accents of Idtb, to the daik-browed cimle anNmd him, 
Painting his hand to their knirca, and marking thnr warrioc-costmiM. 
" Lnrki the wolf in hie den, that my brother is armed fi>r Iha war-path. 
Or, dees the trail of (he Delaware nMnaca the homea of b* people 1 
Roama the panther, to-day, like • oImmI In lb* boayauly sti 
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Or, ■■ ■-- '-— |;'-j1"j-r-*-"i[Tii'- ■■•- r — -r ^- ' '. 

DoUJDg Um takes wHh b* bsmiliif biriM, UkenKla is the a wa i 
Wby fiom jour honca, and tlw duk-ajad maldani that gn*M at jaor atna 
Tread ye tba ftraat, to>day, wilh the waapoua sf daatti In jeni wai-beha ) 
Say— doca the aaf la ibm^M hk buk for a %(■( in the MiiHtitiiaT 
Anna the Oneida to baak in the gnrgeom fclua ef liie matning? 
Never ! The Sun aaib by, )%e a fire-ihip ptrnghing the eeein, 
But, to the eye ef tba varriar, monuDg ia nnleaa aa midnighL" 
Stera waa the voice tbat replied— aj^e ! stera, aa the roll of the thunder! 
Dork waa the chieltain'a brow, a* he spoke or the nurdered Wal-*«-)wh ! 
Wildly he told of ber death, and the fiendidi ait of the apoiler. 
Till, IVnD bia qaiTeriDg lip rang oat the tonea of a AUhar 
Bobbed of bia childi of bia onfy child, by the wilea ef a 
Babbedefbtoehydb] 
Hew the red blood, like a 
BonieiD hiareiiia, like ariivr of fire in the hi 
How, aa be tbonden with poaHosate voioe the doom of bar IkUiet, 
Fatletb poor Uabet Toioeleaa and pale at the fitet of Ihs ohieAaiD, 
Dtai I — motienleBB — pnlarieaa — aiain by the tamnll of terror I 
Ah ! ye may diaiili the flowrel, wbile it ia bathed in the anmhine, 
But, when the bowling atoiin aweeps by, it mart fall, it murt wither 1 
Itoad '. dead \ cold ou the eotta^ floor, and ber father besde her. 
Kneeling in q>eechlsas agony — kneeling, but not to the Indian — 
Asking of God Hia mercy, and atrength in the hour of afflJetiM ; 
Even tbe war-chief neaps, u he looki on the beait-brokan father, 
CarelflH of danger, and twiaing hia bauda in the locks ct hie danib'f ! 
Yet Gar-aa-gaJa, atem in hii parposo of morder and TeDgeaooa, 
Tang^t to betieTe that hia £endiaJi wnk ■■ coBiBuutded of Hearaa, 
Tnnia to bia chisia with the Bgoal of death, tbe mordctvua war-whoef t 
Arrown ue tani from thair qoiven; tomahawk* leap fratn their glrdaa; 
Lanosa are aimed at the old oun'a heart hy a evole of foriaa 
Crowding aronod like a wolf-paek maddened ud fi«iiUa with hangar. 
Why do they paoael What chabi them aU in wonder and aiUaeal 
WoHMD'a glance ! The fearleaa look of an Indian maiden 
Btandmg berfde the lUher and child with an air of defiance. 
Folding her blanket around her — majeetio, tmd daontlesa, and qnaea-Iika. 
I^t, aa tbe antelope'a apring, traa her atep through the door of the cottl^ ; 
Swift, oa tbe oarrier-doie, had ahe reached the dead and tba doomed one 1 
Silent and moUonleia now, she Rtande, a* a guardian aeraph 
Sent &om the a[Nrit-land, to ebield the defennleai ftom danger. 
Hark I IHa another atep, and another form, Uke a column of marUe, 
Standa by the fide of the gray-haired moomer, iOent nod voiceleaa. 
Tot tbere'a a Sadi in her dark eye, aa, throng tbe drcla of chialtains, 
Betmdath a third, with fawn-like tread and look of oompaalon — 
An Isdiaa princeaa, clad m the bead-gammed n^Mi of ker aatian, 
Soariet plnmea in bar raveB hair, and a blanket aroond her, 
.Htfag b«t o«Manie»aad TeaiBK harium vilk it* deep Mda. 
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QmuI (bar *•*• A«" bdiui miUm, u tba laniUe itfMl 
Biii|B ooM Bion fna t)» qai**nnt lifB of i1m Iraqaois chteftaiB ! 
TrMiiU* ttwr ■at, tb*w Mlriua taMm « tb* weapow of nmrdu 
fWta'onc* iDora id Un isBligU. gntftd by tha mtreUMi vu-bnfM ! 
Tramfale! No! bo! fwa womu'ahrart iiafbDDUuafaoarafa, 
Whai, with K boriM* um, ihs iii>; bu lbs cumDt of Hirrow 1 
IVemUa !— Uisy fliiiK ftom Ihait mialy famw the fokb of tba UuM. 
Asd, lo tb« woaietiDK cbiefi, diaplay a (liUeriBj ww-kDitB ; 
Than, ■■ they koaal, lik« prjneely dime*, M Ihs thioDe of s nwnucbi 
Each in • clear, Mrann Toiee proclainu her g9oriou> erraud :~- 
** Aim at y<n white maa'a head a lance or a qaivering arrow, 
And, by my hUtar'i grave, thii knife ihatt Uuah in my boaom '." 
Tremble ! The ciir/toini tremble I the henet of many ■ combat. 
Scarred in an bnndred freyn, and rearfol of uan^t that ie mortal ! 
Aye— (ley tremble— for in tbat awrbl VOW they read Un voice of Hanttto, 
BhMing them panaa in their work, and torn, like ternfled ea^ee, 
Seeking their maqntain ayrie, with beak and talona nneriraaoDed '. 
One by one, with rerareDt alep, they ff\dt from th> c«tB)[B— 
Pt^et, awl War Chief, and Sachem, maiden, and aorrowfnl piinceM— 
XieaTinglbefalhar ^ime with hii child, and tha an^ aronodber, 
Tean In bia ajet, ati4 hia tm»blm|; haadi nplUtod to Heaven. 
Taara — iwiftyeari hare gone, like Iherealleai tbon^laof an Infant; 
Many • apriag bai KBrlended earth will) coronel flowera ; 
Many a enmmer haa painted the meadow with ooton of aonahine ; 
Antamna baTe flown with tbeir goUeD wrealha, and pitileae winleta, 
Guhed In tbeir mantlei of now, and chained with fatten of cr^ilal ; 
Bnt, in Iha <reiM)aai tomb, cold, by the Me of hii daughter, 
Slecpathefrray-hairedMreIn the ^ardian abade of the forett; 
Wept by lh« deW'Oyfd flowera, the arntinel w</\pba of the wildwood; 
Moonadby tb« whiap«lnf willow that droopa o'er the {frara of the kat one ; 
Bnt, in a brighter world — laaraalm vtgllwy hnmwtal — 
Clad in tha anow-whke robia of Uia, the father and dangbler 
Join, vriih their toJdMi barpa, in the avgel^anile of Heavan ! r. n. n 

Tall, FMraaiT. W8- 



THE HEW ATLANTIS. 

It i> not nsy for as o( the present Age to apprehend the advanUgei 
which we enjoy, aboTS all previous generationB, in cooaequiince of the 
GOQlinutil progression uid improvement of the arts and Bciences. 
Living at a period when almost every departiDent of knowledge has 
been enteted, and to some degree explored ; when the most abatruM. 
and extensive principlea of physics have been aimplified lo the com- 
prehension of any ordinary understanding ; when the laws of 'mind 
Live been brooglu down to lessons foi st^uol-boys ; when ever; par* 
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lei 19 funiliar with truths, the dim coojecturc of which bB» giMn tin- 
mortal Dames their highest glory ; we are apt to wonder that pnnciplas 
wbich hwe become tniisma to us, have coat whole geaeratioas of great 
intellects a lifetime of contemplation in the discovery. It has becoma 
costomary to compare the progreasion i:^ science from age to age, to tha 
advaiicing brilliancy of the sun's light from the feeblest dawn to tha 
full splendor of noon-day. As a popular tUusUation, this may be well 
eaongh, if understood as an illustration only. But, as in most common 
comparisons, the analogy altogether fails in one very important respect. 
Daylight advances spontaneously. From hour to hour the world re- 
volves resistlessly upon its axis, agd as resistlessly the light of the bub 
advances across its surface. Not so, however, with the light of science. 
There must be long and patient meditation, laborious compilation of 
isatances, aoalysis and synthesis, conjecture and experiment, the giv- 
ing up of cherished hopes, the abandonment of darling hypotheses, 
before the drat gleam of that lightcan fairly aiise. And aller its dawn, 
it will not advance to its meridian without efforts as continual sad u 
painful as before. Pythagoras vaguely conjectured the true theory uf 
celestial motions. But, for twenty centuries, mankind were none the 
wiser till the great Copernicus toilsomely and patiently elaborated that 
bare hypothesis into a certain and indisputable law. America is said 
lo have been discovered by the Northmen in the tenth century. But 
the obstacles encountered by Columbus were none the less formidable ; 
Ms first voyage none the less hazardous. John Huss proclaimed tha 
cudiiial doctrines of the true faith a century before Luther came into 
the world ; doctrines which the Albigenses appear to have never lost 
■ince they were originally taught. But the task uf the Great Reformer 
was as though he, the first of all men, had perceived the truth. 

During the dark ages, hardly a single art or science in the whole 
cuaiogue, made any progreas worth the mention. The astrological 
empirics of the fifteenth century bear but a sorry comparison with the 
ugacious and philosophic Galen. The art of war was much better 
onderslood by Epaminondas and Felopidas, than by Godfrey or Saint 
LoQiH. The Macedonian Phalanx was as invincible as the Swisa 
Battalion. The theology of Abelard was very little more instructive to 
the heart, and in no wise more improving to the mind, than the philos* 
ophy of Plato.' Nor were the whimsical studies of scholastic divines 
of more value to the world than the ingenious and acute speculations of 
the heathen sages. The method by which the serpent seduced Eve, 
udthe nature of the ihom in the flesh, which troubled Saint Paul, ara 
questions of not much more import than those whither all things are 
&ted, whether pain be an evil, or in what consists the Summun Boniim. 
It would be no paradox to affirm that the world, to-day, owes more to 
the versatile labors of Aristotle, than to the fancies of all the sages in 
Christendom, from the end of the fifth century to the beginning of the 
tifteenth. During those nine or ten dreary centuries, the human mind 
leitnined at a dead stand i nor did knowledge resume its progress till 
intellect and industry again conspired for its promotion. The analogjr 
of the adTUce bf scieoce to tlte iocresisiag biightnesa of the dawning 
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light, does little justice to th« gieat miodB wluch have, with e:ach iif 
sklculable toil, urged on its tardy progress. 

An illustruion which is more just to ihem, may represewt the in- 
enase of knowledge by the sccnmulstioa of tressures from an exhanst- 
Uw mine. Each gem does indeed point out the neighborhood of odi- 
•TS ; and occasionally some happy adventurer may strike upon a vein 
of the precious metal, which, patiently pursued, leads to unhopedfor 
wealth. But the labor is intense, aud exertion must be iodefatig^le. 
Thetreasnte will not reveal itself in itadeep bed to a careless observ- 
er. Nor will the bare discovery suffice. It must be brought out to 
the view of the world, cleared of whatever obscures its lustre, shaped 
and polished, that men msy perceive its value and admire its beauty. 
To those great pioneers in science, then, who, laboring in solitude, 
neglected and despised, have turned withbeavy hearts from the injustice 
of their coteatporaries, to fix their hopes upon the impartial judgment of 
fnrare sges, let their well-earned reward of an immortal name b« 
never denied. 

The Father of Modem Philosophy, though neither despised nor 
persecuted, never could have been duly appreciated in either the six- 
teenth or seventeenth century. That most sagacious observer of msn- 
kind, Queen Elizabeth, could indeed perceive the unequated abilities 
of the Statesman. The pedantic James could admire the brilliaot taU 
tnts of the Man of Letters. The scientific men on the ConUnent 
could do homage to the profound imd eubtjle genius of the Philosopher. 
But all combined could never have attained even a faint conceptim of 
die blessings to accrue to the world from that magnificent instauratioB 
of die sciences, which is indissolubly connected with his name. 

Indeed, it ia a peculiarity of the Baconian philosophy, that centuries 
are necessary to the fair development of its value. Whatever advan- 
tage could be obtained from the philosophy of either the Porch or the 
Academy, could be obtained in a life-time. They presented an ideal 
standard of perfection, which each of their followers could BS[Nre after 
t«dividnally. Ts xaXw mi n itya%*v was not an object in the search 
for which one generation could lay up materials enabling the next to 
start from a point to which the first had but barely attained. The 
father could pursue it with as much promise of success as the s<n. 
The son conid draw no assistance from the attainmenu of the father. 
If the wise mui must count pain no evil and no outward object as a 
good ; must be free from the passions and faults of common men; 
must indulge in neither pity nor indigination ; they who hear his char- 
Bcler from the lips of Zeno beneath the shade of the Porch, may emu- 
late his virtues as successfully as the fortieth generation of their de- 
scendants. The teachers of Uke ancient philosophy preferred a system 
of magnificent theories, rising to the comprehension of the sublimes! 
mysteries, and striking by its grandeur the imagination of their hearers ; 
rather than a systenof homely utility,reqiiinng the lapse of centuries for 
ha development, and earning for its founders only a posthumous fame. 
They planted a tree of fair proportions and imposing dimensions. 
They cultured it with the tend&reat care sad with the moat ■ 
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hopes. The tree blossomed ; and they oJled apon oil to admire iu 
beauty. It was indeed fair beyond comparison, and for awhile was 
the wondMr of maakind. At last the blossoms fell, and men looked for 
fniit. But the tree nas made only to blossom. Frnit was no object 
of ita existence. Its ephemeral beauty eerved but for a time to with- 
draw the attention of mankind from their miaeriea. But it furnished 
no balsam for the healing of their wounds. Flourishing while th« 
planters still remained to exult in its beauty, and lo claim for it the 
admiration of the world ; it withered at their death, and the fragment* 
of its stately, but worthless trunk, have floated down the atieam of time, 
to remind us of its magnificence. 

' Not so the noble system of the great English Philosophy. Aspir> 
ing after no wild thetniea for the attainment of an unattainable beati- 
tsde, he was content to provide men with a guide which might conduct 
them to a aubstastial good. But, though the ends which he proposes to 
mankind are material and tangible, rather than ethereal or speculative, 
they are far from being either common or unworthy. The guide which 
he has liimiahed fur the interpretation of Nature has been, like th« 
laagic lamp of Aladdin, continually opening to view new wonders ; 
and so shall it continue till the end of time, ministering lo human 
wants, strengthening human infirmities, enabling mankind the betlei to 
apprecMte and enjoy the beneficent providence of the Common Father. 

Aa the author of so magnificent an Institution looked forward to fii- 
tnrity to contemplate the progress of his system, it is delightful to im- 
agine with what emotions he must have anticipated the incalculablo 
blessings which it was to shower upon mankind. Happily for Bacon, 
the cast of his mind was such, that he could, in a measure, prospec- 
tivdy receive the thanks of posterity and rejoice in his promotion <^ 
&eir happiness. Providence appears to have kindly gifted him witlt 
an imagination as remarkable for its comprehensiveness and for the 
vividness of its delineations, as was his reason for ita keen perspicaci^ 
and for the stern preciseness of its inductions. He has been compared 
to Hoses on the Mount of Vision ; and n was indeed a meet reward 
that, after having led mankind from the barren desert of vain surmises 
to the border of the promised land, the prophetic sage should be led, 
ere he descended to his grave, to a height whence there lay visible be- 
fore him the boundless prospect to which he had the glory of conduct- 
ing mankind ; but upon which none of his own generation were per-, 
mitted to enter. 

That such views of the blessings of which his philosophy was to be 
die almoner were often indulged by Bacon, numerous passages in his 
works furnish abundant evidence. There is manifest throughout the 
Ghe«rfttl spirit of one rejoicing in the sanguine belief that he has found 
the golden key which shall throw open lo mankind the magnificent 
Morehouse of Nature. " I shall perhaps," he says, in his dedication of 
the Novnm Oi^num, " hold out a light to posterity by this new torch 
set up in the obscurity of philosophy." In the New Atlantis, however, 
he abandons himaelf to a splendid, but prophetic vision, of that new en. 
in the aita and icieoces, which he wiMild introduce to the world. 
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The reader who, truBting to the prolific imagination and the b&d- 
gaine hopes with which it was indited, approaches this beautifnl nn 
mance with hJs expectation on the stretch for unheard-of wonders, will 
moHl assuredly be diaappoiated. And yet this assertion is the highest 
eulogy which could be bestowed upon uie author of the New Atlantis. 
By the generation which was upon the stage when it was written, it 
was evidently held to be, in part al least, a wild and groundless fiction. 
" Certainly," says Rawley, in bis preface to the edition which he pub- 
lished, " the model is more vast and high than can possibly be imitated 
ia aQ things."* They looked upon it with feelings similar to those 
with which the good people of Manhattan, some years since, regarded 
Fulton's scheme for driving boats by steam. But the mists of preju- ' 
dice have, urtder the operation of the Baconian system, been gradually 
lifted from the human understanding. What were at first' regarded as 
wild conjectures, have become simple paradoxes — principles — truisms. 
The impOBsibililies of the seveateeQlh century are the child's play of 
the nineteenth. Their insurmountable barriers are the almost imper- 
ceptible landmarks upon which we took back to measure our progress. 
Such and so glorious has been the improvement to which the philoso- 
phy of Bacon has conducted mankind. And therefore it ia, that this 
book which, two hundred years ago, seemed to many like a Quixotie 
ragary, is but as a series of common-places to ns. • 

The New Atlantis is an unfinished piece. Bui, as fat as it is con- 
ducted, the style of the narrative is plain and unpretending. The voy- 
agers, whose adventures constitute the aubject-m alter of the whcds 
fiction, are caught by a tempest in the South Pacific. Aller many 
perils they make land on the coast of an unknown country, upon which 
the inhabitants, afler some hesitation and delay, permit them lo disem- 
bark. They are received with extreme cordiality and entertained with 
die utmost hospitality in the " Strangers' House," an institution publicly 
provided for the purpose. There comes eventually into the place a 
venerable personage, to whose audience the strangers are graciously 
admitted. From him they r Aetve an account of the " riches of Solo- 
mon's House." Nineteen hundred year.s have passed since there lived 
in that country a most excellent king, by name, Solomona. He had for- 
bidden to foreign nations all commerce with his own people of Bens&lem. 
The knowledg of the existence of Bensalem had, therefore, gradually 
faded from theirrecollection.anditwasnowutterly unknown to the world 
without. Though he carefully excluded all strangers from his realm, the 
wise Solomona did not, however, forbid to his people a knowledge of the 
world. Every twelve years there were to be sent forth two ships upon 
voyages of discovery about the world. It was appointed also, '• that in 
vither of their ships there should be a mission of three of the fellows 
or brethren of Solomon's House ; whose errand was only lo give as 

* Rawley wax ceitaialy qail« Mj^ioiii far a man of his lime. He adds, " natwilh- 
•laading most thingi Iheraiu lie milkiit kuman paaitT lo efiect ;" which, however, to. 
Mj the luat, would ba tamo taognaiB, Id oni day, to me of " matt thing*" ia the New 
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koowledgfl of the affairs and state of thoBe countries to which they 
were designed ; and especially of the sciences, arts, manufBcturea and 
inveatiooB of all the world ; and withal to bring unto us books, instru- 
ments and patterns in eyery kind ; that the ships after they had landed 
tlie brethren should return, and that the brethren should stay abroad 
until the new mission. These ships are not otherwise fraught than 
with stores of rituals and good quantity of treasure to remain with the 
brethren for the buying of such things and rewarding of such persons 
as they should think fit. Now for me to tell you how the vulgar sort 
of mBriners are contained from being discovered at land ; and how 
they that must be put on shore for any time, color themselves under 
the names of ot&er nations ; and to what places these voyagers have 
been designed, and what places of rendezvous are appointed for the 
new missions, and the like circumstances of the ^ractique, I may not 
do it, neither is it much to your desire. But thus yon see we main- 
tain a trade not foi gold, silver, nor jewels, nor for silks, nor for spi- 
ces, nor any other commodity of matter ; but only for God's first crea- 
ture, which was light ; to have light of the growth of all parts of the 
world." The information obtained by these missions is brought home 
to Solomon's House, where it is examined and treasured up. This 
Institution is provided with all imaginable appurtenances for " inter- 
preting Nature," or, in other words, for carrying on a grand system of 
experimental philosophy, in accordance with the Baconian principles. 
There is, as we have already said, hardly one among the list of 
wonders which the brethren of Solomon's House seek to investigate, 
which has not long since become common-place, amidst the innumer- 
able discoveries of our century. " Truth yet lives in fiction, and from 
the copy shall the original be restored."* Bacon snpposed that hs 
was writing of prodigies just within the range of possibility. Such 
has been the progress of his philosophy, that could he now rise from 
his grave, any intelligent mechanic would marvel at his simplicity. 
Take, for example, the foUowing passage : " We have also engine.' 
houses where are prepared engines and instrumenls for all sorts of 
motion. There we imitate and practice to make swifler motions than 
any you have, either out of your muskets or any engine yon have ; and 
to make them and multiply them more easily and with small force by 
wheels and other means ; and to make them stronger and more violent 
than yours are, exceeding your greatest cannon and basilisks. We 
represent also ordnance and instruments of war and engines of all 
kinds i and likewise mixtures and compositions of gun-powder, wild 
fires bamiog in water and unquenchable. Also fireworks of all variety 
both for pleasure and for use. We imitate, also, flight of birds ; we 
have some degree* of flying in the air ; we have ships and boats for 
going under water and brooking of seas ; also swimming girdles and 
suppurters. We have divers curious clocks and other like motions of 
return, and some perpetual motions. We imitate also motions of living 
creatures by images of men, beasts, fishes, and serpents ; we have also 

• ScbiDMi ^Mtad by Mn. BUM. 
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gnat number of other motiou strutge for oaiDtltty, fineness and sidx 
tUity." A reader of our day sees no wonders here. The steam-en- 
gine, the msgnelic4elegraph, the Paixhan-gun, the Tarious late im- 
provements in ordnance, gun-cotton, balloons, life-boats, life-preserrers, 
clncka running for yesrs without winding, and with an aslonishing 
precision, automata and innumerable other inventions, have long since 
fulfilled this prophecy. With the ezception of "ptrpetual motumt!' 
(of which, we fear, ^e most sanguine Bsconians must despair,) all 
have been accomplished to the letter. 

But it iatime that we draw these protracted observations to a close, 
'^e regard the New Atlantis as an admirable, though, necessarily, an 
inadequate epitome of the advantages of ibe Modem Philosophy of 
Fruit. Hopeful without presuraptioo and bold without extraragnnce, 
the founder of that philosophy has bete laid down the inventions and 
discoveries to which he believed his system would one day conduct 
mankind. He has been lying beneath his parish church at St. Albans 
two hundred and twenty>two years. And those inventiomi and dis- 
coveries are but the first fruits of his system ; nor, we believe, can it 
possibly cease to " enlarge the boundaries of human empire," till both 
man and his works shsll be swept by their Creator from earth. t> 



THE EXECUTION OF LOUIS XVL 

A FULL justification of the execution of Louis XVI, bu nerer 
come to our knowledge ; and we should fait to establish one oa on 
own responsibility, should we consider the subject on the <Hie hand with 
the technical views of the lavryer, or suffer ourselves to be biassed on 
the other, by (he sage conclusions of prejudiced Englishmen. It is 
the misfortune of us Americans to have our ideas, tastes, and jweju- 
dices too much subjected to the caprice of the English. We lay our- 
selves open to censure and ridicule, when, as a nation, we affect to des- 
pise England, while, at the same time, we suffer her to rule us as iiwli- 
yiduals. She, trembling at the slightest indications of life amcmg the 
^n«frib vulgtis, belches forth far and wide her furious indignation, 
with hope of demolishing in the embryo, civil institutions that ^reatea 
to be more mild and lenient towards their subjects than her own. We 
may uot^wonder, then, that while stigmatizing our free press as capable 
of driving the most innocent persons from the country — the judgment of 
our courts as most unjust on every popular ques^oo — our govemment 
itself as ruled, during periods of tranquillity, directly by the cabals of 
interest ; we need not wonder that when thus promulgating her ver- 
dict on the impotence of our attempt at self-government, she should, 
from the very first, treat that noble uprising of oppressed France as a 
dranw of the infernal world. But does she, when expatiating oa the 
uck. of French loyally, oace coiksider that she— commoBs and ari^ 
tocncy— constitutes a natina of regicides 7 And^ as she traces back 
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her origin, and bouu that eveiy itep site has taken liaa been in ad* 
Tsnce of the present perfeotion of civil liberty, doea she ennmerate 
the princes she has slain and the atrocious deeds her own people have 
perprtrated? 

We thus pvmtee with reference to England, not to make her acts 
excalpatory of the excesses of France ,' but as indications rather of 
the civil horrors which a nation, weighed down by ordinances planted 
in Feadalism, must experience ere they can rest on the basis of pure 
liberty. We refer to her utter abhorrence of Democratic institutions, 
that we may not be unduly biassed by the muttitndinoos writings .which 
her mercenary sfiibblers have sent among us so profusely, to dienate 
our sympathies from that distressed people, whose crimes f if they 
were cHmes) were committed in the attempt to assimilate iheir insti- 
tutions (o ours. 

France was nnfortunate in not throwing off her shackles before. 
The oonvulsion, if It had been less violent, would have been more 
consonant with the age, and less marked by the surrounding world. 
But while odier nations were slaughtering their rulers and purging 
their constitutions with biood, she bended loyally beneath the yoke, and 
allowed the incubus of despotism to press heavier and more heavy 
with each successive reign. The cruelties of Louis XI, — the treach- 
eries of Charles IX, — ^e draining profligacy and tyranny of Louis 
XIV, — the extravagancies and beastly licentiousness of Jjouis XV, — 
each in its turn was accumulating an account with the people, which 
was at length to meet with a terrible settlement. Those princes them- 
selves foresaw the consequences to which their acts would lead ; they 
knew that they were entailing on the throne a fatal incumbrance. 
Tbe last despot, after having apparently made it the chief object of 
his reign to snrpass his predecessors in debasing the moral, intellect- 
ual, BJid physical condition of his people, and refining upon the profli- 
gacy and extravagancy of his court, gave as his dying counsel to his 
grandson, that he riutuld rule with a vi^rous arm if he would main- 
tain his crown, The throne itself knew that the crisis was at hand ; 



As another has justly remaned, the birth of new truths is ever 
painlid, and the work of centories cannot be destroyed without a strog- 
^. An atonement was to be made for the injustice of centuries. 
The ice of France's long winter of despotism was at length to melt 
down in an inundation of blood. On which side ought to have fallen 
the sacrifice 1 Did Uie people inherit it ? Was the crime theirs, 
that s SDccession of tyrants bad vied with each other in crushing them 
imdw such grinding poverty ; that an infamous clergy had for centu- 
ries rioted on the pay and exactions for leaching them ignorance and 
error 7 Was it, in fine, their fault that they were thus gradually pre- 
pared to execute upon their masters, in their maddening efforta to re- 
gain (or themselves the rights of human beings, deeds which they 
tlwmselves woold have loathed, had they been allowed even a shadow 
of the frinl«ges and duties of men ? No ! It was jnit that th« 
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■tonn should bunt upon die Itead which received it, and that desMt- 
ifm, hj ita Teiy exceesea, should baconw its own destroyer. That 
head belonged to Louis the Sixteenth, and that deapotism to the throne 
to which he succeeded — an irresolute prince to an ill-fated heritage. 

LooiaiDade the long-threatened atonement for the criniea of faia an- 
cestors. By his death he opened a path to the regeneratian of FfMice, 
and gained for himself (pleasing imrnortality !) a sort of natural grati- 
tude, which renders his own people deaf toall but his virtues ; while an 
obnqnsly selfish policy draws from the various gmenunenta of Europe 
a profiisiun of eulogies. But wss he, indeed, such a noble and wor- 
thy prince as his brother monarchs would represent?. Did be, of his 
own accord, make a single valuable aceeseicm to the people ! Wai it 
not by reason of a petition from parliament, tint he at length cooses^ 
edtto tbe convocaEioa of the States-general 1 and does not the blun- 
dering embarrassment which characteriaed every succeeding reliuqnish- 
roent, plainly indicate that his generosity was guided hy necsasi^ as 
well as impnlse ? His eulogists themselves must acknowledge that 
he constancy played before the French people the pan of a hypocrite> 
-He did this when, pretending to subBcribe with readiness to die acts 
of the national assembly, he was aecretly summoning a force of sol- 
diers to prevent its sitting. He did this when, in his igoominions 
flight from Paris, he led papers in his palace, renunciatory of the jvto- 
ciples involved in that constinition which he had, so latdy, and with 
anch apparent willingness, acknowledged in the presence of hia peo- 
ple. Never once aeizing upon a favot^le crisis during his reign, he 
nastened on the revolution as much by his conceAions as by his op- 
position. When besieged in his palace— when arrested in his flight 
at Vareanes — when in any emergency of danger he was called upon 
to show himself not only a man, but a king — he had but cme constant 
ejaculation : " God forbid I should be the canse of death to any fel* 
low-creature." Whatever may be urged in favor of his virtuous qual- 
ities, we see not that be manifwted a less ardent love for despotism and 
its paraphernalia than his predecessors. Every civil and military offi- 
cer he selected from the privileged orders. The flattering coanaels of 
Maurepas he suffered to influence him more than the combined wis- 
dom irf Turgot and Necker. The expenditure of his court was not 
one jot retrenched, though the cry of starvatiim came up to hia eara 
more and more ^onizingly. 

Such are some of the inadvert«tic%e» (in the language of his eulo- 
gists) which Louis committed as a king, and for which ha was deposed 
by the National Assembly of France ; if indeed his own flight did not 
virtually depose him previously. As a king, too, really, though ncA 
nomindly, he was caodenned to death. We do not contend t^ hia 
condemnation was legal in form, or that the whole number of charges 
were true. But if law or regulations once established are inviolable, 
there could have been but one form of government since the founda- 
tion of the world. Robe^iere was right once, if in no other inotanee, 
when he exclaimed, " Kings will never enact laws for their own over- 
throw." Paley says, " No usage, law, oi authority whatever, is to 
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biadiug thai it need or oof ht to be eaiitiiiued, wheo it nay be cbagMl 
with adrantage to (he coRnnunity ." Was that community the kiDg and 
hiB fevr adherenlB, or the faisiehed peojde ? If, accorning to Ameti- 
eao views, it was the latter, we arer it was not only advontageoiM, but 
absolutely neceaaary, diat the law of royal inviolability should be 
broken, and that ibe king, aa auch, though he had poMeaaed double 
the personal Ttituea of Louis, shoold incur the penalty of death. 

It waa, indeed, a Umeotable necessity, both to the condemned and 
the condemning. But what histoiy fumisbea lu the precedeal of a 
dethroned king living aa a prirate cituen among his tercdntionized peo- 
ple. The circumstances, then, enrroundiug France prevented, now 
mlich eoevei she* might have desired it, sending him into exile. She 
was amid monarchiei which trembled at the spirit of Democracy, and 
combined in crushing its first aj^earance. Whatever courae she may 
have been compelled to pursue, thiou^ peril and despair, she waa 
then bent on adopting, as a model, our insututiona. Could she have 
proceeded confidently in thia noble design, with her king alive in any 
portion of the globe ! She possessed not the power of England, in 
guarding securely her deposed sovereign on a distant and barren island. 
In no place, on either continent, could he have remained, without their 
being tortured by a continual fear that he would return, and with for- 
eign aid bring back upon them the miseries of the past— a co&ditios 
to which they could not revert without a shudder. 

If, then, we are to condemn the execution of Louis the Sixteenth, 
we must go back, before the immediate neceaaity was incurred ; to the 
breaking out of the revolution which led to such results i to that 
KMMt unavoidable necessity, gnawing hunger, which catised the first 
dismal cry for bread to ring through the streets of Paris ; and if we 
continue <mr examination still farther back, we shall find die ultimate 
cause to be the throne itself. It is to his ancestors and to his own irres- 
dn^n, that Louis nwst lay the charge at the second and last ttibuaal. 



THIE SLEEPWG BEAUTY. 



"^c (bllowfog tale k naoaf then eumnit with tfaa G«rman pcMatry, wbkfc hat* 
law caltwtml and poUyied by tbs Brothan Grimm, aeeouli of wlma bbsti a»f 
ba tinwl ■oaltend tbroagfa the later taliun«* af tba FowiiD Qmilcriy Baviaw. It 
ocean, sba, la tlw Oennan Readar, adiled by PraT. Adler, et New Yoik. In aU» 
bandi, we Mb** enr iimpta Baxon Euflisb mictit be mad* to adaqnateljr rapwda e * 
fta BatnraluMi aod palboa of the *ani*calu GemiaD. 

Thbbk once lived a King and Queen, who said every day^ " Would 
thai we had a child !" and yet had they none. But it bappeoed whilft 
the Queen was bathing, that a frog crept from the water upon the land 
and said, " Thy wish shall be fulfilled, and thou shalt have a daugh- 
tu," Whkt the ixog had predicted come to pasa ; the Queea bora » 
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4«iglttCi, who wu M bekotiful thu (be King could not coauia him- 
jell* for joy ; aad he made a great faast. He ciUed not only his kios- 
nien, frieads, and acquaintaBcea, but likewise the Foituue-telleTa, that 
they might be kind and friendly to the child. Theie were thirieea of 
them in his kingdom, but because he had only twelve golden plates, 
OQ which they were to eat, there waa oae whom he could not call. 
Those who had been invited came ) and when the feast wa« over, 
they blesaed the child with their wonderful gifts i the first with rirtue, 
the second with beauty, the third with riches, and so on with every 
thing that is good in the ^oild. When ten of them had given in theit 
wishes, cune the thirteenth, who had not been called, and wished to 
avenge herself for it. She said, " The King's daughter must, in her 
fifteenth year, pierce herself with a spindle and fall down dead." Then 
stepped forward the twelfth, who had one more wish lefl. To be sure 
she could not turn back the evil prediction, but she could lighten it ; 
and she said, " It shall not be death, but a deep sleep of a hundred 
years, into which the King's daughter must fall." 

The King, who wished to save his beloved child from the evil 
omen, sent forth an order that all the spindles in the kingdom should 
be destroyed. But the wishes of the Fortune-tellers for the maid were 
all fulfilled ; for she was so beautifid, modest, and kind, and had so 
much understanding, that nobody that saw her could but love her. It 
happened on the day when she became just fifteen, that the King and 
Queen were not at home, and the maiden was all alone in the casde. 
Then she went about everywhere, saw the rooms and chambers, and 
came at length to an old tower. She climbed up a narrow staircase 
sod came to a little door. In the lock there was a rusty key, and 
when she turned it the door sprang open, and there sat in a little room 
an old woman busily spinning her dax. " Well, good mother," said 
the King's daughter, " what are you doing there ?" " I am spinning 
flax," said the old woman, and nodded with her head. " How merrily 
this thing goes round !" said the maiden ; and she took the spindle and 
wanted to spin herself. Scarcely had she touched the spindle, when 
the prediction was fulfilled, and she pierced herself with it. 

But at the moment when she felt the wound, she fell down in a deep 
sleep. And the King and Queen, who had just returned, fell asleep 
with the whole Court. Then slept likewise the horses in the stable, 
the dogs in the yard, the doves on the roof, ihe files on the wall ; even 
the fire which was dickering on the hearth grew still and slept ; and 
the meat slopped frying, and the cook who was about pulling the 
kitchen-boy by the hair because he had spilled something, let him go 
ud fell asleep, .and every thing that had breath grew stUl and slum- 
bered. 

But round about the castle a thorn-hedge began to grow, which every 
year became higher, and at last surrounded and grew over the wholo 
castle, so that nothing more could be seen, not even the Sag upon the 
iwrf. 

But there spread abroad in the land the story of the beautiful sleep- 
ing DontrOschen, for thus was the King's daughter called ; so that from 
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time to time cam« King's sons uid wiifaed to pnih throngti the faedga 
mto the cutle. Bat it nu not poaaible for them i^ for the thorns clung 
one to another as if they had had hands, and the young men remained 
canght in them, and perished miasTkbly. Atier long U>ng years cams 
again a King's son throngh the land, whom an oM man told about tho 
thom-hedge, that there waa said to be a caatle behind it, in which wa« 
sleeping a wonderful King's daughter, called Dornrdachen, and with 
her the whole Coort. He told likewise that he had heaid from his 
grandfather how many King's tons had come to [ffess thnmgh the 
dkom-hedge, but had remained hanging there and died a wretched 
death. Then said the young man : " Thai most not hinder me ; I 
will push through and see the beautifnl DoraTflachen." The old man 
might try as hardly as he would, to turn him from his purpose ; he did 
not listen to him at all. 

But on the very day when the King's son came, the hnndied yean 
were over. And when he drew near the thom-hedge, all was great 
beautifnl flowers, which pairted asunder so that he passed through un- 
banned, and closed themselves together again behind him. He w«it 
on to the castle, where lay the hoiBes in the stable and the spotted 
hounds; and they were aaleep. Upon the roof sat the dores, and they 
had pnt their little heads undei their wings. And when he came into 
the house the files were asleep upon the wall ; the cook in the kitchen 
still held his hand as if abont to seize the boy, and the maid-servant 
■at by the black chicken which was to be plucked. Then he went 
farther on and saw the whole Court lying there asleep ; and higher up 
by the throne lay the King and Queen. Then he went still farther, 
and all was so still that one could have heard his breath ; so at Ian he 
came to the tower and opened the door-to the little chamber in which 
Domrfischen was asleep. There she lay, and was so beautiful that 
he could not turn his eyes from her ; and ha stooped down and gave 
her a kiss. As soon as he had touched her with die kiss, DomrOsdien . 
opened her eyes, anoke, and looked kindly on him. Then they went 
down together ; and the King awoke, and the Queen, and the wh<^aCaiut 
and looked upon each other with wonder. And the horse* alood np 
in the stable and shook themselTes ; the dogs sprang up and wagged 
their tails ; the doves upon the roof drew their little heads Inm under 
their wings, looked abont and flew into the field ; the fltes crept on 
■long the walls ; the fire in the kitchen started up, flickered and cooked 
the food ; and the meat went on frying ; and the cook gave the kitchen- 
boy a box on the ear, and the servant-maid finished plucking the 
chicken. And then was the marriage of the King's son and Dom- 
rOschen celebrated with all pomp, and they lived happily eren to their 
end. 
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THE METRICAL COMPOSITIONS OF ADDISON. 

It not mfrequeDtly happens diU iboM jvodnctiona whicli cmtribote 
noatto the reputation of their sBthor vith hu owo genention, are for- 
sotten by pdaterily ; while othera, less 'esteemed by both hima^ and 
Ilia contempoiariea, ntabliah bis paBthumoua fame. A crisis in poli- 
tics, or B sudden chan^ in the publio taate, has occaaionally covered 
viih honor the fruit of leisure bovm, and left the results of the hea*- 
iMt toil despised and neglected. The prose, and eBpeoially the LMin 
pTOM, of Mihoa, undoubtedly effected much more for his fame auwog 
Iris contemporaries, than the Paradise Lost ; which, indeed, lay at a 
disceant with the booksellers, till called from its obscurity by the 
praises of the Spectator. But, though some of his controvereid wri- 
tings deserve the same rsnk in English prose which his great poem 
has obtained in English poetry, the former are scarcely read by our 
generation, while the latter has saccessfoUy challenged for its author 
a sest on the dais, side by side with Homer. Gay doubtless supposed 
tkat he waa to be immortalized, if at all, by the Beggar's Opera. But 
the Beggar's Opera, though cheered on every stage in En^aud a hun- 
dred and twenty years ago, is hardly known, by name, to the preaeiit 
nceof readers ; while Uie Fables amuae bb mauy households as the 
Pilgrim's Progress instructs. Pope's translation of the Iliad was pub- 
lished under more eplendid auspices than any other work of his. But 
were hie reputation groimded upon no better foiudatioo than that trans- 
lation, he would hardly hcdd the rank (tf the best poet of hia century 
aittT Dryden. 

The same is true of Addison. His Spectators, Tallers, and Free- 
holders, by which, almost ezclnaively, he is known to the present 
generation, originally accomplished far less for his reputation than 
" The Campaign" and " Cato." But it is not s mere historical interest 
which attadies to the lighter composition of the great EasayiBt. Aa 
an imitator of the style <^ Virgil he is tmriTsJed ; as a writer of Latin 
verse generally, he is allowed to have but two equals among the Eng- 
lish—Milton and Buchanan. These consideiauons must be otur ex- 
cuse for offering some few desultory observations upon his various 
metrical compositions. 

It was in Latin verse that he made his first attempt before the pub- 
lic. He appears to have been at home in the heroic measure ; in- 
deed, he has undertaken no other, except in two brief pieces which 
an both in one of the Hotatiao metrea. 

We cannot agree with Johnson, thai three of the most humorous of 
these poems — the " Battle of the Pygmies aad Cranes," the " Barom- 
eter," and the " Bowling Green," — are upon subjects of so trivial a 
character, that the author would not have ventured upon them in £n- 
riish verse. Examples are not wanting of very clever poems in our 
uoguage upon themes of no greater dignity than these. It mast, 
liowever, be confessed, that the sonorous and imposing cadences of 
the Latin spcHid«ea and dacfylea grace these uxquiaiie pieces with » 
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pecDliu oMick-iiimmaneft, which would be hudly kitstnable in onr 
molher tongve. The poem on the Peace of Ryiwick ix highly eIabo> 
nted ) but ts it allows of no gr«nt display of humoT, and ite antfaor 
hid no capacity for sublimi^, few readers will prefer it to the less 
pretending mock-heroics ai the Puf^t-Show or the Battle of the 
Cranes «nd Pygmiea. £*en into the " Peace of Ryswick," bowerer, 
Addison baa introduced a few lines of that sprighdy bumoi of which 
he was so perfect a naater ; and tiie passage describing the mimic 
combat* of the little Dnke of Gloucester is one of the most strikinr 
in the piece. " Psctu Inlua" was evidently in the writer's mind. 
Whoever reads this poem will fully agree, we doubt not, with the 
tolbwing criticism of Johnson aptm Addison's poetry in general. The 
uiticism, by the way, is as strongly marked by the sweU and puff so 
peculiar to its author, as any in his works. " His poetry is first to be 
CDDsidered ; of which it must be confessed that it has not often those 
felicities oi diction which give lustre to sentiments, nor that vigor of 
sentiment that animates diction ; there is little of ardor, vehemence, 
tg transport ; there ie Tery rarely the awfulneas of grandeur, and not 
very ofwn the splendor of elegance. He thinka justly ; but he thinks 
ftiDlly." In truth, whenerer Addison undertakes to be sublime, he is 
•t the best mechanical ; and in ihoae parts of the present piece where 
there is most appearance of energy, it will be found, in most cases, to 
be mainly due to his well-rounded he^raateters. He nevef even aims 
U the aimpJe majesty of Homer ; and whenever his style is elevated, 
it Beems to be, as we generally observe in the jGneid, because he feels 
that he has reached a point where an admixture of a proper quantum 
of sublimit is quite desirable. 

The lines on the " Barometer" dow smoothly, and is simitar to the 
style of the Gecnrgics, as the " Peace of Ryswick" is to that of die 
Maeii. The latter pert of it is strikingly like that passage in the 
first Geo^c, in which are announced the prognostics of the weather. 
There is, doubtless, more genuine wit in nie " BattIe>of the Pygmies 
and Cranes," than in all the o^ei pieces together. The descriptioD 
of the Pygmy General, and of his unceremonious transportation to the 
tkiea, are as delicious speciuena of demure wit as can be fonnd tB 
Dean Swift. 

JanqM aeus medlu Msa ardaMiDrert 
Py^rnudam doelar, qui tOBJcatat* vnwidiis 
loamtufat gnyia rtUqiMa sopcTMBilMt omiMs 
Mrie jpfCDtM, mwKauqiw SMntfil in hIum. 

Cdoi iDtxto aptikuB (m di Toluere) tamulla 
Ex iaophia Id^mui el ItkmiidBbUis ales 
, Compraudjt pedibm fngaaatBrn ; (t (triits reUtn) 
Sutalit in cMlam ; ballaUw ab ongtUbui hosTBt 
FendolBs, agg^anwral itfepitu gl«bfa tmAqoa dcasiia 
AlitoBin ; fnutca pfgsHMl lamina maMo - 
Keg;em inter nobea lnfcnt, Botttflqm miDorem 
Hmomr upleiunt gniibus {daiidsntnNW eaeam. 
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The " Bowling Green" is evidently modalod ■fkei the foot ncee is 
the fiflb book of the £neid. Thou^ lirely in tta incidenta, the lea- 
der cannot Aroid the conTiction thftt ita elagant Latinity ia its chief 
reconunendalion. 

The " Puppet-Show" indicates the same hand as the " Cianfls and 
Pygmies." There ia a certain quiet, playful humor about these piecea, 
which peculiarly diatlnguiehea the temper of Addison. Throughout 
his writings there is obserrable abundance of wit. But it is as harm- 
less as the sportiuK of a lamb. Nor ia this innocuous gentleness any 
indication of weakness. We are rather inclined to admire the geBiua 
and skill, no less than the good-heartedness which produces it. Cora- 
tnon witlmgs can point a satire when they have a definite <^ect at 
which to aim. The errors, fiiulis, or vices of their victims, fumi^ 
materials to their hands. They are in the less daager of becoming 
insipid, because they are not expected nor expecting to exercise the 
least clemency, when clemency stuids in the way of a clever quip. 
But when wit, keen, refined, delicate, and yet touching no particular 
individual character, but laahing public follies or vices, is reqaired, 
Ihey are found wanting. 

Forauch a purpose Addison was most admirably aduited. If he ever 
attacks individuals, it is with blunted arrows. But when he takes his 
stand as censor upon the public, it is with just that sort of benevolent 
irony which ia fitted to shame rather than to exasperate; to purge and 
heal rather than lo ulcerate. Yet, though his aatiie is as general in ita 
application as a good old English homily, il is as racy and delicious as 
the keenest sallies of Dean Swift. In this respect his humor resem- 
bles his satire. Charles Lamb and Thomas Hood might both of 
them, had they possessed the piety of AddisoDt have been much more 
useful, and no less entertaining, than they were in the field whither 
they fallowed him. 

In this " Puppei-Show," (or, with more digni^, " Machinie Gesti- 
xttlantei,") the. mock heroic is perhaps less successfully abstained 
than in the " Cranes and Pygmies." Indeed, there is constandy 
coming np to the mind the unwelcome and decidedly anti-heroic 
scenery of street-exhibitiona, dancing monkeys, ragged boys, yelling 
draymen, and yelping dogs. The mixtare of the comic, . therefore, is 
almost neceasarily in too large a propcwtion for the best effect. Oua 
passage, however, ia so exquiaite that we cannot avoid quoting iL 
Our readers will be stroitgly reminded of the " Culprit Fay." 

Taka, cam madb Isbastnr Mara csato, 

Put! KibiiliDot liSDiiina, popnlns qoe po^tu 

fMt'rras, (ddinw sn par vMtigIa gjtm 

Dacit at aufiMttim eretm pods pnUtat •rbem. 

Mms patent nwuu s ; Mac mcco* tern fencn 

CoBCtpK, in multam pnbantia ^nmina mirpini 

Lttinrtem, tdMrinqne vinscrt dronlus herUi. 
We have noticed merely the Latin verses of our author i but most 
hastily bring our lucubration to a close, hoping on soma fhtio* occa- 
sion to resume it again. 
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THE TBtlE WRITER. 



HoNKBT RxADEK : — Pray thee, pus us sot utterly by. Stay st 
letst far the theme'* sake, and gne it a kindly perasal, ihax the weighi- 
iueBs and worthiiwes of ihe topics therein considered may answer for 
■ better treaonent of them. We hare taken our pen in hand to put 
down a few stray thoughts and fancies about the tdTantoges furnished 
by ihia goodly Magazine. We do it, not profeHsioaally as a gisfo and 
tnzioBB Editor — that dignity, it is not our fate to bear — but simply as 
a spectator and an acquaintance ; one who has known somewhat of its 
contents and their authors from ^e first. Yon will see, then, that we 
write without bias, yet not in utter ignorance. 

We do not purpose to discosa the merits or demerits of this work, 
to speak of its managers or its management, its past fortunes or its fu- 
ture prospects. We write rather for the good of a class, who, with 
sbnndant abiU^ to write, lack either the courage or intelligence to 
«ijoy the privilege. Thus much also we premise, that the reader 
Bsed not look for an eloquent essay or a solemn homily. The burden 
irf these remarks has been on our mind for years, as it must rest with 
more or less weight upon every one who enters, with any proper 
tlumglitiulnesB, on a course of Education ; and we may, perhaps, as 
welt give a distinct expression of them here and now as elsewhere. 
If OUT language seems too strong and urgent, and our manner rather 
earnest and magisterial, the reader will please remember that we write 
because we feel ; becanse we are conrinced there is great neglect ia 
this matter, and because we beliere that there is u little done — we say 
it with hesitation — in this Insiiiution, as in some other more promi- 
nent Colleges of our country, towards correct aid finished composition 
ss a distinct branch of learning. It bectunes, then, quite a national 
concern, has much to do with the future Literature of the age, and 
touches, not merly the jM'iTate fame of the individual, but the public 
reputation of the State. We know that some may receive this last 
statement wi& a smile ; as thon^ the students of a place of learning 
eonld in anywise alTect the country at large. It is enough to say that 
SBcb persona can never have reflected very much on the relations of 
things, sod must have failed to notice that in a world so full of influ- 
ences as this, the great have always much, indeed chiefly to do with 
the small, and that as the stFength and energy of the man is oflen pre- 
saged by certain promising marks in the boy, ao the greatness and 
dignity of a nation is always determined a generation in advance. 
Let us bring home so significant a consideration. The words which, 
by the busy yet silent mediation of the presa, have bec<mie the pn^rty 
of the public, are all the fruits of individual minds ; the style and 
strength of these writers are chiefly or wholly measured and deeidsd 
by their habits when young ; and therefore our fame and usefulness aa 
strong and effective writers is cast quite t^u ourselves. We are 
aware tbttt this statement is very obvipus. But it is also true. It is ; 
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a fact, and none the leas useleaa or nDmeaning for being generally 
known and generally diarcgarded. 

or the varioua classea of persons who do not write for tbia Magazine, 
there aie Bome who are jnstly excusable. Not a few came here as 
men have entered every profession, " not knowing whither ibey went." 
Forgetting to turn an inquiring eye within ihemaelves, to discern the 
bent of their natures, and find ont the will of their genius r neglecting 
to inform themselves as to the lealitieeof a moreoutwaTdandrDtarelife, 
and the necessary conduct of business abroad in the world, they mi»- 
took their profession and entered upon duties fur which they had nei- 
ther fitness nor taste. With a full share of fine feeling and good sense, 
had they consulted their hidden and tine inclinations, they would hare 
found a business exactly responding to it, and casting out the fals« 
notion, that College education is an indispensabla and sure stepping7 
stone to every successful pursuit and oflice, might have passed their 
days engaged about something much manlier, and certainly more 
pleasant. They might, to be sure, have been handling the plougb- 
tail instead of the Dictionary, and measuring tape in the place of ui- 
gles. But — forgive me, good Liierati — there is no degeneracy, no step- 
ping down here ; for there is but little inherent worth or dignity ia 
either. Writing Essays would be as unnatural and as unpleasant to 
such, as any of tbe other mental requisitions of College life ; and their 
names, therefore, cotild not reasonably be looked for in any place which 
should point them out as Authors. 

But there is another, and we hope larger class, who are led here by 
their inclinations ; whose natures are really gratified and bettered by 
the opportunities of a high and public school of learning ; who are 
here because they would not be elsewhere. Their souls bum within 
them with desires after knowledge, and their intellects cry out mightily 
after truth, because tnflh is pleasant and good. Their surreys of the 
fields of knowledge may indeed differ in reach and distincBiess, and 
their pursuit of it in singleness and ardor. Nay, they may not all be 
following the same path ; while yet they patiently tread the same 
great highways of science, well-beaten by the feet of others — well- 
marked by the thick way-marks, of high deeds and thoughts, reared by 
the hands of those who had gone before them. It is to be aapposed 
that all such are, on the whole, bent upon gaining an Education which 
will in a meaaure^abating somewhat, as, alas ! we must always do in 
human calculationa, for castle -building and Tain-hoping — fill up their 
highest notions of the respectabilities, the benefits, the duties of true 
Life. In a word, they are not here for nothing, but for something; 
even though they may not in all cases have fully decided wbat that 
something had better be. It it is to such persons, thos minded, fbllof 
serious wishes and purposes, that we address onrselvee, and would 
seek by a few considerations to do away with some of those objeotlont 
and difficulties which seem to keep them babk from writing. Of tfaeee, 
tfaonghtlessness checks some, and positive conclusion odiers. 

In the first place, there are men in onr midst who have never given 
a moment's thought to the qneetion of eonposing. If the Fending of 
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•ome wvA of Oenias bu for the inatant thrUlcd them with a stronger 
adminlion and « purer pleasure than was wont, or the winning of a 
prize bj some luckier fellow has touted a spirit of emulation and sent 
a rush of buraiog reijolres like a flood of fire through the sbamed-mind, 
the emotiiHiB ate dampened and pat down, the purposes are one by one 
thwarted and relaxed by the thought — Nature never made me a writer. 
Impatiently and without reason forestalling the result of right effort and 
the deciaionB of their real Genius, they fling down their pen in care- 
less despair as an instrument ifaey might not wield. The calm engag* 
ing pursuits of the Mathematics, with its curious abstractious and in- 
genious calculations, beneath whose splendid theories so many truly 
great minds have at once buried their usefulness and found their fame; 
the varied researchea of practical and gainful science ; the quiet, yet 
lofty coulani|Jalions of philosophy ; the pleasant, reflning sludy of the 
classics, the begetter of keen, discriminating sense, the key to the old 
world, and its only gifl to the new ; and the stirring debates of the 
society-room — these can interest and benefit, these are studies in which 
they may hope for success. But writing is not for them, and they put 
it willingly anay. But, man, you are mistaken. Everybody can 
write, and write well. The power to put thoughts in language, is not 
a separate gift, distinct and rare. The energy and cleamesa with 
which the ideas are set forth vary, it is true, most apparently among 
thoB« who essay to use the pen. The ease also, with which difl^erent 
individuals throw out their thoughts and find flt words in which to 
dress thera, is, beyond doubt, rariable. Yet this does by no means 
take from the truth and general scope of the principle just asserted — 
that any one can write, and write well. If any are deterred from such 
a notion, we suspect that they are so far unwitting slaves to their in- 
dolence or their fears. 

Others, again, are not without reflections upon this question ; so far 
from that, ^ey have thought and come, we fear, to moat falae and mis- 
chievous conclusions. Let us take some of these and hold them up in 
the face of sound philosophy and plain facts/ and see if they will bear 
the light of truth. The most general excuse is, want of time. This , 
is a handy reason for not doing this and that work, very common, but 
very specious. It suits well the lips of laziness ; and as one moves 
among these four hundred students, who yearly come up to this sacred 
seat of science to laden their brains with a. proper stock of knowledge 
ere they set out on the voyage before ihem, be will bear it drop from 
diemoutfas.evenof busymen. Infact, weareallinfaullbere. Thcrew 
time enoi^b for doing, we say not every thing, but every duly : every 
thing positively needful or to be desired. But why have we not time 
mough tor wriung ? Aside from the fact that, while we have too 
much of a self-confidence, which breeds laziness and binders our pro- 
gress in knowledge, and, we might say, in every thing, we lack that 
hoaeit self-reliance which leads to resolute and gainful resolves ; aside 
from the fact that we let our purposes, even when rightly and really 
formed, .grow lax and dull ; and when we undertake an enterprise, of 
whatever sort, euffer our e^ergiea to ba lisi^s and scatteied, iustMd 
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of gadMiisg UiMi «I1 lenidy logetbar tad oMting theix coBMntwad 
. might upon the duty before us ; uide, we «my, from these geoenl 
habits which follow ua to oui hnrt wheierer we go, there is an el«- 
ment of serious misjodgmeot in the cue. Men here in Colleg* hsTe 
loDiehow — by trailiiioa, or may be it is one of the ideas termed iiuBU«— 
got the notion that one who write*, must of necessity read, and that ilie 
qu^ity of the one keeps pace with the quantity of the other. With some 
little truth at the bottom of ibis notion, it may, in the main, be set down mt 
ODCe as ridiculously fftlse; When a person attempts lo discuae a subject 
witli the pen, he needs facts — a, clear full view of the circHiuteacee of 
the cuae. Giare History, with its faithful and lively fnctur* of prosfr- 
inent events, and its bold etchings of character, whether of indiTidnala 
or nations, most first be laid deep and broad in die mind, for yielding 
exact statements, at once the basis and test of tfaeoriei aitd materij 
for reflection and phlloaopbic remark. Then the memoirs of euch great 
men as occupied a chief place in the larger narrative, might be p»- 
nised, to fill out the rude ouiliue before presented, by dirowing opea 
lo view the hearth and heart of tke Hero, and showing the hidden 
springs of his public life. Thia information, with what can be ga^ 
ered from National aonals and records, which furnish bare alatistica, 
and the elements of general science supposed to be auiuired already; 
these win make up ill the parts ^hichare essential to our deductioBS 
and comments being true enough to be really tniMworthy and valusUs. 
But beyond this, and for purposes of writing, reading, we beli«*e, is 
useless and positively hurtful. The teat — style, thought, Uoguage,. 
must come from the writer. W« know that doctrine is favored with 
few real followers, and that the mass of those who read, and those who 
do not read this Magazine, will probably doubt the practicability of the 
principle ; or if they allow the truth in theory, falsify the admiawon u 
practice. Yet the truth of the assertion is in nowise therefore weaken- 
ed. Let us see. What one wants, when he writes, is tfaoti^ts'. 
A. thought is an idea embodied in language, whether that language b« 

Xken or unspoken, written or unwritten. We have, tb^, more 
IS than thoughts. Hence the great business in educating ourselvM 
in the world is to gain thoughts, and he must be set down in the reck- 
oning of right wisdom, as best educUed, as moat truly learned, who 
has furnished his mind with the greatest number of clear thoughts, 
on the moat important subjects that affect our universal nature. It 
follows, also, that we hare the power of increasing our stock of ideaa 
and thoughts, quite in our own power. Here, then, lies the mischief 
of reading very much the works of others. We add but little to our 
own store. Unless one takes potns to select, in the first iostftnca, the 
strong and massive thoughts of other minds j unless he takes tbem to 
pieces, holds them up before the searching eye of the intellect, and, by 
patting himself as far as possible in the [^ace of the author, think hui 
thoughts, conceive his conceptions, and make them, by a atoiet 
process, most truly his own, he will be a loser. Any Mher matbod 
fills the mind with crude ideas, embodied in splendid, yet tmnMSttiag 
forms, and positively weak<ais tjw iBsiilal powen. >V« tbiak llMf 
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nre mt* ; bm bein^, tnm lack of cleaniess, barely impressed upon 
di« mind, they ratire before Uie next object that presenta itself ; a fact 
which may forniah both a reason and a remedy for leaky memoriea. 
Thoee aotbors, too, are alone worth reading, whose writings will beat 
ihia dioiough, scnitinizing study, and really present ideas which inig;ht 
■flfer have entered the world of our own fancies — unless, as was aaid 
above, we read for facts. As, then, the chief difficulty in writing is 
fewness of clear, strong, mesning thoughts, a man had better let books 
alone, and leave himself to himself. Such a conrae may, indeed, at 
first, seem atrange and troublesome, and utterly barren. But ii will not 
he so long, it is the easiest and pleasantast way, and sure withal ; 
depend upon it, Sir Reader. Jost turn an inquiring eye into your 
mind. It is the busiest spot in the world ; a bee-hive, which is the 
eommon instance of industry, being but an Idler's place in comparison. 
Teeming and fervid with shifting notions — with varied and high re- 
solves — with curious and fickle fancies and splendid imaginations — the 
"conntleas chambers of the brain" have never wanted for indwellers 
since the first half-formed liny idea flitted into your dreamless, infantile 
soul. And remember, again, that our ideas are more niirnerous than 
onr thoughts. There are as many ideas in the world as there are in- 
dividual (4iject9. Every object, therefore, that ever presented Itself to 
your sense, or caught the restless glance of your intellect, since the 
moment yon entered upon your percipient being, gave to you an idea 
of some kind and of some distinctness. These fancies flow out, con- 
Bcioualy or unconsciously, noticed or unnoticed, from every thing 
aboDt lis. They are abroad continually in the re^ms of mind, gather- 
ed from ^ese thonsand sources of impressions ; and he who will bnt 
essay a bold, strict search, will find them numberless where he looked 
for one ; as the astronomer turns his tube towards the thin-set sky, and 
suddenly finds it thronging with tnletligent stars he had not seen be- 
f<H«. But it is one thing to have ideas, and quite another thing to have 
thoaghis. The problem is to gain the latter from the former. And 
this is done by that rare, serious, intense process, styled thinking. 
Any one who has the nearest acquaintance with his mental domain, 
knows how dim and shadowy his notions are. They seem to his con- 
ftised Ttaion, like dreams, or those bodiless shades in storied Hades, 
hovering over the abyss of mind or chaos, *' without form and void." 
Bat aa he gazes, with brooding eye, these shapeless and mingled ideas 
lake to ihem a filed form, and, lo < a thought comes up clear and dis- 
tinct from the depths of the soul. And how beautiful ! Writer, lake it ! 
It is thine. Take it and rejoice in the possession. And now, having 
ehosea the fit word in which to clothe it to the eye, send it forth upon 
the air in speech, or embalm it on paper. There, man, there it is — 
■ad it is honestly your own. — Noli me tangert. 

Such a process, in our view, is the only true one; being alike honest, 
iotsToiting, attd sure. And it is most rapid and ready also ; as a few 
tbtHough trials wiU prove to any one, who has perseverance enough to 
mdertake it. And if this be the true way to write, no great amotmt of 
wdjag will be needed, or by any one who is wise, allowed ; and thoM 
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who plead want of time, will find no plac« (et such an excme, im dtia 
■core. " But the prenure of Colle^"' — Heaven bleaa ifaee ! honest 
aludent. Glad, in faith, to see thee «o indostrimta. Yel wa canaot 
lake thy reason. It is unmeaning, insincere ; and in nine cases out of 
ten, uotnie. Men alwaya make things harder than they really ue. 
Laiiaess, and a sluggish spirit, we surety believe, are the worst ene- 
mies of the scholar ; wasting his energies, scattering his thoughts, 
•ad enfeebling his whole nature. There is time enough, we repeat, 
for a student to be and to do what he ought in all reaaoa to do and be, 
during the four years of his outfitting. 

Another false notion, which doubtless hinders mnltitndes' for spend- 
ing more time with th« pen, is the common, aad, in some aenm, cw- 
rect opinion, that a composition should be elaborate. Now we are far 
from being enemies to correct and finished writing. But we think 
there is a fallacy here which misleads thousands. Thinking dtat ele* 
gant and neat language is the chief part of a sentence, they have ne 
sooner framed one than they go to polishing it with the moat fenwU 
zeal, till the sleek period has gained the daiotieal refinement. But, 
meanwhile, the meaning, the idea, has. unawares dropped out, if, in- 
deed, it was erer in ; and there ia left only a phrase — a sfdondid, but 
empty shell. Thought and feeling are the two great qualities of an 
Essay, and cannot be dispensed with. Take a subject in which yon 
are interested, in which your heart is bound up ; and dten pour forth 
your aroused and burning soul npon it — and let yonr words take care 
of themselves. A second survey. In put in a stronger word or a terser 
phrase, will make it sufficiently smooth. Delicacy of discernment, a 
nice, quick sense of the elegant, ia not gained in an instant, any more 
than the idea of the beautiful ; it ia the work of yeu«, the result of a 
process. Move, as yon grow up, with open ears among true Talkers; 
read, with observing eye, true Writers, and you wiU have formed it 
before yon were awaie. But, above all things, fling out your thoughts 
Ireshly from your heart, with the glow of feeling still warm upon 
them, and language cannnot be lame. We never see the Orator, in 
the midst of a speech, and on a great occasion, keeping a look-out 
for his words. The very idea is displeasing. Never. His saned 
soul heaves forth his thoughts, hot and massive, as the lava poms from 
the fiery bowels of a volcano. He speaks from the d^lhs of his 
soul — heartily. And why T Because he is hi earnest. But if, when wri- 
ting, your Hubject is not of interest or worth enough to call for a 
thorough-going and earnest treatment, yon ought not to write about It. 
Takesometliingelae. 

If we are right here, also, in om- views, much time can be gained, 
which would otherwise be idly spent in drawling, sluggish labors over 
s hackneyed, uninteresting, oi incomprehensible Ueme, utd have 
done away with another serious difficulty. But, says some one of 
the class with whom we are professedly debating, you are only arguing 
in favor of writing in gener^ ; not of composing for Uie public. True, 
we reply. - But if we have succeeded in per^nading you to do the forner, 
yonr own feeliaga will lead you to do the latter. When «■», of bat 
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cofluDim mind, has <mce loMned the art of puUing thoughts on paper, 
he will hardly be content to keep them to himself. True, we now 
ud then see a man who shuts up a great mind to its own reflections, 
and spends his years, '.* wrapped in secret studies," apart from other 
men. He has taken the post of the philosopher, and from his cluis- 
tered retreat looked calmly out.'all his life, upon the busied world, be' 
coming wiser, like Ulysses, by " seeing the cities and learning the 
characters of many men," till, grown gray in knowledge, he pasees 
ailen^y from a woAi he had not bettered by bia experience, and 
which, as it was not aware of his wisdom, so is it careless of his mem* 
ory. And yet it may be that his drawers contain papers of worthy 
lore, the results of long, deep thought, and correct observation, in po- 
esy, philosophy, or art, which might have profited mankind, but which 
he had not so much as whispered to a friend. 

Others, vexed at temporal troubles, losses of goods, the reverses of 
foTtane, or the cold civilities and positive unkindoesses of the world, 
betake themselves, in a worse spirit, to the closest solitude, to brood 
over their misfortunes, and vent their spleen on paper, which the next 
instant as certainly destroys. But, then, they are rare ; being either 
^ilosophers or misanthropes. There is a positive fitness and beauty, 
in a sense, we confess, in such behavior. For, doubtless, it is both 
more honorable and useful to give one's self up to private musings, 
thitn to open pratings. Yet we think that he acts more woithily who 
takes another course. A high-minded man cannot keep bis thoughts 
wholly to himself, but is always feeling that his breast is too narrow 
for them. He feels that there Is a kind, of bond between the writer 
and the reader, which he may not weaken or sever. He lones to 
have his mind merged, in some measure, in that Public Mind wnich 
thrills and heaves with the great enterprises of the day, and carries, in 
its purposes and dfcisions, the fates of nations ; and he yearns, with 
even a solemn eagerness, to pour his little notions into the mighty tide 
of Thought. There is a lotly and responsible pleasure in the act, 
which a great soul would not willingly forego. 

And then, again, even to more common people; persons who are 
sol strongly swayed by such high considerations — though few who 
think at all are strangers to ihe feeling — yet, even in their case, there 
is much advantage. When one's opinions have stolen out into the 
public ear, he knows that they are no longer within himself. By that 
act he has signed away bis right to them, and sent them out, with all 
their faults upon them, to meet the eye and undergo the judgments of 
discerning men, beyond his correction and control. He knows that 
he cannot again recall them, to receive a stricter review, and go forth 
^ain in a fitter dress ; remembering that the decision of the ancients 
Ms long become the custom of the moderns, that " nescit vox missa 
TeverH." The very idea, therefore, that he is committed, tends to 
make him careful to be conect in thought and language, that so an un- 
^>ariag yet impartial public may do justice to his sentiments, and 
rightly estimate his powers. Correctness, then, and lofty pleasufre. 
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sr* two bmefitt which come Iroin writing for the preM. Sufficient 
■rgumenti, one would think, to lead a man to attempt it. 

" But to write in College !" And why not in College ? One *d' 
T&nCage, at least, may be safely claimed for writing fw the preea »ac« 
in awhile during a courae of preparatory education ; aelf-acquaint- 
Mce in Rtyle and mental power : for, be assured, that thoi^h yon know 
yourself in your loom, you may Dot in print. And bow, having pre- 
sented oni notions, we advise all lona ol Alma Voter to appear in this 
Magazine. Whedier your genius f»ompt to sweet Poesy or cnlm 
Phuoeophy ; whether your taste lead yon into the broad domain of 
far-reaching Science, or the depths and breadtha of Civil Polity, a 
study still more s^dendid in itself and momentous to our coantiy ; 
whether witty or grave-spoken ; rest assured, good readers, that the 
pages of this generous and clever print are ever open to your trials 
and your fame. eakmwjlli.. 



EDITORS' TABLE. 



The printar ha* Ml Di jiHt nmn •■Mg|[b for the Table, ^nllc Header, to inbnn 
jau Ibat than ia do nom for uy. We have quite a nunbnr of raorcoaui. iriuch hai 
been Intanjed tor jaar gtalificalran ; but Ibay have gone gnimbliaf hack to Ibeobelf, 
and moat patiently wait till the neit Sliow. 



Sach weather aa Ibb ia ewiagb to rreria oae'i ideaa ui the ur halbre he can condenae 
theiD. Indeed, a trieod infomia at, that hii Dotiom all tura to tDnw-flakoa aa aooa a* 
fomed, and trauUa him *o much by {ettinj^ ioto hi* eye* aa he^ovei roand College, 
tlut he baa reaolved to gin up thinkiof and crawl back to the time toonthl' toipm 
tma which he lately recorendj and wail Tor the retam of Spring. 

We truat tbooe nnnuuou* gentlemen who have forgotten the obaervalion on the 
eover of the TjUrif No., will find their mamorie* quickened by the appeannoe of thia. 
We Ventura to pcomiae two mar* Numben, thk Imn, and ao bring our taakto a eloaa 
irilhin the allotlod petiod. Tbe aboeace of (wo member* of tho Qnintnmvirale ongbl 
ia til reaaen la b»bu** any remiMooaa hitherto. 

Two or three artiolea wbich have bean crowded out of tho preaenl, will appear in 
the next ornicceedhig No. 

In the article on " Tlie Stage and the Drama," (p. 130 of Ihia Val.J the |iTinlor in- 
advettently omitted the onial markaover two or three ^i 
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MARCH, 1848. 



GRAVE-TAHDS AND GRAVE-STONES. 
Beneatn those nigged slms, thnt ynr-tne'i ■bode. 

When heavM Ihe tarf in msit; > mouldering heap, , 

Each in hii naiToir cell for ever laid, 

The Hide {brebithen of the hamlet ileep. 

Yet e'en theae bonea tniiD iuult to ptotoct. 

Some liail menxirial ilill ere<tled ai^, 
'With niKaulh ihymei aad ihapeleMaoulptan decked, 

Imptotea the puaing tribnta of a lifh. 

I DO not think it a fantastic notion, be^md an ordinary imagination, 
tliat I likea each human being to a volume. Tbuugh he be not illus- 
trious, neither an Alexander, driving his invincible wedge of valor and 
enthneiaBni deep into hoBtile armies, nor a Milton, reaping with gi- 
gantic energy the fields of thought ; though no more could be eaid 
concemtng him than, " He lived, he died"— it is enough, it is hia his- 
1017. Upon his first introduction to the scenes of life, he opens his 
eyelids to the beams of heaven ; with very grest solicitude hia pa- 
rents determine his name, or his title-page, as I would call it, and his 
Totume of life commences. Day after day, as time rolls on, page up- 
on page, barren, it may be, of lofly and stirring incidenta or deeds, 
nay, almost a total blank, is added to the growing book. And now he 
advances to his close ; his last record is set down, and bis " Finis" is 
his tombatoDe. 

It is from this consideration that I look upon the world as a vaM 
library, an^ the various countries and districts as sectitms or alcoves 
in it ; for it assumes a superior aspect and interest by this method of 
ctmteoiplation. But the moat wonderful circumstance connected with 
this estabUshment, and that which determines its distinctive charac- 
ter from others of a similar nature, where musty tomes of departed 
worth, of bewildering science, of embodied genius, are hoarded, is, 
that every volume within it is animate and incomplete, sod, so aaoa 
as the brbath of existenc« is fisd, and the mwtsl scroll sealed, it is 
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buried beneath the libraiy floor, and the maible or granite, speaking 
with its tongue of stone, declares the end. 

Among these is a greater divoraitjr ia matter and worth, than one 
will discover in any library, where ia the gathered wisdom and knowl- 
edge of beyond a thousand j'ears. One has absorbed a larger mass 
of various learning, and is a wiser and goodlier book, whose pages 
convey a pride of advantage and interest in their perusal, as they are 
turned successively into view. Anolher is an unmeaning blank-book, 
whose barren uniformity provokes a sigh of sorrow and regret. When 
one looks about him upon this host of metaphorical volumes, pam- 
phlets, and bulky tomes, animate and fraught with various excellencies 
and degrees of vigor, that are hastening with himself lo their close, 
he must feel a secret and strong desire to peruse their characters nod 
actions ; and a pang of grief can but seize upon him, that such a 
number, capable of presenting many a virtuous and instructive page, 
will leave no name for wisdom or benefaction to the world, but a 
crumbling grave-atone only, to betoken that the earth ever witnessed 
their presence. 

It is, indeed, a most melancholy fact, that bo many of our species 
make little other impression on this planet, than to occasion the erec- 
tion of a new stone upon its face, among the numerous memorials in 
some crowded church-yard. These stones, which are a kind of rep- 
resentatives of the departed, with iheir business and connections, will 
I bring into our particular consideration ; whilst I am fully conscious 
that in all things the dignity of pleasure is made complete by a con- 
templation of advantage. 

Let us enter, then, within the City of the Dead. The night seems 
in favor to reward OUT meditations, for her peaceful breathingH convey 
no echo to our ears. There is a majesty in the great Moon, as she 
rides high in heaven, that crowns the earth in beauty and sjdendor, 
whilst it develops the scene in very great distinctness and expression. 
Whilst the exciting din of active life is poufing into our ears, and in- 
viting the spirit away to its boisterous haunts, then is not the time for 
earnest contemplation among the tenements of the departed. Night, 
notwithstanding she seems so friendly to mantle the aaaaasin's thrusts, 
and conceal the horrors of iniquity, ever bids the sonl, with charming 
summons, engage its thoughts in the delights of meditative study. 

I cannot proceed, without a single reflection, which arises naturally 
enough from the subject, upon those feelings with which we are wont 
to regard the future habitations of our mortal parts. These are, in a 
great measure, nay, entirely, engendered ia our childhood ; and as 
they are so inconvenient, as well as pernicious, I think that too great 
disapprobation could not be expressed of the practice, which is per- 
haps less prevalent in these days than formerly, when demonology 
and witchcraft were in more universal esteem, the practice, I say, of 
cultivating children, ihongh merely by indirect methods, so that they 
are in a manner compelled to look upon a grave-yard with a species 
of horror. Hardly a youth of either sex can be found, as well as 
nuay who would, indeed, believe themselrea advanced to higher dig- 
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nitf in the »cal« of bei^, but will almoBt feel his hair rise on end «t 
tbe bare meiition of a burial-ground, in the sober Btillness of night. 
To this day I recollect, not without a degree of trembling, with what 
agony of fear, some yeata ago, 1 waa compelled to pass one of theia 
fields of graves, unattended, and near the dead of night. Not a atai 
was visible in the heavens ; and, from a distant manaion, a feeble glim- 
mering, struggling through the mist, was my only comfort and guide. 
No souod was audible hut the rapid patting of my own stepti, that 
•eemed to fly ; for, at every momeot, I expected to be seized by I 
Imew Dot what, and hurried I knew not whither. 

But there is nothing more foolish than such feelings ; as there is 
nothing more powerful Uian early impressions. From these it hap- 
pens that we associate ghosts and hobgoblins with the darkness ; not 
bccaose they have any real connection. For, if departed spirits feel 
constrained to linger around their former haunts, and hover over the 
reetiog-places of their mortal and perishing bodies, there exists not a 
reason, so far as I can conceive, by which, if they ate alike invisible 
andonaffected by such circomatances, they should select for such a 
pleasure the obacurity of night, in preference to the open splendor of 
the day. 

But we possess no credible accounts, as far as 1 am aware, despite 
the great character of Johnson, that any thing more superhuman than 
fleBh-and-blood goblins ever presented itself before mortal eyes, 
if any one would now fall back upon the great authority of Shakspeare, 
who, giving substance and reality to popular belief, has introduced a 
machinery of ghosts and witches, wiih admirable effect, into some of 
his plays ; I will help him on a trifle in his opinion, with this infor- 
mation, that it was no less renowned a personage Ahan Lucretius, if I 
mislake not, who originated the subtile and ingenious hypothesis, that 
there are at all times flying off from oar bodies scales, nHturslly wrap' 
ped one upon another like the tamins of an onion, which are borne 
away into space, and, if nut dashed to atoms by any violence, may 
become visible to the ordinary naked vision. So that, in consequence 
of this simple provision, one may oftentimes witness the shapes of his 
deceased or absent friends. But if any one could in good earnest set 
Ms faith in so ridiculous a tale, 1 will maintain that the light of this 
nineteenth century, which is ao much a topic of remaric and exul- 
tation in ^ese latter times, 4ias had little effect in illumiaating his 
mind. 

'fhe acute intellect of Plflo, however, led him to the opinion that 
svil spirits, to say the least, (and it can but be the evil that would in- 
gpire terror by their presence,) are forever hovering above those tene- 
ments of clay, which they once animated, possessed of every appetite 
and passion that governed them in life, in their conqdele development. 
And, as they are doomed to this, in it he thought consists their punish- 
ment ; or, in modem phraseology, this constitutes their hell. For 
diey are utterly unable to gratify their propensities and desires, whilo 
they are, at the same time, beyond measure inflamed by the view of 
ibo instrument which, in a previous atate of existence, afforded then 
this power. 
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Btit ksMheo philowphvra u« rery poor thvologiaoa for a Cbrtstian 
people. Litcratius, and Plata, and Socrataa, beyond a qneetion, made 
rsy great advanoes in many poista pertaising to these niatteiB, such 
as will hardly aoffer na to beliere that theae genitiaee received their 
light out of the reiniing daAneaa of hettthrHdom ; but yet, on all 
theae topics, now-a^ys, superior inleUect mnM give way to euperior 
knowledge. 

Widi theae few consi derations, notwithstanding " the Moon is 
ruling on the throne of her brother," we need not ahndder, nor enter- 
tain the amnllest fear, while we seat oursetTes upon thia marble tablet 
to conaider the acene, and from it derive a few thoughts. 

Hither the tide of mankind flows ; but there ii no ebb to this eea. 
What ia darker than the grave, and mere aunleaa than the habitation 
of the worm 1 The ami rides in splendor to his setting ; bnt his 
beams do not enter there. The moon, unbroken, unclouded, fills her 
Ugheat seat in heaven, and covers all things in her silver light ; but 
she looks not within theae " dungeons cold." The tempest is in its 
iury, and the winds are mad ; but these lodgers, unheeding real on in 
their peaceful repoae. Great reeeptatJe of mortal refuse ! Realm of 
the fearful King ! Thou art more populous than the swarming deep ; 
thy soil is full of death ! Thou makest no distinction here, O Death. 
In thy regard a rich man may claim nti greater value ihan a beggar — 
his ashes are not more numerous, not more excellent. Who can pur- 
chase life with gold ? or avert the unerring dart with he^w of weath? 
But 1 cannot express myself with such vividness and energy as the 
powerful Donne has caught, and embodied in theae hia words : 

" The duflt of an oak in the chimney are no epitaph of that oak to 
tell me how high or how low it was. It tells me not what flocks it 
sheltered while it stood, nor what men it hurt when it fell. The dust 
of great persons' graves is speechless too — it says nothing, it distin- 
guishes nothing. As soon tbe dust of the wretch whom thou wouldst 
not, as of a prince whom thon conldst not look upon wonld trouble 
thine eyes if the wind blew it thither ; and when a whirlwind hath 
blown the dust of a church-yard into the church, and the man sweepa 
out the dust of the church into the church-yard, who will undertake 
to sifl those dusts again, and to pronounce : This is the patrician— 
this is the noble flour ; and this the yeomanry — this the plebeian 
bran ]" 

It is always of the greatest advantage to look at a subject in that 
peculiar light which will afford us the ilbst reliable assursoce of fix- 
ing the most lasting impreaeion. Hence 1 regard this company of 
graves as so many little churches, or chapels rather, which angui^ed 
relatives have erected over their departed kindred, to sustain tkeii 
memory, to inspire awe from our reverence for a sanctuary, and to 
inform the stranger and the friend of the new and more sacred charac- 
ter which tbe spot has asaumed by the onmipotence of Death. Here 
sfiectaon plants the willow and the lily, and waters ihem with daily 
tears. Here veaerotion kneels, and piety looks towards the gates rf 
Heaven. 
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This assemblage of marble leavea and columns, that corer witli 
■Dch superior and appropriate whiteaess the whole Held, pointing, like 
BO many fingers, Eowaids the heights of heaven, are the spires or tofr- 
ers of these chapels, as I have denominated them, of thid populons 
City of the Dead. Each one of them supports upon its front a very 
concise epitome of the life of whomsoever it intends to roemorize, 
while they are of almost as many shapes and expressions as their 
full number is within the enclosure. Some sre simple, nnadomed, 
unassuming, and thns declare with greater power the dominion and 
character of Death. Others are covered and set off with a proftnioD 
of decorations, with all the gorgeous wonders of art, and the haughty 
lineameau of pride, as in mockery of the corruptions of the worm, 
lod the worthlessness of human dust. Of these two varieties, which 
^[q>eaT in such impressive contrast, the former, for their end and ob- 
ject, are as much superior, in every light, to the tatter, as modesty, in 
universal estimation, claims rank and value above the foolishness of 
presumption. Who does not admire the simplicity and unusual grace 
of that unadorned but majestic shaft, which, unburdened by any thing 
that would diminish its gloir, sustains Webster's immortal name alone, 
more than that which displays, with a show of consequence and ex- 
nitaiion, a long catalogue of honors and attainments ? 

I can conceive of no place where Pride would appear in worse 
countenance than in the dominions of Death, In the intercourse 
and connections of the living, nothing is more graceful than modesty, 
nor more ridiculous than vanity ; and this conveys a deeper mean- 
ing, when we aay it for the dead. Wit upon a monument can de- 
mand as much favor as vanity in the same situation ; and curses 
from the putpit are as misplaced and unseemly as wit upon a monu- 
ment. Bat if it appears in this lamentable situation, we lay it not to 
die blame of the departed, who, when their stream of life is exhausted, 
have no more to hope or fear on earth, but enter upon an existence 
where the wild machinery of Time is forgotten amid the vast con- 
cerns of Eternity. Their mortal remains they bequeath to the car© 
•nd disposition of friends ; and these are they, who, if the departed 
occupants of these " fleshly tabernacles" have achieved augbt of more 
than ordinary excellence, in however trifling a measure, too frequently 
erect the sculptured shafi, or the gorgeous mausoleum. 

Such are, no doubt, very great ornaments of the ground, but equally 
poor memorials of the dead ; for the stranger rather admires the skill 
of the artist, than venerates the mouldering ashes, or contemplates the 
power and inevitable victories of the Destroyer. But when the land 
of burial is made the centre of resort, and the gay throng seek their 
pleasure through the shady avenues and flowery walks, by the cool 
feiintains and placid pools, then lift your marble wouders-^produce 
the cenotaph and lofty moimment, figured in pride, that the awful 
countenance of Death may appear in a more pleasing expression Uy 
the multitudes that pursue their enjoyment through his domain ! But 
what greater satire on the fiailty of our nature, dian, after a proud enu- 
neration of nnwoDted virtnea and commanding bimers, of leuninjf 
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Mored, of acience magnified, of nuions cp'nqtier«d, to confeas tkst the 
miithor of so much glory vm compelled to die ! If ooe confers an 
important benefit on his felloffn, or aida tbem bjr an advance in learn' 
ing and goodaeas, he will need no lettered atone, no hanghtjr moun- 
ment, to perpetuate hia vinue ; bnt every heart will be a auictuary 
for his memory, and will maintain it to immortality. If not, then let 
him perish, and hia name paaa from among us ; for I would much ra- 
ther that luxury and vanity were baniahed from among the habitationa 
of the dead, than see them in that connection contribute lo [deaaure, 
or atupid admiration, or to the removal of those f»oper sentimeata, 
which, in such a place, afaould take possession of all our thougbta. I 
am inclined, however, to the opinion, that these are neceasary attend- 
ants on the march of civilization, as they are looked to moat among 
the most advanced people, and that they reeolt unavoidably froiu ooi: 
natures ; ao that, for angbt I see, they muat be tolerated with as good 
a grace aa posaible. 

They have, or have had, a practice among some of our western 
tribes, with regard to one department, at least, of burial, which has 
■nuck me aa somewhat aingntar, though remarkably characteristic of 
that wonderful people. When a chieftain has died, who, for instance, 
ha^ been particularly illustrious in war, and gained many tro[)hie8, 
mounted on hia war-horse, and with all the equipments of savage war- 
fare, be is covered, erect as in the proud moment of victory, wilhin a 
masa of earth and stone ; and this rude, but enormous monument, in- 
spires a tide of veneration in the simple Indian hearts. The warrior, 
who haa made the field of blood tremble from hia exertions of might 
and valor, wresting victory from defeat, and turning the scale of con- 
flict almoat at will, ia not separated from the instruments of his glory, 
bnt riiese go with him, as the Indian theologians will maintain, and ad- 
vance him to higher dignity and command in the Land of Spirits. 

I have somewhere aeen an interesting story of a savage maiden, 
greatly beloved among her people for her innocence and beauty, who 
came to an untimely end in the preservation of her virtue, by precipi- 
tating herself from a loAy rock, in the reckleasnesa of despair. 
Within the ground on which she fell were her remains deposited. 
Thither her malea were accustomed to repair, aa often aa the day 
cams round, to pour the tear of affection, and improve their aouls in 
virtue. And whoever passed that spot, which waa justly regarded as 
a sanctuary of innocence and puri^, whether from distant forests or 
other tribes, he placed upon the grave a stone, as a memorial of re- 
gard, and a teatimony to the dignity of that character which preferred 
deatii to crime. It is true a rugged cairn arose, on which no tool had 
been ItfWd, and not composed with the features of elegance or ostenta- 
tion, but far more expressive, and of far more worth, than any lettered 
column or monumental marble ; for it was distinctly representative, in 
UBSUTpassed simplicity, of the imited affection and esteem of a whole 
people. 

In v^ons quarters of our western country have to this day been 
diicoveied tiuwilii or moiaida, gigantic in figwe, and almost the aingle 
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npresenUtiTea of a ono« powerful uid adranced, (if we can ktra » 
judgment fnim^e many signs whicli our contioent affords,) but now 
departed and unkuown lace. These have for a length of time opened 
ID interesting field for conjecture and inquiry, which the curious and 
the learned have not passed io neglect. Conceruing them the com- 
mon opinion ia decisive, that they are stupendous sepulchiea, or sav- 
age mausolea, not, iu every instance, of a single chieliain or hero, but, 
oftentimes, of majiy, or. of the gathering bodies of a whole tiibe. A 
risiiaiion of the Great Spirit in the terror of a pestilence, or the awful 
scourge of war, may hsve given occasion for some of &ese monu- 
meotd hills, which were afterwards to give rise to so much wonder, 
and appear in just sufficient color to inform futurity of its ignorance 
of the past. What a noble intention in those energetic beings to give 
ibeir sepulchral heaps so noble a character, that tney can claim lank 
among the hills of the land ; whilst they have established them in such 
magnitude and strength, that they give evidence, if left alone to the 
ordinary assaults of nature, of an existence coextensive with the 
eanb ! But the most interesting view in which to contemplate these 
giant tumuli, is not as simple sepulchres for the few mouldering 
bones within them, but as monuments of an entire nation, which they 
themselves erected, aa in anticipation of a wide and complete destruc- 

In the same category with these, but manifesting the energy and la- 
bor of superior civilization, resources, and mechanical skill, are those 
famous Egyptian grave-stones — the Pyramids. I must confess, the 
power that could erect mountains of ruck in the desert waste, leading 
tbem up to so vast an altitude, that they can, without effort, survey a 
circumference of many leagues, appearing to the far-off trareler, aa 
they lean against the sky, almost as pillars thereof; the power, 1 re- 
peat, which could fashion these enormous structures, placing them 
side by side with the ordinary efforts of infantile man, must have been 
immense and extraordinary, regarding it, as we must, in the light of 
OQi human sense. But how infinitely superior and exalted the potency 
of tliat arm, which has established the monarch of nature, that out of 
the depths of heaven would look in contempt upon the pigmy honors 
of Egypt, towering to that great height to which the failing eight will 
bardty convey us, and resting iu such lofty and incomprehensible 
graudeur, that 

" Thongh roQDd its brGsit Uie n>91lD{;r clooda are spTeadj 
BlernaJ auaahiiw *«[([«• on iU head '." 

Such is the mountain of^od, and the mountain of man. Yet 
Egypt may very well glory in those magnificent mountain tombs, 
which contain the ashes of her kings, and have made her name and 
land so famous through so many ages. It was, indeed, a noble mind, 
for one dwelling under fleshly guise, which originated that bold con- 
ception, and gave it reality in such stability of proportion and fotmda- 
lion, on the banks of the Nile. I remember none other of the kind 
■0 grand, save one, though it wai nnftrnmuitely never realized, which 
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was tbat of Ptudtas, who propooed to sculfitiire Mount Athus into a gi- 
ant aCatue of Alexsnder, to make him thus ihe King of Nature, as he 
had already become Conqueror of the World. 

From these few brief and desultory conaideratioos, combined with 
others which one's own mind will readily auggest, we can hardly ea- 
cape the conclusion, that it is established in our nature to honor the 
dead even more than the living ; which principle exhibits itself in ihua 
erecting sepulchral memorials, of every grade and character, from 
the unhewn native rock to the costly and superb monument of a na- 
tion, and by this means displaying, before the minds of alt people, in- 
numerable representatives, in almost every spot, of that irrevocable 
and eternal decree, that they must all pass sway. 



STATESMANSHIP. 

Statsshanship ! " What a volume in a word !" embodying all that 
the mind can conceive of, that is great and noble. We strive to real- 
ize it in its perfection, but succeed in catching only glimpses here and 
there, that dazzle, while the perfect whole escapes us. 

We can conceive of no science more noble than that of Statesman- 
ship, because none has such a field for action, none such a sphere for 
usefulness. We can conceive of no character more p^ect than that 
of the real Statesman ; because none requires such a combination of 
rare qualities both of the heart and bead. 

Were we to ask, in what true statesmanship consists, we should, 
doubtless, receive as many different replies as there are interests oc 
parlies. The Manufacturer would tell us, in ihe protection of bome- 
induetry ; wbile the Planter would expatiate on "free trade" and "open 
ports." The sturdy Son of the West would speak of Oregon and 
" extension of territory ;" while the Merchant, again, would insist, 
that care to preserve peace and amicable foreign relations was the 
very essence of good Statesmanship. 

Did we, however, answer for ourselves, we should say that true 
Statesmanship was manifested in reconciling such conflicting interests, 
in the equalization of favors, in benefiting the whole without injury 
to any part. Mr. Allison would probably denominate that Statesman 
the best, who most endeavors to restrict the influence of the people; 
while we would select the one who m^t promotes the happmeas of 
the people. In most of these differen^views we find that interest 
or prejudice warps the judgment of men, and prevents a liberal con- 
sideration of what pertains, not to one party, or one iutereat, but to the 
whole country and every interest. So selfikh is human nature, and ao 
eager for its own advantage ! 

The object of the Statesman should be to guard and advance the 
interests of his country ; to develop its energies and resources ; and 
to improve the moral, social, and physical condition of hia country- 
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men. The t«^ end of Statennanship is to secwe &« Ueisijip bt 
peace, plenty, and amtentmeat, to all classes aod all sections, h 
looks Dot abroad, but firtda its. field for action at home. It gHsrds imM 
vith. eafer jealoDsy tbe adrance of neigbborinK Slates, but Beciiree 
that of its owD, lis aim is not national aggraiidiKeaent, but national 
h^pinese. The peaoefel pursuits, agriculture, commerce, end manii- 
lictures, are the objects of its care. The laborer, BUrronnded by ihe 
bulla of his industry, should have reason lo bless its action. The 
nilor, visiting every clime in peaceful and prosperous commerce) 
should be suffered to approve its policy. Cultivated fields, rich har^ 
vests, thriving manufactories, numerous villages, the spires of many 
edifices dedicated to religion and learning, the humbler though not 
leu important school-house, meeting the gase at every turn, and ex- 
posing, from its may be rude apertures, the smiling face of childhood, 
mtaiight, in adversity, healthy, free, and happy ; all these attest the 
presence of real Statesmanship ; these are the results of its labors ; 
those the wititesses to the world &nd to posterity diat the Statesman 
has done his duty. 

National honor is there loo, syuonymous, as it should be, with na> 
tional interest. Let others glory in militiuy success ; let them boast- 
fully display the torn banners that have floated over the battle-fleld ; 
let them proudly array the seared veterans who have survived ihs 
deadly coofliot ; the trae. Statesman will bid theth ahivitid with their 
boasted banners the mangled remains of those who were once the 
hope and trust of their country. He can bid them track those vece- 
isBB to ihe homes they were lorn from ; and hark ! if the hymn of glad 
Qiumph ascends from the desolated hearth, the depopulated village, the 
half-cultivated fields, from that people steeped in misery and degrade- 
tJSQ. There has been a charm in military fame, to captivate the 
Statesman and lead him from the consideration of true policy. That 
charm has departed before the light of reason. Truths first demon- 
strated in our age — I might say, too, in our country — principles founded 
OQ the laws of nature tmd the rights of man, have exposed its falsity. 
Napoleon, fhe last of military despots, has passed away ; and in his 
career, mankind acknowledged the universal truth that 

" Ainbttion'i We and [abon all were vain." 

There are times, indeed, when an appeal to arms is necessary. When 
forcible intervention from abroad would «idangei the interests of the 

EDple, then will the true Statesman oppose arms to arms. Until then 
will recognize honor in the prosperity of his countrymen. 

If such be his object — if such his duty — if such the real end and 
>im of Statesmanship — what must the Statesman be ? 

There are two qualities, whose union is his character we consider 
sssential. The faculty of originating and combining, and the ability 
lo execute, are both necessary, while the absence of either creates a 
radical defect. Statesmanship is nol a science of abstractions. It is 
Dot enough for the Statesman to theorize. It is his part to act — to 
Use, for the best practical purposea, the materials furnished. Beu- 
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tiumitot may demonstrate llie iiaperrectability of all existing inetita- 
tions ; bat it becomes not the Statesman to follov these into an Uto- 
pian land, nor suffer his imaginaticin to be captivated by their theories. 
All theories are useless, unless they can be tested by experience-— 
iinle«s they can be inade subservient to practical purposes. The fac- 
ulty of originating measures which will affect the happiness and pros- 
perity of a whole nation ; which will carry jdenly and contentment 
into the midst of innumerable families ; that power of intellect which 
can run along the line of posterity in its c<»iceptions, and still affect 
the interests of geoeraliona unborn ; which can unite the present with 
the future in the grandeur of designs that shall benefit the whole ; this 
ifl, indeed, a noble faculty, a noble power, belonging only to the firat 
order of men, and seeming to approximate to Divinity it&elf. But 
this alone is not StateemuiBhip. The mere conception effects nuthing ; 
the exposition of sound principlea is of co avail, unless there be also 
the strong practical energy, that can perfect as well as originate. 
These, united, qualify the SlatesiDan ; and in their combinatiaa ori- 
ginates true Statesmanship. That quick, impulsive action, indeed, 
which chamcterizes the good commander, does not become the States- 
man. His should be a firm, determined effort to advance settled prin- 
ciples ; powers of persuasion and of exposition — " those divine gifts 
tbu govern Senates and guide Councils" — coolness, energy; more 
Aan all, unflinching determisalion and bold self-reliance, constitute 
&e Statesman's perfection. 

In observing the policies of distingnished Statesmen, we remark 
another characteristic. Moderation ia essentially necessary in good 
Statesmanship, The Statesman must, indeed, have his own views <^ 
national policy, and his endeavor should be to advance these ; but his 
conduct should be ever characterized by a spirit of conciliation. The 
success of important measures may often depend on this ; for various 
and conflicting opinions are riTe on every subject. To insist on a 
nessure at the riak of its failure, would be esteemed the part of f<dly, 
when a compromise would ensure the reception of a part, in that put 
the principle, and, if the measure be a wise one, its ultimate and total 
success. We could not justify that Statesman who would willingly 
create discontent, and perh^ civil war, by perseverance in any policy, 
when compromise or delay would have averted these evils. No peo- 
ple could hold that man guiltless who had rashly involved them ia 
war, rather than yield a single unimpoitaut point in dispute. Greater 
ilia should always be made to counterbalance the less, and minor dif- 
ficulties should be borne rather than heavier be incurred. There are 
periods when firmness will succeed in overcoming opposition, and will 
establish a principle or secure an interest. There are those again, 
when the same firmness becomes impolitic and dangerous. How, for 
instance, should we have esteeined Mr. Clay, had not his firmness at 
Ghent secured to his fellow-citizens an invaluable privilege and just 
claim in the exclusive navizatioo of the Mississippi river ? And, again, 
did not the compromise bill, originated by the same mastermind, avert 
the worst ilb that MnU haire botaUen thoM States ? In th« latter case 
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we find not only oKluaitieB tTintod, bat also & vise policy «M«bllsbed. 
Mr. Clay in ihese two ciicumBtaaces eatabliiked beyond doubt bifl 
ability aa a Slatesmui, even were every otheT act of hia oUtWraMd. 
Tbere appeared in them both a supreme love of couotry and a degree 
of political sagacity that can hardly be found elsewhere. We raigbt, 
indeed, say that the whole history of Statesmanship in America ia * 
history of compromise and concession. This goTernmeDt itself m 
founded on mutual coQcesaions, and we may aay, without partiality, 
diat none has ever existed more likely to be permanent, more likely to 
realize the hopes of its friends, more likely to tectite combined h&p* 
pineaa to a people. 

There is a apeciea of Staleamansbip, if we may be p«mitted to uae 
such a palpable misnomer, that founds its claim to the appellatioo on a 
hcilUy in discovering errors or defects in Stale policy. Those would- 
be Statesmen are numerous who very easily perceive defects in ez* 
iating systems, while they can originate nolbing themselves. They 
exhibit a remarkable proficiency in the art of extermination, and a 
remarkable deficiency in that of substitution. They acquire credit for 
keen sagacity and deep penetration, although their intellectual capital 
might be reckoned almost a minus quantity. The notoriety which 
such men gain may be very easily accounted for, since all humaa ia* 
sbiutiona ore, in some degree, defective, and it is much easier to dil- 
covei faults than to originate even passable systems. Ordinary intel- 
lects can accomplish tiie former — only those of a higher order caa 
succeed in the latter. It is the province of the Statesman to build, 
rather than destroy. He must not attempt to adapt circumstances to 
himself; but he should adapt himself lo circumstances. He must 
work with the materials at baud ; mould them indeed to meet hit 
views aad policy, but not indulge ia idle dreams of what he might do 
were eircumstancee difierept. The man who does indul^ in-theae 
dreams, in wild speculation and craving after reform, could be a States- 
Qsas under uo circumstances, unless the perfect creation of hia own 
fancy, like the statue of Pygmalion, shonld be haply endued with life, 
and iiio unkdown spring mto real existence. Then he might be a 
Slateamau, and his Statesmanship might be perfect. Until tben^ w« 
feu, lie must be content with the reptnatton of a speculative reformer. 



A DAT IN VACATION. 
" GBadssmur Ifitui JDvenss dum suiuas." 

" What a splendid morning ! Isn't it gloriotn T Come, Major, 
hurry up breakfast, we've no time to lose; and here, you Pomp, off 
with you to the stable, and get out the team. Ah ! here you are, boys. 
Up early for once. Gome, let's get grub and be off. There's die bell— ^ 
in with you." 

Now, naixr, imigins to yotOMlf * ttkUt loaded m » wi^ Imowa 
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miy to SUM Imct of t)w W — ■ ■ Hdum, and around Ihu taUe a Moall 
paity, aatong whom ate three of the geaus sHdent, making prepaia- 
tiao for a day'-a sport in the woods. Bot perhaps you would like to be 
iMroduoed more particularly. Ah ! yo« would. Well, to commence 
ft the head — there ails Major V., who, in the opinion of all who know 
kim, keeps the beat house, the be&t liquors, the best horses, thai can 
be found. Add to which, be aings a good song,'tella a good story, 
and, withal, is the ne pint ultra of joUy, goDerous landlords. On his 
right aits hia lady, dignilied and demure ; oppoaite to whom there is a 
pair of dark, laughing, hazel eyes — that, -reader, I would advise you 
io hare nothing to do with — a knowing little n«* retroutsi — treesea 
dafk aa the raven'a wrag— a full, glorious buaL There, man, if you 
|et in trouble never say I didn't warn you. 

And now let me present to your particular notice, moat exceBeet 
nadw, flvf (Jciw aadt. That light-haired, aharp-vjaoged chap, 

giving so fariiMialy into the nuitton chops, is Jim G , not mndi 

of a achol&ri but, during his stay at College, he has ptcked up aome 
Tery pretif ideas about drinking. He ahoota tolerably well-^— ia 
|°ood on snipe and woodcock, though he knows liide about quail; 
hut his eye is quick, his wind that of a prize-fighter, and he is oatA 
enough in every emergency. In tact, I never knew hi ni sarpiaed but 
wuie, which wta wbes he awoke one day aod found himself a Senior. 
How he managed to atay in College so long is a mystery to himself 
and hia friends. Einmitt the ' Adjutant.' Here, reader, ytHi have a 
cAiaraclef worth your study. The nom-de-pUime, by which we have . 
chosen to designate him, was gained by tus participating in a little ' «/- 
&ire,' of which we may inform you more particularly hereafter. He 
IB decidedly the best lodiiDg of the company. Dark, curly hair — a 
clear complexion — an incipient moustache — make him a right danger- 
•ua companion for a flirtation ; and if it is a row you are in far, why 
never a better man ever stood by you. His science, however, would 
prove a ' caution' to Ottignon. Take them any way you will, two bet- 
ter fellows never pulled a trigger. 

/ Well, reader, while I have been making yeu acquainted with the 
rframali> persona of my plot, breakfast has been demoliabod and ci- 
gars lighted ; when the annmmceBieDt of the nags being in readineaa 
brings the whole party to the door. Your humUe servant attends to 
the package of sundry articles deemed indispensable fur the cruise. 
A champagne basket well filled with both eatables and drinkables ; a 
lump of ice wrapped in a Uanket ; guns, dogs, and a mysterious-lott- 
ing stone jug ; all were carefully stowed away in the capacious wag- 
on. The harness was inspected, and the whole turn-out pronounced 
complete. "Get in, boys, get in. Good-bye, Major; have dinner 
for ua by eig^t o'clock, sure. Good morningt Maria ; adieu, all ; get 
away" — and off we go, the gravd flying from the horseB' hoo£si and, 
with a cheer that rung on the still morning air, we gave the nags the 
leitt, and da^Led menily along, as ftee, light-hearted a trio as ever 
breathed. 
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its delightful eveninga ? The kingly month ! Who that is not crip' 
l^ed, maimed, sick, imbecile, doea not inhale wiifa gtadness the bracing 
•ir of thy clear moms ! Who thai has not a soul cramped and fet- 
tered by smbition and care, a body weakened by disease or vice, can- 
not thank God that he has made nature so glorious ? If we may ncit 
trust thst man who " has no music in hia soul," louch less should we 
seek communion with him who cannot find it in auch a mora. No 
wonder Memnon sang at morning. '* Hillo, Adjntant, what's in th« 
wind now V " Why ! have you got through ?" " Yes." " Well, let't 

The moHons having been duly gone throuj^ with, and fresh cigaT9 
lighted, a glow of composed comfort settled on the countenaaees of alli 
and, for some time, we dashed on in silence. The very horses seemed 
to feel the bracing air ; up hiU or down, there was no break in thair 
speed. An hour of sharp driving brought ns to die vicinity of the 
' Old Farm.' Glorious old place ! How many hours of unalloyed 
happiness hare 1 spent aioid thy wild scenes ! Hotf often have thy 
rocka and hills echo«d to the joyous shouts of my boyhood ! What 
uproarous fan, and careless, free-hearted sport, have the time-old raf* 
ters of that farm-house witnessed on many a winter's night I Many:, 
many scenes there are, logged down in memory, of .pleasant- timea 
among happy faees — lovely fnrms that flit, dreamlike, orer the dnlt 
Preeent. 

But enough of this ; here we arc at the very gate. " Good mom' 
ing, Uncle Sam ; how are the folks 7" " All well." " That's right. 
Here, nigger, take the nags round to the barn ; look out for the [dun- 
der, and then you may come in to me for ftjrther instructions. Now, 
Uncle Sam, what's the chance for sport to-day ?" " Fair enough, I 
reckon. Plenty of game about; never koew quail so thick afore. 
But, I ftay, boys^ you'll come in 'fore you start, to see the folks, and 
get something warm to walk on," " Of course, we will— of course." 
" Ground arms, Jim. But, I say, look at the Adjutant. He don't 
stand on ceremony ; truly, he smelleth the liquor afar off. Hers, 
Ponto, Max, lie down — down, sire." Knter omnea, hata off. Hot 
water waa easily fonud, the Deacon's prime old Monongahela pto- 
^iced, and four as sweet little whiskey poaches created and deatroyedy 
as would make old Florence stare. " Uncle Sam, have yon any use 
for that boy of yotirs about twelve to-day ?" " No, Charley." " Wdl, 
let him take the things in the w^on over to Mill Hollow, by Am 
apriug. W&11 lunch thete, and then"—" All right, hell do it. Good 
lock to you." And now we are off. 

' A famihar acquaintance with all the locBiities of this section Of th« 
enintry made me a tolerable guide for the ground we were going 
Mer; but as I knew game would prove plenty, it had been determined 
to ramble freely over the country, and enjoy to the utmost its wild; ra< 
nantio scenery. The nmie I had chosen would lead ua some fouc 
or five miles up the valley, in which »« could fairly oalculate on find- 
mg an abundance of quail. When crossing the high range of bills, 
that lajRupMioia left, w» intended to MMC^onr IsBohii^idsci byy 
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encuitoas path, to which I was certain we woold find plenty c^ par- 
tridges. These expectations were to be fully realized. The ground 
and the early hour rortunately favored us. By keeping well to the 
right, we entered upon a succession of buley, oat, and backwheat 
fields, which th^quail had not yet left for the mesdows. There is no 
prettier shooting, in my opinion, than open work in stubble fields, with 
well-trained dogs. Birds are easily marked down, and the dogs con- 
stantly in sight ; and, if precision and regularity can make any sport 
agreeable, you have it then. 

We entered the first field in open order — your humble servant in 
the centre, while Jim and the Adjutant formed the wings, the dogs 
ranging in advance. But a few raomente had elapsed, when Ponio, 
dut prince of setters, baited. Max backing him lo perfection. " Steady, 
boys — keep cool, Jim — give them range — I'll ' knock them up' ;" and 
a stone, thrown directly ahead of the foremost dog's nose, did the busi- 
ness. Up rose a fine, full-grown flock of quails — the whir of their 
many wings soitnding rich music in the ear. "Bang, bang, bang. 
Give it to ihem. There they set^e behind the stone fence ahead. 
How many down ?" " Eight out of that flock." "Not so bad. Well, 
let's go and pick op the rest. Call in the dogs, we shall be on them 
as soon as we cross the fence." But scarcely had the wmde died 
from my lips, when — whir, whir — and the whole fiock started from 
beneath our very feet. Bringing up my gun with a species of despe- 
ration, I fired, and succeeded in knocking over one. " Hang me, if 
thatwasn't what Mr. Jones would call a 'scratch.' Hard luck — deuced 
green in ns, though, Jim. Well, let's liquor ; better luck next time." 
The ' stufi"' was accordingly produced — good old New England. A 
fig for the man who carries aught else in his hunting-fiask, either on 
the mountain or in the meadow. We once met a York cockney, 
snipeing on the shores of Old South Bay. His rig was new, and per- 
fectly ou fait — bis gun a Purday — his dogs the noblest we ever saw. 
Naturally enough, we mistook him for a second Kit North ; and groat 
was our surprise and laughter, when, after the usual courtesies he of- 
fered us a drink of Sherry from his silver-tipped hunting-flask. Oh, 
Major, Major ! couldst thou but behold some bedizened sporting cock- 
ney, guzzling that rich old nectar of thine, while tramping over a salt 
marsh, under an August sun 1 Mais revenons a nos mevtons. 

I need describe but a single instance, to give an accurate idea of the 
whole secret of quail -shooting in open stubble fields. We came out 
on the meadows, in the course of an hour or two, with about thirty 
birds. In the meadow the character of the spoit alters materially. 
The flock, when it first rises, is seldom fired into, but is allowed to 
settle, as it wilt do, at a few yards from the spot whence it rose. The 
sport iho) commences by single shot. The dogs, if well Uained, will 
Maud over the birds singly, (as they invariably separate when they 
settle,) and by " knocking them up," one or two, perhaps, at a time, a 
sood shot will soon make a respectable average of the (lock. This 
kindof spott resembles pigeon-shooting from the trap, and gives every 
apportuoity for tlte display of skill and nerve, in the way of long, 
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cross, And double ehota. We bronghl to bag, from three Axks that 
we fell in with in this way, nineteeo out or about thirty birda-^1 of 
lu shoaling Tery well, and the doga behaving admirably. In such 
cases, however, a,Res a short space of time, the quail seems, as it 
were, to draw its scent ; fof you will be surprised to see the dog* 
ranging where you know the birds to lie, without ever coming to » 
stand. I myself have kicked up quail from under the very iu>se of a 
setter that I would have backed with any odds for being as siauBch a 
dog ae any in the State. The only course left to be pursued in such 
cases,' is simply to quit the exact spot for a short time, and then re- 
tom. You wiU find the birds again en maste, and your sport will re« 
cominence. 

We followed the game, with steady perseverance, through field and 
iDarsfa, until our sharpened appetites and well'fllled bags brotight 
thoughts of luncheon and rest into our minds. Accordingly, we 
ttmck across the valley, and toiled up to the top of the mountain ; for 
why may I not call thee a mountain. Old Quacataug, that raiseth thy 
bead so grandly amid the lesser hills of the Mystic valley \ If ever 
a mountain greeted the weary pedestrian with a lovelier prospect friMD 
its summit, or cheered his spirit with purer, cooler water tl^a thine, 
then mayeat thou lose thy rough old Indian name. 

Come, reader, we are nigh die mountain top. Gaze not around nQ< 
til we reach the summit ; for I would that these wild scenes of natural 
beauty should break, not steal upon thy senses. Here we are at last. 
Ground arms, and let the dogs rest their limbs, wearied in our serrtce, 
beside them. Poor old Pcnto, well do I recollect thy unfailing attach- 
ment to thy tnaater's gun. No doubt ita echoes made sweet music to 
thy eara, long ago. But times are sadly altered now, my friend. Thy, 
grave was dug beneath the sod of the ' Old Farm.' No stone mark* 
tby humble letiting-plsce ; but the sweet brier and the fern, planted by 
our own hand, bloom around thee ; and we often hear the quail whis- 
tling in safety above thee. Farewell! we were friends together; 
and lite, whose eras seemed marked by the loss of friendships, saw, 
no change in onrs. 

Well, ray friends, what think ye of the raounlain lop 1 Did your 
eyes ever dwell upon a fairer landscape ! Did ye ever drink in a purer 
mountain dew ? See around ; below us are valleys, rivers, and forest 
trees. There is a clear blue sky above, and between see how yoD 
e^le hovers. Nay, never think of the guns. He is far beyond the 
reach of our puny might. But, behold, how far away to the sondi- 
ward stretches the placid surface of the Sound. One would think 
there were no breeze stirring, did we not, ever and anon, feel it oa 
our boraing Ivows, and behold the myriad aparklings of the far.^^ 
waves. Yonder lies Fisher's Island, and on that Point the Atlantic 
mother fate. On that reef, which the returning tide has marked with 
white foam, many a gallant ship has struck, and the wailings f^ her 
crew, borne to the shore, alone have. told the story of their fate. But 
now the gay pleaaure-boat, with its happy freight, is gliding securely 
along over tiwir last, reatiog^lfce. We die and are foigolton. 
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Bnt tnm here swsy to die eutmrd. Do jt not hear « low moan 
coming to your ears 1 Do ye not aee yonder white line of breakeTs, 
M thfljr tumble in ceaaeleMs pla,y upon the shining beich ? Theie 
Tolh old Oce&n. There is something grand and solemn note in its 
nat ; bat the roaring surf continually reminds na of wilder scenes wa 
kne witnessed on its shares. We have stood ttpoa the beach, when 
Ae tempest was abroad in its wrath, and the sluggish depths an- 
swered to the call of iheir Storm-king. Then the waves broke up- 
on ibe shore, not as now in solemn sport, but far, far to seaward, the 
eye coold trace the combing breakers, chasing each other in endless 
snccessioo — filling the air with vapory mist — roariiig as if in rage at 
the power that had roused them — and, finally, dashing theimeWes in 
sullen wrath upon the sands. But now repos« seems stamped on na- 
tnre. The sky is cloodless, and the atmosphere so pure, ihatfarto 
the eastward yoo may see the white lighthouse of Montauk, and far- 
titer still, brace the dim outlines of Block Island. 
" TiB Tnndc, giandeui, glory all ; 
TU Nature holding festival, 
In lordl; iittkte and cheer ; 
My soal, tlie loflj aolliem jtMO, 
Adore the Architect dhriae, 
For mrely Cied ii here." 
But,M m>ant,Messieitrs. The summit is but half across the mountain; 
and, see, the dogs are -egaiQ impatient for a stait. Whir — a partridge, 
by Jove. Bang-^his span is measursd ; and, again, anoHier, whose 
fate the report of Jim's gun soon told. On seeing the dogs again mo- 
tionless, we advanced, nothing doubting but the game wouM rise. 
We were doomed to disappointment. Then was it, old Pont, that thy 
maslei's heart trembled. Thy keen scent deceived? Impossible! 
Push ahead, boys, there's tomething there, |m rit njvo. A few steps 
forward, and the mystery was revealed — a trap, with its victim, a fine 
partridge, just caugbt. " Infamous !" we exc^imsd, as Hie foul deed 
came to light. " Never mind, the scoundrel that set that trkp shall 
lose his game this time. Here goes for a smash." Scarcely were 
the w<Hds out of my mouth, when up stepped a ragged, half-grown 
Begro boy, and, with cool impudence, claimed the bird as bis own. 
"Did you own that trap?" "Yes, sir-ee — my make— 111 prove it, 
too." " No necBSBity — we'll take your word for it this time. Boys, 
let's lynch the infernal lasc*!, for traj^ing partridges ; 'twill give us 
■n appetite for lunch. All agreed 1" " Ay, ay." " Well, Jim, let's 
ctrilar him." And no sooner seid, than the faalf-brsed was seized, and 
tecnrely lashed to a stout oak sapling. " Now, gentlemen, we will 
give the prisoner the benefit of a trial." " Exactly ; we'll court-mar- 
tnl fiim," " Well, prisoner — but, ahem — the court must liquor. Ah, 
that's it, Adjutant, that very identical flask. Gentlemen, here's .at yon." 
'**"•" Prisoner, where are you from 1 — wko owns 

riu V Ne answer. Query repeated. " Better let dis nigger down, 
knowsyou College devils." "No inqwrtineace, prisoner ; ibe ma- 
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jeaty of the Ian doesn't countMutnce llire^a. You infeniftl African, 
uiswer my queation. You wo'nt T Jim, band me my shootingtiron." 
Click, click. " Will you answer my queationa? say, you black scoun- 
drel. Speak, or 101 blow you to — , One, two." " I'm from Flan- 
ders." " Ob, you are, are you ? You're found your tongue T Flan- 
ders, be it known, waa a smalt settlement of Indiana, negreea, haJf- 
hreeda, &c., directly on our route borne, Direct returned. "What 
do you do far a living V '■ I'sa trap de patriges, maasa, and sell nn 
to de eteamboat." "That will do — enough said. Well, gendemea,- 
do you think the prisoner'a guilt sufficiently proved ] If so, we will 
confer upon sentence." A conaultation was accordingly held, and Om - 
jury returned 'an nnanimous verdict of guilty. " Prisoner, jour guilt 
has been so conclusively proved, that, by fair rights, I reckon w« ought 
to shoot y6n ; the offence being laid down aa puniahaUe with that pen- 
ally, in the by-laws of the New York Sporting CliJj. But, as we ai« 
disposed to be lenient, it baa been decided that you be soundly flog- 
ged." Fortunately, we were provided with a subttantial dog-whip, 
and ihe offender's jacket was thoroughly dusted. After which, his 
bonds being loosed, Mr. African departed, no doubt exceedingly edi- 
fied with his morning's amusement. The Book of Nature read him a 
good lesson, " very prettily illustrated with euta," as Jim remarked. 

This little af&ir having been properly adjusted, we went on our 
way rejoicing. Let every sportsman make it a rule to destroy all 
traps be may meet with in the course of his shooting', and fiog every 
offender that comes across hia path, and, my word for it, game will 
prove far plenUer. An half hour of sharp walking, in which we 
picked np a few more partridges, brought us to our lunching-place. 
The young tatterdemalion, to whose care had been entrusted our phw- 
der, was punctually on hand, and to work we went. 

The spot 1 had deaignated was well calculated for dining — a shady 
hollow, through which ran a cool, clear brook, over a pebbly bottom, 
while a large flat rock, directly under the overhanging branches of im 
old oak tree, aerred ns at once for table and couch. " Now, Adjutant, 
bear a hand, and.get out the grub, while I mix a drop of drink. 
Where are the lemons ? Ah, here they are. Hillo, out with those 
sandwiches ; and you, Jim, just put those long-necked chaps to cool 
down in the spring by your left." Appropriating a large pail, and the 
mysterious jug mentioned in the early part of this discoatBe, I letired 
a short distance, and oommenoed a series of manceuTres, that sdc- 
ceeded in completely astonishing the juvenile portion of the party. 
In primis, a dozen lemons, well sliced, soon ahow^ themselves upon 
Hk bottom of the pail. A fully fipe pine-a(^il« was then added, to- 
gether with several handfidla of clear, white sugar. Thereupon, cant' 
ing up the little jug, a just modicum of good old New England waa 
poured in. A little water and plentiful stirring rendered the mixtur* 
complete, mejndice. A huge .lump of ice wasUieB suffered to intrude 
itself into die pail, and the whole covered over for use. The know- 
ing little jog was likewise carefnlly attended lo, when, at the call of 
ray comrades, I proseitted myself,- pail in hand, before the Cimrd. 
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" Hilla, Chirley, what bsre yon there ?" " Tty it, Jun ; I're heard 
you're a judge in such matten." " Rttm-pnuch, by all that's lucky ! 
Well, fall to—I'm hungry as h— 1." 

No one needed a, second invitation. The moming's exercise, varied 
SB it had been by such amusements, had given each sn appetite, be- 
fore which cold beef, sandwiches, pateit, &c. dis^peared, like morn- 
ing dew. The punch was duly discussed, and prtwounced excellent; 
•nd, in fact, a more agreeable beverage never was brewed. Concoct 
it perfectly ' au rtgh^ and it is s« healthful and harmless as mine- 
ral water. The nectar of the classic deities was nothing mote nor 
less than stiff old rum punch ; only, ciHifound me, if I see where they 
stowed their ice up there ; for they were all so infernally hot that it 
couldn't have kept long. The battle of the knives and forks was 
waged manfully for a season, until our appetites were gone ; *when the 
table was cleared, simply by tumbling the ' remains' into the brook, 
snd forthwith Messrs. the Long Corks were introduced. Pop, pop— 
and the cool, sparkling liquor gurgled out into our ready glasses. 
" Biningers, boys, el voila les Havanahs — and then, here's my toast. 
The Mystic Valley — one could liT« here forever." One long, deep 
draught, and then the valley rang with our cheers. Then settling 
down, each into a comfortable position, the Heidsick and regalias 
were fm>perly discussed ; and, in truth, it was just the place to enjoy 
both. The smoke, curling from our cigars, rose slowly, till it was lost 
amid the changing foliage of the oak ; while (he noisy brook, as it 
hurried past, served us with as rich music as ever greeted mortal ears. 
Repose seemed everywhere around ns. .The sUnting rays of the 
sun, as they darted tbroi^ the branches of the forest, gave glmrious 
beauty to the landscape. It was a scene well fitted for the pencil of 
Durand. 

But our creature comforts, like all things earthly, were fated to have 
an end. The Jengthened shadows of the trees, the coolness of the 
air, and die sudden notes of the shy whipptowil, reminded us of 
starting. Dick could easily ' tote' the remainder of our lunch. The 
por^ was composed of boys whose consciences would not permit of 
carrying home full botdes. Little Dickey's load was consequently a 
light one. Shouldering our fusees and game-bags, we marched on 
through the woods, rendered sombre and gray by the increasing twi- 
light. We marched not in " solemn silence aH," for the geitenms 
Heidsick had given to weary limbs new vigor — had increased the 
natural gladness of merry hesits. And, as we journeyed on towarda 
the ' Old Farm,' tb^ woods rang again and again with Uie jovial song, 
the free, unchecked laugh, and the noisy jest. The glorious old man 
met us at his open door ; and how shook die very rafters of the <dd 
homestead with the cheer that followed the cracking of another bottle 
to his health ! • 

But, lo ! that incomparable bay, Dick, has brought our ' turn out' to 
the door. One shake of the Deacon's band, uid then, tumbling in 
guns, dogs, game-bsgs, and all, we started off. We bad three quarters 
of an hour to do the six miles that lay bMween us and home, and I 
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knew th« nags. " Sit close, boys, and k«ep still, or that infernal li- 
quor will get in oai heads ; and I have some ^prehensinns that they 
will be after stopping us in Flanders, for whipping one of their citi- 
ZSDB." The Adjutant — " Ob ! if that's the case, let's liquor again, 
any how. We'll put 'em through like blazes. Drive on, Charley; in 
the mean time we'll load the gnns." " Well, let's halt and bare a 
counsel of war on the subject. By going out of -lOur way some fow 
miles, by which we shall be too late for dinner, we can dodge Flan- 
ders altc^ther ; or else we can make a bold push for it, and stand out 
chance for a broken head. One thing favors us. They won't exp«et 
Ds soolt, and will le&re the road clear — all we want, too. What say 
you, gentlemen? Flanders and dinner, or a long drive and no gnib." 
Need I say it was unanimously decided to ' push ahead.' 

Accordingly, we cleared ship for action ; guns were loaded — the 
dogs securely corered up under the seats — and the pany arranged to 
SDit circumstances. The weapon I chiefly relied on was a long, stont 
whip, with a heavy thong, and a handle tipped with a solid leaden 
b^ — a d — lish good thing in a crowd of negroes and the like. Gather- 
mg up the reins, I slowly trotted the nags along, until, rising a long 
hill, Flanders lay before us. "Now, boys, we're infor-it!" And, 
bringing down the heavy lash lipon the horses' flanks, we sprang dowa 
the hill, and dashed through the little hamlet at a rattling gallop. See* 
ing the road clear in advance, we treated the inhabitants to a yell that 
would have done honor to a wolverine battalion. 

As we tore ahead, the horses plunging and jumping in a way that 
made my heart quake for the traces. Heaven only knows how many 
old women and children we demolished. Their screams came dawn 
to ns upon the air, only to be answered by a ringing, taunting laugh. 
That we were not destined to escape unnoticed was soon evident ; 
and certain it is, had there been no demonstrations of pursuit, we 
woidd have'hslted and waited for them. The excitement and the li- 
quor had played the dence with our judgments, and nothing waa 
now thou^t of but having some sport out of the bloody Africans. 

" Here they come, sure enough — we've started the ragamuffins — 
look at them." And, following the direction of the speaker's finger, 
we saw, in the bright moonlight, a squad of about thirty Africans and 
half-breeds, hurrying across the fields^ evidently with die intention of 
cHtting us off, as the toad here made a long circuit, and any increase 
of speed on our part could not compensate for ihe immense dis- 
proportion in distance. " By the Lord Harry, they've got us this 
time. They'll meet us at the bridge, boys. Never mind, I'll flx the 
blackguards. Here, Jim, take the ribbons, and give me your flask." 
Jumping out, I blew a considerable quantity of the strong spirits into 
the horses' nostrils, and forced some into their foaming mouths. 
Hardly had I time to resume my seat and get hold of the reins, when 
the liquor told. A wild neigh-— a plunge— and then hold them if you 
can. 

As we turned the conur of the road, we saw, plainly enough, the 
enemy widi his forces drawn up across die tmdge, that spanned a 
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brook Bome fifty feet or more in width. Th«y evidendy did not like 
aioppiug o* at the rale we were comiDg, but we gave them small time 
for reflection. We charged ihem, like Col. May at Palo Alio. " Sit 
close, boy*, and hold tight, for Heaven's sake," 1 shouted, as we 
dashed towards the bridge. The nigh horse showed some disposition 
lo baulk ; but a iweepiog col across his qoafteis settled the matter. In 
a second we werovamong them. Some sprang for the horaea' heads, 
only to receive the animals* hoofa upon ^eir own. Others strove to 
gain the wagon-box ; but quick eyea and ready bands Were there to 
neet them, and they fell beneath the wheela. The greater part ctm- 
fined their endeavors to getting out of the way, and, doubdess, all 
wished they had done so, at leaat, judging from the screams and 
veils of Bigoay that saluted our ears a» we drove on. "Hip, hip, 
hurra, boys. Give it to them. We are through safely, this time ; 
but, like Peter Sneider's getting into heaven, ' 'twas an infernal tight 
squeeze.'" 

Our dangers over, we paced alowly along, to breathe our Mown 
sags, until soon the open harbor of 8-~ — --, and the smooth, white 
beach met our sight. A few moments, and the Hotel received us, 
wearied and hungry. And here, for the present, the curtain falls, at 
another time, perhaps, to rise and disclose other scenes and escapades 
of our atudent life. t. pxrctjssion. 



THE STEEL-STSUNO HAftP. 

A BALLAD. 

A more baanlirnl Ufewl, than that ot the Seottiib Em9 who qiuned a dmp mniw 

with ban of atael, that Ibcir niniical vibralioiii might liiif thraugh hiii caMle halk, 

iU|[ht and day, can wmuccIt b« ima|[ined. Temptad b; hi Goa a Ibunui, I hava 

Bade it the fonndatienef a potm, which, I hope, may flU prove eatinlyniiiBtBteittDi. 

I. 

THE PARTma. 

•■ Fu*ir*D ! * ward thai mnit In, ud htlh boa ; 

A HquI Out mikH u Unftr—jct fuawolL"— Childi Hiibls. 

O'sa a alopiai; flowery lawn 

Sbioetb bright the Marry ham^ 
And, nnlU Ihe monow's dawn. 

They miKt watch the oight-i^Md lai^ : 
They moat ggaid the gentle maiden, 

Slamberiog in bar dreae ol mow, 
Han, with cane and aarram UdM — 

AH that night anfolifa Mow : 
tbfij moat light the wild tnigan^ 

0«wai4 1» hi* wstk of daaUii 
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Tb«7 niDM heu bw fiorca CDmmrad, 

Od tba loa> uid Uwted besth : 
Thsy DiMt Bee the mother iMndinf, 

Bending a'er her dyiug ebild. 
And BiBit he&r the anlbem blendkif 

With the reT'len' ohorni wild. 
Now, theii glimmehug loicbcs ihiiM 

On abliuluDgi brigLl-«fed pair; 
He, a youth of port dinns. 

She, a £ein of radiance rara ; 
Ran, and radiant m the morning, 

Boonding from the anna of nifht, 
HQI, and dale, and glen adorning 

With a amile of roseate light 
Gaily fall her auburti tnmei, 

Gailandiog a loRj bruw ; 
Cheeks InTiting love's caresBH, 

Tell a soft, nreet story now. 
Dnwpa the modert eyelid low 

O'eraa eye of melttug bias, 
Aj the vintry irrealhi of mow 

Shade the flowiet from oui tlow ; 
Bat, as oft a golden ray 

Falleth from Ihe Bummai aky, 
And the SDOw-wreaths melt away 

'Neath the aun-God'a burning eys; 
So, beneath the glance of love. 

Would those drooping lids unclose ; 
And B glimpse of Heaven abore 

On the wildered gazer iwo : 
Lightly o'er her dimpled cbeek 

Danced the crimEon flimh of health ; 
Where, O ! where could mortal seek 

Fairer store of beauty's earth I 

At her feet Gtenalvon kndt. 

Knelt, before hit inumtoed bride ; 
Flashing poniard in hia belt, 

Sabte gleaming at his aide. 
Darkly, o'er his lofl; brow. 

Frowned a single ebon plurae ; 
O'er his manly featurei now 

Swept a shade of deeper gloom ! 
Strife bad bared his hlchion red. 

Loosed hh btoodhoniidB on the trail ; 
ScotlBDd'a bravest sons hadUed, 

Bled on every hill and dile ! 
" Freedom's star has risen I Mary ?' — 

Spoke the chief with lladiiBg eye — 
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" And I cannot, moit not ray 

From the palh where pMcMa die. 
Frieudi and kindred roand me TtD ; 

Death isin the twUte'trdar; 
I most faved roy coontiT'aeeU, 

For it Ueeda at erery pore ! 

\g the weateni wsfe, 
■t itrike a blow, 

Lih, and home, and hope la lave 1" 
Bound hi* neok her amu wire flaiig, 

While tbe knlglilly wanior ipoka ; 
Fondly to hi> ude riie clang, 

Ai the ivy to the oak. 
BiUer lean were fallioE flut, 

Fallinj; bom hei orba of btae ; 
Scarcely could ihe breathe tho lail 

Sad and aorrowfal adieu '■ 
At her window, iaag she etood 

Tdl ihe could not ne faim more ; 
Tean relieved her M>Rowiog mood, 

And the putinK aeeaa wa« o'er I 
Yei ! 'twaa o'er, and far away, 

Spurring on hii oool-black ateed, 
Yonng GlenalTon nugbt Ihe &ay, 

Eager tor tlie oouqneror'a meed ! 

II. 



St«ni and gray Eari DDng^aa* walla 

lift thsir ponderonc turreta high. 
And within their vaulted hall* 

Huihed ii mirth and revelry. 
NoitelHaly the midnight hour 

Darkly ateala o'er all, save one ; 
She, the foireat Highland flower, 

Tbinki not how the ave hath flown. 
Mary'i heart ia with her knigU 



Battling where the fiend ot fifbt 
Heraelydrireabiiaoflbe-annedoar! 

From her etuement, long Ae gazetb 
On a moon-lit, rock-robed accne, 

W)iaNtlMnigg*d«liffi 
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High its fnml of miMj green. 
Upwwd, Bpword wMra tbe mountain, 

Upward tov'n ils crat of Ubb ; 
Rippliog atreun and qmy-wnstliad foonUiii 

Lent eachautDMnl to the Tlew. 
From it* top the eaj^et wiaga 

Per eway itc airoiry Bight ; 
O'er ite cliA the itatm^latid Bi^ 

Hoalle deck n robee of night 
Beetling crag, and deep ravine, 

Torrent thanderinf on Ha vaT, 
Gnjve of tangled eTerpeeo, 

Cave wbete howle the beait of prey, 
HeiUeee knoll, and daAeome glen. 

Which the lun-raya never warm. 
Winding path, unlrod by men, 

Lend the scene a fearfal charm- 
Down the eragged moanlaiu'i aide. 

Cleaving deep ita heaft of etone, 
Leapa a liver'e pent np tide, 

AQ its path with min etrawn ! 
Like an avalanche it twnnda. 

Bounds along ila clianaeled way ; 
Lond its deep toned voice reeonuda, 

Thanderini; 'neath iu arch of qiray '. 
Bright ag orbe that lead tbe yen. 

When the atar-raajcb ia begun, 
Ban of ateel the chasm span, 

Flashing hi the eommer no- 
Ban ofeteet, through which the breeia 

Murnian oft ile zephyr song, 
Breathing genUeat harmoniea. 

Silvery aweet, yet fall and atrong ; 
Ban of steel, thnwgh which Iheahnn 

Wildly leaps, and wakes a atrain 
Louder than tbe dread alarm. 

When tbe war-home lean the plain ! 
Harp of Steel ! thy moumfal lay 

Woke, O I wake to lifb again ; 
Aa the eofl wlnde o'er Ibee play, 

Biealhe thy eaddest ettain ! 
HI. 
THE ANTBEH. 



Brigfatty gleam tbe iteel-otad Man, 
Darting o'er the aroh of even 

Raye of lij^t, like sjlver ban 
That bolt flie JMptr gttM tl HaaraR. 
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FlMtiDgin *aeaiif Um 

Glide* fair Luiw'i ivui-wiDged buqne, 
like a Nuad'a Bhell-eanoa 

BaUiDf o'er iIm waten dark. 
O'ac the ateel harp, dancing, glancdng, 

Blithely fall faermellaii' njt, 
Aa with aUtely ilep advaDelBi, 

MoTei ahe 'mid the atarry waya ! 

On the tomat'a verge ia ataodtag 

Figure, clad in flowing while j 
Fern), majestic and ooaunanding, 

Seenu it in the atany light. , 

Looae, diaheTeled float her treaaaa, 

Likfi a billowy wa ot geld, 
And each cm! the breeie careMea. 

Tnying with its wavy fold. 
Taarleti are h^r anow-Tailed eyM, 

But there's Diadaaw in their glance. 
As in gentle ■ununer'a akiea 

Hides the lightning'a flra-lipped laoM. 
Deep deapair bath torn bar heart. 

Hurled her reason from its throne ; 
Death halb bill the loven part ; 

Hope to other climes hath Sown ! 

On the Uood-dyad Geld of alrifa. 

Flanging 'mid the battle's roar. 
Hod Glenalvon staked his life- 
Sword and poniard stained with gon- 
'Hid the clash of arms be fell. 

Fell beaealh the Southron iword. 
And Ihay scarcely dared to tell 

Mary of her murdered ^oid. 
Bnt they told her, and ahe heajd. 

Heard Ifaem moom her lovai's dBBlh, 
MotlooI«B— witboDt a word— 

Forring back hsi goaping breath ; 
Choking down her deep emotion. 

Straggling to withstand the blow, 
Bnt in vain: lbs Morm-loni ocean 

Wootd not ceue its restlen flow. 
Season left bee, and sha wandered 

SmiliDg, O ! a maaiae smile. 
When the rippling atraam meandered 

Down the forest's ahadowy ajila. 

Now, be«de the Harp of Steel, 
Iri<wiing to its ailvery ftmio, 
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Manmfal itniii, that ms cobU fM 
Creepinfr Ihrongh aacb awolteii vshi, 

Standi ths wildeiwl muiiac miidMit 
Foot npea the flwbiii);; tltinp, 

ADd, liks aiilgd «;1ph of AideBD, 
Thn, iu ohueetitl mmmra, ^iip : 

-Hark! Tbedark. 
Deep •ttcun ii tolliiig t 

BaU 1 th^ knell 
Of dsaih CMM UiUiDg ! 

Ot I know 
nil lorront rolling 

I> the kadi. 
The death knell tolling ! 

Hoi no! I'll not believe 
Ye bore him un his bier; 

He would not, cou Jd not leave 
Bia wretched Mary here ! 

But why — ah ! why 
Beams not hia eye 
Upon me now 1 
Uke toach of iteai, 
I fml— I feel 
A cold handonmytoow! 



Acroeslhia dark ibya. 

KiDdHeaveD.IamUeft! . 

Wltere hides the dove 

Save 01 its maitei'a breaat 7" 

Bgmngi aha on the poliahed hara, 

Ere the broken wordi were mid ; 
Ah ! the ateet bridge awingai and jan 

'Neath hei light, but hanied traad. 
Now ahe panna on hei way — 

BlonD-eloude veil the midnigfat aky — 
LigbtBlng-flaihfa o'er hei play — 

SwiA the wild wind daiteth by ! 
O '. that mtttkaa ! how it awella 

Ob the reuteaa maideti'* aai, 
liko an hnndred deep-toned belli 

Ringing o'er a ■oldier'a Uei ! 
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Banner-aduiDHt^ lliwti bcr hair 

Wildly on UwrUog sale* 
Blindinf ia tin %)itBinf'i glani, 

Yet tbat Tonng gsl doea not qnail ! 
No ! ahe quail* not ; for her eye 

ReaU upon a phaDtam fiora ; 
Wbrle sbe deama tier lover a'lgjti, 

Heeda ehe not the driving lUiai. 
Vil it camea with giant force, 

Death, dcatruelioa in ita Itlnr, 
Sweeping, in ita whiriwind ooniae, 

Hal7 Id the depiha below ! 
Swift, a* e'er Itis wild deer bonndii 

FhIIi afae 'mid the lemptial'a peal. 
And poor Mary'a aalhem aouoda 

FioiD that Uigbland Harp of Staol ! 



SEASON AND FANCY. 

AK jtl-I-EaORT. 

We saw two cbtldren sporting in a garden. Arotmd them were 
plants and shrubs, fruits and flowers, of the richest and rarest kind, in- 
termingled as though Nature and Art had combined to make another 
£den for their pleasure. They were boy and girl ; the boy somewhat 
the senior, of giaver mien, and one formed ia fairest and worthiest 
mould, while the sober majesty that so evidently characterized him, 
told of thought deep and abiding — thought that would look beyond the 
mere externals of existence, and seek food In wisdom and true knowl- 
edge. The girl was, indeed, fair to look upon, but she was far more 
than that. Beauty, and Grace, and Love, had so gathered about her, yoa 
scarce saw any, yet knew them all. 

She had plucked of the garden's wealth, and now, seated with her 
brother on a green moss-bank, twined the bright-hued flowers about 
his person ; while her light touch, and joyous smile, and gay langh 
shot an occasional gleam across his thoughtful features. 

Then spoke the girl, " Brother, how changed you are ! Why are 
you so alill, now ? See, t have brought the gayest flowers, and with 
them weaved this garland. Come, Brother, let me place it on your 
heikd i and then its beauty may banish thence that darkness on yonr 
face which chills me so ! *rhis will become you well ; and there, in 
the very centre, see the pure Hyacinth, true emblem of a sister's lo»e." 

She kissed him then, and the darkness did vanish, as he gave back 
thai Sister'skiss, and turned to took on her lightsome form, and touched 
the golden curls that played about her face. But that darkness cwne 
again, as he replied, " Dear Sister, in truth, I love you well ; in that, 
at least, I am not changed. Yet, Fancy, know you not that grsv* 
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coDcems now cbU toe Imbm, nor will that I shill longer mingl* iil 
your gay sports 1 These pretiy things you bring ma, [de«M ; but 
pleasnie's buiqaet will not fill the mind. I must not stay lo play 
with these. 'Twas told me some time since, by one whose whitened 
lock might »orify hie tale — who rested by me on this spot, that yonder, 
on that mountain's top, a gem was placed, that he who found might 
have. His name was Wisdom, and the gem was Wisdom's — most es- 
teemed of all. On him who has it, all men look, with love and Terer* 
ence. It aheds its light of truth and knowledge on his path ; and the 
brightness of its rays are thrown on him, seeming as hie own. That 
gem must be minn ; »nd see, Sieier, that long asceni-~how rugged, 
steep, and pathless ; besat with obstacles ; and the briar and foul-weed 
we intertwined along. There are no fair things, no fiuwers, no fruits ; 
all is toil snd difficulty without ceasing. Say, then. Sister, must I toy 
with thtise ? They will not assist ; they only binder and divide that 
constant thought I should place there. Yes ! I must leave you now, 
bright Fancy, with all your bright pleasing treasure, and strive for 
what becomes me more." 

" Oh, Brother !" replied the girl, " think not that I would binder , 
yoa. There is much for yon to do, and Fancy would gladly Irad 
her gentle aid. And why may not she aid ? Let her go too ! You 
say the way is long md rugged ; that there are not gayaorae things to 
please. But Fancy may furnish, or create all these, nor wander from 
your side. She goes nowhere bereft of treasures, all her own. She 
will carry hence these flowerets, which wilt nut wither in her tender 
care. They love her kindly nursing, and will be bright and fresh is 
lU jdaces ; Fancy may smooth the path of Reason. She will stray 
beyond — around that mountain's base, on its sides, even op its steep 
ascent, and the gem, when found, she will have placed in a bed of 
glowing beauties, that it may reflect their colorings, and seem a thou- 
Mnd fold more worth. In the way, briars shall emit sweet fragrance 
at her touch, and the thorns and foul weeds shall blossom like garden 
ahmbs. The very stones shall shed their sombre hues, and soil mossy 
coverings shall o'erlay them, lo rest your wearied head. Say, Rea- 
son, shall not Fancy go ?" And as the fair girl spoke, she leaned in 
tendemess on her brother's shoulders, while her flowing tresses fell 
lightly about him ; it was a tableau of IiOve, and Truth, and Beauty ! 
" Say, Reason" — and as she raised her large, radiant eyes to his, a 
tear-drop glistened on the lash — " shall not Fancy go ? If you leave 
ker here, when you are gone she will pine and die, or linger on, a pale 
uid sickly thing — a Harlot Minister lo Folly's pleasure I No one 
stay then direct her wayward wanderings, nor show her where to cull 
the choicest flowers. Of all these here, none will longer thrive Hnder 
ker hesvy touch, and none be leA to gather, save those glaring, scent- 
less things that please alone the rude and vulgar." 

Then again she ran from bis side, soon to return with other beau- 
ties, and weave them on her brother's head. " Now, look, Broth- 
w, in the stream, and see yourself reflected ! Fancy's gifts are o'er 
you, and, oh ! how nobly beauu^ is your whole ontwud seeming^ 
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I^MOB hu loBt none of his nnjoaty, b«eaum Futcy 4ack«d him. 
Hen may look on him with yet incraaaed reipect, urd >ee ReaMin 
with Fancy's brightness as a very God, clothed in die oDtwardncsa of 
Gnce and Beauty, while all within is trae worth and dignitr. Then 
let yonr Sister go ! All will love little Fancy, while tney wtwship 
Reaaon. Thus Reason shaU hare love end homage both. Nay ! ye« 
want not more — )o*e and homage, tributes paid to Deity itself! Then 

Ca, creature i^ a Creator, dare not despise them. Think, too, htrw 
ppy we ahall be ; your little Sister, playmate, compsnion still wiA 
you — and in your hours of toil, alleviating that— and in your honra of 
raat, bringing her charms to soothe in gentle peace. And ReaEon,shanld 
TOO not consent, there will be times when yon may wish the help of 
fancy ; for believe not that the past, your days of careless youth, yoot 
ohildhood' Irieads, all that is now, all that you lore, will fade Iroiii 
Memory ! Believe not that Honor, Fame, all the world can give, nay, 
even Wisdom's priceleus gem, will satisfy the soul ! The past wiU 
ask to life again, and what is that past untouched by Faney'H pencil T 
The heart will ask its tribute, and who like Fancy can suisfy its cn^ 
Tings ! Yon will sometimes look for little Fancy, as you love to 
call her. Then, ssy. Brother, she may go ! She will be oo hindrance, 
but the same gende, smiling, fairy creature, Oiat you see her now." 

No effort of the boy could avail against such an appeal. He atrog- 
gled for a time ; then, yielding, drew his Sister nearer, and gently 
kissed away the tearful reproach that had almost mingled with her 
loving gaze. " Yes, Fancy, we will go together. You have conqueF- 
•d that stubborn, sel6ah will that wonld have sought the gem, nor 
brought a single added charm to grace its brightness. Fancy shall be 
the companion of her brother Reason, and thus the way of both shall 
be more honored and admired. A gentle handmaid, Sister, friend, I 
know you will ever be ; end in me. Fancy, see, as ever, one to guide 
your steps and teach yon how those wayward feet may tread in use- 
fhhiesa and rectitude. Come now. Fancy, away ! Time wears on 
apace, and night will gather on us ere we travel half the road, while 
loneliness and darkness will make our task more difficult," 

A moment longer they delayed, while Fancy turned to look upon 
the garden's loveliness, and pluck fresh beauties from the store of child- 
hood treasures, lo carry thence. Then Reason led the way beyond 
Aeir litde world ; aad a tear dimmed even his eye as he gave one 
glance at Fancy and her burden, and the passing thought oocuned, 
how these woidd fade, mayhap his Sister too, long ere die work was 
done. 

They pMsed the garden bounds, and once beyond, strange and va- 
ried sight* broke on them— the works of men striving in vain pre- 
Mimptian with the works of God ; and man himself, his pigmy efforts 
and his vaunting hopes. Around the mountain's base were herded 
many ; while on the side, and yet far up, higher and still higher, lure 
and there a lone figure, bent and wearied in the labor, met their farthest 
gaze. Bnt on the summit, where lay the priceless gem, none were 
btmd. Some stopped and turned to show a glittering h«iU«, that 
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Wisdom had thrown aside — of vrotib iUelf, but baubls wheiv compwed 
wilh the gem of gems, the one that letted still untouchedi 

As our youthful pair passed on, men gazed and wondered whitbH 
they were bent. At Reason's atera fixedness of lo<^, aU quailed ; but 
again found courage in Fancy's pleasant smile, and gave a. kindly 
benison. Still on ihey went, and, as they drew nigh the tnount&in, 
those there assembled looked to see if children such as these would 
dare assay the trial. Not so mnch at Reason did ibey wonder, tot 
strength and boldness were displayed in every moiion ; but that one so 
fair and fragile — seeming as the girl should be with him ! 

Now one would aak why they ehonid go together ; and Reason 
would calmly answer, " This ie my Sister : she goes to be wilh ni« — 
te cheer and assist me ; and weak and fragile as she seems, she may 
Mjll'keeppace with the sober tread of Reason, and enliven hia lonely 
way," Or Fancy, wilh her gayest smile, would say, " We go together, 
that neither may fail ; we are bound to one another in lo?e and kind* 
ness. Fancy lives not as herself kway from Reason ; and Reason 
kindly guides, and will assist his little Sister." 

Once answered thus, none could help loving them, and ibey woa 
good-will from all. They rested in the Peaaant's cot, and met a gen- 
erous welcome ; they passed the mansion of wesdlh, and its poriak 
were thrown open for their entrance. The lowly receiTed with hum- 
ble respect — the great with kindly courtesy. Nor did they hastMi hf 
without leaving memorials of ihemaelves. Reason would diaconrse in 
the way, uidhis words were received more ^adly and treasured more 
carefully, because Fancy added her gifts. These were intermingled, 
and stored away together ; so that when the young and lightheartetl 
sought pleasure in the gifts of Fancy, they found profit also in lh« 
trudis of Reason ; and when the aged or ihoughtful conned again ths 
lessons of Reason, their youth was revived, and their hearts tuned in 
gayer symphony with the mingled flowers of Fancy. 

Thus on they went, dispensing light and favor — receiving love and 
homage. Onward and now upwaid still they journeyed, ne'er fig- 
ging in the way. They toiled over every difficulty — labored ihrougfa 
every trial— braved every danger together in their aims. When Fancy 
wandered. Reason called her back again ; from every dauger of the 
way protected her, and safely bore her through them all. And Fancy 
watched her Brother's mood, to gather from it how to guide herself. 
At limes she walked by hia side, with all the sober gravity of woinu>- 
hood ; forgot her wonted sports ; now silent, now shafHng a quesOon 
to the thoughts that shaded Reason's brow. Again, she rambled freely 
under her Brother's eye, or sat by his side in gayest toilet, and dis- 
played again the yet beauteous flowers she had borne from the garden, 
or sang to him some story of the past, or spoke of their childhood heme. 
She plucked fresh flowers from the mountain's side, weaved about him 
those already gathered as they went ; or hung a garland o'er his head 
through which to gaze on those above, or now beneath, to gather in ili 
folds the brightness far below. As Reason found a bauble and won- 
dered how like (bat was -Wisdom's real gem. Fancy paused widi hn 
Fairy Much to nuke it more alike, and stored it with her other nam*. 
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vtmm, u mil of worth, tfaough not the Tea]. Many of these fell in their 
way, and as they moimted hig^her, their *alhe became more appar«it, 
and Fancy's painting grew more rich. Often would Fancy take these 
nifflic gems, and coloring on them Reason's lessons with her own 
pencil, throw them far down die moontain to those already passed, 
or lingering at the base. 

Thus on they journeyed in love and hope, while success now gleamed 
before them. The summit, that they toiled after, grew more distinct, 
sad Fancy often caaght a glimpse, in the distance, of the prize they 
sought. None had reached as far as they ; and their hopes increased 
la they passed on above all others. 

Yet changes had come orer them. Each onward step had brought 
its change ; for time was busy eren as themselves. As Age drew on 
them, and toilsome efforts left their touch on Reason, often did he 
panse at Fancy's tale, and gaze upon her increased store of beauties ; 
for tboagh the hand of time had touched her too, it fell lightly as the 
soA hand of a Perfecter, rather than the rude Destroyer's. Aad Rea- 
son's tread was firmer too ; no weakness came with years, bat rather 
Mrength, and stronger resolution. His eye was fixed more steadily on 
the object of his toil ; and he strove onward with unbending courage, 
and hopes now lightened into expectation. He had little csre to take 
of Fancy ; for she had schooled herself completely to his purpose, 
and never yielded more to her conceits than when they fkvored this. 
Her store lud been increased beyond alt computation, and yet it never 
weighed too heavily on her atill lightsome frame. She bore it with an 
ease and grace that made it seem another charm thus set about her. 
No porUon had been lost — all was there yet, arranged with every skill ; 
and when she brought them forth to deck her brother, as of old, they 
made him look, in truth, ^e counterpart of Deity. The Majesty that 
erst while sat upon his countenance, had been augmented many fold, 
and as he stood on the mountain's verge, thus noble's coming, and with 
Fancy's gifts fidl decked, mortals below did hom^e, and bowed in 
adoration as to a God. 

Then Fancy's prophecies were fulfilled ! Now, on they journeyed 
to the end, and faltered not, or hesitated as that end drew near. One 
more last effort, and the prize is gained ! They stand even on the 
summit, and gaze from that height on the distance they have come ! 
Then Reason reaches to the gem, and, holding it, he drinks io rapture 
Ihe pure freshness of its beauties. And Fancy gathers all her treas- 
ures and weaves them round her Brother's head, and in the centre, there 
on his forehead, places the long sought gem, which gleams and spar- 
kles in the light, and reflects the thousand various buea. 
. Then Reason turns again his look upon the earth beneath ; and thus 
crowned, the gem of Wisdom deep-set in the glowing wreath of Fancy, 
he dans his radiant looks abroad. Swift sparkles from his brow 
gleam forth, and fall in showers upon mankind. They are gathered 
by the crowd, and scattered, and kindled till the whole earth glows 
with brightness ; and through all, in the midst of all, stilt gleams that 
single gem, Mt on the brow of Reason— encompassed by the bow of 
Vmof. c. s. w. 
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SFIBITUAL HARMOHIEa 



The naluial world is full of music. From hiU and dale, from 
meadow and wild-wood, thece come to our ears the low, aweet note* 
of a beautiful melody. The waving forests are joyous with the songs 
of birds. The gentle rustling of the green boughs blends with the 
sad moaning of the wind through the mountain pine ; and the bright 
waterfall, with its meiry dashing, adds its notes of joy. Nor are these 
ail. There is a sweeter and a nobler str&in. The busy hum of hn- 
maa Lfe is ever sotmding on around us, with its mingled notes of 
pleasure and of toil ; its tones of sorrow blending with those of joy. 
The shouts of labor are echoed from valley and hiB-top, and answered 
back from peaceful homes with the sounds of contentment and happi- 
ness. There come too the lushing winds from their mountain homes, 
which, blending with the roar of waters, form one mighty anthem of 
sublime, eteru^ harmony. ABd this harmony has been aouodiug on 
forever. Never since the moniing of creation has it been silent, and 
while the world shall stand it can never cease. The sounding sea 
will beat against its rocky bounds forever. The ruahing winds will 
still be heard in the gentle music of the zephyrs, and the deep roar of 
the winter storm. Still will breathe forth the rustling of the forest 
boughs, and the joyous streamlet will atill go dancing to the ses. 

But is iheie no music save that of the natural world ? Are thera 
no harmonies but [hose of the material creation 1 Can it be that, while 
thus throughout nature the voice of God is, as it were, ever speaking 
to us in tones of love, and harmony, and joy, within the soul aJl ia 
silent and voicelesa 1 Are all melodies to be hushed in death ; and 
is the soul, that here swells with the harmonies of nature, as they 
reach it through the organs of sense, to be crushed beneath the sod 
that covers its clayey tenement, forevermore a silent, cheerless thing I 
No wonder, then, the grave is sad and gloomy. No wonder men 
shrink back from its dusky portals. No wonder the soul shudders, as 
the dark waters of death come in upon il, if the land of spirits is thus 
voiceless, and the sweet principles that cheered it here are to be thus 
obliterated forever. 

But it is not — it cannot be so. That which was made in the direct 
image of God ia not such a duU, decaying thing. Unlike the forms of 
matter about it, it possesses within itself toe springs of its own life, and 
the sources of its own happiness. And as il is in its nature im-. 
mortal, so, though every thing material perish, it will still live on, filled 
with its own fulness. The soul is itself the noble instrument. It pos- 
sesses its own eternal harmonies ; harmonies that amid all the changes 
of the material world, through all the convulsions of society, and ovef 
all the din of nations, sound on, age aAer age, ever the same ; and 
which, as they ate independent of matter, wiU still be heard when tba 
mightiest monuments of human skill and art shall have crumbled to 
Tuina, and this world itself have perished in <^ fioftl wreck of time^ 
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And now, gentle reader, we will inquire in eimple, sober Eoglish, 
What are ihese melodies of the spirit — what the elements of this har> 
mony, and if they be indeed immortal 1 And I answer, they are the 
principles of truth and beauty. And first of truth. 

From the dim and distant past its tones come to us like the deep 
harmonies of a mighty anthem. Now swelling forth in strains of 
grandeur and power ; rousing within the soul its ready echoes; sweep- 
ing oyer its chord as the night wind over the strings of the soft jEoIi- 
an. Now in subdned and gentle tones it breathes upon the silent 
spirit, waking its thousand tilumbering fancies, touching its liner sen- 
Bibililies, and bringing before it visions of a purer, brighter world. Or 
yet, when crushed by the arm of power, and trodden down beneath the 
faeei of despotism, its lowly plaint is heard, stealing forth from the 
broken strings of freedom's harp, like the sad nail of mourners for the 
dead. Such is the world's history. What spirit does not now swell 
with the strains of ancient glory ? What heart does not beat higher 
St the mention of Marathon and Thermopylae T We read that during 
the tyrannical sway of the thirty tyrants at Athens, the " bema" was 
taroed to the land side, and all instruction in oratory forbidden, that 
the flashing sea might not awaken the glorious recollections of their 
past history, or the stirring tones of eloquence revive the spirit of 
Grecian liberty. Well did those tyrants know the power of these 
spiritual harmonies, and with terrible skill did they rouflle those chords 
of the soul. And these harmonies have ever been sounding through 
the world — principles which, though they hare lain buried for ages, 
when again they begin to live, the soul recognizes as parts of its own 
existence. Why is it that the histories of Greece, the birth-place of 
liberty ; of Rome, the majestic throne of law, still lire and brighten, 
while hundreds of other states, powerful in arms and mighty in con- 
quest, have perished as forgotten things in the general wreck of time ? 
The answer is, that there originated principles that affect our common 
humanity — those immortal principles of liberty and law, which are, 
and ever must be, the light and safeguard of the world. These con- 
stitute their glory, their vitality, their immortality, for the record of 
Aose states can never perish, their memory can never die ; and now, 
tliTongh the lapse of centuries, they beam on us as fresh and radiant 
as they shone in the brightest days of Grecian or Roman glory. 

Such are the harmonies of principle ; and, as they have ever exist- 
ed in the past, so we believe they are immortal. Whenever or where- 
ever their music is heard, its tones are echoed and reechoed like the 
sonnds of that fabled mountain whose echoes can never cease. Amid 
die snow-clad Alps, their song resounds, and from afar the Scottish 
mountaineer sends back his glad response. It was this that waked 
within the iron soul of Cromwell the strains of liberty. It was this 
that pealed forth from the cannon of Lexington and Bunker's Hill ; 
diat nerved the souls of the silent patriots more sternly than the wildest 
War-song ; and it is this that now floats with the stirring strains of 
Ae Maraaillea over the vine-clad hills of regenerated France. 
Such, too, are the melodies of kindness and love ; and desolate in< 
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deed would tliis world be, wiihout them. They give to it all ita iManty 
ud its loveliness. True we may admire mere human greatneBs ; we 
may stand in awe of arbitrary and majestic power ; but we can never 
love it. There is a still voice within the aoul, telling it that goodness 
is its trae greatness, and mercy its noblest action. But more. With- 
out this principle there can be no immortality of even earthly fame. 
Let u8 look back through the past history of the world, and ask our- 
selves. What gives to the greea spots, we see here and there, their 
freshness T The answer will be, Mercy. It is here that man, on the 
toilsome march of human desiiny, has received rest for his weariness 
ind balm for his wounds. And these spots will ever be dear to onr 
heaits. We seem to feel in this great bond, which lit^s us with lh« 
past, that the kindness thus done to our fellow-man is done to us, 
and recognize, in this holy principle, the true melody of the soul. 
This it is that gives us an interest in the past, and, forgetting the 
greatness of mere power, and the glitter of false glory, we seajTch for 
these tffight and^iving spots, as the traveler on the deeert searches toi 
the wat«r-spriog3. 

I have said that this is one strain of the soul's hannony. It is rather 
Ihe theToe of this harmony, that in which all others blend. And this 
principle is independent of circtimstances. Amid all the rage of hu- 
man passions, it has never been wholly forgotten. Through the smoke 
of battle its rays have gleamed forth, like flashes of sunlight in the in- 
tervals of the storm ; it has shone in the tyrant's dungeon, and cheered 
the dark abode of human suffering. Ita tender strains have mingled 
with the groans of death, falling, 

" Like cfaoiceat rausic, on ths ear 
Of him who thought to iKe nnmoamBd." 
And as it has lived through all the past, and is in ita nature immortal, 
so we believe it will still live forever. 

The harmonies of troth dwell in the sout. Where else have they ex- 
isted through the confusion, the turmoil, the min of ages ? Men, in their 
generation, have come and gone, like the leaves of the forest, but yet, 
truth lives on, ever the same. The scholar, from deathless devotion at 
her pure shrine, has passed away, as a bright vision, from earth. Yet 
his memory has lingered, like the golden clouda at sunset ; and his 
thoughts are with us still, in their beauty and their freshness. Such is 
Ihe immortali^ of truth. Its home is in the soul. Its gentle music 
cotnes to us from the past, like the strains of some sweet melody, once 
heard, and never to be forgotten. " The sages of far antiqui^ still live 
in their deathless words." The deep, swetliag tones of the blind harper 
still vibrate on the air ; now tender with affection ; now light and joy- 
ous ; and now, in their aublime ecboings, filling the soul with visions 
of grandeur and glory. Still we hear the cry of Liberty, as it burst ftom 
the lips oi Demosthenes ; its notes ring in our ears, fire our soole, and 
we ate ready to exclaim, with the spirit of ancient freedom, 
" Load w to FfailiFvri lord 1 
Lat D* umqDR Idiii, w As." 
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And what, but these ipiritual melodies, awaked in the mind oi Mil- 
toa those lealizationB of beauty, those raptures of bliss, those pand 
and mighty coacaplions, that, blending like tl;e anthem of the wiads, 
filled his soul with the music of heaven ; creating within a world of 
light and glory, brighter than the day that beamed on bis sightless 
eyeballs ; and waking his spirit with celestial songs, as the soul of 
Beethoven was ravished with the music of his own sweet symphonies, 
long afler his senses were dead to every sound ! 

In science, too, such is the true harmony of the Universe ; such the 
true music of the spheres ; such the sweet tones of that melody that, 
falling to Kepler from the stars, filled his soul with raptures like those 
of Angels' sons upon the plains of Bethlehem. 

Not is this less true of poetry. Itself the music of the soul, its 
harmonies are those of truth. Its sources are in the heart, with its 
sweet fountain of affection, springing up in beauty, and flowing forth in 
love ; now melting in tenderness, now buoyant with hope ; now swell- 
ing with sonow ; now throbbing with the quick pulsations of Joy; 
clinging in fondness where it first fastens, with an afTection holy, true, 
and lasting; which no time can weaken, no separation destroy; which 
' lives through the long night of despair, which burns brightly amid the 
deepest gloom. In the soul, to^, stirred with wild, terrible emotions ; 
tmnultnous with strong passions ; raging with burning desires, like the 
deep movings of the troubled sea ; or swelling with thoughts of its 
nature and its destiny, till lost in its own fulness. Here is the home 
of poetry — here its birthplace. Its music is but the blended harmo- 
nies of the soul. 

It is with poetry as with eloquence. The Orator has not to create 
new feelings, to kindle new passions in the aoul. He has only to 
arouse those that there lie slumbering. The thought may have 
place in a thousand breasts, dim and shadowy; the thought, which the 
possesor can scarcely analyze, to which he dare not give utterance, 
ttnd thus it is powerless. But when this thought bursts In clear, riug- 
ing tones, from the lips of eloquence, then it is that the spirit awakes 
to action. 

So with poetry. It is but the expression, in living characters, of 
thoughts and feelings which lie hid in each man's breast ; waking to 
life the slumbering passions ; filling the soul with thronging fancies, 
till rising above the gross and sensual, to the pure and spiritual, swell- 
ing with strange emotions, panting with unutterable desires after some- 
thing higher and holier, it feels itself immortal. And thie is poetry in 
its sublimest forms, whether adorned by the beautiful imaginings of 
fiction, or the more beautiful imagery of truth. 

I know we are told that poetry is the blending of mysteries, and 
that its tones are harmonious ones, when they come to us as music 
from the spirit-land. 1 know, also, that many of the noblest works of 
human genius are deeply tinged with these superstitions. Yet I think 
we shall find, on examination, that the foundations of those works 
were laid in truth, grand, massive, towering up in greatness and 
■tten^ ; while the beaniiM fictioos that accompuiy then an rallier 
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the shining garmenU in which these truths are presented to ns ; 
a ailvery vail thrown over the whole, clothing in light and beauty 
that which might otherwise appear stem and forbidding.. With Ho- 
meri it is not the beauteous garb alone, in which he has clothed his 
thoDghta, that we admire. It is the thoughts theinselres ; the true 
ud beaatiful pictures of social life ; the deep workings of the human 
Html; the viridneaa of the scenes to which he introduces us; the 
beauty of the landscape he spreads out around us ; the bright sky over 
onr hettds ; the music that fills the air. And so with the tragic poeta. 
It is not the machinery of their plays which has rendered them im- 
mortal. It is the snblime truths they present; the embodiment of 
ihose grand conceptions which are ever struggling into existence, and 
which every ularf feels ore true ; and the fairy robes in which they 
are clothed resemble rather the drapery thrown around the maasive 
parts and fair proportions of the statue ; they are not the works them- 
selvee. And such must be the soul of all true poetry. All its sources 
are real, and its music is the blended harmonies of truth. 

But who shall wake for ns the strains of that mightier anthem, the 
sublime harmonies of principle, the principles of freedom, the echoes 
of liberty, that have ever been sounding through the world, swelling 
and strengthening, till now their thunder-tones are sending faiatneas 
and despair through the ranks of despotism. Though sometimes 
drowned in the clash of arms, still they have never been silent ; and 
when the smoke of battle has cleared away their music is again heard, 
like the melodies of that statue, which, silent through the night, is 
wont to greet, with its mysterious tones, the rising aun. Such are 
the harmonies of the soul. They are ever-living — ^linked together • 
and blended in its melodiea ; and as in the mind of the wandering 
Switzer, the songs of his native hills, wherever heard, call up all ihe 
fond associations of kindred and home ; so, when one strain of theM 
spiritual harmonies is sounded, it wakes the memory of all the rest. 

And these are immortal, for they dwelt in the soiil, and thia we 
know to be immortal. This it is that links us with the past and with 
the future. And in this hope we look forward with joy and exnltatim 
to that time when the melodies Of earth shall be lost in the anthems 
of heaven — whose harmonies we know must be those of the soul, foi 
it shall then be lieed from the body, which is here its feeble instru- 
ment. 

Noble, sublime prospect ! The ceaseless anthem of the winds will 
one day be heard no more. The endless roar of ocean will yet ■ 
be hushed in peace. But truth once bom can never die. It wilt 
live on, ia its nature infinite and boundless ; and the soul, wherever 
it catches its tones, will respond to the strain. No wonder, then, the 
artist faaa represented her in forma of beauty. She is all glorious, 
with her robes of white and her eye of lire, foreshadowing, even 
through the veil of this dark world, the glory that shall enshroud her 
when she stands revealed in immortality. 
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OUB NATIONAL HISTORY. 



tion of facta Aod events reapecting nations, or staiea ; a tecord of 
erents in the order in whicb they happened, with their caoses and 
effects." 

The Btody of History, howerer, would have little claim upon our 
aerioua notice. Were it limited to the mere knowledge of iheae (acta 
and erentu, and an inquiry respecting the time when they occurred. 
It ia of very little consequence for ua to know that Alexander once 
atrode over the earth like a giant ; that Cteaar croaaed the RubioMi ; 
that Ariatides lived the " Just/' thai Calo died in deapaii at Uuca; 
that Ai3|;uBtua reigned, and Horace aung ; that Luther preached, and 
Ute Vatican thundered ; that Troy was, and th&t Babylon hath fallen ; 
that Rome no longer sways the sceptre of (he world ; that natimi af- 
ter nation hath risen, and perished at the meridian of its glory. All 
this is of comparatively little consequence. 

Yet it does concern us to know the koto, or the wiy, nations be- 
came disungttiahed ; what path they trod to the summit of human 
a; what caused their overthrow and ruin. To study History 
t, we must, as if by magic, cauae the ages that have fled (o paaa 
before us, as in a grand moving diorama ; and, as they pasa, note care- 
folly all the changing scenes of rising and falling nationa ; their ge- 
nius, laws, and customs ; the circumstances which gave them exist- 
ence, or distinction ; the character, talents, vittuea, vices, of those 
who swayed the sceptre, or had influence in their popular assemblies, 
OS state councils. 

In this manner we learn, as it were, by obMTvation, the principles of 
government, the laws and civil polity of natitms, the castoms of so- 
ciety, the conduct of men in all ages and imder all circmnstuices. 
In this way we shall learn that the history of every nation has de- 
veloped some impwtant truth, or taught some instructive moral. 
They teach by example, and show us the practical operation, at various 
Umes and under varying circumstances, of principles, that have ever 
had more or less influence upon national and individual character. 

The experienoe of the Past ought not to be to ua like the Men 
lights of a vessel, showing the traces of her path by the curling ed- 
dies and swellijig waters btkiad ,' but like the strong and brillisnl bozo 
light, that peers far into the darkness before, guiding the pilot into a 
safe way. It is thus that we shall be enabled to read, with almost as 
much certainty as from a book, die futm'e destiny of nations and indi- 
viduals,'each of whom has some cbu'acterietic. 

Greece, the land of poetry and song, the home of the muses, the 
dwelling-plaee of the gods, ia whose honor altars smoked upon every 
hill-top, and incense loaded every breeze ; whose sylvan groves were 
cherished shrines, whose fountains and whose stieams were each a 
Naiad or a Nymph ; Greece was the land of iHAoiNAtiON. 

Rome laid ^ fonndatian of her walls in priDciplss aiming to 
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streDgdien faei govenutrant and protect ber cilizenB, asd ahe-p^tulfy 
extended her sway till she made her pover felt to the ende of the 
earth. She made the privilege of Roinan citizenship to be one of 
the greatest hoo«s <^ the trorld, and the very name of Roman an al- 
BOBt flure guaranty sgaintt outrage and oppression in ereiy clime, and 
amonj; all nations. Rome was too laud of law. 

England, too, tho home of the brare, the land of great men and of 
ncMe deeds — ancestral England, whose merchant oc whose warrior- 
ke^a part the waters of oFery sea, whose " Jack" receives the hom- 
age or respect of every flag, whose walls are wood and whose defend- 
ers iron, the strong arm of whose protection reaches to the remotest 
corners of the j^obe — England, which, uniting the recollection of its 
ancient ^ory with the strong power of the popular element, formed a 
constitution &at gave her piedominaoce orer all nations — England ex- 
hibits the power of law and const it ut ion. 

Bat what shall we say of otn own beloved country 1 If other na- 
tions have taught lessona to the world, what can be learned from this 
land ? If others have developed important truths and illustrated great 
principles, or furnished instructive inorale, what truth, or principle, or 
moral, is not found in our historv 1 Indeed, it seems that, as it had 
remained for the immortal Washington to blend in himself all that had 
ever been considered generous, good, and brave, to be the perfect mo- 
del of a perfect man, so Providence has made this nation to show 
f(Mlh tho most perfect model of government ever seen, and to be the 
almoners of the purest laws, and the depositary of Uie richest and 
choicest blessings for the entire race. 

At whatever period we pause to meditate upon our history, we can- 
not fail to be impressed with the existence and prominence of these 
truths. Linger, for a moment, upon the eariy settlement of this land, 
and there yon will trace, in living lines, the grand triumph of noble 
and elevated principle over every opposing obstacle. 

Our fathers ! who were they T The thought, the bare mention of 
their name, sends a thrill of honest pride through every true Ameri- 
can heart, more pleasing, more inspiriting, than blood ever felt, traced 
back in line of famed ancestral kings. 

Puritsn ! it is a name that is associated with the civil and the reli- 
gious rights of man — the rights of eelf-goTemment, of conscience, 
and independent thought — the very embodiment of the great principles 
of Liberty. It is another name for high-souled feeling, noble daring, 
unbending rectitude, inflexible resolution, deep devotion, and ardent 
piety. 

Yea, they were Puritans ! and I would' I had the power so to por- 
tray their exalted character, that it might be written deep, and yet 
deeper, as with a " pen of iron and the point of diamond," upon the 
tablet of every man's heart. But I have not the power. I cannot 
describe it. It is above description. It is enstamped upon every 
thing they have handed down to their posterity. They were men 
whom Providenc« seems to have raised up for the express purpose df 
lowing to the woiid that g tm ii n o lAertj/ was not merely a Uiing to be 
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talked <tf, to Im the theme of the poet's song, to be eulogized by the 
orator, to be jwayed for by the good ; but something to be felt, to bo 
adopted, to be inwoTon into the very fibres of die heart, and acted out 
in erery-day life — something that belooga to man, as man — a thing not 
to be yielded to power, nor sold for gold, but a birtkright — an unalien- 
able gift from the hand of a rigbteoua and independent God. For 
this they were willing to sacrifice every thing. Home, lands, kin- 
dred, the graves of their fathers, possessed no charms for them, wbile 
Mt was not theirs freely to enjoy and lully to exercise. They were 
the means of, and the chief pioneers in, the political renovatiMi of 
Europe. 

The lore of Liberty burned in their bosoms like a pent np fire. 
England, with all its boasted freedom, was not a land of freedom for 
them. While the Stuarts sat upon the throne, they irere true hearted 
Englishmen, and their hearts beat high with the pride of s people 
distinguished, for half a score of centuries, among the nations of the 

But wfaen they aonght to make England the home of a Jree people, 
and establish there the laws and institutions of a free people, they as- 
sailed ancient and deep-rooted prejudices and castoms ; and, in the 
struggle that followed, some of England's best blood was poured oat 
aa a sacrifice upon this sacred altar. The strong and relentless srm 
of persecution drove them forth from their native land, yet they sur- 
rendered not a particle of Heaven's precious, invaluable booa ; and 
when they commenced their journey, it was the departure of the no- 
blest spirits of the British Isle. 

They found a temporary home in Holland. But how could Hol- 
land, kjng-ridden, oircumscribed Holland, hold the expansive spirit of 
Liberty ? They needed a morld for their dwelling-[dace. Their 
spirits thirsted for an atmosphere tainted by no tyrant's breath, and a 
land trammeled by no despot's sway. They were no enthusiasts — no 
political dreamers — no commercial speculators, like the Greeks — ^no 
avaricious adventurers, like the Spanish. They were not men tired 
of civilized life, seeking the hermit's home, or a grave in solitude. 
No ! They were noble, calm, reflecting, sober-minded men. 

What an eventM day was that for the world, when they crossed the 
narrow plank connecting them to all they held most dear, and with a 
cheerttil farewell embarked tbe hopes of a freedom which the old 
world knew not, the image of which they had conceived, and to the 
possession of which, Hope, like a star in the dark portals of the West, 
pointed her " radiant finger," aa in reserve for them there. 

They came at last, wafled by no mild breeze to fertile fields and 
dewy meads, but to a hard uid wintry coast, swept by December's 
piercing blast, barren and bleak, yet free and mibounded. They saw, 
perchance, no forms of living men, but as they looked upon each 
other, pale, and emaciated, and shivering widi the cold. They heard 
no sound but the ocean's roar, and the deep-loned voice of one of dielr 
number, struggling in prayer to express emotions too deep for utter- 
ance. This, then, wsa the answer to their fervent {vcyets, the bliss- 
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fill conaummation of lh» cherished dssire of iheii Bonis, sad this was 
ft satisfying portion for their souls. And there, upon that cold and 
nigg«d cliff, when prayer had ceased, strange as it may seem, — 

" Ibey HIli;! 
And the Btan baud, and the ■<■, 
And the Bounding alea of the dim voods rang 
To the anthem* of the free." 

Yes, from their knees they rose, and with s cheerful smile they looked 
sronnd them on the dreary waste, and from their swelling hearts burst 
forth their 

" hjmns of hrftj cbMr. 
That Ondk tha deptiia of the deserf a gtoom," 

for they sato and felt that then ihey were free indeed. 

This was a living example of energy growing out of true princi- 

Eles. From this time forward to the period of the Resolution, their 
istory affords an impressive iUustratiou of the practical resolts when 
the energies of man are directed in the right channel. The nations 
of olden time had energy enough, but it was energy misdirected — en- 
ergy worthy of a better cause and a higher aim. 

Such was Rome. War was the object of her ambition and her ef- 
forts, her glory and her boast. To lead a triumphal procession along 
the Sacred Way, and up the Sacred Mount — to wear the wreath of 
victory — was an honor infinitely greater, in the estimation of her citi- 
zens, than to sit upon a throne of ivory, or wear the diadem of the 
Cnaars, without the glory of heroic deeds. 

Not BO with o^ fathers. Theirs was a moral and intellectual strug- 
gle, and theirs, a moral and intellectual triumph. They came to a 
land unmarked by the foot-prints of civilized life — a wilderness, whose 
silence hati hitherto remained unbroken, save by the song-birds' carol, 
the wild beasts' howl, the fearful death-whoop of the savage, the tem- 
pest's roar, and the catsract's thunder. 

Without resources, wasted and enfeebled by disease, exiles from 
their native land, hut with firm and unwavering confidence in the God 
above, here they rested their weary feet, and here, as the first act of 
obedience and love, they erected the staadaid, and flung to the breese 
the banner of the Croas. Before them the forest melted fast away. 
Comfort apd plenty chased away poverty and want. The merry hum 
of labor, the clack of the busy mill, were heard on every side, and, 
in die language of inspiration, "the wilderness and solitary place 
were glad for them, and the desert rejoiced and blossomed as the 
lose." 

They erected States, in whose ctmstitution rational liberty, in its 
highest sense, is made consistent with the restraints of just snd 
wholesome laws. They opened the highways of knowledge, giving 
liberal instruction to all classes of society, sad founded colleges for 
the promotion of titersture and science. They enjoyed and main- 
lained the institutiODs of the Gospel fot the religious wel&re of th« 
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p«ople ; yet, in their active zeal, with unyielding tenacity, did they 
adhere to the pority and simplicity of priroitife days, discarding, at 
once and forever, the tinseled drapery sod gandy show of snperstitiotiB 

In their wanderings, like £neas of old, who snatched his house- 
hold gods fiom the crackling flames tuid bore them safe to the Auso- 
nian shores as the dearest objects of bis earthly love, so they bionght 
with them what most on earth tiley valued — Liberty, Letters, and Re- 
ligion in its pnrity. It ia true they did, for a time, sidn&it to the form 
of English gOTemmeat and laws, ao far, at leaat, aa their rights were 
unmolesfed by the mother land ; but when the hand of the ruthless 
tyrant touched upon these, they spurned the name and form of English 
domination. 

Here originated the Rerolution. It was but the natural working of 
those principles that had been handed dowR ftom one generation to 
another, from the time that the pure incense of humble prayer first as- 
cended from the first f&raily sltsr on Plymouth rock. It was from the 
Bible that they derived their ideas of liberty ; and religion and liber^ 
were to them, as they are to na, one and inseparable. With such a 
basis the people of no country can be enslaved. They must be free ; 
they cannot avoid it. 

' But this Revolution was the means of die development of new po- 
litical troths ; that is, the inalienable rights of man, as set forth in (hs 
Declaration of Independence, were then for the first time established 
upon a tangible, sure foundation. Then was framed that constitatioa 
which is the chief cinner-etone of om Republic, the glory of onr 
land, and the admiration of the world. This, together with the De- 
claration, were but the expression of principles deep-rooted in every 
American heart, princiiHes that were tanght daily at every beaitfa in 
the land. 

Our subsequent history has been bnt a fiiller illustration of the great 
principles of freedom. They permeate the mass as perfectly, and 
move, in each of us, as naturally and unconsciously aa the vital air 
we breathe. 

The pennanence of our infant institutions is, indeed, regarded by 
some as problematical ; yet, in looking ovw the history of the worM 
fw the last two centmies, where, in the old world, has any thing, 
either in modes of government or reUgions faith, disi^ayed less muta- 
bility than the inatitntions which the Puritans brought into being ? 

It has been ever a favorite saying among crowned heads, that " the 
people could not govern themselves i" and on this ground they pre- 
dicted the earty downfall of this RepuUic. Still, ^ler the lapse Ol 
more than half a century, here it stands, secure, a living episde, in 
which all men may read and know that self-government is not only 
possible, but that it is the only form under which the mind ia purely 
free to expand and vigorously exercise its highest powers. 
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SECOLLEcnONS OF THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 

I HAvs oAen thiragfat it •tnui|;e, tb«l while a tour to Europe is dailjr. 
becoming more iodispensable to what is oalled 'a finished edueatioit,' 
■nd while a desire to see the Old World ia conatantly gaining groond 
among all wha have it in their power, there ia, comparatiTely, bo little- 
cnrioaity to become familiar with om own land. 

The yoDth sigha lo behold ^e coiinlrie»,'Df which, from hie earliest 
years, he har heard, and read, and thought so much. He longs to 
mingle in the busy whirl of London ; to revel amid the gayelies of 
Paris ; or to wander in lands hallowed by the memories of the past. 
From tLe halla of bis Alma Matei he steps on board the ateamer, 
looking forward with eager impttience to his first riew of a foreign 
shore. MonAs, perhaps years, iu« epeat abroad ; his wanderings- 
guided by a wayward cnriosity, or, it may be, the worthier desire of 
knowledge. At length, his desires hare been gratified ; he kas seen 
Europe, and alt that is there to interest the stranger. He returns tO' 
his native land ; and if he has traveled with li^t motives, he can 
hardly fail to have gained much. Once home, his profession wholly 
occupies his time ; and now, haring made "the grand tour," bethink* 
it of little importance to seek interest or improvement elsewhere. 
That his OKU country may possibly be woitb seeing, somehow never 
occurs to him. A late tmirist amuaes himself, at the expense of nn 
English nobleman he met in G«rmany, who " believed tb« UnMed 
States formed the southern portion of Canada." He might have felt 
unpteasantly to meet any of his own coontrymen, who knew but little 
more of some parts ofthe United States; to whom the name of » 
" planter," suggested a ferocious individaal in a Panama hat, with » 
branding-iron in one hand and a cow-hide in die other, leading a gai^ 
of negroes to the cotton-field; aatl in whose mind the most striking 
parts of the Western coettune were a bowie-knife or two, and an un- 
limited number of pistols. 

But it is not the desire of visiting foreign Isnds, so much as ths 
want of interest in our own, to which I refer. Surely there is endngh 
within our borders to give pleasure to the citizen as well as the strui- 
ger. Its vast extant, the variety of its soil and climate, the dtffareat 
and almost opposite characten of those who inhabit its varions eeo- 
tiona, are matters of cDrioits observation. It has aacred spots, too ; 
scenes hallowed by aeaoctatioas of the past, and posaessiag a peculiar 
charm to the Americas heart. Nature has done her part to r«nder it 
Ktb^ctive. The rugged cliffs of the White MoontaiiM, vieiog' ia 
graadeor with the boasted glories of the Alps ; the plains of the snany 
South, rich with the verdiiTe of the tropica ; Uie broad prairies of the 
West ; have these no charms for the lover of Natnre ? Is tbere no 
sublimity in the thunder of Niagara, "the loejr of many waters ;" in 
the dark labyrinths of the Monarch of Caverns ; or that tremendous 
Bridge, whose single arch langha to scorn the proudest work itf hnmas 
coiurivanceT 
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Ne gmd lumia, aaitb the a^n ; lo m I, ud a trnca to monlising. 
Do joa realljr twliere. kind reader, what tout hamble Mrrant bu 
b*an trying to impreas upon yon T If ao, you have ^ready determined 
lo comnieDce youi " grand tour" tX home ; you intend to ksow Borne- 
thing of Anericui men, and maimers, and nceneiy, before you croes 
th« ocoan, to be worried by custom-boiwe officers, cbeated by foreign 
landlorda, awiodled by foreign valeta, and perhaps reqaealedio "atand 
ud deliver !" in tbeiiDellifluons acoenta which have ao ofteo enchanted 
yon, on the lipa of Tedesco, A moat patriotic and commondable res- 
olution ! You will not take it amiaa, then, if " wns who noze" attempt, 
in his humble way, to tell you aome litde about one of the wonders 
yon hope to see. 

A few years ago I made one of a amall party who set out, on a 
bright morning in August, to reach " The Cave." We had arrived the 
oTening before, at B — 'a Tavem, a noted half>way house on the Ijoo- 
iarille road, after a fatiguing stage ride of twenty-four boors. A good 
sight's rest, however, and Uie subsiaotial comforts of a firat-rate Weat- 
•m inn, refreshed us wonderfiitly ; and in high apirits we stepped into 
the " extra" atage that rattled up to the door. The baggage quickly 
filled the boot ; " all right !** — and before the grinning darkey had fin- 
iahed hia bowa and scrapes for the " qnarter," we were dashing along 
. at the rate of (en miles an hour. The Ca*e is sitaated some ten or 
twelve miles to the west of the main road, in a part of the conntiy as 
yet comparatively little cultivated. Our way lay through the foreat, 
over a road traversed onl^ by the heavy ox-cart of the fanner, except 
during the season for visitors to the Cave. Thick woods fianked both 
•idea of it, save where an area covered with " girdled" trees, or sur- 
rounded by a hastily constructed rail-fence, gave promise of a future 
•ettlement. There waa little of what connoisseurs c^ " scenery ;" in 
the forest, the ruddy tint« of autumn had not yet made their appear- 
ance, and the bright green of the Mtage gave a lefreabing, ^ough 
somewhat monotonona cast to its cool receases. 

A stage-ride of a fine morning is an admirable antidote to aileoce; 
what we bad already seen of the country, and what we expected soon 
to see, famished inexhaustible themes for conversation, and a merrier 
puty than ours never set off on a pleasHie-trip. Occasionally a somo- 
frttat unexpected addition to the company preaented itself in the per- 
aOB of our driver. He waa a capital apeciman of the Western stage- 
drivers ; an animal about as different from the English coachman, as 
can well be imagined. Picture to yourself alean, rawboned apecimen 
•f humanity, aome six feet aeven or eight, without hia shoes, loosely 
■uroanded by a well-worn suit of " Kentucky jeans ;" with a pair of 
paws approaching the size of a dinner-plate, utd aa uaderstaiuling pro- 
{Ktrtionably extensive ; the whole surmounted by a white wool hat, as 
innocent of nap as the palm of your hand, thongh not qnite so free from 
spot or stain. Beneath it, a face which might have puEzlod Lavater ; 
an enormmis mouth, " turned tip" at the comers with tobacco-juice, 
and occasionally opening to emit atraama of the same ; high cheek- 
Uhws, and Mnall gray eyes, r«stleaaly tuning from one object to ait- 
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other, witfa s lurking ezpiflBnoB of that lininor which it bo efamratw 
istic of the W«st ; noA a roice, which, b^ atme mysterioua law of u-- 
sociation, forcibly reminded me of t, dried raackecel. His comtenknea . 
betotceaed a kind of " don't care" good hmnor, and bi« gmit vu lh» 
careleas, kalf-awkward awing' of n man who is well enough coDl«ote<l 
vith biraself and every one else. 

By some uaacconn table apeciea of gymnaalicR, he would coatrivev- 
now Hid then, to twist his head down to the front window of the stag« 
to make a remark or two ; and then, resoining his upright position on 
the box, give an easy " cluck" to his horses, apparently well eatiafied 
wid) his share of Ae conrersstion. Such interraptions, however, were 
not very frequent, and rather amuaed us than otherwise. I remember 
one at this moment, which may be wonb giving. One of the party 
eipreseed a wish that soma En^ish toiiriat would pnblish a descrip- 
lion of ^B Cave, as it might be interesting to know what they thought 
of that specimen of Yankoedom. How he heard it I know not, but 
the next instant ^e driver was peeking in at the window, as the Yan- 
kees say, with an answer. " Wal, 1 reckon I know what some o'tbem 
Ettglishers think, anyhow. I dmv an Engiieh woman over to the 
Cave once, myself. She wa'n't over yonng, and as ugly as sin, I tell 
yon ; and she didn't do nothin' the whole way but ab^e Ole Kentnck 
up imd down. She aed it wsn't fit for a white mas to live in, and the 
way she made fun of every thing in it was dreadful. I gotmad 'for* 
she was done, and if she teat a woman, I wa'n't a goin' to set an' lis-. 
ten at her, so I jist turned round and sed thar was one thing Kentuck 
conld boast of anyhow, and ^at was iota o' pretty girla ! She looked 
like she was sort of discomboberated at that, and I reckon she bad 
mighty little to say agin this country arterwards." 

As we approached the Cave, the character of the country began to 
change. Coneiderable elevations and depressions in the ground ba- 
csBie frequent ; and the road was hilly and uneven. I remember ob- 
serving on one side of it a large ' sink-nole,' smne forty or fif^ feet in 
diameteif across the top, and, perhaps, t^i or twelve in deplh ; in &et, 
a natural basin. Large trees grew around it, and smaller ones on its 
sloping sides ; indications of a not very recent origin. Some have 
attribnied these appearancea to the internal workings of the eanes 
which produced the Cbv« itself, perhaps the apheaving of strata on a 
small scale. At least it would seem impossible thatthu Cave owes its 
eiislenoe to the agency of water ^one. Bnt I am anticipating. 

After a couple of hours' vide, we fonnd ourselves at the " Cav» 
HoDse ;" an edifice on the plan of the Hotels at the western Springs 
generally. That is to say, a two story building, constructed of laig* 
logs, hewn square, and fitting closely above one anothar, weather 
boarded on the outside, and plastered within. It was at least sixty 
feet in length, and a piaaza ran along the whole iront, in both storiea. 
At each end a cabin had been added to the main bnilding, jotting out 
towards the front ; opposite to one oi these, and extending in the rear, 
wu a long double cabin made in one, affording a dining-hall on the 
grooad flonr, Bsd a baU^vom above. The lAole building had hecMi 
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pnt together piecemexl. Additional ucoiamodatioBs had be«o pro- 
vided from time to time, u the number of visitore yeariy iacreued ; 
ami the beary tog framei of sSTerBl new ' cabina' atood like so maay 
gnat pig-pena on one aide, to be roofed in and compteted whenever it 
abould be coavenient. As there were comparWiToiy tew in ihe hottse, 
w« were eoon provided with rooms ; and, in them, we gladly rem&ined 
tnttil tbe welconie ranunone of lh« dinner-bell reaounded through the 
building. 

I had paased a day or two at the Cave, aome yeara preTioua to th« 
visit I am now describing ; and, cnriou to aee how my leocdlectioBk 
of it corresponded with ute nality, an honr afier dinner found me set- 
tinff ont with B. guide to exjdore " tbia aide the Tivers." A large party 
had been formed for tbe ensuing day, which we were to join ; but aU 
who wish to examine the Cava at their leisure, must enter it, at least 
once, with the guide alone, for it is daagarooa to lose sight of him, 
and with many in the party there is little opprntiwity to see any thing 
out of the tegular path. Donning an old suit, with a lamp in one 
hand and a atont Mick in ihe other, I soon found " Steve," who was 
quietly awaiting me at the entrance of the ravine which leads to the 
mooib of tbe Cave. Every one who has ever visited the Cave will 
long remember " Steve," the prince of guides. He is as insepuaUy 
connected with it as Bamum with Tom Thumb, and I really believe 
be loves it more than he does himself. A fine fellow is Steve ; a 
capital companion for sny one, and in any mood. Would you be left 
to your own tboogfata I — ^he ia as silent aa the stones anonnd yon. Are 
you disposed to talk ?— every anecdote, every adventure o<»nected 
with the Cave, is at his command, and, with the Trojan hero, he caa 
often say, "quorum magna pars fni." He is quite a musician, too; 
and many a time have I listened with pleasure to his full, manly tones, 
rebounding' and echoing from the rocky sides of the " Main Cave," or 
in the precipiioos " Pass of fil Ghor." He is a mulatto, though not a 
^ve ; and his bright black eyes and intelligent features indicate a 
capacity far above the ordinary run of his race.' 

In addition to the lamp, which all must carry, Steve bore a large 
can of oil, suspended from hia shoulder by a stout strap ; an iitdia- 
ponaable requisite, if more than an hour is to be spent in the Cave. 
The lamps are made of tin, and fastened below to a small round plate, 
IVom which three wires rise, tiMBttng in another smaller circle of tin, 
above the Dame.. A ring is fastened to this, by which they are car- 
ried. We entered the ravine already mentioned ; a deep, though 
broad gully, irregular in its course, and heavily ovushadowed by the 
trees on either side. Afiar following it far nearly a quarter of a mile, 
we' came to s litde arbor, constructed of the branches of trees, and 
containing one or two rode seats. Steve turned to me with a half- 
mischievous smile :— " You've been here a'ready, Mr. ; cwi you 

find die Caw now ! It's only ten steps off." I looked around in 
some surprise for the entranoe ; but it was nowhere to be s«en. He 
mm ad abruptly to the right, and the next moment I found myself at 
ib« month. The roof is akaoat oft a level whh the gronad, and to 
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enter, soine twenty or thirty rude atone steps must be descended. 
"Whew! how cold it ia !" " Soon used to that, sir. Take care of 
your lamp." Too late ; it was out 1 extinguished by the cmient of air 
coostBDtly issuing from the mouth in siimmeT. The tempwaUiie with- 
in ia invariably the same — 59° Fahrenheit ; and as it was nearer 95° 
than 59° in the open air, the current is easily explained. Relighting 
my lamp, ws entered the Cave. Before us all was utter, impeaetra- 
ble darkness, aave where the straining eye would rest on some pro- 
jecting rock, faintly visible by the diro beams of the lamp. Behind 
m ^wued (be huge mouth, thirty feet in height, and from the very 
centre of the rough arch vboro, unceasingly dripped the waters of a 
little rill, plashing into a pit beneath. Advancing along the passage, 
we reached a wall built of loose stones, stretching entirely across di» 
sow uarrow svenue, but presenting a large door, through which le 
pass. It was built by the saltpetre miners, during the late war, to 
clear the pathway from tubbish. We entered, beyond it, the great 
vestibule, or antechamber of the Cave. 

1 looked around me in aatoniahment. Where now was the wall, a 
moment ago so near 1 Above, around, waited in by dsikness ! Soon 
the glimmer of my lamp barely disclosed the outline of huge bul- 
tregsea supporting the smooth ceiling, now just visible sixty feel above 
me. Qaickly inflaming a Bengal light, which illuminated the whole 
ates, Steve tnmed to enjoy my admiration. " What cLo yon think of 

the Rotunda, Mr. 1" I had no words to express my feelings. 

How grand! How sublime ! An immense oral chamber in the solid 
rock, two himdred feet by one hundred and fitly, the rocky walla rising 
for almost sixty feet, to a ceiling smooth as though the work of the 
trowel ; not a pillar, nor suppcnt, but " by its own weight made sled- 
last and immovable." Opposite where I stood, the >> Main CaveT 
branched off, a hundred feet in breadth ; and on the right, at right an- 
gles to its direction, another avenue, equally wide. 

In a few minutes our lamps alone remained to guide us ; and, gtosb- 
iog the ' Rotunda,' we entwed the ' Main Cave.' This is a m^^oifi- 
eeai avenue, and, sa its name would imply, the principal one in tb» 
Cave. It extends for miles, — now straight on, on, till. In the thick 
gloom that hangs like a pall before you, all power of discemmeBt 
rades away, — now sweeping in a .majestic curve to either side, re- 
minding one of the tortuous bondings of some huge reptile, or, still 
more, ^e winding course of the ' Father of Watefs.' Through its 
whole extent, the averagp breadth is over My feet, and the height 
nearly the same. Many objects of interest are pointed out in the 
' Main Cave ;' the ' Church,' an area somewhat like the ' Rotunds,' 
though not ao large, and remarkable for a pulpit-ahaped projection of 
lock from one aide,- fifteen feel above the ground ; the ' Giant's Cof- 
fin,' an enormous rock, twenty feet in height by thirty in length, aad 
presenting from the opposite side of the avenue a most striking repre- 
sentation of a coffin ; the * Star Chamber,' the most perfect optical de- 
lusion I ever witnessed. When we reached it, Steve took my lamp 
for a moment, " to fix it," and placing it under a ledge of rocks, so as 
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greatiy to diminish the Ugbt, bade me look op. My tint impie«siiiB 
was, " It is a crevice in the roof, — ^we have remained in the Gave till 
night-fall, — and I see the cle&r sky with the stars." A moioeat after, 
ihe li^t ms micorered, and foUowing tbe side upwards with my eye, 
I belMld the starrj' heavens resolved into the smooth, dark ceiliag, 
diickly studded with grayish epota ! 

A few words have sufficed to mention our progress thus far, but il 
had taken no very short time to effect it. The floor of the Main Cave 
)s rough and uneven, — covered, near the Rotunda, with heaps of ni< 
trons earth, thrown up by the miners thirty years ago ; and fuither in, 
the loose rocks, of every fonn and size, which are thickly strened 
over it, afford no very pleasant footing. Except the " Rocky Moun- 
tains," — of which, perhaps, more hereafter, — this is the most un- 
|deaaant walking in the whole Cave. I beai you ask, in the simplicity 
of your heart, '■ Why don't they make a good road, then ?" Bleea 
your soul, you would destroy the romance of the thing ! A railroad 
across the Great Deaert, or a steam-ferry on the Red Sea, may do; 
but a turnpike in the Cave ! 

Here, kind reader, though eomewhat abruptly, for tbe present at 
least we must part. If this feeble attempt at describing a few of the 
tester attractions of " The Cave" has excited in you any feeling of in- 
terest or curiosity, your very devoted scribbler is most fortunate. I 
say lesser attractions, and truly ; for the scenes I have mentioned am 
by no means the most remarkable " on this side the rivers," sub- 
lime as they ore in themselves ; and beyond these mysterious streams, 
flowing so silently, so solemnly, far from the light of day, are beauties 
more like the creations of Fairy land than the realities of this world. 
Beauties such as none who have not seen tfaem can conceive ; bean- 
lies of scenery, of form, of texture, defying description no less than 
imitation. You have seen, perhaps, some of those white efflores- 
cences 'yclept " specimens from the Mammoth Cave," carefully 
guarded in cabinets, as precious bits, and calling forth the wondering 
admiration of all beholders. Can you imagine both sides of an stb- 
nne, twenty feet in height, eompoatd of the finest of these, for two 
miles ; and tons of tbe aame matffl'ial crumbling on the floor beneath 
yonr feet ? You have, then, a faint idea of " Glevri&nd's Cabinet," 
one of the ' beauties' of the Cave. Perhaps, should you not be al-* 
ready wearied, we may meet ag;ain in the pages of our ' College 
Maga ' Until then, therefore, vus. 
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EDITORS' TABLE. 

SiNCTttH. 13 o'clock al Bt^L 
Hon iPGnwr jinii mobi woiuhwivi CumiDKiTV: 

It B Dot odei] that ws, your most humble Mrranti, an wittii>(r la espose to jodt 
•ernliii^ and nmark Ihe DiyUaHoD* ccnmODiei aad Djiigic <ir(iea wfaicb an in thti 
•ocret ptacB perfomuMl over the defanct affipriog of faaploa aalhon. We would doI, 
bowtver, have the locollectiaa of (ham pas entirely fraai yoD ; but desire that the fear 
of these teiribla rites, by an occaairaal picloce, may at all tiraea cin like a spectra, 
and Lmpart new energy aud a man exalted chuactei to the perfi^maiioei ^onr cou- 
bibaton. 

Tbe anniviiig memben of (be "eorpM" DOW aaaeinble, md with bare feet, bidding 
each in his hand a majfic wand, and covered io a white robe, they take theii positione. 
Fater Belmthed occnpie* (be mbderate Umse at one ride of the apaitnieDt B7 bie 
right, a little depreeeed, site the Secretary, who is now to record and divulge tbe pro- 
eeediugs ; while the test of the brethren HII tbe iDagnificeot ■ofa over againet the 
" elented seat." There is no other furniture in tbe Sutctum save Ihe indescribable 
piclores and hanginga cpgn the walls, and an altar in the ceotre, with maleriali or 
liln and spirits fot a cooflagration upon it ; and by its ude a tripod, wheieoa rest* the 
"00^," with its sable pall and apeottal delineations. On either aide stands a juveoile 
African with a burning censer, like twc iron lamp-posts, white their polished smfaces 
reflect Ihe brilliancy of the light into greater sjdendiH. A Ihiid passss sroood to the 

fiateruily a box of , which some engeriyseiie upon, iriiHe olhets prafer Co enjoy 

Ihemeelvea with extracts &om a quart of p a 

AAer certain preliminary exercises, which are never to be known,(ia[ ever performed 
beyond theee walla, the Secretary, IllDminatDS, ofiers the Mowing lesolutioDS, aflat 
certain pfefatary bunts of eloqaelKe, in ganeral upon laiHtgde, tuineae, dilMoiineas, 
ud procrastination, which It woidd be a matter ot hnposaibility to repeal or deecribe, 
but which had their foil and appropriato effitct npoa tha bsanuK 

Semhxd, Tbat the next No. of this Magazine, for euadrj resMiw, and the eame 
BDEober of caoees, be, and it hereby is, poatpoaed until neA torm. 

Retained, That tbe utmoat fervor of our indignation bo, and it benbj is, felt towards 
tbose individual snbecriben, who, sgaiost aU cnstoin, diall delay their paymeat beyond 
Ike verge of Ibis term- 

Raelced, That the above jreaalotionsbe imertedinlbepmeBt Ko. of thisPeriodicaL 

An these were paned very nearly with entire unanimity, as there was mly ana dis- 
Mntibg voice, which, indeed, was snppoaed to have iesoedftom one of the ceneer-bear- 
ei), who have not by any means the privilege of a veto. " Silence, yon black imp '." 
■bmited the " F^er" through his speaking-ttnmpel ; and the little fellow stood sluver- 
!■! like B smack under a mountain wave. " Whoever has any haiis extracted from 
the tail of F^ajiiM, or the beard of Socratea— any chips picked up in Bir WaHer Scott's 
TUd, n leaves from tbe Dodooean oaks, or ftom Butler's wit-book, Ist bbn stop Cnib 
■od display." 

Reindeer rises with much iSgnity and grace, with a hoge bundle t^ manuscript nnder 
biiarm, and in a slow tone and ademn aspect reade ; "ThB Yankee Courtship — (Ihia 
«is from the F. O., postage not paid) — a sorio-c^mico-tragedy ; by one who has had 
•ipsrisnce. 

BntirJob; telut; handM in peelttl ! hrir in a frtnxii rf uprightnem. 
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So maeh as that In juat ten miDDtM now 

II TmtM a cold moon, Dul of tb« JBVi 

or dinaat Eutn«a. Now with putaloom 

All Btriippvd, and my beat boob od, ihining IJke 

My molherV pot, when it has Telt the aaad, 

I do into tbia kitebea apHn^' 

" Hold ! hold !" cried lllDmEnattn, with a j;iap, " for Heavon'i «ak«, ipan na. Tbie 
poet mtut experience the purifying energy of (ire ; he ippeara to be mostly combnati- 
Ue, if thai (raDBmogriSad moon of bis ii a RpecimeD. 1 iDore ha be laid upoii tho 
altar, aa an offerinf^ frain miaguided ambttion." 

The Readei commeacnl upon xnolher: " Newly-diacorered Incideuta conceming 
WashingtoD. the Fatherofhia Country." "Horrible!" ejacnlatedthe" Pater," wi^a 
frown; " how long is it?" "Only lixty-fiTe pajroa." " Only how many!" " Siity- 
flra." " Sand it on to Spaika for an addenda lo hii ' Life,' and maks him pay tho 
poatage. It ii all it'a worth, I preaume. What neitr' Reader : " A girt wilhont b 

" - " A wbil V tbimden the Secretary. " A biahop. A Parody." " A pair a 

day, hey 1 1 thought Ihey had bat one for the whale tims. Wall ! go on." 
A maidea wandered, and wai loat, and itniirgled throogh a gale ; 
Yel high above the tempoat'a bleat w«a heeni her moanful wail ; 
And throncb tbe dnary wildenieaa her piercinr cry did ring : 
" A girl with ■ biabop ! oh '. what a dieodful thing I" 



That Doiay bond of ehontjng bora — aay ! wbwa&ia do they come T 
Why do Ihetr voices rend theakiea? Why seek Ihey not their home 1 
No home for them; for.eBe! they boar what (hey on gronnd did find — 



r, fixed SDDgly on behind. 
And laadly now, from eaal to west, thnr msiry song doth ling; 
" A girl withont a biriiop 1 oh ! what a Ainny tbing 1 

Uuhappy lady, hope ni 

ite, 'twere belter not to bi . 
Than be obliged to roam the world, from that hage heap eet free ; 
And, therefore, through the wintry wooda atlU let Ihy wailinga ring : 
" A girl without a bluiop ! oh ! what a hoirid tlung 1" 

But the aame spirit Id the boya to a high pitch doth run ; 
Their only pleaaiire is a noiae, their only monarch — fun. 
The arm la stretched — the word commanda — a mighly heave ia giVeD, 
And on a tree the bundle hanga in the free air of heaven I 
Thp huge limb groans, that bean the weight, and groanin? seeme to ring : 
" Ib Ihia a vroman'a biibop7 oh '. what a monstroua thing?' 
" To the coffin ! to the coffin," roan the " Pater," rising Id a heal of iadignatioQ. 
" I go in for the ladies, ' tooth and toe-nail.' I shall stand by them lo my dying day ; 
knd whoever refiecte aught upon them, reSects It upon me ; and no reSectiona are 
■ufi^rad here, aire of that central flame from Iheae poliahed nalla. You jUTenilu may 
not yel be ableta appreciate the beatitude of my position ; yet, if you have hBartB,ths 
time will come, be assured, when the fervor of your affection will bring your leal lo 
the defense of these sublimest oreatioiu of Hssveu." Such eloquence aud devotion 
cannot be resisted, and it is condemned le the coffin. 

But it would be an endless labor to give a particular account of every performance 
iriiich ia passed nnder revieir ; and it is sufficient lo state, that almost all were con- 
■igned lo the coffin or the flames. And ikw the coffin ia home away amid the lamen' 
t^iooa of the judges ; and the altor-Iire is kindled, and on Ha aanke ascends the in- 
ceiiM from the biain^Bbon of many an hour into ths noitrila irfrrjoicing Dollneai. 
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There is, perhaps, in the whole range of historical inquiry, no 
subject more important, at least, more interesting to the literary man 
of modem days, than the life and age of Voltaire. Aside from the in- 
trinsic merits and demerits in the character of this man, we are 
met at the first step of onr investigations by a circumstance as re- 
markable for its nature as for the novelty of its occurrence,- and un- 
paralleled, we venture to assert, in the history of any other personage, 
the multitude of coufiicting opinions which have been zealously cir- 
culated by friend or foe, ever since he began to exert an influence on 
the feetinga, habits, and interests of mankind. Already, in his life- 
time, had those streamlets of public sentiment begun to form their 
fountain-head, which were to increase through succeeding ages into 
the mighty cnirent of general approval or condemnation ; at this 
early period were apparent those diSereaces of judgment which anr* 
rounded him, with the several classes of obedient worshipers, ad- 
mirers, opponents, or lancorons backbiters. 

Nor does this distinction cease when mankind has begun to deal 
with his memory. Here, also, the same thorough dissection is prac- 
ticed, and, as before, the same contrariety of conclusions arrived at. 
Ualike the ta'eatment which most historical personages receive at the 
hands of posterity, no universal spirit of complacency or detestation 
is observed towards his memory. Every one desirous of an acquaint- 
, BDCe with his character seems to have betaken himself to a temporary 
aectnaion, and finally to have come forth from his retirement with a 
conclusion of hie own, independent of, and oftentimes completely at 
variance with, that of his nearest neighbor. And still more curious 
(ban all this, are the several pdrticutar opinions entertained by those 
who, in common with each other, admire or dislike his general char- 
acter. We refer now, not to the lovers of the poet, historian, or wit 
Voltaire, but to the eulogists of the author of the poem Zayre, as 
diatin|uished from the author of Henriade ; to the admirers of the mas- 
ter spirit of the Philosophical Dictionary, as opposed to that of the 
" Ess^ on the Manners of Nations ■" or yet fanner, to the encomiasts 
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of the PhilanthTopiBt, devoting his we&lth and eaeTgies to the allerU- 
tion of the w&nts of his suffering fellow -beiagB, aa contrasted with the 
powerful capitalist enriching himself by sagacious, well-conducted 
moneyed operations. Upon all these phases of character, biographers 
and critics have, directly or indirectly, by flattery or severity of com- 
ment, joined isene with each other, and after tugging at their labois 
long and most unmercifully, have arrived at no other apparent result 
than that of confirming themselves in riieir former convictions. 

In some instances, uiose who eulogize his religioas, or rather anti- 
leligions principles, found their conclusions upon totally dtfiereol 
grounds from othera of their same par^. Again, many who seem to take 

Eride in contributing their efforts to his immortality as a man of genius, 
ivish their praises npon pibductions of his mind, which others,' equally 
as ardent enthusiasts, denominate common-place, nay, almost worth- 
less. An eminent modem critic, for instance, speaks of " the Dia- 
tribe of 'Doctor Akakia" as impossible to be read, even at this late 
day, without making " one laugh till he cries," while a contemporary 
critic, fully as celebrated, characterises the book as liable to injure the 
literary reputation of its author, rather than that of the object of its 
ridicnfe. Historians, too, hare been chided for their partiality to their 
AiTorite, by writers attached in the same degree to his memory. In 
short, every minute portion of bis life, character, and writings, hu 
been differently commented upon by those who, however, imite in 
the same undisguised devotion or inveterate hostility to his general to- 
Kneitce. 

All this is strange, very strange, and can, perhaps, be only ac- 
counted for, by at least allowing that for good or evil he was an exlrs- 
ordiaary man, of whose nature pow^ and address were the demental 
traits ; that in every eflbrt which he made for die propagation of his 
peculiar principles, there was a langu^;e appealing strongly to the 
human heart, which, Inr enlisting sympa^y or eiciting fears, elicited 
admiration or provoked hostility. There were striking qn^ilies ex- 
istent somewhere, capable of vast influence upon the human mind, 
and fully justifying the decision of friends and foes, who place his 
name high on uie list of master-minda. 

This is not the proper place for an extended notice of the life txA 
writings of Voltaire. The accomplishment of a design requiring 
BO great labor and delicacy in its Oeatment, we would not aitempl, 
were we even possessed of the ability and desire. A few, perhs^ 
somewhat unconnected remarks, upon the most prominent traits of hii 
moral and intellectual character, iqwa those which have induced the 
most decisive criticisms, is all we have in view. 

One suggestion, even at first sight, cannot escape us, — the peculiar 
adaptation of the times and customs under which Voltaire lived, to 
the part which he was to act in life. The reign of Louis XIV wu 
just closing, when Voltaire was forming bia first impreaaions in roU- 
gious, political, literary, and social matters. The reign of that mon- 
arch was commenced, and for a short time sustained, in real power 
and glory. French geniiii and French anna,had won, ofientiiDM at 
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the Bid cost of tbetr piqiiii, & dnwradly hi^ mjmtBtion throi^liOBt 
Europe. Tb« government of staM &ffaira was entniUod to a prima 
minister of acknowledged s&gacity uul adioitnMe ; a splendid uny 
of miliiuT talent sncces^idly anerttd the rights of Fnmce among 
foreign naUons ; and more than ftU eke, « pnnce waa iq>on the throne, 
the favorite of his snbjecta, affable but cointly in his manners, stern* 
yet not bigoted. This state of a&irs, however, was of short dura- 
tion, nod it were difficult to expect otherwise. The court of Louis 
degenerated from the bands of ssfacious statesmen and wise cooBBel- . 
Dti, into a Jashionable circle of beautiful and ambilioiu women ; and 
die power which had formerly been wielded by masterly skill for pat- 
riotic puipoMB, passed under the management of wily priests and ia^ 
ttiguing female faroritea. The arena whieh had been filled by daring 
nusctiliae apirits, was turned into the eabaling saloon, whose chief 
actors were tH^inleas lorera and effcminUe women, whoiae armor was 
^iced compliments and melting glances. One mistress oiler tuiothei 
tbio^»ed the attention of the king, and long after the Wm efficiency 
of royalty tfod passed away, there rmnained the magnificent pomp km 
imposing grandeur of imbecility. 

We can easily conceive that for the display of powers like those of 
Toltaiie, this state of affairs was pecvlisrly fit, in two respects, — as 
in incentive to himself, and as affording a strong probability of a &- 
Torahle reception to his writings. To a mind thus eonstitutad, bold 
sad inquisitive, in the ineffectual attempts made to remedy, by exles- 
Dsl show and magnificence, the deficiency of true atreogUi and glory, 
tad in the abases practiced in the name of religion by cral^i unprin- 
ei[ded priests, in whose hands the holy faith was made a covering fen 
die enactment of all sorts of ridiculous farces, there yronld very lea- 
tonsbly be suggested skepticism upon most of the pretended realities 
of life — realities which to his sad experience had fully proved them- 
selves empty, worthless vanities. 

Again, pleasure may cloy, but it cannot satisfy the appetite ; and 
pleasure, in its attraction and fuUneas, had been followed at the rc^al 
CDQit. By a series of at least questionaUe modes of enjoying life, 
the government would fain seal oblivion among tta subjects to dis- 
grace abroad and misery at home. The race had at last been ion, 
and, as it would appear, no further poaaibility of innovation or im- 
provement remainerd. There was an utter want of that commodity 
■0 eagerly coveted by that restless, fickle peoj^e — excitement — nov- 
elty. Here, then, was a demand for such an entertainment as a genius 
like Vojtaire could offer. The maritet was MDpty or filled wnh un- 
taleablc articles, and it is not, therefore, remark^de that his wares, 
•0 noiti, and yet so intrinsically valuable, should meet with a ready 
disposal. 

With the death of Louis XIV passed away even the shadow of 
)|li»y with which royalty had still been dimly enveloped. A chai^, 
if poss3>le for Ae wwse, was made, aad imbecility incorponted itself 
into every branch of government. 

Ax sodi a ft^icitons coDJoncUv of circtuaslaocu, at a peiied so 
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pMnliariy bofitting, and, w it waie, uritiug di« oiigtnalii^ sad apint 
of Buch a penoD, did Voltaire appwr, and aMidaoasly employ a life, 
iwDBikable for its loBgeTity and woiideifnlljr mutained energies, in 
miting the lepotation at a poet and metaphyaician, of a faislomo and 
wit, of a pliiloaopbei and man of pleasnre. Nor in any of these re- 
apectB can he be aaid to hare attained mere mediocrity. In the pro- 
vince of poetry be CMitaBU the palm with ComeiUe and Racine, and 
has lefi not a few piecea which can be forgotten only with the French 
language. Hia sparkling wit and Bharp-toned ridicule circulated with 
wonderful popularity tbrou^out all Europe ; the one, by its brilliant 
repart«e and humorous spicedneaa, provoking the mirth of mtHiarchB 
and princes ; the other, by its caustic irony and burning satire, tor- 
turing like a lash the objects of its wrath. And aiill fnrtber, to put, 
u it would seem, an appropriate crowning to thia medley oi aatonish- 
ing gifts, be aspired to the reputation of a man of pleasnre and popu- 
lar atlaiuments. In this reapey history affords not hta parallel. Some 
few instances are doubtleaa on record of those who, in addition to vast 
acquaintance with -contemporary customs, have excelled in branches 
requiring seclusion and deep thought. But even these, althou^ c<m- 
fined to one sphere of intellectual labor, must here yield to this favor- 
ite of society. From a party of pleasure, wherein wit and convirial- 
ity had reigned till midnight, he would retire to his study and devote 
the remainder of , the nigbt to metaphysical inquiry and historical 
reaearcbes. With one hand he would dispense gifts to the needy 
poor, while holding in the otiter an unfioiabed tragedy. At a time 
when his contemporary hterati in England were hiding themselves in 
rickety garrets from the sight of impoTtlmate creditors, or enjoying 
thunselves in a private party upon the humblest of fare, be, their su- 
perior in almost every other respect, was enjoying the munificence oi 
princes. 

The character which be seems to have fomed in beardless youth, 
■nd which is best illustt^ed by a bon-mot of his own, when sitting 
down to a supper with royal company, that " here we are all poets or 
princes," he maintained throughout life, over the same cmnpanionable 
associate, the fascinating wit, the leading spirit of fashionable society. 
Of bis reasonable claim to all the qualities here enumerated, there 
seems to be but little dispute. About his merits as a pkiiotopher, bow- 
ever, there is not equal unanimity of sentiment. Many, and those 
too of undoubted judgment, are very skeptical upon this point, and 
very disposed to deny the proud distinction which fara admirers est 
up for him. In their opinion, there are perceptible in his intellectual 
character very few of tiiose creative, positive powers, which are tile 
distinguishing traits of a philosophical mind. The deep, searchiitg 
caste of intellect, the thoughtful, laborioua spirit, are nowhere discov- 
erable ; but rather the piercing first glance, which satisfies its pos- 
sessor at the instant. Nor do they stop here. The metapbysiciaD is 
transformed into a satirist, the philosopher into a literary brigand. 
Hia theories are nonentities, supported by urgumsstative ridicule. 

We cannot cooatdei thin criticiBm as wholly joat, or at least as 
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eriocing a proper appreciation of the httentions of Voltaire, and tliB 
circumstances ooder which he was placed. Without attempting to 
substantiate hia claims to the reputation of a perfect philosopher, even 
allowing that his charaCteriatic merits are on the whole of a decidedly 
negative kind, yet we are authorized in rnqniring as explanation of 
the fact that he established a sect, organized a party, of which he 
was, and sbll continues to be, the tmdisputed leader, and digested, to 
a certain extent, a code of laws for the government of that common- 
wealth of which he was the patriarch. Nor do we consider it neces- 
sary that in warring against and weakening the popular and certainly 
abominable religious system of his day, be most build up a counter 
theory — must propagate a new faith. We are disposed to view fais 
character fully as philosophic for destroying a system which he con- 
sidered, if not pernicious, at least unnecessary ; a system which bur- 
dened life with unmeaning cereraonies and empty forms ; as if he had 
aspired to and obtained the reputation of a Mahomet and Spinoza. 

To him the simplest mode of existence consistent with the obliga- 
tions of justice, humanity, and moral duty, was very preferable to one 
Micumbered with unprofitable nileS and customs. In bringing society 
back from this unnatural state, freeing it from useless forms, which, 
bi trom assisting, clogged its free movement, there was merit, and in 
consideration of the priority of his claim, original, positive merit. It 
is not tme that in overturning the former idols of popular worship, he 
substituted oAers to command obedience ; yet he inculcated a differ- 
ent system, one which he supposed embraced the beauties and utility, 
without copying the defects of the former ; and in this he so fat stic- 
ceeded as to form and lead a sect. 

That he was devoted to philosophical pursuits and Btndies, there 
can be no question. While his countrymen were groping in darkness 
upon most philosophical and ethical questions, either adopting the 
views of DesBBTtea and Manpulius, occasionally sound, yet otlener un- 
true and ridiculous, or resigning themselves to the sweets of blissful ig- 
norance, he was studying and unfolding the simple and sublime theories 
of Newton, and reducing them to a form appreciable by all. Tme phi- 
losophy in France dates its origin from this period, and must thank 
Voltaire for the change which has made its academy a haU of science 
and learning, instead of a puerile debating club, devoted to the anato- 
my of unmeaning compliment and fulsome eulogy. 

While therefore we would by no means place his name by the side 
of many, both ancients and modems, whom mankind freely and rea- 
sonably style philosophers, we are not disposed to absolutely deny to 
Voltaire a^ claims to this proud appellation. We are rather inclined 
to perceive in his mental character an intense love for truth, and high 
ambition to serve in the cause of its propagation. In expressing this 
sentiment, it is not our desire to assert that his views are always well 
grounded i that there appear no distortions in his intellectual .habits. 
This is a foreign question to the present one. We are now dealing 
with the assertion that he exerted so positive inflnence, has left behind 
him no strikin^y original theories and systems ; but rather persftnales' 
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|]w ieatmyt, who tun doma vitlunit raplaciiig. From this judg- 
mant we must express an unqualified diaseut. Indeed, it is somewbal 
amusing to mtneas the aKempta of critics, who would fain deny his 
ctaiins thua. One at least we have in view, who, although arguing 
strongly against the pkilosopher Voltaire, cannot rid himself of the naa 
of this appellation, whenever he mentions his name. It is difficult lo 
consider such attempts otherwise than forced, unres«oaable— directed 
by the head rather than by the heart. , 

Intimately conuected with this criticism is another, which as illy 
talisfies us — the charge preferred agB.inst Voltaire for adopting the 
node of wsriare which he used in religious matters. Were we Lo va- 
dorse the most severe and bitter sentences which have here been urged 
agaioat him, we should adopt the conclusion, that he was ^e very 
personification, the essence, of the spirit of evil ; wuring against the 
dearest sentiments of humanity ; dealing salanic thrusts at every thing 
beloved by the humui soul, and attempting to compass his ends by the 
most dishonorable and impious meaus. His proverbial powers of 
humor and ridicule are represented as the armor of a scoffing fiend, 
whose chief delight is to deprive man of his dearest, last hopes, and 
drive him forth upon the vast main of life, robbed of all means of true 
aolacc. There is reason for a marked modification of this criticism. 
Even allowing that Voltaire employed hia powers of ridicule to sopprnt 
and aid hia opposition to the religious system of his day, or, if we 
please, to the system in the abstract, there are yet consideratioiis 
excusing, if not reconciling us to, him. The decision of the whole 
matter turns upon the ground whether hia course was one suggested 
by honesty of intention. If, aa we firmly believe, (and surely there 
can be nothing objectionable in the expression of such a sentiment,) 
Voltaire's skepticism and infideli^ was sincere, there is in our opin- 
ion of him, nothing so worthy of fault-finding. By some means or 
Other he becomes estranged from religious principle ; he is disposed 
lo treat every, thing daily passing before his experiuice ; the whole 
system from one ceremony lo the end of the catalogue tliroughout, as a 
vast imposition. In this state of mind, he desires to exert his powers 
for the amelioration of his fellows' condition. A contemporary in Eng- 
land, Hume, is employing his argumentative resources in disproving 
every thing, and thereby exerting to their fullest advantage his peculiar 
. powers. Argument and weighty objection are already in the field, 
wielded by their appropriate possessor. Voltaire is ambitious to con- 
tribute his portion, land decides upoa the use of that power for which 
he was noted, uid of whose extent he wss himself well awaro. As 
a student of human nature, he felt that to torn a man from his ways, 
it is only necessary to convince him that he is pursuing a ridiculous 
phantom, a shadow, an artificial deception. He ^erefore devoted him- 
self to the task of holding up the papular religioiw system as a soleam 
farce, as a series of imaginary duties, unsanctioned \yj reason, usriesi 
at least, probably pernicious, in their tendency. He exerts himself 
for the production of a universal laugh against it ; a significant sneer, 
excessive at iJaa same tim^ of two aeatiraeais — contempt iat the sys- 
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Mn and T«xfttioii for former adberence to it. In the hiskvy of h» 
cooduct in this respect, we find him subjected to seTere criticrigro. He 
is represented as heartless, demoniac, in bis warfare, insulting th* 
finest, firmest conrictione of our nature, imfeelingljr trifliog with senii* 
ments which constitute man's prondeat boast. Hut there is nothing 
more iDustruiTe of a " petitio principii," of a deliberate manner of di»- 
proring by assertion rather than argument, than this mode of proes- 
dure. The feelings which Voltaire combatted were to him, as to ev- 
ery iifldel, misnetained by reason, and however forward we may be to 
assert the injnstice, we are not antboriEed in denying the existence, of 
his conrictiona. Upon granting ih&l opposition to popnl&r reltgieu 
ceremonies and customs had become a constituent part of his nature, 
deeply engraAed in bis mental and social character, we cannot do oth* 
«rwise than conclude that defense, even justification of his position, by 
means most perfectly at his disposal, was allowable. This appears to 
US die coiTect ezptuiation of the matter, and Qaia in our opinion is Vol' 
laiie subjected to an nnjust criticism. 

We feel, however, obliged to part with our subject. We have thns 
fat been engaged wiA noticing some of the prominent features of this 
man's character, and the most remarkable judgments and criticisms 
which these qualities hare ^cited. From moat of them, induced, it 
is nselesB to deny, by the purest of intentions, we feel obliged to 
dissent. In the expression of this sentiment we desire not to be un- 
derstood as advocates for the general influence which he has exercised 
upon mankind. Thosepowerswhichforgoodor evil, probably for both, 
he devoted to his peculiar purposes, have long since been hushed in 
the stillness of the grave. His memory and merits are in the posses* 
sion crt* posterity, and we feel not disposed to quarrel with any of its de- 
cisiona, when expressed in candor and kindness. That ha was an ao- 
tive agent in his cause is undeniable. If he was really a ministering 
angel, that he has accomplished a vast deal of beneficial results is 
withont question ; if, on the other hand, an imp of darkness, begirt with 
evil and pregnant with baneful inflaence, we cannot deny the immense^ 
incalculai>le harm thereby propagated. At any rate, he is an extraor- 
dinaty character, well meriting deep, earnest contemplation — a medley 
lomaly- - . . ■ . - . - . 



of marreloos gifts — an anomaly — a monster in the history of mankind: 
Such a rare combination of at the same time desirable and repulsive 
qoatitieB, has perhaps been vouchsafed to no other personage. Upon 
its study, we are irresistibly obliged to pause and ponder. The syren 
lures and disgusts us. We hesitate, and that hesitancy is onr doom. 
We desire to da justice to his memory ; we become indulgent, and we 
excuse, we defend, we deify htm. 

Over the faults of Voltaire, aa of every fellow-man, it should be onr 
earnest wish to show all reasonable charity. Like oorselvea, he was 
mortal, erring, subject to human frailties ; at times overpowered. Fmt 
these moments of weakness we shoald observe a' just complacency ; 
we shoold evince a disposition to regard the age in which he lived, and 
coMeqnently the eircomstances under which he wu placed, and th* 
temptations by which he was beeet. Nevwthriess, we should guard 
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agkiaat tke influflacea of that deceptive h&Io with wbicli genius en- 
relopa ita posBeeBors. It is proper to Temind ourselves that a bad 
ouse cftn be fortified only by extnwrdinsry abilities misdirected, and 
while we feel obliged to confess the partial verification of this in the 
bisMry of Yoltairs, we are far from inyalidating the position of those 
whom we justify in being his opponents. That existence, throngh 
which it was his beloved philosophy to pass with gsysome nonchal- 
uce, with the moat indifferent regard to the future, has in hU case 
been tanninated, and we have reason to believe that he has Atered 
Upon another, over whose decress and penalties human desire pos- 
sesses perfect ioipoteDce. In view pf this fact, we feel the illusive- 
nes^ of sli earthly theory and expectaUon, and cannot but consider that 
in harmony with the belief, that all was created for specific, profitable 
porposes, Voltaire was designed as a martyr to the cause, that irreli- 
gioa cannot prosper, «Ten when abetted by the most fovorable coinci- 
aences ; that for the perfect hope, much more, attainment of tiiture 
bliss, undue forgetfulness of, and transgression against, the moral duties 
of present existence, is ruinous — is fatal. 



JEREMIAH SIMILE. 



My firiend Jeremiah has many estimable traits ; but most unforto- 
nUely ita himself and for dl his acquaintancea he has fallen into the 
loo common hallucination that be is a genius. It is his opinion th^ 
he has a most remark^le talent at a simile, and though I often tell him 
that life is too serious an existence to be expended in such trifling, he 
still persists that similies (and more especially such aa he prodttcea) 
tend to exalt the conceptions of men, and to show them the hidden har- 
monies and analogies which prevail throughout the works of Nature. 

He is by no means witless, and if some means could be devised to 
cure him of this dialressing malady, I doubt not he would become a 
worthy and useful member of society. His comparisotiB are not all 
extravagant. Some of them might be upon occasion very tastefully 
woven into a didactic discourse. But he rolls them out with such pro- 
miscuous and ludioroQs prt^usicm, that I never meet him without com- 
rouerating his unhappy manis. 

We took a long walk together during vacation, when I remonstrated 
with him long and earnestly, but to no purpoae. He declared I could 
never sympautze with the deep delight which possessed him when he 
observed the wonderful analogies everywhere observable between the 
moral and the natural world. As die day wts oppressively warm, we 
were glad, before long, to take refuge under a beautifhl beech, which 
■haded the bank of a neighboring stream. Though of no great breadth, 
die stream was navigable for some distance above the spot where we 
•Mted onnelves to rajoy the prospect, and a reuel was upon (be stax^ 
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on tbe c^posite side. Jeremiah seemed determined to indulf e bis pro- 
penaicy, and I determined to endme it without farther remonalrance. 

" I am very weaiy," said be, " and this pleaaant shade is exceed- 
ingly grateful. So when the mind has been wandering from one vain 
imagination to another, and the great mysteries of truth hare dazzled 
its powers and wearied its eflbrts, it lores to retire to the shelter of a, 
great thought, to which it may devote excluaive contemplation, and from 
Oie refreshing influence of which it may draw strength for its after 
course. O, (he continued, turning a look of commiseration upon me,) 
you have bad but little insight into that mysterious principle of aMO- 
ciatioD which, to an initiated student of nature, clothes all things with 
3 strange, unearthly interest Just lift your eyes and look around. 
Yon wilt otwerre and comprehend a little of my meaning- 

" Across the stream yonder, they are building a vessel . In a few 
mooltu it will glide gracefully down to the element for which it was 
made, and from which it is for a little time restrained, only that it 
may be the better fitted for its ocean-home. Do yon see those timbers 
akmg its side ? Yoa know their use ; they suffice to sustain it until 
the master builder shall have perfected his work, and then he will thrust 
them aside as useless incumbrances. Now that vessel is a type of the 
human soul. The soul is not in its element in this world. It was made 
for eternity. But the Creator retains it here till the discipline of life 
shall have prepared it for its future voyage across the unknown ocean 
of eternity. Every stroke of affliction is a blow of the artisan upon 
die vessel's side, which rivets and strengthens it to meet with future 
perils. Those fniil supports along the sides, which are so soon to be 
cast aside, are to the vessel what the body is to the soul. These vis- 
able forms of ours are necessary to our souls while the latter are re- 
strained from their proper sphere. The soul would not rest in this 
world were it not (or its connection with the body ; but would pass off 
prematurely as yonder vessel would, if its shores were knocked aside 
with a maUet. But the day will corae (and Jeremiah's eye kindled 
with the thought) when the Great Builder will have perfected the 
work of his hand^. The last blow will have been struck, the last rivet 
driven home. A few gentle strokes will remove this frail support 
which holds us back, and our emancipated spirits shall go fordi to exert 
their expanding energies with no narrower a scope than immensity, 
and no briefer an existence than eterQily." 

" Very good," said 1, "but suppose you descend from so exalted a 
conception and show the principle of association on some less impo- 
sing scale." 

" Certainly ; for I sm glad to find any one with sufficient love of 
the beautiful and the good, to hear me patiently. Do you see that child 
across the stream, hurrying along so rapidly ? He doesn't seem to 
mind anything else than the object, whatever it may be, which he has 
in view. But look again ; be has come to the gate of his father's 
gFonnds, towards which he waa directing his steps. He has jnst left 
his home and is going forth to the fields to sport. He is obliged to 
stop, you see, at the gate, and must delay some tine before he can con- 
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tiaue his progresa. So is every youth wbo goes forth from the home 
of his BKrlier yeus, compelled, by s Deceesity of his being, to pao^ 
and reflect, as be crosses the barrier with which parental love and af- 
fection have ever surronnded and protected him. The Author of Na- 
ture has in kindness so constituted our minds that they will not admit 
of any sudden and riolent revolution. Therefore it is that the victims 
of the Great Enemy are led gradually to their ruin and can never be 
msde to leap at once the abyss which simders vice from virtue." 

" But," said I, " the vessel and the gate are both artificial, and the 
devices of men. Show me an instance of the harmony you admire, 
drawn from Damre." " Certainly," replied Jeremiah. " Look at these 
trees which skirt the bank of the stream. During Spring and Sum- 
mer, they are all green. At a great distance, from which you cannot 
discern the individnal leaves, yoa cannot distinguish them one from 
another. But let Autumn advance. Let the nourishment which now 
gives them life and vigor descend from their limbs and leave them ex- 
posed to the piercing air of the falling year. You shall find them turn- 
ing, each according to his kind, to a separate hue. One becomes red, 
another yellow, another brown, and all shall reveal distinctiy to the 
world their several varieties. So it is with human life. la the vigor 
of health and strength, we may all deceive our fellows, all maintain a 
fair show of virtue, and the world may fail to discriminate aright be- 
tween the righteous and the wicked. But when death comes hasteo- 
ing on apace, and ' the silver cord is loosening and the golden bowl 
is breaking,' and the sharp tooth of the worm ia griding thiongh our 
heart-strings, then we appear in something of our true natures. Death 
is a terrible 'discemer of the thoughts and intents of the heart.' 
Many a good man begins his everlasting song of triumph befcse he 
goes dovni to his grave ; and many a wretch ehrieks out upon hia death 
bed with the first notes of the wail of his deathless anguish." 

Jeremiah appeared ao much afiected by die theme to which his 
thoughts had been suddenly directed, that I left him in silence for 
awhile to his own contemplations. His appearance loo, I confess, 
(]uite surprised me. He was one of that peculiar class of fellows 
whose features are not generally very striking, but whose conntenaoces 
■re sometimes so lit up with internal emotion that we wonder to see 
them capable of so much expression. Jeremiah fixed his elbows firm- 
ly against hia knees, and, leaning his forehead upon the palms of hii 
hanM gazed with the moat intense earnestness down into the deep 
clear water beneath him. I happened to have taken a seat aomewh^ 
below him upon the bank, from which I could command a full view of 
. all the workings of hie countenance. I have often noticed that we are 
by no means displeased at observing others afiected by the play of onr 
features. 1 suppose the fact (for it certainly is a fact) must b« owing 
to our love of a consciousness of potoer, a feeling which may be often 
traced in circumstances apparently the most trivial. Ganick, perhaps 
the best actor which the British stagehaseverfnraished, took the most 
intense delight in alternately frightening and amusing a child, by vivid- 
ly represwiting the various paesions. This disposition not ni^requent- 
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ly leads lu to displfty <»i our oounteDaocea more emotion thui ie felt 
within ; and I have no doubt that it led my friend JeTemiah, on the oc- 
casion alluded to, farther than the truth would warrant. 

At all evenia I wu willing be should know that 1 wee by no means 
overcome by the clouds and auDshine which passed fitfully across his 
feaUses. " Come, you've moped long enough. WsJte up and 
give ns some more of your ' exquisite natural harmonies.' Does this 
principle of association extend completely throughout nature ?" 

" Ceftainly itdoBs; it is as universal as the law of gravitation. Not a 
single leaf or grain of dust is without its Iobboh of wisdom, and its 
counterpart in the world of thought." 

I at once determined to put him to the tost and see how he would 
endure it. " There's a dam-ahell half full of sand by the water. 
What hidden lesson does that leach ?" " Many," instantly replied 
Jeremiah, " but most emphatically the transitory nature of human life. 
You see the water breaks ever and anon in little ripples over the ahell. 
You see also that by the flux and reflux of each wave, a few grains of 
sand are dashed out into the open water. Now I should suppose yon 
might read the lesson yourself without wishing me to interpret. The 
honr glass Is oMnmonly reckoned an affecting emblem of life, but this 
sh^ is truer to nature than the honr-glass. As soon aa a man is bom 
into the world. Death draws near and Gommences his struggle for his 
Tictim. Our existence, from the cradle to the grave, is one long contest 
between life and death within us. Now your hour-glass by the gtitet 
uid ceaadess dn^ing of its particles represents this fierce and teni- 
ble contest as an unresisting and prolonged surrender by the energies 
of life to the onset of death. But the victory is not so readily won. 
Th« attack is indeed weakly resisted during the feeble months of in- 
fancy, and most at once abandon the contest and pass to heaven, like 
angels assuming the human form to lake a momentary view of this dark 
world. But if once the enemy {for men will obstinately persist in 
calling him so) has been baffled till the growing frame has gathered 
strength, it is long before he makes to tremble again the bulwarks of 
the ' citadel of life.' Occasionally, indeed, he advances his engine 
and effects a breach ; but the powers of life put forth their strength 
and he retires in confusion to bide his time. His victory is therefore 
long delayed and his inroads are often brief and interrupted. All this 
is taught you by the shell which liea before you. A few sands only 
are dashed ont by each such successive wave, and meanwhile the great 
body remains unharmed within.'" 

I was somewhat amused by the long series of reflections which 
Jeremiah deduced from the phenomena of a clam-shell, and determined 
to give him one more trial before abandoning his case as hopeless. 
Iiooking around for an object on which to test hia ingenuity, the idea 
of a practical joke came into my head. Suddenly snatching one cor- 
ner of the stone on which Jeremiah was quietly sitting and enjoying 
his contemplations, and springing aside to let it pass I gave it and its 
lottd a motion down towards ^e water which the steep declivity of 
the bank pnt it out of Jeremiah's power to arrest. The demure ex- 
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]ffes>ion irf his fetturas instandy gave vnj to a black bcowI. But the 
grantatiiig toDdency of his physictd system soon drew his attention to 
the singulu evolutions which it was performing. Complete despur 
ssttled upon his countenance as he tremulonsly abandoned himself to 
his fate. The idea of arresting his course wM,es I said, entirely Tain. 
His exerttons were confined to maintaining an erect poeture and de- 
aceuding with the dignity which becomes a mui of mind. But even 
this consolation was denied him. The stone which bore him, having 
begun to slide, speedily came in contact with another which hadn^ 
and was nt disposed to. The natnral consequence was that the rocks 
remained behind while Jeremiah continnedhis entertaining perform- 
ances. 

Then followed a series of those peculiar involnnlary gestnrea by 
which Nature endeavors to maintain the equilibrium of the body. His 
anna flew round like those of a windmill in a brisk gale. His lower 
limbs described alternately the lettera A and V with a most remarkable 
Atcility. Then he would gain, and for a moment maintain his balance. 
But directly up flew one arm, then the other, thm both together, then 
both legs, and thus Jeremiah reached the mud by the water side in a 
condition aa remarkable aa it waa distressing. Meanwhile he had 
loosened everything moveable iabia courae, and turf, sticks, and stones 
followed, rattling about bis ears, very much, as he atlerwards observed, 
(for Jeremiah had a vigorous imagination,) like little imps rejoicingin 
his downfall. 

No sooner bad he reached the bottom than he rose from his position 
ud without waiting to shovel off the mud, turned towards me with 
an expression resembling those of a rabid dog, a hyena and an ex- 
asperated female, all compounded. It woa a critical period with me, 
but I met the emergency nobly, and inquired with great calmness, — 
" Jeremiah, what great lesson in the world of thought is associated 
with this unfortunaie incident ?" The thunderbolt which waa evident- 
ly prepared, was laid instantly aside, and with a grave countenance 
and a digni^ed demeanor, strangely contrasting with the condition of 
bis person, Jeremiah stood still in the mud and delivered me a half 
hour's homily on the perils of falling into mental dejection, the diffi- 
culty of maintaining, in such cases, the equilibrium of the mind, and 
the sad plight to which it reduces the entire mental constitution ; con- 
vincing me beyond a doubt that hia mania waa lemeditess. 
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SCHOLARSHIP. 

Gentle Fkiekdi, — You hear our subject. We do not hope to 
preseut aujrtbuig new, at any rate in matter. Alai ! there is but litde 
originality—* grain as it were — in this poor ■world now-a-days. Er- 
ery thing seems rerily " weary, flat, stale, and unprofitable." All we 
can expect is to bring a few old thoughts before you in the dress and 
guise of our own fancy, which in faith is considerable ; for next to 
saying a. new thing well and at the first, must surely be put the saying 
an old thing well and last, more truly and grandly uttered than by any 
one bsfore. 

As to our snbject, we will at once forealall your captions censure 
by confessing that tt is hackneyed enough. And yet you wilt find that, 
like the truths of the Bible, or those tried, terse proverbs, which abide 
ftvaver, because coeval with all hnman experience, it can never be 
set aside as old or untimely. So long as mind is prevalent over flesh 
and men keep not down, with the cold, sensual hand of carnal policy, 
its uprisings ^aflsr truth, so long tnuet the claims of scholarship be im- 
perioua and valid. In a word, Sir Reader, so long as there are things 
to know, there must be knowers, and a right way to know them. 

The Btudeots of our day, and certainly of our land, are moatly bnC 
meagre and feeble folk in learning. Abroad, even, in the old country, 
which has been thickly and patiently sown for ages with the seeds of 
thought, where is that race of thinkers that should have sprung up 
from them 1 The giant men of books who trode so gloriously the in- 
tellectaal arena of the aisteenth century, who were nurtured amid 
menial wars and controversies, and trained in the severities of thorough- 
going Bohools, have gone their ways ; and who are there now that can 
fill up their panoply ! We find few that prove themselves able to 
wield with familiar skill those massive weapons, the shield of Ajax 
and the spear of Achilles ! We do not mean by this that wo have no 
scholars in these times. There are many, both in this Country and 
Europe, who are mighty men at books, who are well-versed in the 
lesstms of Wisdom, the true interpreters of Nature and the proper 
hif^ priests of her mysteries — who are, in every sense of the word, 
Sob<dars. They adorn eveiy profession and enlighten every science, 
blessing the world daily in their silent, patient business, with the Teal 
and tangible profits of gainful theories. On every side we find them, 
useful, happy, labor-willing men. Yet they are by no means com- 
mon. There are numbers beyond compute of students, so called ; 
bnt they are of little account in the reckooings of sound men ; insig- 
nificant enough on the lists of the mighty. Of the possessors of a 
broad, deep, natural knowledge, we have but few. 

We know not how it may be with others ; but for our single self, 
when we cast our eyes on so dwarfish a set, we long for those early 
times, those good ancestral days, when men dipped their pens into 
their own bnuns and not in those of their neighbors ; when they wrote 
because they felt, and felt .because they thought; when they were 
simile in their notions as they were [dnin in their lives. Those were 
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lh« times of Roger Ascham, ibe lomoiu tutor to Queen Elizabeth aikd 
Sir John Cbeke, the best scholar of his age, aod Lord Burleigb, thu 
worthy pa^n of science and scihools of learning ; of Millon, Walter 
Raleigh, and Bacon ; of the sturdy Luther, the mild Melancthon, tbe 
learned and wily Eraamns ; and a goodly boat of others, whom ihe 
time foibiddeth to mention. Then education was more of a borne 
work, a self-procesa, actively from within, rather than passirely from 
without ; whan leaTners took good heed to dieir teachers, and, as one 
saitb, " by busy imitation with tongue and pen, got true eloquent 
speech." 

We do by nn means take it upon us to say that the professed scbc4- 
an of our age are in one sense less learned than were the claas we 
have mentioned. In the matter of mere information, in the posaession 
of true theories in science and right principles in art, in a correct vnd 
minute acquaintance with the forms and materials of knowledge, we 
are, without doubt, vaslly their superiors. But, alas ! how scanty 
and poor is an excellence that lies chiefly in the husk and gamiah- 
ment of things ! Prithee, pride, be still. In the knowledge actually 
gained, in that inward training which is the true and only end of aU 
outward circumsumces and instruments, how much b«{^t«r and furUier 
were they than ourselves ! Under Uiat old style trf writing, quaint, 
nde, unenviable enough, at times, they yet showed a metming and 
most excellent sense, which we miss, with much sorrow, from the pro- 
' ducdons of more modem auUiors. In every thing they say there runs 
a vein of thought, so easy, rich, and natural, and withal so pleasant, 
that their oddest conceits are oflen fullest of truth, aod take captive at 
once our fancies and hearts with an instant and charming power. 
And this is so far the case, that any one at- all familiar with the 
writings of that day, will often find himself wondering at the great 
power of their language, and be'alntost ready to believe that the words 
which he hears and utters every day had then another and stronger 
sense, and hare lost, in the growth of years, a good part of their sig- 
nificance. 

But bow is this ? How conies it, that with the same medium o( 
tlionght, the souls of men, in that age, shone out so much more lus- 
trous and clear than now 1 How is it, that words and phrases, then 
fiiU and fervid with intelligence, are now grown dull and tame. How 
ia it, we ask again, that in actions as well as luiguage, and even in 
their commonest behavior, they showed themselves so much truer to 
nature ? So wide and -obvious a difference cannot be wholly ex- 
plained by any peculiarity in their circumstances. We might, indeed, 
expect that in the infancy of all nations men would be more simple 
in their speech and writings, as they were led to be is their manner 
and their lives. But should this, of necessity, give more power and 
naturalness to all they did and said ! Or did they have stronger mo- 
tires to study, from the slate of things among which they were cast 
snd the peculiar nature of the times on which ihey were fallen, and 
having fewer books to read, had more ti^e and necessity to think ! 
Or did they dwell more upon the past, and have a richer field of time 
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to surrey T Or was there any nstioaal reason which should make 
them the strong men they showed themselves ? 

All these causea had doubtless much to do with the great ezcellenc* 
of iheii education ; but, we hold, cannot account for all the differences 
which BO distinctively mark the scholue of that gloiioua age aod those 
of modem, and especially of American growth. England and Ger- 
many — for the best patterns of manly and thorongh scholarship came 
from them — were at that time in z peculiar position. Europe was joet 
coming foith from the middle ^es;- as from a land of darkness, with 
her clunay absurdities and dusky notions clinging fast to her. Knowl- 
edge, of course, was in its infancy, and had gradually worked iia way 
from the sequestered haunts of busy, bungling monks, among the 
masaflB. Men of all ranks and common grades were beginning to 
study and think. All this we know had much to do with their eager- 
ness tar truth, while their acanty helps in its attainment may some- 
what account for their thoroughness aitd simplicity. 

It fa a great tiling to be on the confines of so significant an age as 
were Uiose middle centuries. Man becomes infinitely curious and 
earnest, and his progress incessant and rapid as it ia certain. But if 
ihey had a great Past to inspire them with energy, speaking from the 
Roman and Grecian annals with the deep-toned wisdom of two 
thousand years, surely we have a greater. Never, we believe, wa* 
there so splendid a Fast, ao powerful to command a nation's steady 
retrospect. Never was there a more glorious career than that of 
America, at once to make a people sober and glad. If it was the sim- 
ple study of tbs Past which then wrought in men's minds so manly 
and befitting an education, we, of this age, have all that they could 
look back upon, together with an additional and intermediate period, 
filled with aa great men and more important events than distingniahed 
any former era. Besides, we have now many more toola for the geU 
ting of knowledge, the gathered stock of many generations. The 
highways of thought are becombg wide and open, and have many 
travelers upon them, The swifl advance of science aod. the wide- 
readiing arts are making avenues, not merely for the merchandise of 
goonla, but the interchange of sentiments and theories ; si^elling the 
heave-o of the. sailor, the whistle of the car and the cotton-mill, as 
well as that significant hum of knowledge, ascending daily from the 
lisping lip of childhood or the manlier tongue of youth, all over onr 
land, the delightful pressge of an intelligeiic posterity. 

Improvement is ever on the wing for a farther advance. Invention, 
busy and quick-eyed, ueadeth nimbly on the heels of ingenuity. In- 
telligence staodeth on the thick-peopled shores of Europe and America, 
eagerly waiting to pass each to the sister hemisphere, a steady and 
resistleaa intermaroh of thought, and scdemn as the ceaseless flow of 
the gray midland oeean, which is made its vast vehicle, or the fated 
msh of Bpirits, which, as Grecian stories asy, 

" were borne, in liUnce Inne, 

Akni the lake oT Achenm." 
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All dioae an oar expreaa beavfita, in which we stand ibeir better*. 
There must, then, have been soniBlbing other than circumstaaceB which 
mada those of olden time the schoJarB they were. It was not from with - 
•lit — it was not in InatTuments. It was from within, in the manner of 
study. Ina word, at that time men thought i and this we believe lobe the 
only adequate and proper reason. The world of men and things around 
bad to them a meaning. They were hemmed in by realities. The 
tangible and visible, which are to us dull forms, lifeless and witless, 
were in their clear view the sim|Je and pleasant signs of inward sod 
blessed spiritualities. The universe became fervid and glorious with 
thought, and they were held bound in secret pleasures, which the gross 
dutl-eyed world knew not of. Hence the strength and nimbleuesa of 
their powers, the eveoness of their minds, and the gracIousDeas of 
their natnrea. Seeing twangs at they were, they had no heart towards 
improprieties and that monttrous one'sidedoess which so disfigures the 
intellect, and marks an unheabhy soul. 

But we hare few specimens of diis growth, and this firm, even tex< 
tine of mental being. Now-&-days we do anything but think. We 
tead, we hear, we learn, but we do not refiect. We cram our heads 
with reviews and our memories with facts, bnt never go to the originals 
of the one, or dream of applying the other. We nungle with men, 
yet know them not ; we look at things, but see them not. We are 
bnsy, — no one busyer ^an the yankee,— yet not steady. We hold to 
the opi(iion8 of our fathers and friends, as so many sacred and certain 
traditions ; but we neither examine those, nor form any of our own. 
tn a word, we fcre in haste, not in earnest. We have, in the charac- 
ter of onr people and the peculiarilies of our situation, the beat ele- 
ment* of the Scholar — enterprise, penetration, and a ready, sleepless 
Ingenuity, which cannot be outwitted — qualities which will make scien- 
tific enterprises rapid and effective, like our warfare. We have within 
ourselves as vast resources in the mental as in the physical world — 
powers and intellectual prowess ; while in those grand or gentle ob- 
jects of nature, which rumtsb the strongest symbols of thought, — our 
old mountains, our primal forests, our rivers and lakes, with a resck 
nad swell like the seav — we have materials for the most splendid and 
Taluable productions of Genius, in Poetry, Philosophy, or Art. This 
one thing we Jack — a want which seta us down as below the average 
of Scholars, in the true nation of the term — a pstient-thoroughneas in 
searching the reasons and relations of things. 

We most be seekers before we can be knowers. Let us awake 
from onr sluggishness and imbecility. Let as potir the gathered eaer- 
,gies of our natures upon the truths which caocem onr being, till we 
shall have cast off the charge of bollowness and fearfulness in study, 
Hid wrought' a National Scholarship, which shall make us in science 
iriutt we are in commerce ; so that the natbns shall not only respect 
our flag, which casta a shadow (Mi every sea, but out books, which 
shall be read in every tongue ; and instead of compelling ns to visit 
(he old world as the metropolis of knowledge, shall draw dl people to 
the shrine of the new. kuinwali. 
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LIFE— rra SHADES AND LIGHTS- 

" A ViLB of temn :" Fit nims tar nich ■ wwU 1 
A WBild, where rata \» doomed ki oH to drink 
Tin bilMr cap of eomw, aod weep o'er 
The miseriee, and woei, which honriy UU 
To fillen man. Fit nwne tat meh • world j 
AnticipBUd joys, untaMed, lain 
To grief and flee away — lemptatioiw luA 
Upon na like a flood — nnniunbend woeii 
lanumerable trial*, jnerM llie bewt 
. With keenMt pange— advenity 
Sdla o'er ne, with iti dark and rallen www. 
Who etnnot tell of dnjipoiBted hap«i. 
Which gather ratmd the muid and ihiaBd it thick 
With gbwaiT Who haa not woni the saddaaed tnw 
So deeply Btataped with loiraw I And wbeae cheek 
Haa not betrayed tha Iriltar, nlent lavl 
And can we aW lofget the loaely hona. 
Tint hav* aa " leaden winga" moved ovai oa— 
Those i^emy dj^ta and maia than mnUai day*— 
WhBa we have bene the efota, the heavy civm 
OfufleriDg? And who of iM that haa 
Not bowed before Affiielioa'a ahrioa, and laid 
Upon hei cniel allan soma fond gilt — 
SomK oflhting dear a« life itaalf— then monnud 
The lait and broken tie that bound n* here 7 
What wMdar then, that "mid theae triala, woea, 
And ioreat of liie'a ilia, fond Hope fonakea 
Ua, and the dtadow of Daapair broodi o'er 
The amow^tricken aonl ! " A vale of teus !" 
Fit name fbr anch a worid ! 

But ia oui home 
Non|rht but a waate of ■aSf'ring, aghing, woe ! 
And i* man'a lot lo lonowfiil and aad. 
So helpleta, hopalcaa and forlorn 1 Methiuln 
There it a brightei page 'twere well to look 
TJpoti — one that diadoaea joya which mora 
Han eompenaata for all em loib and tean. 
And when we gtieve, dM^ond and e'en deqpwTi 
We think not of the (hrill of eeataay 
That penetialca Ibe aonl, and e n oaaaall 
Ita ehordato vihnte with the magic lonch 
Of l^dMveaa and ktra, when ftirada, " bat lew 
Od aaitb. and therefore dear," ti^lber meet, 
Pttchanee, Img abMat meet ^-^lordc wa think 
33 
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Of lU oar jofoM biiIIm and ardant bopesr 
AimI iMxillectknM food, of by-piDS daja. 
Which Ileal opon tha aanl like miuic »>&, 
And diMant, at hoDi of tranquil nijthi ; — nor yet 
Tbe deep lenntinw, paiafol, yea, bat mre 
Thtj'n pleanig too — Iho mlaneiaU/jcf — 
Wliiob all of u bave fell, when nitins, 
And jdanting Iradi with flowBTB, the paves 
Of those we loved ; bot yet think we of that 
Unfailing ■onnjs of happinav, wheoce flow* 
A (tream of pore falteity, most deep. 
Whose branche* oonstitata a thousand rilb, 
Whkih Sutiliie, and ifladden, and adom 
The Geld of bnnian life— doautlH: Uiu. 

Ttitn too'i a pleaaon and a eatisfBetion fall 
In tngmtriug nlf, that seldom n derimd 
Fiocn any eonrce beade. And inrgly 'tie 
A (iMions strife, and ndory is mora 
Than doobl J ilatioos. And he who wios 
The eonqaeit, be is worthy of a onwn 
Mora dBBliof far than erei [laoed the head 
Of pfo uj eit eailh-lhiooed king. And SDch an od« 
Shall he raeetve in that " freat day," and then 
WOI find the jay of that apprerhig boni 
To fat outweigh the ills of yean. 

And how 
Elzalted, yea, and how nnspeakaUe, 
The pure delight it giTes, to wipe the tear 
Fnim Sorrow'i eye— console the comfoftleM — ■ 
Aflbrd relief to those distrcMed — tnud up 
The sad. the broken heart — adminiMer 
The healing balm to Affllctien'a bitter woond — 
And cheer the lonely, cold and wretched nxrf' 
Of Poverty ! 

But oh ! the height of blia, 
Of cartJUy bliea, ii what he feeb who lives 
Not for himself, but for his brother mail. 
Thrioe happy he ; no joy compared with Us. 
Hew enviable his lot! Aadifltleads 
Uim lax away to other climes, as oft 
It does, DD&iendei] and alone, to toil 
And labor tben — 'til this that lolaces - 
His care-won breast, that cheer* his lonely boon, 
"nkal gives a refiige in diitrca. And this 
Has made the flinty stone, the [rillow soR — 
The cold damp groond, the downy bed — the dews 
Of night, thBohaiceit covsrleta — and heaven'! 
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' Bnwd canopy , a nfo and nm ralnwt 

Froni muiy a, pililoM Autb- 

Tbew tbui ua joj> 
^f^iicfa ws all bar* or can taate- Tbmton, 
Call not thk wwld a " vala of tean;" aay not 
• lliat " tima ii not woittt liTiag On," and that 

It aavoia mors oT m duui jood. tliat it 
Haa mora of bjiter than of iwaet. 



DEVELOPMENT OF THE ANGLO-AMERICAN MIND. 

In tbe great straggle between the Romsii and tba Barbariaji powers, 
DBBT the commence meat of the Christian era, the Anglo-S&xon race 
makes its first appearance. Though it was then weak, in coinpariaon 
with the Huns and Vandala, who swept, like a deluge, through south- 
em Enrop^, ptostratiag everywhere in their course ila ciTilization, 
since that time it haa moved on steadily to conquest and to empire, 
nntil there is no riraJ of its gieatoess. 

Tb« settlement of America forms an epoch in the progress of ibis 
nee. It was here placed in sew conditions, a new energy was io- - 
fiised into its spirit, a new path was struck out by its genius ; and 
while its developments are still truly Anglo-Saxon, they are also dis- 
tinct, and characterize a new order of mind. 

We shall sketch the progress of the Anglo-Saxon race, as it is seen 
in our own country. 

National development, it must be remembered, is in obedience to 
certain principles of human nature. While it is admitted that pro- 
gress is a law of intellect, whether individual, national or moral ; it 
most be seen dist its order is always from the physical to the spirit- 
ual. The woodman and the mechanic are pioneers of the artist and , 
the scholar. American mind, noble indeed in the commencement of 
its career, ever active, ever earnest, cannot be eifpecled to present a 
fbll development, until time is allowed for the operation of these uni- 
versal principles. 

Our history opens with a few small colonies scattered along the At- 
Uatic coast. Though weak, yet they dare, with a true courage, con- 
ceive the idea of subduing a continent over which nature has forever 
held supreme dominion. True to their wants, to Anglo-Saxon enter- 
prise, to religion, they struggled with their conditioa, tilt the rugged- 
nesa of nature yields to their industry, and the red man dies before 
ihem towards the setting sun. 

And while their enterprise at home is thus successful, abroad it has 
penetrated every ocean and sea, in spite of tropical heat or polar cold, 
and retnrns laden with the riches of every clime. These colonies, 
thus nurtured by necessity, swelled into states, based upon constitn- 
tioQs dareioped within themsslves by the collision of iree, active mind 
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with mind. We »• Huu bm^fat dowa to tha period immediately 
pieceding the leTolution, which discoTon tnother [diase in the pro- 
grem of American mind. It is not as proof of physical powers, ihtt 
we notice thia erent ; but to show the gathering ibvngtli of intellect. 
While all other civil lerolutions have either been provoked by long 
Buffering under tyranaooa oppressioii, or wei« tlie offspring of p(^«lar 
, violence raging under the guidance of some ambitious Cataline, ojin 
IB the creation of intellect. It waa tlie result of seminal principle*, 
inherited by the Puritans from their ancestors, which to(^ root with 
them in American soil, and shot up, with luxuriant growth, into quick 
maturity. It was the eSbrt of a daring genius, proud of ita birth- 
right, to repel an injury which it saw diont to be inflicted upon its 
own divine nature. Whether this genius is seen, aa it gained mi^iiy 
ntterence in the eloqnence of Adams and of Henry, or, as, on the ap* 
proach of battle, it inspirited our armies for the deadly encomter, it 
ever careers above physic^ force. 

But another period elapsea, and we are called to maik aaotlier stage 
in the pogreas of American mind. The iadependenee which has 
been gained does not yield the promised advantages ; it has only given 
occasion for thoae neceMities to be fall which point out a tne policy. 
The confederacy, trembling in every joint and timber, threatens, ere 
long, 10 fell, and crush a nation's hope* beneath its own ruins. A 
convention meeta. The G«niaa of Liberty avrait* the isane in feariiil 
silence. Will our country secure the end of the revolution ? Will k 
embody its principles and spirit in some permanent, avulable form ! 
Shall die Anglo-American race now assert its true nobility, and show 
to the wofld its competency for self-control 1 To accomplish this, 
magazines of powder and thundering artillery are vain. It requires a 
purely intellectual effort. But those who fought our battles secured 
onr peace. We gaze with admiration upon the soperBtnicture of a 
constitutional government. 

Again the Oeniua of Liberty pauses. Is the American mind equal 
to this higher emotion of existence to which it has been raised? Many 
good constitutions have been formed, where there waa neither the vir- 
tue nor the strength to maintain them ; hence they have either fallen a 
piey to aotne miutary chieftain, or been prostrated before the rage of 
popular violence. Again the issue dissipates onr fears and more than 
realizes onr hopes. The thirteen Luminaries of the Western Hemis* 
phere, though impregnated with diverse elements, unite and form one 
bright galaxy. Government, with all its complicated machinery, be- 
gins to move, every lever and wheel in its place, while all the motiou 
are equalised by the balance. 

The Federal compact has not been a lifeless system. In ita bosom 
have been warmed into activity and nurtured into strength, indusuy 
and enterprise, tiU they have expanded into innumerable fbnas of 
wealth. In each successive period of history which has been no- 
ticed, there is seen new intellectual development. If we. view Ameri' 
can mind from any other point of obs^vation, ita progress will tp- 
pear no l«s marked. Take the discoveries and the ap^io^ns of 
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Fint, we seePnuiUJn, in bis homely, pnctical war, going «nt 
kmidat a shower with > kito, to woo the fierce thunderbolt from the 
' cloud. The tMeA betwffictor of the faaoutn race in Grecian story, 
who stole fire from beiveo and gire it to mortals, with the wisdom of 
Miaerva and the skill of Vulcan, finds a reality in this cwr AmericHB 
PremethenB, from his relation to the progress of the mechanic arts of 
our cons try. 

But pojHllation increuas and extends itself, bi from the Atiautic, 
along die majestic rireis and the imbosomed lakes of our wide terri* 
tory. New necessities are created. New demands are made upon 
ezperiroeDtal science, for some InTention which shall facilitate inter- 
course. A genius, in whose arteries couiBes Angio-American blood, 
answers the demand, and, by a simple application of the powoi of 
steam, brin^ the most distant states into close proximity. 

Population siill adrances, and other wants are felt. Our ooanby 
stretches out into an empire almolt boundless in extent. Lest die 
pulsatimi of the heart should be felt too feebly at the extremities, or 
the veins shonld perform ^eir fuut^ions ill, the slectrio current ia ap- 
plied to quicken die circulation of the system. 

Thus, from whatever direction our country is viewed, it is seen ad- 
Tancing. And this advancement ia not like that of China^ in popula- 
tion only, while miud ia etationuy, but they move on together in one 
grand progreasion. Had Captain John Smith, when he was exploring 
die shores of the Chesapeake and of New England, mapped out, in 
imagination, this broad continent, had he seen the Jamestown and 
Plymoudi colonies swell into a mighty empire, and been assured diat 
in the short space of two centuries all this should be a reality, would 
not his restless, grasping e'enius have been more than satisfied ? 

If RogN Williams, while he was slumbering on the cold graimd, 
on the night of his arrival in Providence, had dreamed of the present 
development of hia idea of government, in the history of his own 
State, and by the pens of its authors ; if he had extended his view, 
and seen a nation bowing reverently to the sovereignly of conscience, 
most not his fatigues and trials have been forgouon in such magnifi- 
cent residts ? • 

While, however, much praise is bestowed on American enterprise, 
its titerstare and fine srts are censured for want of taste and original- 
ity. But these, it is seen, are necessarily of alow and late growth. 
American mind has advanced in accordance with the law of humui 
progress. Though it has been free to act or not to act, the order of 
its developments was immatably fixed by Him who controls mind as 
well as mailer. But the same law which has hitherto directed its . 
Gonrse, will ere long usher in a literary period. 

If American mind has thus early ttr its course erected no mean 
monuments lo Literature and Art, can we expect loo much of it 1 
Will DM 01B most sanguine, our largest hopes, fall short of the reality, 
when, true to its nature, it shall change its direction, and with all its 
native eameatness and deieimination, apply its powers to intellectual 
creUionft ! l^en, fron our vaUeys shall arise, in strains of eloquence 
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utd of poMy, and be echoed on by every biU-top and raounttRn, the 
deads of Amencaa heioism. Theo Hiay Mount Woabington suipasa 
the HelieoQ aod the Panwuus, and the Tiber be rivaledi by our Fo- - 
tomac and Ohio, while Mount Olympus and the Peneus ehall be leal- 
ised in the beauty and grandeur of Catskill aud Hudson. Then shall 
there be a proud supeistiuclnre, Aineiican in every alone of its foun- 
dation, in every column and suf^rt in its spires, its decorations <tf 
tqiestry and of statuary, which will be a fit eiqwesaion of the achieve- 
neitta of Anglo-AnienGaB Miod. 



THANATOa 



Ok, 'mhea I lay me down to bnUhe mjr ImI, 
When to the GnsI eooBiet I ma*t bring 
Wbate'er dT itnogth, of fivtttDda, of hap«, 
Bemsineth ftiMti Iba pMgriraagB af life ; 
When, like a diadotr, at » peadng dreuo, 
Eaitb^ batj iceuN abdl flit fraoi my dim nflil ; 
Wben the waim grup of ftieiuUiip is relaied 
Befora the mandite of th' all-nindeniig King, 
Who «tand>, tlie goal of lifa'a nee qqfc^y nm ; — 
Oh than may Ibe kind Beaventy Slie|A«rd itill 
Tha Iriumphaat ihaul of the grim monaler. 
Cheering my tramUiog apirit to the atrifa ; 
And then mar my victorioua head the crown, 
The golden crown, adorn ; and may a baip be iniui 
Wherewith, no mere in feeble earthly •traina. 
The pisiMa of Immanoel I ebail dng ; 
Bnt, with pare heart, bebre th' Eternal Tbrgaa, 
Strike to the nolea of lieavenly malody ! 



E£TEIBUnON OF NATIONAL BUT. 

The past may be viewed in the light of a grand series of experi- 
. ments, made for the benefit of the present and future. Examples 
have ieeu accumulated without number, from which it is easy to de- 
duce the true principles of national polity. The hand-writing of time 
ia fearfully legible. In dark crimson characters it declares the indis- 
soluble connection between the deeds and the fale of nations, aqd 
thuB shows, scarcely less plainly thau revelation, the policy as well as 
the obligation of justice. 

Especially does history affiim the tnie letribatioa of nattoiial sin- 
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Containing little else tlian a record of nations rising to splendor and 
power in a brilliant career of crime, and sinking under a load of guilt 
and corruption, it shows, most conclasively, that to be permanent they 
must be established in right. To say that in the mntability of human 
aifairs, govemmeot must evenlnally yield to the great law which is 
found in the physical world, and their day of stre^h be followed by 
a period of decay, does not gire the exact truth. It is national erima 
that is the forerunner and the eauM of national destruction. All his- 
tory provei it, and its lessons should administer a stem and withering 
rebuke to the grasping hand of ambition, avarice, and power. Long 
centuries ago its voice should have been too fearfully audible not to 
hare been heard and obeyed. But, notwithstanding the experience of 
the past, the present seems bent on the same hazardous course of ex- 
periment, (if that can be called experiment whose results are already 
made certain by innumerable trials,) and infatuated by the splendor of 
its own ambitious hc^s, is pursuing schemes of extended dominion, 
whose immediate success bodi rerelation and history declare can only 
render their final defeat the more signal. 

Perhaps no other modem example iUustxates and confirms the prin- 
ciple of Retribution of Natiooal Sin, equally well with Spain. Hence, 
in the development of oui; subject, we ah^ have occasion to notice a 
few particulars in her history. 

It is needless to tell what Spain is noa. Perhaps it would be 
equally needless to speak of her as she was in the fifteenth century, 
when all Europe envied her greatness and trembled 'at her power. 
But, we ask, how is she fallen ? The desolating scourge of war has 
not entered her borders, exhausted her resources, consumed her wealth, 
and crashed her power. The elements have uot broken in upon her 
in wrathiiil strife and buried her cities and laid waste her fertile fields. 
It is no natural or external calamity which has made banen her soil, 
paralized the energies, and broken the spirit of her people, and placed 
her at the foot, as she once was at the head, of the nations of Europe. 
Spain is emphatically what she has made herself. Freely and de- 
Uberately has she wrought her own ruin. 

With the union of the crowns of Castile and An^[on, in 1479, by 
the marriage of their sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isabella, began the 
importance of Spain in the affairs of Europe. But the year 1498 
must ever remain the most memorable epoch m Spanish history. Dis- 
tinguished as the year in which the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus gave to the sovereigns of Spain the possession of a new world ; 
as the period in which Grenada was wrested from the Moors, and 
ttms the Mussulman's power in Western Europe annihilated forever ; 
and finally, as the year in which the bloody inquisition, by its eqfially 
blind and merciless persecutions, banished from Grenada all Jews, — 
amomiting to some hundreds of thousands, — who would not embrace 
the Christian &ith ; — this Tear, thus distinguished, undoubtedly made 
Spain die first power in the worid, but at the same time paved the 
way for her fotore calamity, and introduced into her bosom the veiy 
elemente of hei destmction. 
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These thre« eventB fa«d each not- a Iklie iii&iMG« in dBMnouing 
tbe fate of Spain, but ir« ahaU notice iHilj the fiiat. 

The discoTery of a Weatarn Continent had no aoonsr been made 
known than it gave birth, in tbe ninda of tba Bovereigina of Spain, to 
the wiUeit conjecturea aad the moot eztraTagant hope*. From diat 
moment they aeem to have abandoned their fanner poltcy, utd that 
which all experience should hare lau^ diein waa the ojaly ceiiain 
way to pToeperity, and were henceforth actaated by aBdiitioa aad ava- 
rice, more than by a lore of justice and a deaire to promMe the bt^ 
pinesa of dieb people. Claim waa immediately laid to all landa what- 
aoerer.that they might diacoTer. Their flag had been alieady im> 
lulled fay Colnmbna on the island where he firat landed, as the sign of 
rightful authority, and his examfde was imitated by all their snceted- 
ing adTentmers in the Weat. They planted the colors of the united 
crowns of Castile and Aragon on whatever laud they aaw ; and »o 
aooner was this dent than tbe atrong Uow waa atiucU which bowed 
Jhe Indian to its authority. The spirit which animated the Spanienl 
in gaining possession of the new worid, cannot, perhaps, be better iU 
Instrated than by reference to Balboa, who flist crossed the continent 
to the Pacific, and, armed with sword and bncUei, rushed into ita 
waters and cried out, in the trna chivalrona Toin, " that he claimed 
this unknown sea, with all it contained, Im the King of Castile, and 
that he would make good the claim against all, Cbiiatian or infidel, 
who shoold dare to gainsay it." It was in this apirit, uid cm the 
gnnmd of absolute right, that Spain had, within little mm thui half a 
ceotuiy after the first voyage of Coliunbua, conqu»ed the whole of 
the southern portion of North, and a great portion of South America- 
Some, perchance, may ask ua why the Indian pow» ahoidd thus 
have been annihilated T Why waa it that the large and partially en- 
lightened empires of Mexico and Peru must in one short hour be 
wrapped in eternal oblivion ! Did the ground, reeking with tbe blood 
of humao victims slain on their altars, cry to Heaven for vengaance 
on the Astecs 1 Had the angel of death been commissiosed to exe- 
cute the fearful doom of destruetiaa on die reigning dynasty of Pen, 
in revenge of its tyrannical rule, or because of its assumed "divine ;»«• 
rogatives and divine homage ? And if such a mblaacholy deatiny 
was inevitable, why must the Spaniard, mads most desperate t^ am* 
bition and avarice, be entniated with its fnlfillmeot ? Could not, at 
least, the peaceful and effeminate natives of the West Indies be spatod 
tbe humiliating fate of cruel bondan^ to their eoaquerors, whion, ia 
a few years, forever blotted out their race and their uune T But we 
can make no reply. This meet melanchcjy fate of the Indian remains 
wrapped up in the government of a mysterious Provtdwwe. Yet all 
His ways are not thus inscrutable. Spain had a destiny stUl to be 
fulfilled. The strong atia which prostrated millions with a blow ia it- 
self palsied by the same blow. 

Some of the resnlts of this conquest are most obrioua, even to Uie 
casual observer. None can fail to see thai die vast amounts of g^ 
and silver obtained without labor in Mexico sod Pem, mwt uvo 
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gre&dy increased the licenliousnesB and fed the aTarice of the already 
araricioua and dissolute Spaniard. The conquered Indian, too, with 
blighted hopes and crushed spirits, became a fit object for the exeicise 
of tyranny ; and the fearful danger which man ever incurs by wield- 
ii^ a power of unlimited control over a large number of hia species, 
at the same time accountable to none for its use, was here most 
fully realized. Thus the conquest of America offered glory for ambi- 
tioD, gold for avarice, and objects for the exercise of me moat unre- 
■tiaiaed indulgence of all the malignant passions and vicioua appetites 
of man. Indolence and vice took the place of industry and virtue. 
It neede no philosopher to see what must be the effect on public mo- 
rals and national strength, and that not a few of the prominent chaiac- 
teristica of Spanish. character are clearly traceable to this cause. 

But this period was a peculiar crisis in the condition of Spain, in 
auother important respect. Shortly, before, it had been a question, 
whether the Crowns of Castile and Aragoo should be married by the 
marriage of their Sovereigns. It was a queation, which it coat a long 
struggle to decide, whether Grenada should belong to the Christian or 
the Isfidel. It was a question too, for some time debated, whether 
Spain should establish herself permanently as the first power in Eu- 
rope and America. But there was now a question in agitation, which 
was of atiU more vital importance than any of these, to every Spanish 
subject — a question, which lay at the foundation of all future prospects. 
Was Spaiu to have a free government, was she to be the home of free- 
men, or the land of slaves 7 It was during this period of conquest — 
during the reigns of Ferdinand and his successor, Charles I — that this 
- question was finally settled. At the commencement of the reign of the 
former, the Cortes, the representative of the people, possessed no in- 
coasiderable powers. In the reign of the latter it had become so 
modified, as to be entirely aubaerrient to the will of the crown, and a 
mere tool in the haoda of executive power. Nor has it since that 
lime, till within a few years, become sufficiently independent to bestow 
the slightest consideration upon the wishes and rights of the people. 
The decision of thia great and long-conteated qneslioii has been, without 
doubt, in a great measure, determined by the extension of the domin- 
ions of Spain in America. Absolute power over so large a territory 
abroad made her Sovereign more impatient of control and restraint, — the 
more a despot at home. And this spirit of haughtiness and tyranny, 
met with no check i for the floods of gold and silver which were poured 
into Spain from the New World, rendered him almost wholly indepen- 
dent on his subjects. It may be doubted whether there had ever been 
English liberty, had the royal family of the Stuarts possessed these 
supports of absolute authority. As we have seen, the result was fatal 
to the hopes of every Spanish subject; it was in itself considered of 
comparatively small importance to him whether Grenada was governed 
by professors of the Mohammedan or the Christian faith ; whether 
Spain should be the most powerful, or the weakest state in Europe ; 
whether she should grasp the whole western Continent, or never 
possess & foot of its soil ; — but he coidd ill afford to see htunan rights 
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baoiahed from his native country, and feel the powerful aeaurance, that 
she was to remain st&tionaiy, aa if all her laws and habiia were stereo- 
tvped, while the other parts of the civilized world were advancing with 
the most astonishing rapidity. But the way for it had been prepaied, 
and the legitimate consequences were sure to follow. Her oppiea- 
iive, impoverishing, and tyrannical course -abroad, had sown the s^eds 
of slavery, poverty, and degradation at home. The abimdant and terri- 
ble harvest she has been for ages reapioK. 

A striking contrast might be presented m the English colonies, and in 
the manner in which they affected the parent state. In one respect, 
the fates of Spain and of £ngland are alike. Both have lost their valu- 
^le poBsesaions in the New World. But while the former ceased to 
derive any important benefits from her colonies as soon as the poUtical 
ties which bound them together were sundered, the United States have, 
on the contrary, contributed as much more to the prosperity of the latter, 
aa they themselves have been more prosperous. The Spanish colonist 
feasted on golden hopes by day and golden dreams by night, until he 
found himself surrounded by all the wretchedness of poverty, lod de- 
prived of personal liberty and security. On the other hand, those from 
whom we are descended, conscious of the ptuity of their motives, and 
satisfied with the justice of their course, by the most untiring indtistry 
laid a broad foundation of national wealth and happiness. They sought 
not for gold, and yet they found it ; not however In temples and mines, 
but in the hard and barren soil. New England, with its nigged hills 
and rock-bound strand, has proved richer m gold, than all the minee 
of Peru. And it is gold which needs no slaves to dig it, or refiner to 
pnrify it. It is dug and refined in the great laboratory of nabire, by ' 
the application of the simple labor of the husbandman. 

It would be well for on conntry in the present crisis to contemi^ate 
the calamities which have resulted to Spain from the brilliant career of 
her power in America. Success should not hide from us the moral 
character of our deeds. There is a reflex influence, a day of retriba- 
tion, sure to come. Victories are often fraught with greater dangers 
than defeats. It was the success of the French Revolution which del- 
uged France with blood. The sole dominion of Bonaparte over the 
solitary isle of St. Helena resulted directly and naturally from his un- 
exampled success in gainirtg supremacy over Europe. The very 
cause of immediate success may bring final niiu. The power whidi 
causes the meteor to explode, is the same which sends it blaziDg 
through the air. 

It is in vain also that we try to cover up national sin, and shield it 
from retribution, by any important good which appears likely to grow out 
of it. We have no sympathy with that cold, philosophical spirit wiiich 
dwells on the most shocking periods of history, without a tear or re- 
gret, BO long as it can trace in the changes and revolutions which they 
produce, the progressive improvement of the world. Our confideace 
in the wisdom and benevolence of a superintending Providence would 
indeed lead tis to hope that the most bloody revolutions of the worid 
have resulted in good. Good may even come from the war in which ow 
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country is now engaged. But those who are waging it, " mean it not 
ao," and if it be erimnal, though it abound with blessings for all the 
world besides, oui counby will only reap from it, misery and disgrace. 



LEGEND OF THE CUFF. 

The Ihnndcn ware rolling their uttbem to Ciod, 

While the UghtDingi in fuy were flmiliuig Bbn»d, 

And the viodi nng tbs raquieni, lonely mad dreM, 

Of the pnsrcd aod miBapent, but retarnlem Old Teir. 

On > olrff at the moantua the fnebonUr atood ; 

Oa hi* fkea wan depicted, in horrible mood. 

The iai|WM> of deapav. The wild stonn and tbe war 

or the elements, n^g in fury ahr. 

Were the cilmnesi of peace, when compared with the ra^ 

Of the etorm pent within, that waa ne'er lo tuMaigv. 

In tbe agony rending hia aonl he coald feel 

A [osaage of that wrath the next weald ihall rereal. 

On hia brow were macribed tbe deep hmninga of care, 

And Old Age had been wilting wilb iron finger there ; 

For throDgh thraa-aoore long yeiin be had battled the eei. 

Bewailing hia cnreed ni,ljvity. 

Not alone with the aea had he Sercely contended ; 

But therewith a far deadlier stiife hai! been blended. 

Be hod acatteied the blood at hia race like tha rain ; 

In that blood had he maAed hia wild coume o'er the main. 

While he thooght on theae thinga, looking out on Lha tea, 

He conTSned wttbhimaelf in aoliloqaj. 

" The long codtbo of mj life haateth faat to ita cloae — 
To the doee of ita joys — to the dcae of ita woe* ; — 
or its woea! Would lo God I coatd hope that might be ; 
But theae only end with eternity. 
In wild fury I've plonghed the broad watery main, 
Aod I've Bowed it with bodlea and blood of the slain ; 
But the harreat that thence hath ariaen I reap, 
Thoas atam prayea lot langeancB that liaa fhm Uie dsep. 

" Oh, it hath been a joy ta me. 
White tbe scared victim Jed my lee. 

To gnide my gallant bark. 
Methinks e'en now I'm on the deep, 
I aee my awful pennon sweep 

The iky, sUatehed long aad darit ! 
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" Kigbt well my Sw Bird qimadi bcrwimi, 
Bi^t well the giUening ipn; ifae flin^ 

Lempingp Ihim wave to wave ! 
Hark, haw we fill the iMaWsg ipaca ! 
Bat bright «teel glitten on Ifae Chin, 

Look that your beaiti be bcsTe ! 
" A Baak, — like the flaih of an angry eye ; 
A Toice, — by th' indigDaot fun laMd higfa. 

BelctuDg it> burntug ire ; 
Aye, while thoM bellowiiig tboiiden boom. 
The trembling Chaae hath heard hie doom. 

To link 'mid Uood and fire. 
" They're lot thui main-maet — cleared the wreck, 
Godi ! how they mnetei on the deck '■ 

Bnre lODle, though doomed lo die ; 
Their ehroDd ihall be the curiing eorge. 
The boaiae night-breezee ohant tbeii dirge. 

With lone and diinial ngh. 
" We're with them now— prepare to hoard ! 
Quick ! throw the grapplea! mark the mri, 

To victory or death .' 
The muttered cone — the rallyiagery — 
TIm ifaiiek for mercy raieed on high — 

The gToau — the gasp for breath — 
" The gm^ing Uood — the pallid brow — 
The ctoaed eye — are before me now, 

Ai thing! of yenterday. 
But I have now my doom to meet ; 
Thoogh my tumullaoue eool to greet 

Hi^ eends no cheering ray. 

■■ To the daik cavenu of deqnir 

(Heaven'e mercy dwelh not there I not there!) 

My tretnUibg i|Mrit flies- 
Farewell, green earth '. brewell, bine sea ! 
Whence endlesa cnnee rise o'er me ; 

O death that never dice 1" 

The old freebooter, galh'iing hh strength for the leqi, 
Hnng intended a moment aloft o'er the deep ; 
Tben sank, and the rent walere cloMd o'er bis fsmi, 
'Hid the roar of old ocean, the rage of the storm. 
But each night, as the neighboring peasantry say. 
The old Freebooter's spirit appears on (he Bay, 
Ajtd the Fisherman, gliding thereby in his ikiS*, 
Dniib to tarry till nigU 'oeath the " FirttboaUr't CUf." 
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THE TREASON OF HABSHAL ^FEY. 

HowEVXR we may ngaii its conaequencM, it is impossible to con- 
template tlie downfall of Napoleon, his splendid fonunes and his braro 
comrads, without feelings of sadness and regret. But no incident is 
more calcnlated to awaken aach feelings, than that in which the bra- 
vest of the brare turned to his executionera, and gare the word, " com- 
rads — fire on me." 

From the ranks Ney had risen to a station scarcely inferior to that 
of the Emperor whom he served. Napoleon soon learned to tnut en< 
tirely to him. When he saw him at the head of his colnmn marching 
6>T die thickest of the fight, he gave up all anxiety for the result. It 
was he who laid the keys of Moscow at the feet of his commander, 
and when the tide had tamed, it was he who first, with a few hundred, 
then with thirty, then altmt, was the rear-guard of the grand Army, 
The ramparts which wealth and talents had (or ages accnmnlated about 
hereditary power, proved no barrier to the active genius, and calm but 
damitlesB courage with which they were assailed by the son of the 
cooper of Sarrelouis. His comrads rerered him for his noble, gen- 
erous nature. The vanguished blessed him for his clemency. 

Alas, that so noble a spirit should fall ! 

On the return of' Napoleon from Elba, Ney lefl his sovereign's side 
full of loyalty, with the promise and the determination to bring that 
sovereign's foe chained mto his presence. Hitherto his sword had 
been drawn for no revolutionary party or ambitions aspirant for power. 
He had acknowledged no cause but that of his country. Her rulers 
were his commanders ; her enemies were his foes. 

On arriving at his command at Becancon he proceeded to make all 
the arrangements which prudence or zeal could dictate. But he saw 
the machinations of bis adversary everyirhere successful ; he heard 
of his triumphant progress through the south of France ; the acclama- 
tioM which greeted him at Grenoble and at Lyons. From the peas- 
ant^ in the fields he heard the shout, " Vive I'Emperear." A thou- 
sand recollections rushed upon his mind. For the first time he allowed 
himself to waver between duly and impulse. And the conflict was ter- 
rible, for he had never yet known what it was to swerve from the path 
of duty. But that duty now told him to oppose one with whose desti- 
ny his own had been linked — whose commands he loved and whose 
genius he adored. 

His noble spirit had spumed the first foint whisper of dishonor. 
It came again and again in a thousand varying forms, appealing to every 
feeling of his nature. Still he stood firm ; he arranged the forces en- 
trusted to him with a skill which filled even hia enemies with admira- 
tion. His last act on the evening of the 13th of March, was to summon 
the officers of the troops under his command before him, and require 
them severally to swear allegiance to the Bourbons. 

In the Btillnesi of the night those soggestions which he had quelled 
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dnriDg the active duties of the day came again with tenfold power. 
A thoiuuid recollections carried him throDgfa the ecenes of the glarions 
past. A thousand impulses beset hia purpose for the future. That 
spirit which had saught the fiercest dangers, as its natural element, 
BOW qnailed before the phantoms of its own cr^tion. It was late in 
night of the 1 3th, when, wrought by such feelings till he was ao longer 
hiuuelf, that msMengers from Napoleon sought his presence. TiiA 
wily Corsican sent him no honeyed blandidunents oi eloquent entrea- 
ties. He sent him commands in the style which it had long be«n his 
custom to obey. He sent him a proclamation for him to read at the 
head of the troops which had been eubnated to him. His distracted 
mind caught osgerly at anything like determination and firmness. 
Those feelings, which had so long been gathering strength in their 
confinement, now broke forth with resistless force. Impulse had tri- 



On the tnoming of the 14th he again called his tawyps about 
him. He read to them the proclamation he had received. When the 
deed was done the impetuous feelings which had hitherto borne him 
on, forsook him. A new master, to which he had till now been a straa- 

£ir, took possession of him. It was remorse. From that moment hia 
Ry beanug was hnmbled, and the lustre of his eye was dimmed. Says 
he, " life was a burden to me. A hundred times I was on the pnnt 
of blowing out my own brains ; I did all I could to find death at Wa- 
terloo." Yes ! at the head of tlut guard which nerer yet had recoiled, 
he marched on through the storm before which his followers were melt- 
ing away — on ! to the cannon's mouth — on ! throu^ the breaking 
ranks, till Wellington wiped his reeking brow, and wished that Bln- 
cher or night would come. But at length the words, " Up, guards, and 
at them," changed the fata of Europe and of Ney. Against his will 
he was borne back in the headlong tide. - 

When the Allies had occupied Paris, Ney recklessly remained in 
Paris and in France, called upon to answer for his crime. 

Then that broken spirit and infirm purpose which jnst now conidnet 
resolre to shun investigation, endeavored to etude it by petty subter- 
fuges, but they were of no avail, and justice had its way. 

Now that his crime is atoned for, his bravery and noble talenU 
shine forth with greater lustre than if he had lived knowing and con- 
cious that all about him would know that his escape from punishmeot 
did not result from his freedom from guU^^a condition which Plain 
has argued, is the most wretched intagiaable. 

The little monument in the garden of the Luxemburg, which marks 
th^ spot where he fell, is a t^en of more melancholy inteieti than 
the fields of Waterloo and Borodino. For the spirit of Waterloo and 
Borodino, and five hundred other contests, slumbers beneath ; the stail 
on his honor washed out iu blood. 
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FABLES FROM KRUMHACHEB. 



Dkath and Sleep, the Angels of Mortality and of Slumber, embra- 
cing one another, like brothers wandered over the earth. It wu even- 
ing. They laid themselves down upon a hillock not far from the dwell- 
ing of men. A melancholy Blillness prerailed around, and the Tes- 
per-bell bad ceased in the distant village. 

Quietly and silently, as is their went, sat the two beneficent Genii 
of mankind in friendly embrace, and soon the night drew on. 

Then rose the Angel of Sleep from hia moaa-covered couch, .and 
scattered with noiseleas hand the invisible seeds of sluicber. The 
vest wind bore them to the quiet dwellings of the wearied. Now 
sweet sleep embraced the inmates of the mral hamlets, from the old 
man who walkl with his staff to the infant in its cradle. The sick 
forgot his pains, the mourner his sorrows, the poor his cares. Every 
eye was closed. Then, when his duty was finished, this beneficent 
j^gel laid down again by the side of his stem brother. " When the 
morning breaks," said he, with joyous innocence, " then will the world 
bless me as its friend and benefactor. what a joy to do good, un- 
seen sod in secret 1 O how happy are we invisible messengers of the 
Good Spirit ! How delightful our silent employment !" So spake the 
good Angel of Sleep. The Death Angel looked upon him with silent 
melancholy, and a tear snch as immortals shed, stood in his large dark 
eye. " Alas !" said he, " that I cannot, tike you, rejoice in gladsome 
thankfalness. Men call me their enemy and the troubler of their hap- 
piness." 

" O, my brolher," answered the Angel of Sleep, " will not the good 
at their General Awakening* call you their friend and bless yon grate- 
fnlly ? Are we not brothers, and both messengers of one Pa^er ?" 
So he spake ; and like brothra^, the Angels embraced one another ten- 
derly. 



ADAH AND THE ANSEL OF PARADISE. 

When Abel lay weltering in his blood, and Adam stood by the mni- 
dered one and wept, then came the Angel of Paradise to the Father of 
mankind, and stood in silence near him ; and his countenance was 
thoughtful. But Adam lifted up his eyes and said : " la this a token 
of the race which is to spring from me ? And shall ever again a broth- 
er's blood, shed by the hand of a brother, stain the earth !" 

The Angel answered, " Thou sayest it." 

" Alas ! and what name then must man give to the dreadfid deed T" 
asked Adam. 

With a tear in his eye the heavenly messenger answered, " War." 

* We have ventured (o dnpart here, somewbat IVoia the aliict sann rf tha original. 
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Then the Fatbei of mankind ahuddend, aighed, and said, " Alas, 
Thy must then the nghteoua and the just f^ by the hand of the 
irick«d !" 

The Ang«I was silent. 

fiat Adam continned his complaint, and amid, " What Temuna to 
me now in my wieichedneaa upon the blood-atained euth T" 

The Angnl answered and aaid, " To look to Heaven !" Thereupon 
he vanished - 

But Adam atood still till the setting of the ann. And when the atan 
had arisen, he stretched forth his arms towards Orion and the Wain, 
and said, " O ye glittering sentinels at the gate of Heaven, why pass 
ye on so silenUy ? Grant to a mortal to hear the aoundof your voice; 
O I tell of the land beyond, and of Abel the beloved !" 

Then was it more silent around ; and Adam bowed himself upon his 
. face and worshiped. And he heard in his heait a gentle voice, " Be- 
hold, Abel, thy son, liveth !" 

And he went thence, in faith ; but his sonl was silent and fnll of 



THE FREIfCH REVOLUTION. 

Amio all that has of late been written on France and ita recent rev- 
olution, we may perhaps be permitted to suggest a few thoughts. 
Though few, the truths contained in them we uunk are weighty, and 
such u would most reftdily suggest themselves to every reflectipg 
mind. At the present time, as Americana, we occupy in the eyes of 
the world, a station of which we may be justly proud, and in which we 
may justly glory. Nerer has the epithet of an American Citizen and 
Freeman been held'in higher estimation, been regarded with deeper 
respect and veneration. Amid the crush of mighty kingdoms, amid the 
ruin of thrones and sceptres scattered far and wide, amid the resound- 
ing footsteps of retreating tyranny, and the incipient dawnings of uni- 
versal freedom, we stand forth as a monument of greatness, as a grand 
exemplar of all which can exalt, bless and dignify a people. 

The present position of moat of the European States, is indeed crit- 
ical and alarming. A mighty convulsion has taken place — a convul- 
sion, the cauaes of which have been silently and secretly prepaiiog. 
The smouldering embers pent up within the bosom of the mighty vol- 
cano have at length burst forth with irresistible violence. All Europe 
is shaken to its centre. The effect of all this remains to be seen. A> 
yet, all is doubt and conjecture. But such as it is, it appears to bear 
' a bold impress of melioration — a melioration, which we regard as a 
mighty step in the history of modem civilization. The causes, as we 
have already said, have been long at work. Tyranny heretofore has 
reigned supreme. It has oppressed the conscience. It has seized 
the judicial power and tamed it as aa instrument of vengence to its 
own account. In merciless persecution it has everywhere lifted up its 
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head ; vhile freedom of thought and inqnii^ it has eveiy where restrain- 
ed. To the advance c^ the human mind — to its continued etruggleB for 
emancipation, it has paid no regard. Instead of soothing and gently 
TestrsiDing this spirit by compIyiDg in part to its demands, by its in>- 
creased aeveiily it has but proroked resietance. France bowed doWa 
nnder a heavier yoke — Germany wae crushed — Italy oppressed- 
Austria and Prussia groaned in chains, and Poland bent to the will 
t>t its despotic victor. Freedom everywhere was crushed. It waS 
too much for the enlightened spirit of ^lis century. Ail Europe arose 
aa one man. The song of Freedom wae no sooner sounded in the 
strcetB of Paris, than re-echoing from the hiD-tops of the Alps it re- 
sounded throughout all Europe. Oppressed Cracow threw o^ her 
chains — Berlin and Vienna flowed with blood— and Gwmany, with its 
several principalities, rose in triumphant insurrection. 

What the end of these things will be we know not. At present till 
eyes are turned towards France. In this mighty movement she is the, 
pioneer. Upon her stage the first scene of this fearful drama is being 
acted. The foundation of a Republic, as broad as it is free, is there 
bemg laid. And now a question arises — a question of most momeu'' 
tons import. Will France succeed ? will her Republic stand T tfr will 
the mighty fabric, assailed by some internal or external cause, fall to 
rain ere its topmost stone is laid. 

Now in order that a Republic may stand, may flourish, two things, 
in our opinion, are indispensable. Fust, a sound moral sentiment must 
pervade the bosom of the peopl*. Second, a great difliision of knowl- 
edge mutt everywhere pemdfr. 

In aay kingdom, the character of its government, of its institutions, 
will depend in a ^at measure upon that of its sovereign. He may in 
truth be denominated the living representation of the whole body 
politic. The power of deposing and elevating to office being placed in 
his hands, he will be careful to select such alone who, as he knows, 
will coincide with hia sentiments and be subservieut to his will. 

In a Republic, Ae people are this sovereign. This power is placed 
in their huids, and according to the spirit — the character of the people 
— etich will be the spirit, the character of their rulers. Hence that a 
Republic may be well governed — in short, may exist — the paraniount 
importance of a sound moral influence pervading the bosom of that 
Republic, 

Again, while law as we know exerts its influence only in respect 
to a^ external, morality deals with intentions and motives internal. 
In a Reptiblic, almost all classes of citizens are eligible to office, 
and in no government do changes of authority so frequently occur. 
In every such case oaths of office are necessarily acquired. In short, 
one cannot even exercise the office of a citizen without some such 
oath. Bm if men's minds be not religiouriy educated, if a strict mo* 
rality does not pervade them, oaths cannot produce their effect. Upon 
their character as individuals will evidently depend their character as 
stMesmen ; and, as has been well said, " a man who is trudiful, honest. 
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just, homuia and reuonabls m an indiTidual, will endearor to h» lum- 
Mt, juit, bumaQe and reaaouable aa a atatesmao." 

Thia is but a amall portion of the argumentB which might be allefod 
to show the necessity in a Republic, of a sonnd moral seatiment pei- 
yading the bosom of the people. In abort, it is aaaentially interwovea 
in the very existence of a Repnblic. 

So loo with Education. Where a people are to goTem tbemselTea, 
they should be well acquainted with all the principles of government ; 
where they are called upon to decide in respect lo the constitution of a 
country, they should be able to read and understand that constitution. 
Qnestions of most momentous importance, having a deep bearing upon 
the interest! — the destiny of a nation — are often placed in their hands, 
to he decided according to their will. Upon each man lesta a feariiil 
reaponaibility. Each man therefore by a well b^anced mind shonld 
be capable of meeting that responsibility, should he capable of judging 
tor himself aa to what will benefit, and what will be detrimeataJ to hia 
country's interests. Mr, Webster, in hia speech before the Masaochn- 
aette' convention in 1821, thus exprsssea himself: " We do not indeed 
expect all men to be philosophers or statesmen ; but we confidently 
tmst, that by the diffusion of general knowledge, and good and Tirtuona 
sentiment, the politit^ fabric may be secure as well against open vio- 
lence and overcrow, as against the slow but sure undermining of licen- 
tiousness. We rejoice that every man in thia community may call all 
property hia own, so far as he has occasion for it to furnish for him- 
self and his children the blesainga of religious instruction and the ele- 
ments of knowledge. This celestial and this earthly light he is en- 
titled to by the fundamental laws. It is every poor man's undoubted 
bi^right ; it is the great blessing which this constitution has secured 
to him ; it is his solace in life ; and it may well be hia consolation in 
death, ihM his country stands pledged by the faith which it has plight- 
ed to all its citizens, to protect his children from ignorance, baibuity 
and vice." 

Our country will exhibit an excellent confinnation ctf what we hare 
advanced. As a nation we have existed upwards of two thirds of a 
century ; during which period, our advancement in general civilization, 
in all that which createa, establishes and dignifies a people, has been 
most rapid. To it, in the annab of nations no comparison can be 
found. As a free, independent, and aovereign people, we consider 
ourselves as established. Now examine our institutiona and see of 
what character, of what spirit they most partake. Is it not the same 
character, the some spirit which our Pilgrim Fathers cherished, and 
which diey have bequeathed to us as the richest, the moat noble of aU 
legacies 1 Is it not the same spirit which actuated die great Franklin, 
when in the first Congress he moved that the blessing of God would 
first of all be implored upon their transactions t The same spirit 
which has sprinkled our land with the temples of God, founded Sab- 
bath Schools, and diffused throughout its whole length the blessings (J 
moral aa well aa political education ? It is here, we are assured, rests 
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the firmeBt support of our govennnent; Here is the secret of our past, 
and the happieM presags of our success. 

Now how is it with France ? The great body of the people are to- 
tally destitute of all moral sentiment. The very name of a French- 
man is associated with irreligion. The fearfiil outburst of 1789 was 
dreadfully fatal to every thing like national religion in Fruice. The 
cry which there was raised, " no more altars, no more priests, no other 
g(>d but nature," has since then more or less continued to resound 
throughout France. We give the words of a distinguished modem 
writer and philosopher, when we say that among the greafmass of the 
population of that country, there appears to be no distinct recognition 
of the moral attributes of die Deity, of the obligation of divine law, or 
of a foture and eternal state of existence. Whirled about incessantly 
in the vertex of vanity and dissipation, the creation is lost sight of, 
moral responsibility disregarded, and sensual gratifications pursued 
with the utmost eagerness. Never perhaps in a. Pa^an country was 
the epicurean philosophy so systematic ally reduced to practice, as in 
the country of Voltaire, Bufibn, Mirabeau, Condorcet, Helvetius and 
Diderot. The gaming houses are continually filled, the theatres 
crowded^ the streets deafened with ballad singers and mountebanks ; 
persons of all ages, from the hoary grandsire to the child of four or five 
years, engaged in ball routs and dancing. The house of God desert- 
ed and the voice of religion alone unheard and despised. 

These words are full of truth. Every day we hear them verified 
by those of our countrymen, who have visited this most gay and licen- 
tious of European nations. The annals of Paris atone bear a fearful 
witness to this utter want of all morality among the great body of the 
people, when in one short year they recount over six hundred suicides, 
one hundred and fifty murders, and nearly three thousand persons who, 
for various offences, were placed in prison dicipline — besides a long 
euumeracion, shocking to all the feelings of humanity, of parents poi- 
soning their children, husbands murdering their wives, and children 
who had poisoned or otherwise destroyed their parents. This was in 
Paris alone ; from it we may judge the state of the country at large. 

Education la the handmaid of religion. Where one precedes the 
other sooner or later will follow. True, Philosophy and Science is 
cherished in France, but by whom ? Almost entirely by the upper 
class ; and in verification of this we have but to refer to the present na- 
tional council. It is composed in great part of philosophers, of men 
of science. So it has always been ; but consider the great mass of the 
people, and you will find, that with the exception of Spain and Por- 
tugal, no other country in Europe is worse provided with means of 
elementary instruction. For several years after the great Revolution 
of 1789, the public instruction of the young was totally adand<med; 
and ever since it has received but a very small portion of that attention 
which so imptortant a source of national prosperity evidently demands. 

Now, to what we have advanced it may be said, " that better days 
await France ; that morality and general intelligence will yet there 
prevail ; that the onward march of improvement must essentially change 
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th« appearuice of things." The appearance, it may diange ; but this 
will be all. It will penetntle no deeper. These influences, io order 
materially to effect the great body of a people, to change theti charac- 
ter, must work on them Jbr ages. No nation as yet is bora in a day. 
Its habits, its character in this respect, most rsBembles that of an inm- 
fidnal — when ooce acqaainted they will cling to it. The government 
of France may change, but this will not affect the general chatactei 
of the people. Thai character ^ready esieta, and will continue to ex* 
ist, as heretofore. 

Here then, in this land of immorality, amid a people proverbially 
characteriied for their fickleness of disposition, their gayety of teinper, 
and their licentiotianesB of habits, the glorious fabric of a Republic is 
attempted being laid, — a Republic, in which very name, and with 
whose very existence, is aaasociated, is ioterwoven national inteUi- 
gence and national integrity. The patriotism of the French people 
we admire and praise. In their successful resistance of tyranny, we 
heartily rejoice. Would to heaven that they might enjoy a freedom as 
wide-spread in its influences, as beneficial in its effects, aa that which 
extends over our own fair land. But this we say — at present, France 
is not {»epaied for thia ; in her movement to this end, she is too pre- 



THE 0PBNIN6 OF THE SIXTH SEAL 

Thb writsr hai atlenpted, betow, to giva a deioriptioD of lbs cslebralad paintiif 
b; AnDolli, rspnanitiajc the gruttd finaU oT Nitm. 

The artist slept. Pale and emaciated from coostanl and intense la- 
bor ; oppressed with thoughts too big for utterance, bewildered by the 
shapeless forms of terror and of beauty that floated dreamily in the 
visions of his spirit's fancy, he had dropped his pallet and his pen- 
cil, and listless and weary his eyelids closed on sights and scenes of 
earth. .. 

Then, before the undimmed vision of his soul appeared a scene of 
horror, grandeur, and of joy, developing, blending, harmoniaiDg, the 
nameless, numberless conceptions of his fanciful imaginings. 

THB VISION. 

It was the calm and quiet hour of noon, on a still, bright summer^ 
day, when Nature languidly lepeaed, and when the pulse of animated 
life, usaally so quick and firm, beat heavily and slow ; when eon had 
lefl the anxious brow, and d««p solicitude the heart ; labor had ceased, 
and from the crowded marts of active life the busy hum had died 
away ; the flocks had sought the cooling shade ; the trembling leaves 
and drooping flowers in vain were sighing for the lephyr's breath; 
the distant «m was waveleas and raiinirjike forcleuness, aad the 
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proud ship! ast in Bwui-Iike beauty on its botom. and on the scene iba 
glorious sun w&s loolung down, u if lejoiclng in his noon-tide strength 
and dazzling beams. 

At thia bright hour, O horroi ! what a sight did he behold ! A deep 
and awful datkness veiled the sky ; the enn put on a robe of aable 
hue, and noon, aerenest noon, was in a atomeDt turned to darkest mid- 
night. 

Thunders, now, are bellowing in the air ; the lurid lightning gleams 
athwart the eky ; the heavens now glow like furnace-fires, and now 
they change to hues of blood, and from the rolling, tossing clouds the 
burning embers fall like counlleas drops in heavy showers. 

Yonder, a castle towsring high is wrapped in fire ; the flames are 
wreathing round the tapering masts, and thence they cleave their fierji 
way through tangled wood, o'er fertile plain, and girt 4he distant city 
with a wall of Rn- To aggravate the horrors of the scene, the ocean 
groana and heaves its swelling breast, as if the aea-god's dying strug- 
gle had come on. Earth, too, throws open wide her fesrfid jaws, 
writhing in agony moat bitter, as darts the fierce earthquake through 
her Dumerous veins. 

It was an awful spectacle. Foe a moment no man to his neighbor 
spdce. All stood still in dread suspense, and fear and trembling seized 
the stoutest hearts. The bonds of Friendskip and Relationship, Envjf 
and Ambition, Hatted and Lust, were all forgotten. As men thus 
paused irresolute, unknowing what to think, or what to do, suddenly, 
irom out the darkened hesvens bursts forth a brighter and more dsz* 
zling tight than human eye had ever seen, or human thought conceived ; 
a light, subduing in intensity the lightning's and the conflagration's lu- 
rid glare. 

It is the erots, the creta all radiant with light and glory. Ah ! then 
the truth first flashed upon the minds of the bewildered mass. This 
was the herald of the Son of Man. This was the signal hung from 
heaven that the great day of wrath had come ; and, oh, they seemed 
to say to Heaven and to each other, " Who, who shall abide its com- 
ing'" 

Then, many a manly cheek turned deadly pale with strange un- 
wonted fear, and icy coldness ran through many a heart, and in full 
many a throbbing breast hope died forever. Gonfosioo, then, was 
worse confounded, and fear became more fearful siili, while honid 
shrieks, and direful wails, and sad unearthly groans, escaped from thoM 
who kuew the hour of retribution was at hand. 

Yonder, frantic with terror, a young uid sweet confiding wife ha* 
fled to her loved husband's warm embrace, — her last, her only refuge,— 
aad he, impulsively, has clasped her lo his bosom, torn with unuttera- 
ble anguish. Ho looks upon the cross, and feels that he must {\y, must 
have some refuge, but where, oh, where? Upon tbe cherished idol of 
his heart he turns one agonizing glaDcOf thinks of himself, and, feeling 
that a double death awaits him, he turos instiuctiveiy to flee, he knuwa 
not, cares not whither. 

Beside them kneel two lovely oqm in peniteoce and humUe prayer, 
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while in their souls, uprising, awells the full tide of holy lore, and on 
their browi eits radiant Hope, and from their countenancea beams the 
light of sweet assuring Faith. 

Nearer, in the foreground, is a sadder contrast still. It is a princ^ 
gronp, now terror-stricken by the cross, as was Belshazzar viewing 
the writing of the armless baud. Alas ! for that father and that king, 
who looks BO foil of rage and agony and despair, becaoBe front bis 
grasp honor and power and fortune all have Tanished in a moment, 
leaving him nought of his splendor tnd his joy, save the cold marble 
step on which he sits amazed. Nor is this all : to deepen hia despair, 
and add to his chagrin, his lovely and beloved daughter flies to him, at 
this dread hour, for succor, and buries deep her beauteous face within 
the ample folds of his flowing purple robe. But, oh, he cannot save 
or help himself, much less the idol of his heart. Just then his manly 
son approaches, and lays one heavy hand upon that father's shoulder, 
pointing with the other to ihe cross — the cross A« had neglected, and, 

Serchance, the cross that father long had taught him to neglect and to 
sspiae. 
With an expression of mingled wrath and hatred, disappointment 
and remorse, he gazes now upon that shining light. He loathes it 
heartily, and yet a thousand worlds, did he possess them. Would be as 
nothing in hia esteem, eoutd they bedim its fast-increasing splendor, or 
save him from his awful, conscious doom. He knows it is vain, for 
the last sands of time are running fast, and more intensive as that light 
becomes, so round his soul doth gather thick the darkness of eternal 
night. 

Beside him kneels his doating wife, with clasped hands and up- 
tamed eye, the visibU tokens of the deep stmggle in her siml, as now 
she breathes a prayer for those she dearly lores. Joy fills her heart 
with prospects of nnspealcable anct unending bliss. Nor is she quite 
alone. Her faithful son has also bowed him low in humble adoration 
of that God, whom, by a mother's fervent prayers and flowing tears, 
be was thus early led to love, to worabip, and obey. 

Near to this company is the Atheist, the God-defying, God-denying 
Atheist, who, in his folly and his pride, had ever said, " Who is the 
Almighty that I shonld serve him ? Yes, he who had tauntingly so 
often asked, respecting Christ, " Where is the promise of his coraingT 
felt now, the hour had come. Filled with consternation and dismay, 

Eirostrate he liea upon the ground, and seeks to hide him from the sun- 
rght of that hated cross, and raises high his mortal arm, that hath so 
oft defied Omnipotence, as if he still would stay the on-coming ven- 
geance. 

Not so the pious widow by hia side, who looks as calmly up to 
heaven, as if she even now were tasting of that joy which ever dwells 
within the heavenly courts. Her litile one instinctively bath clasped 
the mother's arm in ignorant sympathy with her ; and near her side 
anoiher daughter nestles closs, as though thai were her only hiding- 
place. She gazes on them both in love, then turns to heaven, and 
seems to say, in oonfidancei Then i> my God, my refuge in all trouble ; 
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I vill not fear, though the hetTena be remoTed, and though the earth 
ahsll melt aw&y . 

Among the stricken throng (here lay the Sensualist, oppressed with 
guilt, and by his side his Tictim lay disrobed, distorted, a sod and fear- 
M sight, both wretched from untold remorse. 

There, with her daughter fair, stood Vanity, in elegant and gay at- 
tire, and stretched her snow-white hands toward hea?ea imploringly 
for mercy. 

Here stands the Debauchee, o'erwhelmed wilh guilt, turning his face 
away from light so pure and bright, and seeking now tbe darkness he 
baih loTed so well, he hides his crimsoned cheek within bis purple 
robe, as though no eye could there behold his shame. 

Behind a broken column sits the old decrepit Miser, bending be- 
neath the weight of years, all wrinkled up with care, with heart all 
«ieeled to earthly sympaUiies and joys, clsepipg his urn of hoarded 
geld close pressed upon his heart, as if no power could wrest from 
him the object of bis wedded love. 

All tremble with nuearthly fe&r. Some cry aloud for mercy, lashed 
to madness by conscience's scorpion stings ; some tear their flowing 
hair in agony of grief; while others sit amazed, confounded, full of 
terror and dismay, looking for judgment and fiery indignation. 

At this dread hour, strange ss it may appear, tbe smooth-tongued, 
cunning Sophist is not awed to silence. Ascending tbe steps of a 
temple near where he stood, with impious and blasphemous words he 
scorned tbe power of heaven's King, and with bis wouted oily speech 
now urged the listening throng to follow him, and disregard the gleam- 
ing cross^ White thus be spake, a dark cloud passed above, and from 
its bosom shot a flame that pierced bis heart, and rived his cursing 
tongue, and left him thus a loathsome, blackened corpse. 

On yonder hill-top, a muhitude of wretched ones have gathered 
round an ancient altar-pile, and lighted once again its fires that had 
ao long been quenched, and from its summit now wreathes up the 
smoke of incense sweet, an offering vain to stay tbe doom but just at 

Apart from this dense crowd, some cry tinto the rocks and to the 
mountains dark to fall upon and hide them from the glory of that cross, 
and from the presence of the Lamb. But more there are who throng 
the entrance to an open cave, hoping to find, perchance, some shelter 
ftom tbe storm of hot, arenging wraUi 

Apart from all things else, there stood a temple of tbe living God- 
Many an anxious eye was turned towards its massive doors, once open 
wide, now firmly closed ; and many a saddened heart grew sick from 
bitter, self-condemning thought, and vainly sighed that they, in time, 
had not, within that actuary, found the soul's secure and calm re- 
pose. 

The tumult now is stilled ! Silence pervades the myriad throng ! 
Hushed are all sighs, stifled all groans, and dried all tears, and from 
the glazed eye withdrew the filmy veil of death ; for see ! the portals 
^ wide unfold, again are Zion's gates unbarred, and thither now they 
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wildly. lusb, with leap and •bout asd frantic joy, tliat atitl thare's htpe. 
But, oh ! delusive hope 1 A moment uiore, and back thsy fall in aad 
diamay, and with as wild, despairing shriek as fallen angela gave 
when hurled to Hades' depths, they sank upon the ground to die ! 

Then came the triumph of the cross. In the midst of all this fietce 
uproar and strange confusion — the fast-dissolving mountains — the re- 
tiring sea — the melting elements — the shrieks, the groans, the wuls of 
earth's teeming millions — calm and dignified, and with a smile of 
baaveoly rapture an her countenance, all beauteous and lovely, clad in 
fine linen, pure and white, came fortb the Church of Christ on eardi, 
the heavenly Bride, beloved of the Lamb. Around ber brow serene 
and fair waa twined a wreath of everlaating joy, and in her bands she 
waved bright palms of victory and glory, and ikut she hailed the 
shining cross, the herald of her cuming Lord, ready now to dwell with- 
in that city whose foundations are furaver sure, in which nor aun not 
moon doth ever shine, for there the Lamb is all the light thereof — to 
which shall come the glory and the honor of the nations — where tears 
shall all be wiped from every eye, and sorrow and sighing be forever- 
mon unknown. 



In rapturous joy at sacb a blessed coneummstion, Annelli awoke. 
But from bis memory fades not hia dream, till be had transfened ita 
strange nalities, from the tablet of his soul, to the spedung, life-like 



COLBBIDQE AND SHELLEY IN TOE VALE OF CHAMONNT. 

Wb have two poems of about the same length, written amid the in* 
spiratioo of the same majestic scenery. Between the two aulbors, the 
task of assigning the preference in respect of native poetic talent were 
no less difficult than invidious. And yet between these two short po- 
ems, there is no room for comparison whatever, Shelley's is as infe- 
rior to' Coleridge's as Campbell's Hobenlinden is to Byron'e Waterloo. 
There is a magnificent march about the progress of Coleridge's Hymn 
U be sweeps on to the great truth of which every succeeding line ap- 
pears to intensify the majesty. Shelley, on the contrary, sets before us 
a panorama of brilliant and imposing imagery ; but it is the splendor of 
a cloud-castle, impressive while we gaze upon it, leaving no distinct 
eoneeption upon the mind. He leads us to contemplate a most over- 
whelming manifestation of the power of the Most High. He tells ns 
in burning words, of lbs deep emotions with which bis soul responds 
to the voices of the contending elements. But when we would rise 

Through Natun up to NBture'a God, 
when we would hear from his lyra fit struns wherewith to praise the 
great Architect, be sends us coldly away with dim and vapory imagin- 
ings of some unkitown power, — poor compensation for commuoion with 
the Omnipotent ! 
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But Colerid^ has do thoDghta to waste od idle creations of faia own. 
He gires himself to an inspiration, prooipted by the works of God. 6e> 
foTB the immediate preseDce of Jehovah all Inferior conceptions Hit un- 
heeded by, and his aoal bows listening to the praises which nature ren- 
der to her Lord. Whether or not ^elley intends to recognize the Autbw 
of nature, we will not pretend lo say ; but if so, it is a eon of spectral 
abstractioD, and finds no sympathy in any breast but that of the poet. 
Here is Sbeiley : 

AH thinga that taovt and I««atha irith ttM sod lanDd, 
An bora snd dia, nvolre, nlidds snd nreU 
Fawn dwetb aput in ita tranqnilllly. 
Remote, taieoe and maeceanbls. 

He ncrel itraogth of tbiap 
Vfbiab gaveam thanght, and to the infinite doms 
Of Heaven is bb a taw, tnhaiutB thse ! 
And here is Coleridge : 

HotioateM tonenta ! lilant nttarseta ! 

Who made yira gloiiona sa the gates of heaven 

B«tieal]i the foil meon ? Who (^ tiie Sun 

Gotbfl 7on irilh rainbowsT Who witti liriDg floweri 

Of lovelieat huaqtrrad ([ahandaat four featT 

Ood '. tet the tnTenla like a iboat of natkna 

Answer ; and tat the ice-idaias echo, God ! 

Ood ! dag ye meadow-^troBnu with gladsame voice I 

Te ptDO-groTU, with joncaoft andsaal-iikeeouadal 

Altd they too have a voice, yon piles of anew. 

And in their perilous fall ihall ihpnder, God 1 

Coleridge has no ethereal conception of & personified attribute with 
which to amuse ns. He is not afrsid of the simple and yet mysterious 
title by which the Deily is known at every fireside, — God ! We ask, 
in the awful presence of Moat Blanc, for the Author of tba scenes 
which Burronnd us. Who reared the evertasitng pillars of the temple 
and gilded its arches with rainbows, and filled its aisles with the swell 
and cadence of a ihuoder-orgaD ? And we are referred to that name, 
the loreliaeaS of which as much attracts the affectio&s as its majesty 
impresses the imagination ; — to the same Great Being whose name wa 
learned to Usp in infancy, — whom we have been tanght do address with 
humble coDfidence as the Common Father, — who guides our steps aoiid 
die dangers of the day, and guards oiir rest amid the silence of th« 
night. 

We confess there is no more interesting sight to ua than genius eon- 
aecrated to religion. It can indeed bring lo the common altar of our 
Faith, DO Dew evidences of a divine origin. The Author of Christiani- 
ty baa Dot sent it forth into the world, so poorly panoplied against its 
enemies aa to depend foT attestation of Its truth on the favorable jndg- 
ment of human intellects. It must stand upon ita own merits. Bnt we 
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love to contemplate the spectacle of sages and philosophers and poets 
devoting their best and highest energies to the praise of Chriatianitjr. 
Thongh a Heaven-descended Faith depends not upon so fiail foundation 
for its support, it may yet receive honor from the offering. Bat we are 
not lo pursue this theme. Our business at present is with the refles 
influence upon the mind which presents the grandest monuments of its 
powers at the Altar of God. The majesty, the sublimity of (he theme, 
the inapiring conaciousneas of worthily employing taleots given for no 
meaner purpose, conspire in a glorious harmony within the soul and fill 
it with a loftiness of conception oflen amazing to jtself. To go no far- 
ther than to Coleridge's Hymo before us ; no one can fail to perceive 
the difference in power and pathos between the earlier portion, where 
there is no reference to Deilv, and the latter, where ihere is. The in- 
stant the poet strikes upon the thought that the streams the avalanche 
and the thunder unite in one majeslic anthem to the God of Nature, his 
lipa seem touched as with a " live coal from off the Altar." Nor has 
the mechanical execution aught to do with the change. There was 
evidently as great outlay of care in composition on the earlier as on the 
latter verses of the poem. Nay, we coofidenily conjecture, from ihe 
nnoothnesa of the niythm and the pensive eamestneas of the eenii- 
ments, thai the first twenty-three verses cost the Author more labor than 
the whole of the remaining sixty-two. We do not, of course pretend 
that any portion of so noble a poem drags heavily. But when at the 
twenty-fourth line the writer becomes, as it were, not only a poet but a 
Christian, his soul seems so filled with bis theme as to lack words to 
keep pace with the exuberance of his thoughts and emotions. 
" Awaks, m; mmiI 1 not only purire piaaa 

Thou oweat ! not alooe Umm swoUiog tean. 

Mote thftolu, and aseret ecstMj t Awake, 

Tncs of sweet araif ! Awaka, my heart, awake ! 

Green *«]« and iey olifi* all join mj hymn." 
The one m^^ificenl conception of a God in Nature is the animating 
sfurit of the ensuing lines. If in the earlier verses the sentimenis are 
not indebted to the expression, we are sure that in the tatter, the ex- 
pression is indebted to the sentimenta. 

Shelley, on the contrary, is devoid of a truth which is inspiration to 
Coleridge. , Emotions are excited within him similar to those with 
which Coleridge commences. These emotions transmitted to us through 
one of the most spendid imaginations e*er given to a Poet, startle and 
please, but they do not overpower the heart. Though as beautiful, 
they are aa cold and cheerless as the ice palace of the Russian Czar. 
By the latter portion of Coleridge's Hymn, we may judge what might 
bara been the poetry of Shelley as a Christian. By the height to 
which his theme exalts the former ^)ove the latter, we may judge what 
religion can do for the poet.* 

■ It will b* obnrveil that wi bne cbosen, notwitlHtandiag the recent diiciauDn 
toaBbing the piety af ColMidg^ to nvptaa (hat he had met with a genume change. 
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EDITOES' TABLE. 

At a nieetinfc oT ths Qw* of '43, on the SSth of Ma;, occawHwd bj the dwth of 
A. J. DousLAn, the fcUowtng rsedatioiu wsia uuuiimously adopted : 

WbersM, it halh been the myfteriaDS pieaauiB of an all-wiw uid frocioua Prori- 
dence ts ramoTe by luddea and untimely death flvni the bosom of an eilensiTe eirole 
of relattOBS ftnd frienda at home, and dam the centre of a band of fond aaBOciatca at ' 
ColJegs, eae endeared by his amiable character, his sterlmg worth and hii miuily, 
onaSeclsd virtnee ; therefore, 

Re»Btved, That we sincerely deplore the sad event which haideprired in of a class- 
mate and a friend lespected and belated in life, hanored and nuuembered in death. 

Reaolvtd, That we deeply eympathiia with the afflicted pareata and relationi of 
oatdeceaeed anociate, and heartily lament the ealemD occunence which has takea 
from their niidal a lored and affecliooate son, a warm and goiwrDUB rriend. 

Bttvirtd, That we as a Class will wear the uuial badge of moumiDg Sot the usual 

Sttolvtd, That a copy of these reaolutions be transmitted to the parents and tlio 
friends of tlis deceased, and to the press for publication. 

Hardly a fortni^t had passed, when it was announced that A.J. WHiei.sa,(^the 
■ame Class, had fUbo. The followiog appropriate reeolDtions were adopted en tbo 

Whereas, in the proiidence of God a member of am Class has been recently ra- 
■wved by death, therefore, 

Rtiolvtd, That we deplors the deeply aipiotive event that has deprived us of our 
eatasmed classmate and friend, whom we respected for the digoity of hie demeaaor, 
bis manliness of spirit, and bia Btrenglb and Bcateueas of intellect, aad whom we loved 
tor the onblemiaiiBd purity of hi* character, and for his genuino beaejolence. 

Remlvtd, That wa heartily sympathize with his afflicted father and relatives, 
whose high and reasonable hopes have been buried in a premature ^ave. 

Reaahixd, That as an eipresion of our respect we will wear a badge of moaruiDg 
for the nauel period. 

RtmlBtd, That a copy of these reeolutioas be transmitted to bis friends, and to ttie 
press for publication. 

And yet again the " InsatiaUe Archer" has demanded and taken a Tietioi. On 
Tboiaday, June lat, H. S. Hawlet, of the Cliiae of '48, enbmitted calmly and serenely 
to Iba summoo* of Ileath ; or tatber, of a merdfnl Father calliiig the eufferei to en 
averisating rest We knew him well — bis Bne mental qnatiGcalions, hie eminently 
amiahle diqmnUoa, and, above alt, his earnest and yet unobtrusive piety. " Death 
loves a shining mtA," and we have seldom met a more striking eiampla than was 
presented by onr departed friend. We doubt if he evet incurred daring his cdlege 
course the dielike of a single member of his Class ; whicb, to one acquaiAed with the 
numerous little bickerings often incident to college life, will appear no ordinary evi- 
dence of amiability. Until his Mat ricknen ^alened itself apon him, his vigorons fhuno 
and robust beeltb gave ua little reason to forbode ao untimely a dissolution. The bean* 
tifnl verse of Longfellow is peculiarly applicable to him : — 
" Be. (lie yonDg am! ttmt, wIh d a riiiwJ 
KiAle ta:igiii(> for tbe ttilft, 
B; Uh HLjiide tUt and pariihed, 
Vitart ff llh ths much of lil^" 

His mind, too, as vigorous a* the ftame which it anunated, gava iwble pranise of 
future eminenoB and usefulnees. But in coutemplattDg sitcb a character as his, ws 
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nwj (nm fmn aO penond mllnetiMw, for wbleb we nlacd Um m • fhnid, M tbaaa 
highel (md hMTSD-inip1«alad quAlitiw which led a to lavs mod (wtMm him ■■ • 
ChriMian. Hii life temve* ydid pouDd for the beliaf, that he hu been mmmaued " to 
fo DO mora out for orer" The fbUowing raaslBtiona wen jiiiiiiil b; bii ClaM Kian 

after the newa of bia dealli bad reached ui: 

Wberea*, in the proTidence of God one of oar namber, Henit 3. Hiwlet, of 
Biidgepart, haa t>een lemoTed bj dealt, 

Rtimved, That we, hie aaiTiruig; claaamatea, an desiniM of publicly eipreniBg our 
heftrtfelt aomw for hie loa, and onr aincere fr^path; with hs affiicted ralatiT«i and 

Rtitlvtd, That ODI grief for the kaa of one wlioee manly Bharaeter, thoronrh ichol- 
anhip, and consiitent, onobtnuiTa [riety, had dnriDg ahnoM four yean of edlen life, 
eoutuitly endeared bin to m, finda ita beat eeceolatioa in the confident and weQ< 
groDDded belief, that he haa only ezchftnied a life of openiog osefbtnen here tot the 
perfect happineaB of heaven. 

RtnlvtJ, That aa a leatimony of oar reepect and aSbotioa, we will wear the maal 
badge of moumtng for thirty daya, and that a copy of theee teMlutioo* be tranimittad 
Id the family of the deceaiedj and to tbe preaa for paUication. 

A Dumber ctf hie cluemalea attended hii fnoeral at Bridgeport ; and a rote hia 
■me been paned for the erection of an apiMropriate monngMnt to bia memory. 

Tbi Dnf, 13 o'clock kv mm. 

The QalntiimTirale bad jurt drained to the bottom a foaming qnart of peannla la 
the health of tbe lovely little Maga, on bar 13th biith-nigbt -, in Iset, the " Mimk of 
the Middle Ages" waa aqueeziag it in a last lingering embrace, and we were all in high 
qiirita, when in tanbed the devU with tbe ulonnding intelligence that tbe " boe^ 
wimted aeveral pagee more Immediately. In at instant, all wai hubbub and contii- 
•ion — all lalken — do liatenen. " Confound il, fellowa, what's to be done T Won't do 
to flunk now. Ab ! I have it, I met with an idea hi Macauley (liis noniing" nid 

the Monk of the Middle Ages, " ou the Pope, and I would ehcBrfully" " if it 

were not for my uumeroua other engugementa," add the Father of tbe Bloody Second, 

" I could make aome auggestioae on the subject of Markt, which might aave" 

"the ueit Frenhman Clasa," said the Statement of Facta-man, " ongbt to be eaotieaed 

against that contemptible 1a" " atop 1" said the Sextou, fiarcely brandiiJiing a 

apada, (not the ace,) " I remember tbat there Is in the corner of the Coffin a poem 

that with aome allecations might he wonby of" " damnotroD," growled Yudle, 

" don't more ifaan live talk at once." 

Hera the detiil vaaiahed through tbe keyhole to report progress, and if you widt lo 
know bow ne got ever the difficulty, follow him m he " imfolda bi) Mul tkil" to Iba 
"hoaa," aa tbllDWs: 



4 CHAPTER Otr MULES. 



Once, upon a time, iu onr juvenile day*, we SMayeAto ride a mtde to ft millwilb a 

bag of com. The mule was small and the bag of com was heavy, and aa ths mole 
trotted nimbly along, tbe bag. alung across hia shouldera, vibrated from one aide to the 
ether, playfully intimating its pmpendty to roil off, wilfa little e/koict of tide!. 

Moreover a mule is not a cvnel, which is as much as to say, that it is not piivided 
with a nalural taddU, in which one could even aleep comfortably ou a long jounisy. 
We defy any one to say he ever alent on a mule. Moreorer, a mule furnishes a splen- 
did inilance of what Faley calls design und contrivance — since with a wise ad>|M- 
lioo to the sphere in wliicb it \t intended lo move, its back, unlike the wavy nndula- 
tioDS of the aJ(»esBid camel, slopea downward ^m the tail to the head, diverging 
more and more frani a horiiautst iine. Ilka a freshman's chance of the VaJsdiclory, 
ftem hia firat maiden raih to his senior nwticatioQ at Derby, furnisbiog clear prmf 
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that tbs amla ww desgned to throw people qf ; uid tiiia evidence of deeign ii 
■trenetboDed by ita powei of inserting ita held between ita fore-legs, and rtaring up 
ita Uul to on alerming height, eo that wa veij mach wonder that the learned Archdea- 
con haa not introduced tbe " caia of the male" into hia inlanntiDg work on Natoral 
"nieoit^, along with hii ninetf-KX tinkaof aaiM^e enralap in tbe intarieT of tbe dear. 
Perhapa though tba mule, being a near relation A the aM, wai too delicate a mbjaot) 
01 (which n more probable) the worthjr Doctor beBialfyl to introdaoe ao akiltkh a 
ateed ainongat bia " hobbyhonea." 

Tbia dtgresnon haa brought m aome diatanoe on the n»d to the mBt, and to the de- 
Bcent of a ateep hill. Now bearing in mind the coDformation of the mule, yon will 
readily see that in oacending a hitt, ita back furalahea a fair apecimen of a horizontal 
line i but ia descending, the rider's only chance la to brace hia feet firmly against the 
animal's ears and take it aa easy aa paanble. However, irilh. " patience and a littlB 
sweet oil" we bid fair to " come the perpcDdicular" in asfety, when a dninkan cdd aia- 
ner came galloping dowD behind ns, ainging at tbe top of his vwce that welt known 



" AUball, Ihe pown sf whuksf'i sum." 

Thin was too mnoh for the asnsitiTe nerves of Jenny. One flirt of her beel* NBt 
the bag and iDyself flying twenty Test down the alope, and half a doten bonnds placed 
her at the bottom of the hill, wbaace abe looked back with ma eipression of connts* 
nanoB anything but flaUaring lo tbe one who should attempt to catch hn again- 
One single remark further, and then, like the man the calf ran over, we've nothlny 
more to say. Jint imagine the readers of the Yale Lit, the mill — the Yale liL, th« 
bar — and the QatntaniviTate, 'to'tfaer " «riltar" — and yon have a moral to adorn tlw 
tailof oDrmala. 



r VALEDICTORIES. 



Every atodent, on enlerins College, should aim to lake the Taledlclorj. It may 
be necessary to aacriflce hia health to accompliab hia object. But what ia health, 
compared to the Valedictory 1 It may be neceeBary to deny himself all the pleasure* 
and profit of social iuleicoune for four years, and that loo when be is just changing 
from the boy to the man. But who would not consent to be a boor for the rest of bis 
life, in order lo take the Valedictory and strut the {dalform at Commencement, the cyn- 
osure of afl College ey«e 7 It may he necessary to forego the deaire lo master any 
other branches except those in the Collage couno, while he pores over every eland yaf, 
every letter and comma of a long [eason to procure a four on the tutor'a book ; in 
other words, to become the Valedictorian at the eipecae of the Scholar. But then 
hia College reputation nil! secure bim from any rigid eiamisatian in fotore ; fbr who 
will have the audacity to question the attabmenti of a man that toiA. the Valedictory; 
besides, at Ihe end of two or three years hei» >urt to he a College tutor. Aye, there's 
a g™i worthy of the ambition of the veriest Napoleon of LoaminB. In view of aueh 
conuderetiona as these, it ia astoniahiog how few etudeata in each cmsa take Veledicto- 
riea. Ah! Rome, how baat thou fallen ! Degeuerale eona of Yale, instead of plod- 
ding on foot along the dusty well-worn McAdam of Learning, why will yon take nigh 
cnts on ponies, searching for forbidden fruit on wayeide Qunke, or loitering lor dsya by 
cool meandering fizzles 7 Rffforni— tefbmi. Pitch out of your window your gnitan, 
your flu(ea, your " Susbdu aha," your " Lovely Masa," your "Jane Eyres, your cigars. 
Jour viailora, your old habit), everything. Make a great 'e-aoape goal of the whole, 
on vbich your sins may flee lo the mountaina ; cry, " not at home," to every aoand 
except tbe College bell. Do tbia, and the learning' I have given you will not have 
been without A-Valb. 
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A CHAPTER ON 

TbeN ii no mora itrikiug proof of the niperiarity of tfaa Loida of erMtion orer the 
otlisr MX. th«D the fact tbat the fonner cui najoj the luiorj aC being ahavad, wbila 
the Iktter caaiiaC Thii diatinctiw ia ao MKiii|[; mailed thai, in aoma parta of the 
coualry, bofi are {HOTerbiaU; called liltlt »Aat>eT*. With what a Bnile of deligbt 
dees a eatidid^le ffntt the Mffat c^ the itriped pole ! with wbat actiTitf aacend Uis 
Kain! iritb what dlsnil;^. iMume the chaii! with what CMopIaceDcy lurTey the little 
IvepantiaiN of the barber 1 Then witfa what care doea he of the perfomed fin^n 
tou the napkin under (be chin ! with what nwthematical predtion doe* he adjuat 
the " npiiglit" to the comfoit of bia ciulomer, whether hs be a " long Jimmy" or a 
•banpr " ale-banel !" Your baiber's chair (id named on the lueua a nan lacendo 
priael^a, aiuea everybody kta in it txetpl the barber) ia no Frocnute^ bed, no Ciu- 
(krilla'a dipper. It Gu ererybody. Then the lathering — how nolike the talAering 
TOO and to get when yon were a litiU ihaiieT .• the Gnu steady play of the ecylhe as 
It reapi its fnowy harrest; the cutting remarki of the man who haa yoabylhe Base ; 
wkI last of all, the dreamy languor of ntiafaction that mokea the grand fiuaU at tho 
•pentien. Yon an no lontfer the (tetioi of • necessary pleaaure. Astride a pole, 
jom Main thtongb (Ury baiber-iaod. ComitlesB razors are pendant tram erery tree, 
■nd irfilter in tb« aiinU^it, like the boughs of a New England fofeat, aa a bright 
winter morning afler a night ofslsst and Moim has olaqwd every (wig and taudrilin 
hs cold gKltariBg embrace. Down the ptedpitsoa adea of the mountain, which are ef 
beae stone " fomation," leap tortaDts of ftagrant can d* eologni Uiat discharge 
tbemaelvea bto a vast sea it aoap and water, wboae foamy wavsa beat the shore. 



There too, are alaek lazy-looking lame she-bean, whoee diatended udders fnmiali 
an abnndaDi supply of oil instead of milk; while encloeed in an elliptical ampbtthe- 
alai ia a Urge well-fed herd of young comeU, whose tails fumuh an annual supply of 
brashes. I woDder the prophet of the Korau, iaatead of painting Heaven to hia fol- 
lowen as a paradise of women and wine, did not make it «k lottg tternal ihave. 
Bat I nmeiuber — Hohanuned was a Muzzleman and wore a beaid. Ilie more fool 
he. Had he but JUMwa the magic of thy tonch, oh, N.,how different might have been 
his &ta ! Had be bat Mt the keen edge of lb; Made, 



Arabia, the woild would have hud a new religion. Alsa! tbat Uiy hand and his 
head did never scrajM acquaintaaee. Those who came under thy care, thou didst 
put to ^eep quicker than any man I ever knew except our worthy Doctor . 

But, to return. Ao ice-cream, a soda, or a cigar (icklea the palate with an agree- 
able aana^ioa, but a ihoB* makes you feel good all over. Instead of saying to a mii- 
anthnnie, "go hang," I would say, "go shave." The remit of either course would 
piabably be alike beoeSoial to the world, hoi there is no comparison in the pleanire of 
Uia two opeiationa. 

My readais will bear hi mind that 1 have been speaking of being tkattrd, not of 
titmng M«*> *tff. I am aware that some men do sbave tbemaelvea ; but It is a mis- 
erable, soieidal Sangrado operation, a beggariy economy- Shade of JEaop '. my beard 
curls paiafidty at the bare idea. Just tbmk a a rusty, saw-edged, horn-handled old 
blade, used In the intervals to pare Daih and " open oyateis," sharpened on a brickbat, 
and nceiving the finishiDg touch on the back erf' an old I>ictianary, no more like tbe 

E'iahed blade of the profeaiioDal Artist, than the knife with which the scbootboy cuts 
cbeeee ia like the aciimlar with which Saladin sliced the ciabion that he threw 

Into the air in the peaance of Richard and his train ; or than than a Buziard is 

like the noble Eule that flew over Gen. Combs' bead in '44 However, my good 
fliend, dnce you will diave yourself, just station youraelf, with your hard, roagfa, half- 
soaped beard, before that little cracked looking- glasa, and commence. Itakt one 
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try again. Crying, are Joa^ Hain havsMnu rooU, have n't thay ? Bal don't give 

up; try it Bgain — it'i a heiip ei«Bp«r tl '" '' ' ~ ""-— ' ' ■ 
nif handsomely. Nonthronthe d — d 
for a qnartei'i aliaving is adraiice. 

Now, ahaving ona'a aelf ia bad enongli, hraven kuDwa ; bat I grime to aay then ii 
in Collage a atil] wona praotics. Many of the niemben of thia tinie-hanored inititr- 
(isn, from whom we ought to eipeet better thinga, not only do their own ahaviug, hi 
■ctuiUy makt their otcn raxor: Bal I fnaat eiplaia lor the beneSt of the unioi^J 
ted. A pun, in the elegant College dialect, ia called a razor, irtiile ao attempt at 
pim ie nyled a tick razor. The tick on«a are by far the meat numeroua ; howeve 
DDce in awhtle you meet with one in quile reapectable health ; and 1 shall doM this 
chapter by preaenting yea with a can of nme half dozen, which yau can makr *''- 
ODBt of, premiaing, however, that altbaugh tbey appaar to be from the genuine m 
factory, yet as Ihey came through the Post with a fictilioua aigaature, it ia baielj 
poeiible that, after all, tbey may be bat a thavt. 

ODB TO A TOUNO FRIEND WITH A PAIR OF RAZORS. 

Unhappy youth, la whom I send 

These razors, keen and new. 
You little know, my gentle friend. 

The leraftt in store for you. 
Tour ohin that now is covered o'er 

With hain like down of thistles. 
Will BOOH become a moiutniaa bore, 

And, like a turn, alt brisUeft 
And when to make the chin look wng, 

Your blunted razor triee. 
Each (ractioUB hair wiU, like aplvg, 

Dnw mater from yonr eyoa. 
In hapiHer days of winter time. 

Yon used to blilheiy sing, 
But now you'll God a Chnttmai rime 

A moat uopleaaant thhig. 
Wall, thine ia but " the common lot" 
, Each mortal man moat brave, 

The pap-boat — than the abaving-pot — 

For tnan urns made ta ehatn. omuiB-luaoLDi IK. 



rs by the light of a match, to tell ui 



vinied " Eaat Rock" last week, has informed the Bditon confidentially, I 
'rsp-roeJt, end that he will be a candidate for Ibe Eolver cup. 
" Don't tell Prescolt-" 



e," ehonted the tm|i under on: 
A QUARTER CHAPTER 
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EDITORS' FAREWELL. 



ATWBLyEMONTahaspaafledawayBioceto our hands was committed 
the managemeDt of tlie Yale Literary Magazine. We have eDdear- 
ored faithfiiily to diacharge our tnist, and hope we shall be thonght not 
to hare altogether biled. The time hae now airired for our connec- 
tion with it to be dissolTed, A single word, and we in oui tun com- 
mit it to other, and we trust abler hands. 

It is perhaps but natural that ve shonid feel a momentary pain *t 
parting with what has for so long a time been the object of our ttioaghts, 
our hopes, and uur fears. We -cannot, howerer, express rery deep re- 
gret that the period has arrired for our editorial labors to terminBle, 
For, though with tbem ceases much that has afforded us plessnre— 
much that we shall delight to^iemember and looli back upon — yet it is 
a source of no little gratification to know, that we are hencefonli re- 
lieved from a burden of care, labor and responsibility to which wehare 
felt wholly unequal. 

To our successors, we deem it nnnecessary to address oursehes, 
either in language of admonition or encouragement. You usune, il 
is true, no trifling task ; but of this you are well apprized. Yon come 
to the work not without having counted the cost, and not widumt being 
prepared to meet it. You receive too a Magazine occupying the hi^ 
vantage ground to which thirteen years of lf>Bi have raised it, and 
whose reputation is unrivaled among similar periodicsb of oiu land. 
Success, then, crown all your efforts to raise it still higher, and make 
it the pride of every son of Yale. 

To our Classmates — Subscribers and Contributors — to all, who have 
manifested their sympathy, encouraged our labors and lightened our 
toils, we return our sincere and warmest thanks. And wilh a prater 
for each and all, that you may realize your most sanguine hopes in life, 
and that Heaven may grant you all good, we bid you, patroDS and 
friends — Fas swell. 

FRBnEKio R. Abbe, 1 

WlLLIAK AlTCHISON, pj;,-.. t„ ,1. 

TiMOTHT H. Porter, I ^cZHb 

G. BUCKIMOHAM WlLLCOI, f ^^' '■' ^^■ 

Ben. D. Young, J 
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TO OUR READERS. 



We had ioteDtiona of making some very fine remarks upou the an- 
tiquity of our beloved Magazine, and the ability with which it has hith- 
exto been suj^rted ; but as regarda the first, our title page will furn- 
ish ;on with all requiaite information, and there is no necessity of as- 
certaining the talent displayed in former numbers, cscept in order to 
compare it with what may be found in this — a. labor from which your 
EditoTB are perfectly willing to release you. 

Now as touching oDiselveB, we desire to say a very few words, while 
in the execution of this bow editorial. We will not deny that, in 
those golden hours which immediately followed our exaltation to this 
honorable and lucrative position before the literary world, we did feel 
somewhat complaisant, and did unthinkingly rejoice as though there 
"weie a " good time coming, boys." At that particular period, we looked 
upon Lockhart and Christopher North with a right fraternal regard ; 
and nothing could have pleased us beUei than a social interview with . 
the Editor of the Knickerbocker. 

But our glorious dreams of editorial importance soon proved as fleet- 
ing and unsubstantial as any other kind of dreams whatsoever. A 
shivering sense of our responsibility began to creep over us — an in- 
ward consciousness of incapacity preyed upon our spirits. We saw 
that we were condemned to much irksome and unseasonable toil, and 
and that, too, with the prospect of but little assistance. We felt that to 
satisfy any considerable portion of readers, would be a work of great 
difficulty, — to really please them, an almost hopeless task. Hence, we 
ahready fancied ourselves the victims of the most trenchant and provo- 
tdng criticism. 

Is it any wcmdei, then, kind readers, that while we hand you this 
first lesult of our labors, we are standing in the humblest attitude, with 
faces averted and eyes cast down ? To tell you the truth, it is doubt- 
ful whether this Magazine was ever placed under the management of a 
mwe inexperienced corps than at present. You will, therefore, he in- 
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dulgent, will you nol — ready to forgive slight faults and to oreriookw- 
dinary imperfections ! To tell ycnt the truth Again, it is doubtful 
vbetber say Editors of this Magazine were ever more earnestly dero- 
ted to its ioterests, and resolutely detemined to give it every possible 
improvement. Yield ns, then, a gracious sympathy and assistance. 

A year's connection is now established between us. It may be 
made very pleuant, indeed, — and it may not, we hope, be devoid of 
profit. But to accomplish this withoai rmitval effort, is not for a mo- 
ment to be thought of. On our part, we offer you this number u a 
humble indication of our good endeavors — ^yonr aid and sympadiy we 
shall take the liberty to rely upon, till experience teaches us better. 

We heartily thanl you all, and our Classmates, especially, for that 
generous confidence with which you have already seemed to anticipate 
OQi succBBB. And that this may eventually prove an instance of your 
own sound foresight, shall be the especial care of 

Your obedient servants, 

Tbb Eoitorb. 
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TAIE LITERARY MAGAZDfE. 



WHAT WB THINK AND WHAT WE WISH. 

Tbb present Editors of the Maguine bare thought it not improper, 
in this conunencement of their labors, to give a cleai expreseion of their 
TJewi upon those topics in which they and theii readers are supposed . 
to have a mutual interest. And if it should happen that the connection 
between some of these remarks and a zealous intention of improriiig 
^ Magazine shonld not seem to be yery intimate, let such remarks be 
credited to an honest peculiarity of opinion, and on that score be takea 
for what they are worth. To succeed in calling the attetititm of onr 
little community directly to this subject, is an end of sufficient import- 
ance to more us to no small effort. 

We would inquire, then, what should be the character of a Magazine 
hke this — what obstacles are lying in the way of its improrement — 
lad how tboM obstacles may be diminished or effectu^y remored 1 

!n the first place — howerer improbable it may seem — we aasuie you, 
the Yale Literary Magazine was never intended to be the rehicle of 
Tattiable information and iostructire thought. No Association for the 
propagation of great rerolutionuy truths, whether in science, morals 
or politics — no Society for the Diffneion of Useful Knowledge — no 
deep-browed, self-relying reformer — as far as onr knowledge extends — 
baa yet had anything to do with these pages. How far £is may be a 
matter of doubt to some, and of regret to all, avails nothing — the fact 
is certain, and quite easy of proof. But lest we should be accused of 
passing too lightly over this point, we confess that some, who hereto- 
fore have occupied our places, seem to hare been influenced by dif- 
ferent opinions. The science of Government seems at times to have 
been so vaguely comprehended, that an article of some ten or a dozen 
pages was deemed necessary to the public safety. Learned views of 
History hare now and then been presented with much ability and no 
less prolixity. And we consider it no boast to declare, that within the 
corers of this periodical many an abstmse metaphysical point has been 
U clearly and bewitchingly discoursed upon, as in the works of the 
great Masters themselres. Now these are aU excellent subjects, and 
naokuid, doubtless, ought to be well informed upon them ; but you 
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roust have noticed th&t the world is extretnely willfol uid perrerse, 
aad thiU while it once takes exceptions to the ieasonin|s of your pro- 
found investigators, it filly times passes over them without leading. 
The college world has the same fault with its gteat relation. 

Again, it was never designed that the Magazine should be devoted 
to the defense of any particular, nay, any dogma, whatever, in politics 
or religion. It is true, we find bat very little on this account to coo* 
demb in its past career. But our thanks are due to the impartial vigi- 
lance of its editors, who have continually been compelled to lefuae 
articles objectionable on this very ground. 

Nor should the pages of this college Magazine be mainly filled wi& 
affecting loye-stories and the other varieties of light TeadJHg so mock 
in demajid at the present time. Your own good sense wili at once 
perceive the reasonableness of this. You will reflect upon the scores 
of youthful minds — warm, impulsive, instantly alive to every tender 
emotion — which are among our readers ; you will reflect that these 
minds are storing up great practical thoughts and fitting for aidooua 
battle in the thousand departments of life. You will see the necessity 
of rigidly excluding from them every enervating aad disqualifying io- 
fiuence. That article in the college laws, too, which declares thst 
any student, on committing a certain fault by no means uncommon in 
the world, " shall no longer be a member of college," will not escape 
your attention, when you consider that the affeaions oikce aroused flow 
OB to their consummation with fearful rapidity. Now suf^tose for a 
moment our pages filled with all-engrossing tales, " hot from the bnis" 
of some of our romantic geninaes 1 We ate sure we need ^ess the 
topic 1^0 farther. 

But what should be the character of the Yale Literary Magazine? 
This, it must be confessed, is a difficult qoestion to answer in express 
terms, although we hare, perhaps, arrived at correct general notions 
in considering what it should not be. We may, we hope, run no risk 
of being misunderstood, if we briefly assert that the Magazine shoold 
be a mirror ofcoUege life, so far form as a periodical so conducted can 
be. Its pages should clearly reflect the capacity, the training and the 
whole character of the student. It should be marked by vigor aad 
liveliness, rather than elegance of expression — by ingenious and per- 
tinent, rather than deep thought — by an earnest, sincere, yetjoyoui 
tone of feeling. All attempts to assume the profound philosopher, the 
sagacious statesman, or the wise moralist, will appear strangely, not 
to say ridiculonsly, out of place. Yet, believe us, the profound, the 
sagacious, the wise staient will be the most vsluabte benefactor the 
Magazine can ever acquire. But it is very seldom that we find all 
these quahties combined to any considerable extent in any one from 
oiu' ranks. We must, therefore, content ourselves with a somewhat 
lower standard. And we know of none better than this — to have 
every article in each number read by every subscribei*. This is the 
result at which the present Editors aim — the criterion in view of 
which they shall endeavor to decide imon the contents of these pages. 
But have you no higher and more fixed standard tl^t this ? Do yon 
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iotand to Baerifice your own judgmeat sad opinionB to tho unreason- 
able copricea of way portion of iMdera 1 We confess to the weak- 
ness, kind patrons. We confess tlt&t we hare sncli a hi^ idea of the 
abilities, the good sense aj>d the moral pnrity which prevail sjnong 
yon, that we shall' take the liberty to reject at once, as far ss we are 
able, ereiy foolish, ungenerous and improper sentence, because of out 
convictions that it will be displeasing to erery one of you. This, we 
are confidMit, will never exclude grave articles opon Che greatest sub- 
jects, provided that new or unusual views are presented in a clear, 
terse and pertinent manner. Historical, political, and we know not 
but melaphysical topics, (we confess, dear reader, we are rather sen- 
sitive on the eubject of college metaphysics,) may be most appropri- 
ately handled in this style. Neither will our rule exclude lighter 
essays, sketches, and even judicious love'Stories ! In truth, we sin- 
cerejy believe there has not, heretofore, bees enough of good-hearted 
pleasantry, humorous (rftservation and playful narrative in this Maga- 
zine, conducted by a class of persons who are charactenzed by the 
world at large as " full of fun and mischief." Open roany of the past 
Tolomea of mis work, and, from the reading matter alone, you will be 
utterly unable to decide to what class of individuals its contributors 
belong. This, certainly, never ought to be said of a college Magazine. 
If you are in want of sound and deep, learned and briLiant productions, 
there are thousands of volumes within a few steps of your rooms, 
wherein you will find every particular point that was ever incidentally 
mention^ by tho writers for the Yale Literary, tuUy and completely 
discussed. You will £nd specimens of periodical literature of every 
description, of so superior a merit, that the finest pieces of our beloved 
Maga, in a litei^-point of view, will appear in comparison perfectly 
insipid. We must, then, have something peculiar — something colie- 

S' ate, Yalensian. Let it so happen that in future years, when we shall 
Lve reaped the full harvests of care, misery and hard-heartedness, if 
by chance, in rummaging our libraries of a rainy day, we shall kghc 
Bpon one of these volumes— with a ha ! ha ! it shall be grasped — with 
eager eyes and a swelling heart its teeming pages shall again be read. 
Memories, dear, but moat forgotten, shall rise from every line. My 
friend, who penned this pleasing story has now gone to the silent 
world ! his heart was as pure and sunny as this little memento would 
show. He who sketched this truthful and vigorous essay, now enjoys 
reputation and renown among his fellow-men. And here was a fool- 
ish effort of mine own — but uiank Heaven ! — t^ere is a cheerfulness, 
alife, aconBdence in the good and true, which carries me back to 
better days ! 

We will now brie% advert to some of the difficvdties which th« 
Magazine has to contend with. While some of these must be allowed 
to possess considerable weight, we hope you will find others rather 
the creations of a timid fancy, than stubborn realities. It is often 
urged on the part of those who decline writing for the Magazine, that 
their knowledge u too limited and imperfect to enable them to writei 
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with eitber benefit to UiemselTea, w-intereBt to othere. Knowledge is 
ewtainly DeceBsaiy to every writer — bnt what kind of knowledge ! 
That depends upon the ch&recter of the aubject he chooees, and the 
clue of resders for which his article is intended. Peibapa he is le- 
qnired to pOBsesa political, scientific, oi hiatoncal- information. Bnt 
how is it with the writer for ow pagea. Veir few, indeed, of onr 
teaders wish to meet with mnch of diese and kindred branches of 
knowledge. Theywant your own identical views of any subjects yoa 
may chooBe—yoni own illustrations and your own feelings ; if you are 
hare in this institution, and have not knowledge to express and enforce 
these, then do we entertain feelings of compassion towards yon. 

Again, we hear many laments for that freedom and ease in writing, 
which is gained by constant practice. There is much force in this ex- 
cuse. Very few of those in collie have devoted uiy assiduous atten- 
tion to the formation of a ready and pleasing style. And yet we fear 
that many are deceiving themselveB— that they foluntarily make a 
hard matter of writing by over-iating its importancti uid diffictdties. 
Could you have access to the prirtfte letters of these same complain- 
ing individuals, we hazard nothing in saying, you would be surprised 
at the free, off-hand, natural style in wfiich they are written. Here 
they let their thoughts and feelings gush forth uncontrolled — here they 
have no care about hundreds of readers, captious critics, and the dan- 
ger of incurring ridicule. We are sure, friend, yon can soon learn to 
forget these even while throwing off a spirited article for us. Try it. 

By some unaccountable means, the idea has become prevalent in 
college that the two lower classes shontd have nothing to do with the 
Magazine except to peruse its valuable contents, learn wisdom and pay 
dieir subscriptions. We dislike this spirit and shall war against it. As 
far ae rights are concerned — as far as interest in every &ing which can 
add honor or advantage to Yale is concerned — we are Ul on an equality. 
The Magazine is coUege property, and we are all equally int«reated in 
its welfare. If a Freshman thinks he could famish us with anytiiing 
pleasing and ^propriate, let him set about it, regaidless of pmdentifd 
DODsideratioBs. If a Senior thinks said Freshman's contribntiim an 
intrusion, let him and his classmates write better ones enough to fill 
up all spare pagea, and the evil is prevented. But away with all class 
feeling and prejudice, say we. Let every welt-wisher of the Maga- 
zine act as independently aa your Editors shall endeavor to act impar* 
tially, and we trust a better spirit will spring up among us, and better 
times dawn for oar college literature. 

It has been customary, heretofore, for the names of the writers of 
the several articles to be given to the public. It is true, a writer wieh- 
iog it, could have hia name kept from the card of contributors, but be- 
ing known generally to the Editors, and often to his particular friends, 
it managed, in moat cases, to come to the ears of all in any degree in- 
terested. And if the piece was read at all, straightway noisy Criti- 
cism commenced his impartial labors ! It is well known, every man 
in college is a zealous politician in some coUege par^, and is attached 
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to some sect in moials, Heoce, no matter what the charactw of hia; 
production may be, it must meet with so many panogjrrigts, bo maojr 
detrsctois, and so many ttmtraU, whose number may often be accu- 
rately calculated in advance with a pencil and cstalogue. Now, no 
person wishes to contribute to this, or any other work, when his own 
character uid standing are to shape the decisions of criticism upon an 
article whose merits and faults are never once taken into account. He 
cares nothing, perhaps, for the strictures of his enemies, but he is dis- 
goBted with the unmeaning flattery of his friends, who ought to treat 
him with open fairness Emd sincerity. Of course, there is but one 
remedy for this — let him completely conceal his name. 

Your Editors hare thought a few slight changes calculated to re- 
move some objections now existing, and to increase the value of the 
Magazine. Instead of allowing each Editor in rotation to have the. 
entire superintendence of a number, the inspection and consent of all 
will DOW be necesBsiy to the admission of any article into our pages. 
In this way, it is obviona, a desirable nniiy of interest will be estab- 
lished among the Editors^ and a greater degree of impartiality and 
cnrect judgment brought to bear upon the consideration of proffered 
pieces. This will also give us the privilege of banishing those long 
leading article*, in which the Editor of every nnmber has been expect- . 
ed to ^Low himself worthy of his present honors, if not to acquire addi- 
tional glory. Now it so happens that these have been the very dullest 
articles in the whole Magazmo — comparatively speaking. But the 
subjects of them may be said, in college dialect, to be tndy " tremen- 
dous" — comprising, for the most part, broad political doctrines, im- 
portant eras in history, and the characters of the greatest poets and. 
statesmen. This change, we think, will, also; tend to relieve the 
Magazine of an ^pearance of uniformity and heaviness which we 
have often heard mentioBed as objectionable. The Editors' Tables 
will prob^ly be written as before, with the exception of an alteration 
inform. 

We hope all pieces intended for the Magazine will be transmitted 
duough the Post-Office, and never handed in perstmally by their wri- 
ters. We wish the names to be concealed till the articles are accept- 
ed, when they may be given to the Editors or not, at the option of the 
author. The Editors have determined, to withhold their own names 
from the pid>lic view during the year. Contributors can act their own 
pleasure in reference to the publicity of theirs. At the conclnsion of 
our official year, the names of all writers will be published. We have 
not space to give all the reasons for this change. Yet if you consider 
a moment, we believe you will see the propriety of the step. The 
Magazine should rise above all person^ and party influences, and 
shonld rest entirely upon its own merits. If it is not worth supporting 
far itself, let it go down. Now a piece is just as good without the au- 
thor's name, as with it — its merits just as prominent, its faults as 
glaring i—aa a literary production, it pleases, it wearies you just the 
same. But no, yon want the privilege, do you, of whispering, " 1 ex- 
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pscled more of A than ihat"— « Well, B never had my tote"—" Onr 
society comes ont pretty well in this number, don't it 1" — >' If Z writes 
again, he will get an editorship next yeaT->wA most pnt bim up to it." 

But it we OED do anything to promote an impaiUid, healthy criti- 
cism in college, and to cripple this narrow, mole-eyed, mischief-makiiig 
•piril <^ party and cliqne, our efibrta shall not be wanting. But this is 
narely one point. Suppose some one, who has gained no reputation 
in the division-room as a writer, by selscling his own subject and set- 
ting eunestly at work, produces a redly animated and [deauag article ; 
die sight of his name at once turns away attention which the piece it- 
self would attract and rivet. It is unnecessary to say, that every 
munymous contributor will write w^h more freedom sod ease ; wliile 
it is evident be has no sufficient reason to neglect the utmost corre*^- 
ness. 

And now,we have room only to inviteand entreat all who feel interest- 
ed in the fate of the Magazine to lend us their assislaoce. The inri- 
tadoB is extended wilh equal heartiness to the -members of all classes. 
Do not gel the idea that writing for the Magazine is an arduous, diffi- 
cidt task. Do not think you mu« plunge into iniricate and profound 
maaMiinga, as though a eyllogiam were tke natural garb of every Initli, 
sod,the words " hence," " ooosequeDlly," " therefore," " inasmuch," &c., 
were the very footsteps of gigantic ^onght. If you have any appro- 
priate subject in your mind which interests you, write it out. If yonc 
snbject more natarally comes out in the shape of a siory~4et it be a 
story, it may be the more welcome. At any rate, you owe us a trial — 
some really earnest attempts — and we shall wait with confident expec- 
tations, 

We have thought that the occasion demanded some^ing like these 
imperfect remarks. Perhaps ihey are nsetess — yon will then pardon 
them on account of the spini that prompted them. We confess, on 
locking back, that their tone could not be pioper\jr characterized as 
perfectly modest and deferential. But if we meet with complelo suc- 
cess, yon will, no doubt, hear us attribute it in part to our plain, down* 
light speaking at the outset. But if, after all, the character of the 
Magazine should reirogade during the coming year, you will, perhaps, 
be allowed to qnote the words of an-eminent stateeman-'-" it is not ^e 
first time, in the history of human afl^rs, that the vigor and success of 
the war hare not quite come up to the lofty and soundiug phrase of the 
manifesto." ■' 
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I LDCIFEE ¥AIJ£. 

Founio^ fitnn Uie verdant toouiituiiii 

. How thy wavM, like cryttal fountains, 

Leap and qniver, 

0'>r,llw lock and pebble dtmuag — 

In the forgeoDe suoligfal gUncing .' 

Wbithei wending, 
Smtleit thou with foam-tipped billov. 
Whiter IhiiD the Love-Queen's piUow, 

While the bending 
FoNtt flawi«t qoaffii tbjr wtUen — 
BflghMt of the oceto-dttDghteiB ! 

Baren lingleta, 
Locks of fold In beauty waving, 
Tbou with fifing q>iBy art laving: 

Swallow winglets 
O'er thy whits-veiled crags are flying, 
All Iby woodnta might defying. 

Tbnnd'rini; ever. 
Leap thy billows from the frowning, 
Time-wom racks the hiU tog crowuiug : 

SUent oBvei, 
Thou mujt miUDiur, mom and even, 
1111 ths «■(■ are burled fma heaven. 

I have sought thee 
In the hoDi of mirth and gladnees, 
Whan ny heart was bee from sadnen; 

Thou halt taught me 
T ainiii long of pain and soiraw — 
Hop* t»-day, despaji to-moirow. 

For thy iHllowi, 
E^om their cragged leaf-oichsd tower, 
X^iag shall poor their crystal diawei. 

While the willows 
Gvaid the gnve, where I am sleeping. 
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COU.EOB BHYHBS AND COLXSSE KHYH8TE»6. 

FmU nucitar, nan fil^HoMCi. 
A nun ean no more in>k> himself a poet, 
Tban vrtiat a ahftep can make itself ■ foat. — Old ISum. 

EvBRV thing in college we&rs a pecaliar character. The spirit of 
the place throws over all within its sphere of infiuence a marked, 
peculiar cast; as in some old cathedral every arch and aisle and 
cloister saddens and darkens the soul, and gives even to the sunshine 
■treading tbrongh the vaulted roof a tinge of aombreness and gloom. 
Even our college community wearg a strange, though varied aspect 
Its bonds of union and fraternity are such as bind no oUier bands of 
men — its pleasures are peculiar, and ofien unnatural — its duties exclu- 
sive, and for the most port appropriate to it alone. We live within 
ourselves, a serried band, unpenetrated and unknown by the masses of 
men sffound ua — a sort of life within a life, a city within a city, sepa* 
rated, marked, distinct. 

Nothing is more prominent among us, and consequently nothing 
more peculiar, than our intellectual development and character. We 
live among the ages that are past. We Imger among the academic 
shades and stoic haunts and classic halls of Athena and of Rone, list- 
ening to the golden words of Socrates and Plato, and the sweet, yet 
stirring music of the older Bards, till our minds grow Grecian in their 
leeennesB and their power. We lose our hold upon these moving ffftms 
around us, and upon the tangible and visible creations of the living 
Present; and forgetful of the intervening ages, we mingle with die 
great Departed, and hold sweet converse, spirit with spirit, with the 
mighty dead, vhose calm and earnest voices we yet hear echoing in 
the chambers of the Past. Thus we acquire a peculiar dreuainees 
and quietude of mind, E^in to that which melody and song beget in the 
poetic soul. The world without is sealed — ^tne senses are wrapped 
in slamber — the soul withdraws within itself, like a friar to his cell ; 
and the bright creations of imagination spring into sudden being, and 
pec^le with a new and glorious life the glowing realms of foncy. 

Our metaphysical and philosophical puTsuita, in like manner, sate 
to draw our thoughts away from the engrossing scenes of real life, sad 
to turn diem into serious and silent meditation. Such is the evident 
tendency of philosophic studies. Abstraction as well as meditation is 
an essential in Philosophy, and this abstraction fa both physical and 
ment^ in its character. There is a soundless depth of sUence in the 
true philosopher. The greatest diinkers and the best philosophers are 
they who stand aloof and separated from the mass of men around them. 
AH tme thinking mnst be done in stillness, in retirement — men n»f 
listen and observe and mark and learn in the tm'moil and bustle of life, 
but they must think in silence, in seehsiou. 

We propose to notice at ibe present time the intellectiul and litarai; 
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«fcH«Met ef YaU, ta ttxhibil«d in the siany poetiral prodsctionft wbuA 
hftTO is Tuions qn»ten of Ute been brought before the public gta*. 
lAoBt of these b4ve pueed b«neUb our jMiBoaal obMrvUiMt j ^d we 
bftTe tkeiefon reatwed to edect ihem as the sobfect erf a few general 
reHMulu. We akall rely of co«r*e upon tbe fa*or amd indulgence of 
euf ivaden, if w« betray eiar inexpenenu and inability ia die laboi we 
bft«e choMK { ud we enter oh the arduoue tuk before us, bepiag and 
believikg that eiu toil will not go wb«Uy oarewarded. 

It will be |HOp», at the otiteet to define ibe leftl ehwscter and miv 
sioD of Poetry. Il ie a common eiTM' to suppose tkat ev^y rbyme ia 
poetry — that akillfDl.Bnd melodioua Teraification is the acme of poetic 
(■erk^ — that, ia fine, the charm aad power of poetry lies wholly in its 
uelncal arraBgement aad aceMdoattoK, aad is entirely ^ctraaeous ta 
and iadependent of the thought which the language ia intended to e^ 
pfaas. To those who bold to this opinion, the ueaanred rhyme of 
Pope <s Oowper aflbrds far greater pleasure than the glowing thoughts 
of Owias or Milton. They peruse the Essay on Man, or The Pitt- 
grass of Eiror, wiA far pkoie enjoyment than the Allegro or Penaeroso^ 
They are deUghtad with the (Iresa in which the ihoi^t^t is clad — not 
with the dioBght itself. They lore the wwds, but not the thoughts of 
which the woidB are owiy the outward and visible exponents. Their 
distiaetifm is altogalher superficial and exterual- It relates only te 
outward sad tsngiUe fonas, but has so reference to the inner, intwigi^ 
Me EaaliiWB of which those fonns are representatives. 

TheM ia, hawever, a deeper and mtae real ^tinotion than Uie oate 
which we have meationed — a disltnctian i& thoaght. This dietiactiea 
has escaped the sotjice of those who.stiU cliag to the maxims and the 
definitioM of the age of Eliaaheth. An esineM wriMa of Ibst schoai 
leauidu : " Poetry ia not dlsti^ni^Md frwn Prose by 8Dperie« beauty 
of th9oglderexpressioi^butisa4Mtti«e( AwM^of e(Hm)N»tlMMj and tbegr 
uodnes, whan esch ixxceUetf is iis hind, distinct kinds of pleasnta. 
Try the espdrHBatf of amely breaking up the metrical etnictur« of a 
fiaePeem, and yoB will find it mjiaud a»d bombaatie Prate; remove 
this defect by altering the words and the aria^cMeat, Uid i' ^^^ ^ 
ittur Pieae than befora ; then arrange this again into uetie, without 
any other change, sad it wiU be tame aad duU Poetry, but still it will 
be Poetry" Thw defi«ilifm erery man DBUSt feel to be imf esfect and 
sapai£cial — it eye* beacs within itself the ackaowledgment of the oxr 
isteftoe of soother, nwe radical, more complete. The distinction 
whieh ia drawn wilh reference to Poetry as bwuiliful and elorated, or 
OS tuiM sad ddlt, ia oootra^ctory to the whole tenor of the passage, 
and itself adnitsthe pr«[«ieCy of a distinction in the ihoughl expressed. 

I<at BS ceairsM with the ]»ecsding quotation, the f^lowing trrai 
Maeaulay : " The biuiaess of poetry is with ivutges, sad oat with 
vorii. The poet-uses words indeed ; but they are werely the iostm- 
aMsts i)f Ins ail, not its objects. They are the oaterifds which k« is 
to diaftow in sndkA'Diaiuier as to present a picture to the neatal eys. 
And if they an not so disposed, they are no more eatitled to be called 
.fo«jt!Ey)thMi» hate sf ««Ai»a aad a b«a of colus.ara (o ho eaUed a 
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pKiatiDg." This remark oontuns ii^e ewential slraMnts of the dis- 
dnctiDn we hxvo mentioned. It inTolTea on inqniry into the chanetot 
of the thon^ts expresaed. The easential featuiea (4 Poetry, Ibes, we 
conceive to be, beauty and hannony of thought and of ex[««8sian. 
Beanty and harmony of expression constitute metrical perfecaon — 
beauty and harmony of thought constitute that higher perfection and 
aymmetry which are the soul of Poetry. The former are aecondaiy, 
the latter primary in importance — both are, however, eBSeatial to the 
creation of those wild and pleasurable emotions which it ia the province 
of poeUy to create. 

It will be prc^r farther, as a pretiminary to our anbject, to inquire 
into the distinctive character and attributes of the real poet. If the 
definition of poetry which we have given be correct, the real poet must 
be a greater and higher being than the mere versifier. If diere be in 
poetry something deeper and better than metre or Th3nne or melo^, 
then he should have capabilities to parceive and feel that deeper and 
-better thing, and powers to faring it home to other hearts in all ila force 
and sweetness. He should be a man of strong and lasting emc^ons, 
and of powerful and active intellect. He should possess &e liveliest 
sympathy toward his fellow-men — be inwardly cognizant of their joys 
wtd woes, and bom with all the fervor of the intensest love for their 
welfare and their happiness. His mind sbmild be ^e to perceive the 
widest scope of viHton, to comprehend the dee5>est sud moat striide 
dioughts, and to seize upon and C4^e with the highest and dkc niighti' 
est themes. He should he an untiring student of nature, having a 
soul to feel its sublimity and beauty, aai a mind willing to loam and 
10'Unf<dd the lessons which it teaches. He should be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his own heart, and with the hearts of other men ; and 
by the knowledge thus acquired, he shoold have power to touch with a 
maaterly hand the many chords (A hmnan love and joy and woe and 
sympathy, and to cause them to vibrate in sweet uniatm with his own. 
Above all, his mind should be calm, clear, reflective ; and as a modeni 
essayist has ssid of Milton, his thoughts should resemble "'fhose cdes- 
tial fruits and flowers which the Virgin Martyr of Massinger sent down 
from the gardens of Paradise to the earth, distinguished from dke jwo- 
ductions of other soils, not only by their superior bloom and sweet- 
ness, but by their miraculous efficacy^ to invigorate and to heal." To 
look upon a great Poet, buried in hta thoughts, is like to look Bp«in a 
atidnight sky, when every voice and breath are hushed, and every star 
issilenlly weaving a robe of silver Hght to cast upon the sleeping worid, 
Besuty and harmray and quietude are there. All is full, deep silence; 
yet onward march tiie starry host, on ! on ! through the axore fields, to 
AdfiU their misaioit in the skies. Like the sUra of such a night are 
^e thoughts of the real and anointed poet, stiU, dear, sublime ! 

Having thus considered the distinctive chsneter and attributes of 
poetry and die real poet, we are now prepared to oonsidei the pectriiai' 
qnalitieB of the poets and the poetry of Yale. These qualitieB owe 
^eir existence partially to those peculiaiittes in car intellactnal ehai^ 
BCter which we fane meatieBed, and putMHylo ihe £dse pontkv 
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whidt OiepoetoccupiesmtheopimoiiBof muif of our studenUi. Tb* 
fint of these peculiarities, our iutimate acquainlaDce with the lore uid 
sen of Grecian and of Roman times, gives to our misda a classic asA 
imagiufttive cbaa^cter, highly farorable to the deTelopment of poetic 
feelings, and essential to the cuttiralion of poetic studies. The second 
peculiaiitf, that powei of absUaction which we gain from metaphysical 
and philosophic^ pursuits, is unfavorable to the culture of poetic coot' 
position, in s&far as it tends to create a habit of generalizing and o( 
«arefiil, demonatiative thinking. Bnt the false and unnatural position 
which the poet occupies among us, ia the most senmisevil. Poetry, 
considered' as an ut, is esteemed by many minds a suspiciout and 
useless sccompliehment ; and the cultivation of it is supposed by diem 
to be inconsistent with sound thought or serious refteclion. This un- 
just opinion it ia needless to condemn ; and we are glad to see the 
movements lately made by our Rhetorical Professor toward elevating 
and giving prominence to this important branch of literary compoeition. 

Of the many errors and deficiences which mark the poetry of Yale, 
we ahalt notice only those most prominent and glaring, passing by the 
host of BiDB, both of omission and commission, against rhythm and 
melody and metre, and leaving to each young tyro the correction of 
his own defects in these particulars. And we have undertaken this 
Augean task with a becoming regard to its magnitude and importance, 
and with a true desire to benefit this class at least of college produc- 
tions. And furthermore, we trust our readers will forbear to censure, 
if they cease to praise, our honest sentiments or our earnest endeavors 
to this end. 

We caimot fail to notice at the outset the glaring defects in metrioid 
and rhythmical skill displayed in many of the productions which have 
come under our personal observation. It is not suflicieut that a poem 
be frse'from limping or imperfect lines or feet — it must posseBs a posi* 
tire harmony aiiidi chaam of number. How far the power of a poet 
may depend upon the melody of his verse or the sweetness of hia 
music, it may be difficult to tell ; but it is certain that no one ever 
MledM avail himself of these efforts, without a corresponding failiure 
in the issue of his poem. The genius of Coleridge was superior to 
that of Keats, yet who would not prefer the gliding melodies and rich- 
ness of the latter to the rough and oflen ragged measures of the former t 
Who would not prefer the strong melodious verses of Milton and Pope 
and Tennyson, even to the eloquence and beauty of Ossian, clad as 
they are in the unmetrical language of Macpheison ? In fine, every 
deficiency in metre is a greater or smaller deficiency in any poem. 
Metre, however, is not an essential element in poetry — it is merely the 
garment which it wears ; but that garment ^ould be suited to the 
mner beauty it envelops. The inner and the outer should in every 
thing be harmonious, alike, consistent. Language is the vesture of 
thought, and melody of thought and melody of language coincide — the 
latter is merely an outward development and semblance of the hidden 
glebes of the former. 

I greet defect which we have often marked of late, ia the at- 
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wmpt to BMk« iMtrie^ cMipDsitioailie mediam of fu and witboiMi. 
Soch nnintunl mHrring of two elemeMs io dWsree aa Poetry Md 
Fun, retninds ua mtoa^j of ths tmBMural lotes of Titatua and B o«w 
n i1m Midsummer Nigfaf ■ Dream : 

TiL Miiw aRr is mnoh vnuDoi'd of U17 nota, 
S« M miue •yfl.«iUvaU«d to t^ iha^ ; 
Aad thr loir Tiituc'i fsi«a paribim d*th mars mk. 
On tb* fint ikWr lo wj, t« iwMi, I la«« then 

ilhavvlittlaMMmiliirtliati AadT"*it<>M;Aa 
■p JIttle sooipai^ tage^nanri^ja: Tha IMM tlw pi^, 
M will mat onka tbsM Amo^ 



And SO say we. Would that our honest college neiglibors might suffer 
reason to control them in their literary unions. Poetry and Fun aie 
wholly unlike each other. The attempt to unite them in a single poem 
is therefore absurd j and the issue of such an attempt must be at once 
irtonstrou* and ridiculous. Such a progeny we have seen, and trust 
that we may never see again— horrid rhymes and atill more horrid 
puns, the stalest metaphors and the dryest second-handed wit, jokes, 
tropes and fooleries, all jumiJed together into one incongruous mass, 
and retailed in barbarous and painfd rhymes — even this have we seen, 
and, as we said, trust that we may never see again. Such aSa jpodrida 
is not to our liking — none but the poorest taste could endure it. And 
we cannot forbear quoting, with reference to it, the significant langa^ge 
of Horace : 

" Hunuun eapiU oervicun piotar eqninam 
Jauffin ai vslit, el vuita iodveen gtamtm 

Uodiqus collatb msmbria, Dt taipitai nlnun 



Another defect, as serious as the former, and as fatal to true excel- 
lence, is the great superabundance of metaphor and figure visible in 
nearly all incipient productions. The cause of this evil is undoubtedly 
a powerful, but uncultivated imagination. There is no Ariel more 

3uick or subtle in its movements than a powerful imagination, unsub- 
uod and uncontrolled by reason. It is not by heaping huge masses 
of paint upon the canvas, without order or skill, but ratherby arranging 
and applying his varied hues neatly and tastefully, as the circumstan* 
«es may require, that the painter reaches the acme of his art. Thus 
it is also with the poet. Metaphors and figures should be employed 
ty him to decorate and develop, not to hide his thoughts. They are 
not essential to feeling, but merely to the development and expression 
«f that feeling. The object in writing then is not, as many se^m to 
suppose, to collect metaphors, or to set them forth with becoming 
tnlliancy and beauty ; but rather to collect thoughts and emotions, and 
to embellish them by all the glowing fancies which may spring into 
being at their origin. He who hides his thoughts in dgurative and 
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B<w*wpTioric«l Usgnbg&i wiU find too iatn tbM iM-baa few Aot^bts tn 
hide. He wiU bowi fisd btmsolf in tbe unearwhle poaUioa of tike aet' 
jtjat who wiqiped his tftleot in s napkin and bid it in tbs eEffth. H«' 
will lesm too 1m« tbu be hu-racrificecl lealitj u hatj, tbe eiibetMH* 
h) die sbsdow. 

The moat ften<Hi> evil irbich we have ^Bcorend is die poetwiJ 
vSaaitnm wbicb hare been of late before the public eye, remain y«t 
to ba QOtieed. This evil is a setioos and often sinning want of 
originality in tbe manner and the matter of tbeee effaaioQe. Tbi* 
evil we are awaie ia deep and far-extending in its nature. We aie 
anraie tee that it ie ui evil to which the youtbAil and inexperienced 
are peeuliariy liable. There is aciauB of thoughts— aad ttteii nuue is 
legion— which own no j^ivate master, but which, by common oooeeM, 
hare become the properlj' of all alike. It is from among theae thai the 
young beginner, who ie poetically inclined, often obtaine hie fini 
scanty stock in trade — a stock which is often enlarged hy new addi- 
lions from the same public treaaory, and rarely augmented by any 
cultivation in his own fields of thought. Thoughts are obtained t^ 
thinking, and linking seems to him a. painful task, at best, while the 
labors and the thoughts of others can be purchased at so cheap a rate. 
It is a bitter fact, however, yet it muat be said, that thinking is the only 
price of feme. It may cost toil and blood and agony — it may cost 
health and wealth and life, but it is the ouly price of real, lasting 
glory. Ijet then the man who seeks poetic fame, first leant to think — 
let him seaTcbhis own heart, and from its depths disclose to view new 
and nneeen gems of thought and feding. Let him loam to rely upon 
hie own energy and strength of character, and to avoid all endeavor M 
obtain and appropriate the thoughts of others, and the proudest euceeM 
nuet oTown his efforts. 

We have ^ns briefly itoticed a few among die- moat glaring 'defi< 
eiences in this class of college productions. The limits of out Mag^ 
cine will not snfTer tia, however, to take so extended a view of tbeit 
Bumetons excellencies and merits. These excellenciea and merits are 
mostly .such as are common to all po«by, under every variety of cir» 
cumstances — and oonaequeotly do not come within the apprepriatie 
inriadiction of oar collage periodical. There is much for which to 
hope, much to be expected and desired tiom these developments and 
expressions of the poetic feeling among us. The errors and deficien- 
ces which we have mentioned, and others which we have been loth M 
mention, are stich as can be readily corrected by patient toil and care- 
M cidtivation. Their existence should not in ibe least disheuten or 
discourage those who have already cultivated, or (hose i^o are deti- 
rotM of cultivating Poetry, either as an accoaipltshmeat or as a stndy. 
It htm not been our motive to depreas, but rather to excite th* ardor 
anA ambition of indiridnals of dteae two classes. And we tnat Am 
&is expreseion of our humble sentitnente, respecting the defieietieee 
manifeet in these produotioaB, will not he deemed unfoftnoal* or un- 
availing. 
Oae wnd more, and we are done. AllaMoiibMbMKalwvdifiitd* 
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to the ^brtsof some memben of die FscBhyin ma ooBege to elevate 
and cnltifikle poetic compoiition. That which has been done, has 
bean well done ; bnt much remains undone, and yet demanding their 
attention and their efforts. There ii but little reid literary spirit among 
us — we are book-wonus, we are students, we are st^olaiv, if yon 
|desse ; but we are not literary men. This is a sad deficiency, and 
one which baa been felt and regretted by the friends of onr iostitirtioa 
ftll over this broad land. The supply of it nnist come from the fount- 
ain-source of influence alone— from thst (^srter only can ihoee efiorts 
be made which shall diffuse a liters>y spirit among us, and give promi- 
nence and honor to literary labors. And we trust tlist the time is net 
far distant when the study tud illustration of the English classics shall 
oonstitnte no tririal portion of our labor here, and when the writer 
shall be ranked as high ae the book-worm, the thinker as the scholar. 
For that good time we are willing to labor and te wait. 



CHALK MARKS. 

'HE BABHFOL MAN. 



Thunder ! 

Now, why Trembling Timid should have given vent to this brilliant 
expletive, at the precise moment when his pretty cousin entered the 
loom where he sat lounging on the sofa, I am unable to say. The 
weather was remarkably fine, and I have no reason to suppose that 
ih« discharge of storm artillery in the beavene had caused Timid to 
discharge a battery of surprise at its terriUe results. In no ordinary 
way tb^i, can we account for the connection in the gentleman's mind 
between a beautiful young lady, and the explosive tones of a thundw 
cloud, save that both are usually accompanied by sparks, and send a 
strange dirill through the humau system. But this, I take the tiberQr 
of positively declaring, was not the coaaecting chain which linked 
Hay Mortimer with Timid's sudden and singular exclamation, for at 
the precise iualant of its occurrence the gentleman was not thinking of 
the iky, though two most brilliant stars were beaming full and clear 
upon him. 

Thunder • ! 

Now there was nothing in the appearance of May Mortimer to jus- 
tify the surprise which this word, when forcibly uttered, always beto- 
kens. She was neither a fiend nor a spectre, unless fiends oaA spec- 
tres have plump, rosy cheeks, and the prettiest cherry-ripe lips in the 
World, which last supposition I venture to pronounce -absolutely and 
unquestionably absurd. Nor was she a witch, though truth comp^ 
me to acknowledge that she had quite a witching look, especially 
when, as in the present case, a grain or two of mischief entered into 
the ciHDposition of ber glances. No ; she was none of these, but ob 
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diB coalPBiy-, « psrfect liltlo Vmoib, with tbs raoat kneiKiUe uids 
■nd rogurii look Hat aver sot a poor man's heart in a flutter ; a awoet 
black-^ed sylph, aliaking back from a. finely arched brow a ftood ail 
beary «bon ringlets, in erwy curl of which slept beauty and grtce. 
And thea her lipa—blesa my stars 1 I aeier dvl see auch lips — so 
prattily curved, and seeming for aU the world like rose corols after » 
shetFM, keeping every beholder fidgety and uneaay, and saying a« 
{dunly as lips eauld say, " kisa rae if yoa dare !" Well ! — -she was a 
pr«t^ creative, wasn't she I — just the companion for a moonlight slei{^ 
lide, oi a pleasant ws^ in sniBmer, or a social conversation in lb« 
parlor, sad, m Willis sa^, 

" Mamma bn bHnd to discover 
The Kill white hand id rnjue." 

Timid bad bemi lowging away the aflemoon in his mother's parlor, 
Higaged in reading the " laist new novel," and ever and anon watching 
the evolutions of aoitie great blue-bottle fly, as it hammed ila sleepy 
song, or wandered lazily over the window panes. Now, thought 
Timid, that dy ie just like me ; a very good looking dy he is too— ^ 
but he dou't know what to do with himself. " Oh dear !" he added 
aland, " this weather is abominably hot, and I am abominably" — lazy, 
he would have said, but a yawn that veritied his remark cut off some- 
what abruptly the last word of the sentence. In fact, dear reader, he 
was fast dKipping into the cool, quiet depths of dream-land. Now then, 
if I only had some eharming bai bieu to sketch poor Timid as he lie# 
haJf asleep on the sofa, I should be quite contented. She would enter 
WKia the task " con aniore,"and -bury' the pow fellow in 3. whole 
ahow«r of garlands, wreaths, and [i^ecious gems, but / can't do it — i 
could not raise ike necessary qnaDtity of entlmsiasm i« enter upon so 
imim^izing a task. Thia, nowevei, I will say, and for your sake too, 
fair lady, sad yours, dignifted matron, if my snch there be within the 
circle M aqr reader*, wat tny hero was, as romantic misses express it, 
a perfect "love of a man," which meuia, if it means anything, diat 
he was Just the sort of a man with whom they would deligbt to fall in 
love. He had one- fault, a fault that ladies seldom overlook ; ho waS' 
badafuL In the society of men, nope conversed wi^ more of ease 01 
grace, aoae abused Preudents ai^_ Qeverners with more perfect free- 
dom, aooe carried their heads s«d their collars higher, none, K> sum 
all up in a eingle phrase, felt more perfectly "al hocoe." But let « 
bonnet heave u eight, let a silk dress rustle around a comer, let a 

Ca veil float acioss fais vision, and he was hopelessly sijient ; his 
t would beat as if he carried * blacksmith shop in bis breast, and 
Jais ribs were die apvils j great drops of sweat weald ri^ down his 
cheeks iike yoaag Niagaras, aodbi* whole frame wnuld quiver like a 
flower leaf in a Mona. He eften triad iiard to overcome his embsr- 
raseiaeat ; ha woold sonetimes, by a coovnlsive efibrt, manage to pass 
a lady in the stneet without bluifaiiig, but beyond that he could not g9. 
f oor fellow ! he could not help ft ; it was his fate, his destiny, he Said, 
•ad Ik cHiid aat amid it. He really and truly j>elieved Aat wnten 
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were his evil angels. Argue with hlmB6)f u be m^ht, hie ttortd aot 
divesi himself of this rather unpleasanl >de& — nnjileMBDt, bsi I iniiM 
be pardoned for remarking, very plausible. 

Thnnder ! 

Timid, we said before, r^ceired his pretty coudn as she enttreS the 
room widi this laAer shocking exclamation. H<e had seen the lady 
once before, when three or four years yonnger, and had learned at Ae 
breakfast table that morning, that she was expected to pay his sister a 
Tiait in a few days. The rustling of a snow-white dr^ss, and the ^gbt 
tread of a daintily slippered foot had aronsed him from-hia state ctf 
dreamy listlessneas, and as he started from the sofa, in a state border- 
ing on distraction, he saw a sylph-like form coiqb tripping aerass die 
floor with her little sofY handa extended, and the sweetest of aJl swest 
smiles playing like sunlight over her face. Then it was, in die first 
moment of aurprise and terror, as he felt himself canght, caged, non- 
plusaed, that he gave vent to the exclamation we hare so oflen mea- 
tioned. May made no remarks on the subject, for she knew Timid's 
exceaaive bashfulness, and like a hsugh^ girl as she wa«, had deter^ 
mined to cure him of it, even if it costt^i — a heart. She seemed not to 
fiotice his discomposure, but overwhelmed him with a perfect shower 
of questions, and compliments, and congratulations. " How do you 
do, consin Tim 1 how you have changed ! where have you been so 
longT why didn't you pay us a visit ? how could you forget us all! 
what a difference three years makes in people ! really, I hardly knew 
you !" " Faith ! I wish yon hadn't," thought he, but alas ! tme had, 
and more than that, she meant to convince him of the fact. 

There he stood, rolling his eyes from floor to ceiling, and ceHing to 
floor ; great red blushes burning on his cheeks, and his jaws^ quivering 
with a spasmodic effort to murmur " how do you do ;" and there before 
him, exactly between himself and the door, was his charming little 
cousin, smiling up in his face so prettily, so pleasantly, her ungloved 
hand resting on bis arm, and her fair oval cheek tinged with the faint- 
est hue of the peach blossom. It was too much ! Human nature 
couldn't endure it ! Trembling Timid couldn't endure it! and muttering 
some broken words about " engagement," " promise,"- &c. he "bohed" 
for the door, while May's merry laugh rang out as he disappeared. 
One desperate effort, and his hat was on his head j two tremendoin 
bounds and he had reached the side'nalk, and as he slammed the gate 
behind him, and hurried from the scene of his misfortune, he mnltered 
once more that expressive word of his, — " Thunder!!" 

'" Caught again," thought Timid, aa %e foand himself three weeks 
after standing alone by the side of " cousin May." She was about to 
take a walk over the hills — it was so pleasant in the Summer air, and 
the birds aang such enchanting songs in their wildwnod homes, and 
she was determined not to go alone either; consiliTraiBhoudn't r^dse 
her his company ! What could the poor fellow do ! He felt that he 
was in a desperate fix, that his heart had ehpped out of his possesston 
within the last fortnight, that his demure cousin hlid become die cnvcle 
OS whose lips hung his destiny, and yet he cottid' WK spe^, he Mt 
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like B eott d wOMwd jcrimimd in hot prerience ; he could opt qholu dom 
the eai^en which choked him. He would hare-given worlds to breiik 
ihft chain of baahfulnefla which thralled him ; he woi^ld have dashed 
kia brighleat hopes down rrom theii altars to have overcome the le- 
■erre which hang like a clog i^)0n him ; uid now to be auked to 
take a walk — a Bummer's walk in grove and glen — wi,th the being 
whom above all otheis he loved, and feared ; to expose himself for houm 
to a battery of smiles, and looks, and pteaaant woirds thai he could 
iiot, ^id darad not Buswer, was hard, i;«ry .hacd. 

But there rike stood — that meiry miachievons cousin— putting 04 
ber gloves, as calmly, and complacently as if everything was ananged, 
and appafently heedless of his Wk of solemn . distress ; appare»Uf, I 
Buy, Air .May too had begua to "dream dreams," and once or twicSj 
bad eai^hi her little wild heart beating in a very Uidadylike manner, 
as her cousin's- lootstep sounded in the hall. 

Wall .' the pair started on their walk. It was a beautiful momJag 
m June — one of those golden miHnings that Poets make so much fuss 
about, and disgrace with their high-flown descriptions. Mother Earth 
was in high spirits, and smiled idl day to see her childr^i — the sweet 
flowers — sporting, as it were, in the sunshine. The streamlets were 
out for a frolic, and ran along through wood and meadow, chattering to 
(me ftBotber like so many truant school-boys. Amid scenes like these 
the cousins wandered, ^e mBiden humming & pleasant scHig, or now 
and then directing a sly glance or a demure remark to her frightened 
sod tacitnra companion. They reached at length the summit of % 
beautiful knoll, oiowned with a cluster of fir trees, like the tall plumes 
en the brow of an Indian warrior. How beautiful the landscape ! 
Fat vma-y in the distance lay the broad Cayuga, sleeping calmly inthft 
sunshine and mirroring in i(B ^ssy depths the fleecy clouds that ever 
and aoon swept over its surface. ! it is a thing of beauty, that e\l~ 
very lake, and many an hour on its light and quivering waves have [ 
passed in childlike happuiese. On either side, the banks slope gently 
down to the water's edge, as if to bathe their parched and tluraty lips 
in the clear, cool waters that sparkle .iu the sunlight. The cousins 
stood for a long time, admiring the noble scenery around them, casting 
many a gay and delighted glance upon rock, and hill, and mossy glen, 
and quiet lake, and — if I must own the t^th — into each other's eyes. I 
am not sure but that they found the last altogether the most agreeable 
occupation. One thiog is certain, that the cheeks of both were tinged 
with a warm carnation glow, that looked terribly auspicious. It might 
have been the result of their walk, it might have been — indeed, dear 
reader, I cannottell what it might not haye been that brought that rose- 
ate tinge to. their cheeks, but one thing is certain — there it waa, and 
there it seemed quite likely to «(&y. 

In ■ the shade of the fir trees, to which I have alluded, some publlc- 
^iritedindiHtdual had^daceda rudely-constructed pine seat, sufficiently 
large to aocoismodate two persons of ordinary size. True, they would 
be cmnpelled to sit in close proximity, so close that each could hear the 
elhoi^B heBit .bet)^ tjttt.erMt 'A^{ situation .has its chanqs. It is so oaay 
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Id cKmverse ilutt, utd one oaa look Mrdmiv into bis jRMty iiigWiiii't 
eyes, And calcokte widi mich mathsmaticM «HUiB^ tba ezaot vsloci- 
ty with which «<teh whispered word of hope mi lore sinks inU> h«r 
afitated,and- h^ipy heart ! And, O ! there's Mtnething so fWmy ^beat 
it ; such an indescribKble fe^ng of perfect happiseUt at yon* glaocet 
naet ; such a stnnig disposition to sit there forevsi, and hnva yoof 
meals brought to yoa ! Well, whether the cousiDs experisitced any 
ef the itraage Sensations which I hare hastily skett^ed, as th«y sM 
together on that narrow seat, In the pleasant shade] I osaoot say, thoa^ 
citcanutaBces strongly favor snch a conoluMoB. Bnt <me thing I ds 
know, that a horrible catasticphe broke in upon Netty's moditUiant, 
and destroyed forever her cousin Tim's provoking basldUBess. Hov 
shall I tell it ? It was a little Uiing in ilaelf, ui occurreocft thM ktp* 
pens atmoBt every day, without producing any very wonderlnl fesdU, 
aud yet, in the present case, it was the diop thu caused the enblet ts 
overflow, the spark that exploded the magazine. Aa it often n^>pwis 
diat a word decides the destiny of an Empire, a look mAes a friend 
or foe, a step settles the question of life or death, so in the cue b^ina 
SB a glove — a lady's glove — ^that adhered obstinately to her hand, dft- 
lennjned the destiny of two trembling heaits. 

May was somewhat weary, and, as the sat by Ifae aide of her 
oonsin, threw off her bonnet the better lo enjM the ODol farsMM which 
played among the trees, and O ! what a tffiuiant, beantiM msM (tf 
elnstering cone foil in gracefnl oonfliBion on her.neek and boeom a> 
Ae uncovered her head, Timid sUrted— Humped h^ out of his seat, 
as if instead of innocent ringlets, a nest of black Berpeots had twmed 
theii coils about the maiden's neck. He Btartstl, I say, and yet he 
ipould have periled life for the privilege of twining his ha&ds in those 
glossy love-nets. Was ever mortal in K more desperaiA dilemma! 
Tantalus sever suffered in a teniuiy the pangs that shot throngh Tim- 
id's heart every instant! 

May then essayed to removQ her ^oves, but finding great difflcalPf 
in accomplishing her purpose — or ^etettding to at least— she cost 
many a supplicating glance upon her silent coDBiH. He knew whU 
she meant, and the blood ran cold tii his veins U the thought. Aaotb* 
«r vajn attempt to rentove the obstinate, goed-tbr-nothing glow, mid 
^e lad}^ fairly ae^ed the gei^eman's assistance. He hesitsMd for a 
ascend. In that brief instant yean were crowded. He thoi^ht of 
home, nai friends, and mentally bade them all farewell, for he really 
believed that an awful crisis was at hand. Old reeoUeoUoM tlltofiged 
dte hall of memory ; all his misdeeds passed in dread amy befors 
him, and with a choking sigh he prepared fot die wont. 

Gradually the proreking glove ]^ld«d to his effinls, mid ha wssjost 
congratulating himself upon lus untooked-for success, when,-thxni^ 
some strange combination of circuitlSMBees which perii^M- Mt[y coidd 
explain, het soft white fingen beeame entangled in his own. As hs 
felt that gentle tonch, gallons of li^^itnnag tan through his veins, thos- 
sands ef bumblebees bnzEed in his oars, his hoart bamced about wi^ 
the fury and fickl^tess of a aKdman; sjid ^t-and sN dtis oraAum 
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■sd fidny'of-sfilrits, aoiiAdithu Ni^titK •filing, tLwYeavrioB «f ' 
eiBotioB, hd feh more himMlf, more tiiB ownmuber, than ever hefnej 
and yielding to s temptation' which he could not resist, he preated that 
little^ delicate hand to bis lips. Etna! 3tromboli! bow your fires 
bnmed in his, heart ! The eold, icy corering of baBhraliMRa, whidi 
had BO Img chilled his very soul, was completely and thoroughly 
diawed ont. He could look into his cousin's face, he could -bear to 
tee hei nnile, he ceiild answer her playful qnestions, he kad kissed hvr 
fasnd, and he felt within him the power and tho courage even to kiM 
hoi ripe lips ; aye 1 and he made up his mind Co do It too «(mie svHf 
shiny day ! 

i say nothing of the musical laugh with which May witnessed the 
wfaolt of diia strange performance. 1 pass 1^ dieii pleasant walk 
hofflo, theii interesting tete a tSte in the parlor die sune eTening, and 
themext, and the next afler that, and so on for three orfoni'weeKB. I 
fxmt it all, for it's " none of my business ;" and if it'Was, I shotddn't 
Mtend to it, for I have sciibbled too long aiready. But this I will say, 
that in less than six months the " noose matrimonial" had li^ed the 
eouaine in a happy and blisstHl union, and May now declares that 
Timi^ is the boldeat and most impudent man in existence, and comi 
jdaiiMdiBthe kissae her twenty or thirty times a day, without as much 
as saying " by your leava." 

The last I beaid of Timid, he was petitioning the legtsl^ore of hn 
native slals to ohsage hia wune. 



THOUGHTS ON AKENSroB-S PLEASURES OF IMAGINATION. 

Lns is s dreary, desert waste; aboro, a huge vmh ot bot-vlii(fl 
heaTeos ; benaatb, « scorching, blistering sand i and, as Sax arognd n 
iha eye can reach, encit cling walls of the same hot-white sky. Bsrs- 
fbot and hungry, capless nud tired, thiough its deep and burning sands, 
man is doomed, a weaiy pilgrim, to drag a long and cheerless way. 
Fain would he drop his staff and rest his weary limbs, but the e(«ni 
Gommand is '■ onward to the end." " Snch is life !" has sung many a 
poet We would not for a moment doubt their words; bat yet w« 
poor mort^ find a few cod springs Triiereat to moisten our parching 
dinmts, end, now' and then under some old tree, a shaded mossy bank 
whereon to ait wi^ otu blistering feet dangling in the refreshing wa- 
ters. A little spii:e of cranfoft is sprinkled here and there ; our rest^ 
ing^aco looi^ not so comfortims, but there is a pleasant qiot on the 
road that we have traveled ; the track behind is not so dreary but our 
Testing place bears a sweet welcome ; and the joylessnesa of both 
imitednotsod^essing, but there are tokens itf a heart-gladdening way 
before us : and if man be a. pilgrim bom to ir&veL and " made to moarn," 
in truth he m^aa life a pleasant journey and bears a merry heart and 
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' twinkliag eye, tike Bome good monk of oM, wbon jolly puiiiclt bebie 
belied tlw acuity scrip be£ind. After ail this is a good old woiid and 
we poor mortals live within it a merrjr band of happy pilgriniB. But 
^ liie is a weary waate,"(we donbt it not, because tlra poets tell us so,) 
and how can Sun a happy pilgrim be, as leaning npon his stiff im- 
planted in the sand, wiUi eye half closed he dreainily gaxes at Hie 
dreariness behind and before him ? We know not ; but there is a 
Mimething that brings back the green spots of the long dreary track 
behind with pleasore to his sonl; there is another, we knew not 
whether of earth or heaven, that can urge him on to the way before, 
and raise his sonl above the mere painB and perils of the moment : and 
thereisthst too, half of earth, half of heaven, that can paist ^e dreamy 
piotnre of the former and the bright aspirations of the latter in living 
ecdors npon the sonl, give them form and being and clothe them in dte 
fascinating garb of beauty. To these have three bards tnned theit 
strings and waked three etrainfl- to their praises. Each, as if wholly 
wraj^inhiBown chosen theme, has lent his every power to the task, and 
each has made his, hie own master-mece add the admiration of every 
lovei of the beautiiul and aublime. Campbell,-in the calm enjoyment tj 
life, looked forward with bright uiticipations to the iiiture and aaag the 
sweet pleasures of Hope. Rogers, filled with sweat. memories of &ir 
and beauteous Italy, of moonlit Venice and her fairy gondolas, ottered 
the inraises of gentle Mnemosyne. And Akenaide, wearied of the dull 
leutine of his eret^day life, and the spiritlesa strains of his own life- 
less song, bade adieu to both and soared awhile amid the fairy realms 
•f the Imagination. His spirit will we conjure up, and entreat its 

rtle con^ny as we wander with his song through those realms of 
Fuicy. Do ye also attend bright Hope and sweet Memory! f<» 
ye are the twin sisters of Imagination, and ye Aree are the gentle in- 
fluences which mske this " desert waste" a fair and beauteous paiadise. 
Ye are linked together in sweet union ; and yet we know not bow! 
for yonr own bards have amg ye sweetly but vaguedy, and have left 
fven your own single natnreB untold as ue essenee of a paselng day- 
dream. The coarse gaze of mortal may not discern the tender cords 
that bind ye together : . but yet we know that ye are ao linked, as we 
know and feel the union of varied somada in the single soothing hsr- 
mony. Attend ye then and lend your unseen, almost unknown influen- 
ces, while we wing with Akenside our untried flight through the realms 
of ImagiuaticHi. 

With poet's licence, ours claims for the subject of his verse a divine 
beginning. But how far d6es his claim surpass that of all others ! how 
far btn-ond the aspirations of the most daring mind ! he seems waked 
from his torpor, and with one Inld and fearless effort stamps an awfnl 
gtandenr and a solemn interest upon the origin ^^ his ll^me. The 
world is a wiM cl»os of shapeless matter : iar retired the Creator 
conceives m his own mind the forms and shapes of things, and these 
pictured in his own imagination, &om the dark and shapeless mass are 
unfolded into form and beauty — 
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Spnng from the «ut, •■•••. 

nea Ured th' Almighty One : then d«ep retired 

In hs unfathoDi'd eannce, vieir'd the forma. 

The ftmu eternal oF cieoted things ; 

He radiant Son, the Moon's nocturnal lamp, 

Tie moaataini, woods, and itrealne, the rolling gUdie, 

And Wiwlom's mien celestiuL From the fint 

Of daji, on Ihem hi> love divine he m'd 

His admiration : till in time complete. 

What be admired and teved, hk vital smile 

Uulblded into being. Hence the breath 

Of life infoiming each olganio frame. 

Hence the green earth, and wild reaoundiDg waves ; 

Hence tight and (bade altetDate ; wanntb and cold ; 

And oleai aatnmnal skies, and vemal sbowen. 

And all the fail variety of things. 
Here is ImagiiutioD creating Imagination. Deity itaeif, witli the 
powers of a divine nund giving life and being to ite sacred conceptions 
utd resolving into shape the world and " all the fair variety of things" 
that can delist the imagination of mortala. And how beantifnl ars 
diose 6reUioB8 ! With their pure and perfect beings unfolded to his 
vision, they invite man with imagination equally pure to soar heaven- 
waid towards them.aDd amid dieir holy beauties to forget for a time the 
grosser things of earth. So pure then are those creations, among 
which the imaginative powers are called to move, and so pure must 
thoM powers be, era they can attain their full enjoyment. 

But to all and each, in the sentiments of our bard it is not equaUy 
given that these sources of pure enjoyment should be opened. Be- 
tween the earth and heaven there is a dull and heavy mass of atmos- 
phere, that is to be penetrated ere the pure void beyond can be attain- 
ed. To many minds it is doomed to be conteiited with things below 
and never to rise above the common thoughts of mortals. But some 
are wrought within a finer mould : for them it is to rise above this 
thicker atmosphero and to soar unrestrained to a purer and holier 
world : to them thit world's forms are but the emUems, the imperfect 
feflections, of an unseen and mysterious beauty: — 

Id BBlth at air, tha meadow's pnnde storea, 
Tbe Moon's mild radiance, oc the virgin's fonn 
Bloomiog witb rosy smiles, Ibey see portny'd 
That nncrested beauty, wbich delists 

Tlie mind snprems. Thsy also feel hsi cbanni, _ 

Enamor'il; they psitoke the eternal joy. • 

Beautifully the poet likens such a mould to old Memnon's image, 

that, to the warm touch of Titan's morning rsy, poured forth a strain 
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to the iwevt harmony of etennl thJngs. ' 

So tbe glad impnlse df codpiaiBl powsn, 
Or of nreet Baundii or Fair prapartion'd [bnit,' 
The fptct of moCian, or the bicnm of light, 
Thiilla through ImnginnliDa'i tender fnime. 
From nerve to oerre ; bU naked and aliTO, 
Tliey catch the ■pieadiag nye ; till aow the aool 
At leogtli disctosea ereiy tanefnl *famg, 
To that harmonioDa morement from withont 



The wmg of the spirit-woTld, harmanious to the quick tbrefabingB of 
the Monl, 

Strike* tba qniek lenM and wake* each active povei 
To brUer meamree. • • • 

These, 

■ • ■ ftom dim obliTion oaO 
Her fleet, ideal band ; and bid them go ! 
Then, Im&gination IVeed from the batDmeU of aoght enthlv, sou* be- 
yond the mere external form of things, add in sweet conceit joins the 
ideal band of uncreated spiiits j a concert, like that of fairy elves amid 
fte Boftened shades of evening ; when the glaring light and rode pa»- 
flions of the day bavo sunk to re»t, they come from clustering groTOB, 
from the quivering leaves, from the hollow tiee-tninks, from graBsy 
banks and moss-hidden crannies, they crowd the gieen-aWBrd and sport 
away the twilight hour in mystic dances. Then alone does tbe sool 
feel its whole pure and perfect nature ; then alone is die soul divme ! 

It seems an extravagance thus to speak of the soid's leaving the 
body: that soul too, which has been trammeled and tainted by daily 
communion with the coarse realties of life. We mortals, of common 
nonld, can scarce^ej that such is the reality until in tmaginatioo we 
pioMre to onrseives some old poet-^hilosophor seated amid the classic 
shades of Greece or Rome. Thus let us gaze upon him. It is an 
eM man ; a tree of Academus' grove spreads its classic shade above 
bis venerable, half reclining form ; dte mellow twilight, stealing ifaiuu^ 
die leaves, sports in flickering rays amid his long silken locks, and 
lends a shade of gentle beauty to his ikoble features. The ftdds of 
dte mande falling geatly away display the snowy wreaths of a long 
white heard resting upon the scarlet tunic. It is Plato. The teach- 
ings of the day are over ; and the youth, who have hung in ecstacy 
npon his words, still tilled with their lingering eloquence, in lisdess 
groups are reclining around him ; a musing spirit is stealing among 
them ; half closed are the eyes of the old man ; the last notes of die 
day-bird are dying away ; the breath of evening, the soft murmar from 
those classic groves, summoning up die hallowed associations of die 
past, the gende epirits of the woods, in this elfin hour are all creeping 
through the chords of his soul, assimilating its nature to their own 
soodiing melody, and lifting it away mid gende harmony to die regions 
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of Uie spuit-wwld. As ib enVy of the tso long BDJouraiag of a feQow 
spirit among laortals, they proudly and joyously attend it onwards : b«tt 
soon, &r beyond even their ken, it Boars higher and higher, till regions 
of time and space are passed and his noble spirit hath reached the 
boor "that saw the heavens created." There he beholds the Etemd 
One " deep retired in his unfathomed essence ;" on his mind be views 
faint conceptions in the forms and shapes of wondrous things. Far 
below rolls a dark and shapeless mass of matter. The light of His 
eonntenjipice is fixed and the piercing ray rests fuU upon it ; the hnge 
mass quivers and trembles beneath its light ; the dark surface crac^ 
and parts ; and the blaclt bulk within sinks and heaves and bursts ; 
light comes from darkness ; form from confusion ; beauty from chaos, 
till from the CMiceptions in his ovm divine mind, from die picture of 
bia own imagination. 

What be admirtd and loved, hii vitd mile 

Unfolded into beuig. 

Then burst on the spirit view of the philosopher, the universe of 
the heavens, with its spangled beauty, the sun, the moon, the stars ; 
then, (he earth, with its mountains, rocks, and woods, its hills and dales 
and streams, its seas and lakes and founts, and all the varied forms and 
beings of nature, in the full, magnificent, majestic beauty of First 
Creation. 

Hot less beautiful and sublime was the magnificent conception of 
Pythagoras. So delicately had the deep absorbing study of Nature's 
beauties attoned the mind of the old philosopher of Crotona to the 
hidden symphonies of her organization, that a mysterious miisic seem- 
ed to steal from the motion of the spheres, and swept through the 
chords of his soul to the measures of a heavenly harmony. — But 
shades of Berkely, where are we ? /n wibibus, of a verity ! Lower 
us gently down. Bishop dear ! and we promise to rise no more to re- 
gions where better men have lost themselves. But we will not yet 
awhile leave these dear old philosophers. Their classic minds have 
thrown a hue of chaste and beautiful coloring around their wild imagin- 
atire conceptions, which, vague as they may be, reflects the image of 
a country abounding in all that is beautiful and lends the charm of 
poesy to the vagaries of their genius. It is seen no more in their 
sublime and magnificent conceptions concerning the creation and mo- 
tion of the heavens, Aan in their delicate theories of the human frame. 
That hidden power which lurks within the body for a time and leaves 
it in an instant to decomposition and decay — the " Principle of Life" — 
that, which has defied the analysis of the chemist, the researches and 
theories of the pbilospher, how beautifully have they accounted for! 
The Imagination of Epicurus pictured a subtile aura penetrating and 
pervading every pore of the body — itself the principle of life, imparting 
vitality. In the words of Lucretius, as quoted from the " Book of Na- 

Fm froin all vkion tbii praTanndly lidn, 
"nutn^ the whale lyitem's utimat-depth difibeed 
And lire* a* wml of e'en the tool KselT. 
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Bnt still more delicate, stSI 'more beaotifid is the conception of Aris- 
tosenos. As an anatomist, he had probably Been Ae ffonderiiil u- 
similation of the different parts of the human frame; he had found 
vhat at first seemed an entangled and confiised mass, most cleartj aad 
beautifully ordered ; that the vast nnmbei of nerres and tendons snd 
Teins, branching in every direction through the frame, were most care- 
fully arranged, not one interfering with another; the lancet was Arown 
aside, and the old Physician-pliilosopfaer — the devotee of mosic-^ 
lost in revery and yielding himself gently to the nrgioga of the Im^hi- 
ation, ascribed to the harmony of its parts the vitality of the wlmle. 
In a word he conceived that the essence, the principle, of life, which 
none had yet discovered, lurked amid the perfect and beautiful arrange* 
meat <^ Uie dissimilar parts of the frame, and swept its chords with a 
vital harmony. 

Thus far we have wandered with the Poet vaguely and carelessly 
dirough the realms of Imagination. To the Reader who has roamed 
with us, we will attempt to offer a more definite and more acceptable 
view of om: subject. Until now we have, with our author, considered 
it only in one light. We are well aware that the word " Imagination" 
conveys not only a more widely-extended, but even a different mean- 
ing from that which we have adopted. Wo will turn aside ihen, and for 
a moment consider a few of these many forms. And first comes Fancy, 
with her giddy fleeting train. Oft-times she comes right pleasantly and 
fills the brain with light and gentle images, to gladden the lonesome 
hour, and fiy when sober Reason knocks for admittance. Thus is 
she pure, innocent and harmless. But oft she comes, too oA ! a tceach- 
erons Syren, to cheat the mind! and so bewitchingly does she oztond 
the enchanting cup, that 

Tb« unwarj thM 

Of jtMli oft iwaUowt a Ciman dranglit, 
That abedi a bdefU tidctme o'er Uib sys 
Of ResKo, till iM loogsr be dtwems. 
And on); ^idei to en. 
The brain becomes the dim abode of " lying spectres" and morbid 
fancies ; thence they sally forth to blend every thing with their un- 
natural revelry, and to clothe the forms of beauty and loveliness with 
imreal and disordered colorings. But these — morbid Fancy and her 
base conceits — we leave to the correction of their meet companion, 
Folly ; for so onr poet leads them gently on, till, with a change scarce 
perceptible, they assume the tmcouth forms and motley features that 
excite deriding laughter ; aye, and he even guides morbid Fancy to its 
own defeat and shame, by giving to it those awkward shapes of Folly, 
that excite the derision and the tardy reason of the boor. " Wliefe- 
fore die Almighty Sire," he sings, 

Tba gtaiias aeene* with- ohaiacten ef hmub. 
As bioadf aa obvioiu, la the punof clown. 
As to the leUer'd nge'e coiione *j». 
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Thettt Bie a few of tboee uumy v&gariei vUch lb« mnkitnde ucribe 
to OUT >nfaj«ct. Aad in thit, oiu poet has met with slight censure rnnn 
a, gifted maa, tlist he has not accurately defined his subject, and in his 
poeni has not compcehended under Imagination those forms of fancy, 
conceit, and frenzy, which in Aw judgment properly pertain to it. But 
I will guB the opinion of the reader, when I point to Ae title, " the 
PleatuTM of Imaginatitm," and when I still further call to his mind 
the pure and correct laate of Alteaside, which could eiqkerience pleat' 
tm aoiy In that which was equally chaste and pure. Bed we will not 
rely simply or the purity of our author's taste or judgment even for the 
parity of hia own opinions on bis own subject, but would appeal to the 
synouyma of the English Uuguage, and theuce from the clear and cor- 
rect deGnitions of Crabb take the true meaning of the word Imagination. 
Id his sentiments, Fancy attaches a reality to that which only passes 
in one's ova mind ; is busy in dreams, or when the mind is in a dis- 
ordered state ; and is employed on tight and trivial subjects which are 
presrait to the senses. Fancy is that which comes nearest to the Im- 
agination, and if such be its definition, how far muat those other forms 
of base Conceit and Whim and Caprice, which arn commonly named 
its species, be from the true meaning of the word Imagination. 1'ake 
now the definition of diat simple word, and my point is gained. Im- 
BginatioQ is more truthful and seldomer led as^y than Fancy. It is 
supposed to act when the intellectual powers are in full play ; it soars 
above all vulgar objecta aad carries ns from the world of nature to 
the world of spirits, from time present to the time to come, depicting 
every thing grand, noble and sublime. This were all-sufficient to 
defend our poet, even had he not prefixed the word PUasuret to his 
snl^ect. 

With this clear definition of " ImaginatioD" we now turn with the 
author to the most important points of our subject, its source, and the tSnoi 
cause (^ its creation : — and we hope thus in a measure to afford the 
reader some pleasing resting place afler the long, eccentric, and briar- 
tangled path we have led him. — It cannot be that sucb a source of 
power was folded up in man's being for the mere gratification of his 
seuMa or the enjoyment of a momentary pleasure. Such a thought 
weie a stigma on the wisdom of the Creator. We believe that it was 
there placed lo subserve the great end of truth and to aid the concep- 
tion of dte Boul'a Immortality. 

And first the tmiree of the Imagination T It is difficult to penetrate 
tba mystery of first perceptions and unfold their origm ; to discover 
wbathm th^ were the growth of its few binh-nioraeBls or were di^ 
Yinely inphtated in the secrets of the soul. So is it with the Imagin- 
eOicn : we know net how to explain its origin, and with the poet will 
bdiere that the first spark was from heaven ; that it kindles with the 
passions ; towers upward widi man's growdi ; and bursts forth into a 
briUiant flame with the maturity of bis mind. Let us trace its growth 
mora minutely. It proceeds like all the other qualities of the soul. 
To tto sDwalh surface an impression is conveyed by Uie senses, (rom 
«MefB«l Batnie. This beemnes aa ides «f the Inmgination ; snotter 
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Bad another impreasion foUowa ; ' idea sncceedfl idea ; these are aeted 
■qion b^ die other powers of llie miod ; airangBineat and CDmbtnatioii 
take place ; powerful images of external nature are formed within its 
folds. Frc»n being conreraant with these images the Imagination be- 
comes assimilated to the true forms and beantjes of Nature, and its 
qualities, like the character of the man, are bat the counterpart of that 
external nature with which their being has been conversant. Tht» 
stamped with the seal of Nature, it longs to Toam forth free and nare- 
straiaed among those more noble realities whose images are fiickedug 
amid the deep recesses of the soul's cloistered aisles. To its powers, 
thua impatient of action. Nature is soon respoDBive uid str^es the 
quick sense with the sound of accordant harmcmy : — 

Bj iegieem, tliA mind 

Faels hu joaog nerrM dkl*.te ; the pliutie powen 
Labor br action ; Uiad emotioni heava 
His boaom ■.nd with loveliait trexaj CBUgbt 
f^om esrth ta haaven he roUa hit duing eye 
Fyon heavan to urtb. Adoo ten tboiiMad ih^ea 
Like (peotrea tnwping to the inzard'a call 
FIH awlA before bim. 
Thus the Source and action of the powers of the " Imagination." 
Let us BOW tnm to its ^nal cause. 

The Imagination we hare seen growing up within the man, like his 
own character, but drawing more deeply and more purely from the 
fountain of Nature ; for there exist in ^e highsst perfection, the sub- 
lime, the wonderfdl, and the fair, to whose influences men most ascribe 
the awakening of the imaginative powers. But Nature is Beauty, Mid 
Beauty, Truth ; then is the Intagination beautiful and truthM in its na- 
ture :— 

S« baplj when the powen 

(X Fancy nnlhar leaaen nor eolaige 
Hie imagiea of thin^Bi bat paint in all 
Their geniuna blMa, the featnna which they wora 
In Nature ; there Opinion will be true 
And Action rijiht 
Apply now this test to the conceptions of the Im^ination. We do 
not mean to the wild " phantasms of delirium, die extravagant fictions 
of madness, the airy visions of sleep or the dark reverisa of mekit- 
choly," which many would ascribe to the theme before ns : for these 
are exceptions to the great rale that we hare adopted, and cannot be 
called the legitimate offspring of Imagination ; and while one of ffti- 
ed pen would call these the vagaries of Imaginatiou, when freed 
from the guidance of taste and genius, we would say that these are aa 
innate put of that Imagination which we are upholding, and Aat 
Imagination, without these, is no longer Imagination, but becsmei 
th 'd moibid Fancy, which loves to revel in such wild and diacoimected 
Apply the test not to these, but to the conceptioi» of Aat 
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imayiMtifwi. ^^ose qoalities we bave attempted to deline^e ; apjpty 
it with a poefB hand, and aak yoursslf what ia " Imaginstion" o^er 
thatt the t«gnlar organization of Nature, the accumulationa of memory 
and experience, and the seriea of human events, lengthened ovt and 
eairied, is the same regulaily increasing order, np into the world o( 
Ideal exiBtences, or borne onward into man's fdtare life to those issues 
which may reasonably take place T It ia founded then on reason, truth 
and experience, and is but the more showy and brilliant light ema- 
nating from die Judgment. This is assuming, many will say,4hat all 
the sources of the Imagination are pure and untainted. That, we care 
not to assert, nor does our argument need it. Our claim is that we are 
too apt to look npon their worst features while a more impartial view 
would convince us that, in the main, these sources are pure and health- 
ful. But granting that they are polluted, stilt within man's breast there 
are hidden some noble feelings, the influences of a mother's gentle 
teaching, the impressions of Nature, which, when the ruder passions 
ue sunk to rest, will well upwards to meet the congenial promptings 
of some gentle moment — even araid the rotting fragments of the old 
and noUe tT»e are smothered some sleeping germs, which the warm 
sun-light may awaken to life and beauty — until these are aw&kened the 
Imagination is dull and lifeless. Imagination is then an emanation 
from those sotirc«s. But the union between the rays and the sotnco 
ia too delicate for mortal vision. Be Imagination then judged by ita 
own conceptions : and first among these, 

Let Fietkiii conve, upon her VBgrmnt wbgi 

Wafting ten thoumid colon throogb the air, 

Wbieb by tbe glances of ber magic eje. 

She blendi aad ihifte at will throogfa coantleai toaat, 

Her wild onation. 
And how many of these creations of Fiction are true to Nature ! 
How many things are there, which we neither see nor hear, but y«t 
feel and know to exist as truly as those that ate apparent to the vision — 
as virtue — trtnh — divine being, and all the moral qualities. These have 
their appropriate images graven on the mind ; and the soul lives aa 
much on diese as do the senses on the visible forms of creation. 
From the aoul they stream with the gentle current of their influence 
through die various channela of the body ; Imagination brings them 
nwre vividly before us, and though unseen, like the hidden atmosphere 
arooad and within us, they buoy us np and call us with their noble 
impulses to a higher destiny. 

And how much of that is " Imagination," which familiarity has 
tanght ns to look upon as a material world, substantial as immutable 
Nattue ! Imagination has pictured them so vividly that beneath the 
chisel, the bmsh and die pen, they have emerged from the ideal, forms 
and trnlhs, as firm and distinct as the forms and shapes of matter. 
They are aa firm as theae, for they are founded upon them and are but 
the legitimate fabrics raised by the creative power of pure Imagina- 
tion OR NsMre^s solid nuuKKtry, aU-endming Troth. UnreaaoaaUe in- 
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AB«d were it to si^ipiMe that Natmn bad fMhioned evary fmne sad 
a«at0d every fbun tkat m^At exist. The great Architect bae thrown 
together many moterialB, lua fmned maay plane, wad raieed up many 
edificea, by whoae rules and frmn whose tnitba the mind oi man may 
cnale others equally tiuthfol and equally accorduit with Nature. Aad 
wall has the mind performed thia labor. Seaich the atodio of the ar- 
tist, the easel of the painter, the wild Fictions — but stay ! evmt now per- 
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YoDiif Ijot« md nailing Wonder ibniik >m; 

Abubsd, uxl chill oT haait, with nger frawm 
^' CoDdenmi ths twh enchanlmeat Oa my Mnin 

Pwliapi even now, lome cold futi^oua judge 
' Cut! xfiadainhl eye ; and call* my loQ 

And calk Ibe lore and beantj which I mag 

The diaam of folly. 
Look once more, " grave ceDBor," look, once more upon the fair flow- 
ers that are now nestling in the shady woods and sheeting the green 
fields, look ! and tell me canst thou trace, with thine eye, uie change, 
from the roots bursting the sod, up along die tapering atem, until Uie 
green bud is unfolded in beauty ? In a woid, canst thou trace the del- 
icate union betwixt the heavy soil and the airy fringing of the flow- 
er ? And canst thon not, in thy mind, trace the delicate associatiiMi 
between the solid powers, substantial existences of Nature, and the 
airy shapes of the Ideal worid? Canst thou not trace from their source 
in the depths of Nature, the raya of truth emanating, until catching the 
bright upper aunlight they shine with the fiill brilliancy of the Imagin- 
ation T If thou canst trace such an aaaociaticn, tarn again to the studio 
of the artist, the easel of the painter, the pages of the poet and of the 
novelist, and t^ how much of troth thou diaceraeat in their seemingly 
wild creations. As we gaxo upon their noblest and most daring ef- 
forts, we gaze in admiration. Rich and poor, mde and polished, ail are 
pleased, all delighted, for all intuitively perceive the beantiea of the 
conceptions, assimilating themselves to some fixed standard, which all 
feel, yet none ex[datn. " How true to Nature !" is whispered, and tha 
breast of every one responds " trae to Na^ire !" But what is Nature ! 
These are surely not itr forms ; with thtm they have all been conver- 
aant during a life-time, and yet these have never before met their view. 
They are not Nature, they are the pure creations of the ImaginatitMk, 
and yet in a moment each feels that they are accordant with some stan- 
dard in his own breast, and clothed in the garb of truth. We follow 
the poet Hafis through the scene of his many " Temptaiioas" — surprised 
aad enchanted, we stand amid the band of temptreeeea — their forms are 
Btruige and new ; yet in their strangeness, there is something faaaliar, 
and we perceive, at length, that they are but the feelinga, the concep- 
tiona of the mind, and the moral influences, taking from the warm im- 
agination of the Persian, these forms of light and fairy beings. 

Those ate the soiDces, these ika cieatiou of the Imaginatjoo. Wc 
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have shown the former to.b« pure uid nfttUT&l, and the latter to be tru* 
to their origin. Thus uruthiul they have been implanted in man, for a 
Boble purpose. Far retired in the immaterial world, are faintly pictured 
certain indistinct exiatencea. Whether they really 'eiiX or no, we may 
not Bay. But we believe that they have been suggested to impel th« 
mind to noble research, and like the philosopher's stone of old, to lead 
it onward in quest of 



We hare nlentioned the theories of the old philosopherB of Greece 
and Rome ; nor without reason ! for led on by these impulsea, and 
guided merely by the parity of their Imagination, they conceived those 
uteoriea which have proved the purity and truth of their sonrce and 
action, in that they are the bases of many of those principles which 
we now profess and believe. Here then ia an ample field for the 
wildest Imagination. But these aspirations afler unknown things are 
not merely for the sake of eliciting truth ; they have still a higher ob- 
ject. By raising the mind from the low level of the earth and its 
groBsnesB, they keep man's soul bent on things of a higher nature and 
attune its emotions to the beautiful and the noble : thus these visions 
become the sources of hie purity and his happiness, and elevate his 
feelings to that sublimity which can alons accord with his Immortal 
destiny. 



ALAMEKT. 

Tbst totd ma thou wert dead, Mary — 

The; told am thou nert dead; 
And bnde me mult the clammy ooils 

Cluttering nwDd thf head. 
Tbey bade me Imioh tby pallid btow — 

Take tby hand Lu mme, 
Asd pren ihea to my boaom, tfiiy> 

Cotd and dvk u thiiiel 

I nt and w&tched bende thM, Mary, 

Han; a dreuf night. 
While life, like Mme ap-Uaping flame, 

Bnnied with flickerinf ^bt. 
And 1 have \kmi (h; fevand Up^- 

Cluped tbw to ny bnaH; 
And prayed ihit I migk *»iftly, Maiy, 

FoUow Ibea to mrt '. 
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1 M««d Bloue ■faoT* diM, Mu;<- 

Stnl bfiit thj bed, 
When Ihey who eune and vspt uannd, 

Wbapsnd, She it lUad .' 
I cnnld not dream thai Ihoo wsrt gMM ; 

Thine hud atill cteaped my owo, 
And rtiU th; KnOa aarenelj, Mary, 

On mj qiirit ■bme ! 
They clothed thee m >. robe of white, Mary, 

And laid thee b the tomb ; 
And flmren now trom many a dhne. 

O'er thy boaom Uoom. 
I cannot feel that than ait ^n»— 

That tboa haat Sad from mo ; 
Fw I ililt aee thy ipirit, Mary— 

Siaildt«amaflhee! 



PHILOSOPHY OF TRAVEL. 

"A ti«Tder! By my (aHh, yon have pMt reaaon tobeaad; IfewyoahaYeKiU 
Jew own landa, to aee other men's ; then, to have eeea much, and to have nothrnj 
ia to bnve rich eyea and peor handv." — Ai Tod Lmc It. 

RiASEK, the writer of these hnes lays no clsim to your attention as 
K tiBvelei himself. He hai do strange tales to tell of- other lands, doi 
does he offer you sawa and apothegms, as the result of long study of 
his fellow-men. With him life is early yet : still he has journeyed 
snongh to feel such delight in travel, that it has tinted the liiture even 
with brighter colors ; and he has strong hopes that, by the expressioii 
of his own disjointed ideas, he may touch within yoa, Reader, certain 
chords of thought that shall vibrate in truer harmony and richer unison 
than bis own. 

It seems strange, that amid the busy, bustling world aroimd ns, we 
may find so few who appear to understand aught of the tme philosophy 
of travel. Day and night, summer and winter, still the ever-rfislless 
tide of Being is passing to and fro before ns. We too fill some portion 
of the shining scene ; we too share in the vast diversity of impulBS 
that actuates ike mass. It is to me almost painful when I reflect that 
amid all these Bedouins in the Desert of Life, ao few are there, who 
find, in the study of other minds, food for their ovro — so few whose 
enthusiasm will kindle amid all the wonders of God's creation. I can- 
not believe that the Creator intended man to remain always fixed and 
stationary — to judge other men by himself, the world by the limits at 
his own narrow vision. But I fancy I can trace a different design, 
when I find Uie human mind so varied in its disposition, so affected by 
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circnnistance, ao leadf to receive the impress of external objects ; 
and theo, too, when I find that there is so much, both ia Nature and 
Art, calculated to call forth the deepest and truest einoiions of the soul. 
In view of all this, I cannot but believe that God rntended man as a 
Btndy to his fellow-men— Himself to be conceived of by the coatem- 
plation of his universal handiwork. 

Let ua now inquire somewhat into this philosophy of travel ; and I 
doi^ not but we shall find it both a pleasing and instructive subject. 
I hold it to be of great importance for the proper eDJoyment of travel, 
that there should exist beforehand in the mind, a strong, yet healthful 
desire to mingle in active life ; that with the traveler, a pare and pow- 
erful curiosity should be a leading impulse ; that he should be guided, 
ia all his actions, by strong and elevated purpose. There are many 
who regard travel as the necessary attendant upon what the world calls 
easy circumstance. The sudden acquisition of wealth sends many 
abroad who otherwise would have contentedly remained at home. 
Society has placed importance, both real and fictitious, upon the trav- 
eler, and in accordance with this imperious rule, the parvenu becomes 
a wanderer ; aimless and objectless, he mingles with the hurrying 
crowd, is laughed at, cheated and disgusted. He possesses' noUiing 
to counterbalance the thousand and one petty annoyances that continu- 
ally beset the traveler. He lacks dignified motive. 

But there are other requisites for the true enjoyment of travel he- 
sides the primary desire. These qualifications are to be found in the 
proper cultivation of the qualities of the head and heart. I need not 
assert that the traveler requires education — without it he would seem 
like a miser in a gold mine, lacking implements to work it. He might 
cany away with him a wild dream of the riches and splendor he h^ 
witnessed ; but he could show no true gold, as a token of the wonders 
amid which he had wandered. But what I chiefly find fault with la 
travelers, is, thai the different qualities of die head and heart very 
rarely seem to be harmoniously blended. 

The book-worm may be translated by some whimsical fairy to th« 
bnsy hannts of his fellow-men. He may perhaps linger there, but 
he wanders on as in a dream ; a feeling of isolation creeps into ' 
his heart; and, although visions of beauty and majesty may pass 
before his external eye, the inner man takes tmt little cognizance 
of them. His mind is covered with blackletter ; he Uvea with the 
Past ; its literature, customs, and strange mysteries are all to him. 
The Present he is dead to ; his intellectual armor is so blight, so 
riveted, that the joyous sunny heart finds no crevice to shine tlu\>ugh. 
Ho feels not with his fellows i he is a broken link in the chain of sym- 
pathy. A fabe dignity of knowledge has built up around him a wall 
of separation from his fellow-men, and within the kindly afiections 
pine away du'ough tack of exercise ; and the man himself becomes an 
example of knowledge without sympathy. 

The learning that will accrue most to the benefit of the traveler, ia 
eminently of a practical nature. The possession of knowledge ia a 
source of pleasure, as certftinly as of power. Ev«y new acquisition 
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in the ecbolai's aeucb sfter tnith, is the hkibingai of a j<^ within the 
aoul, aa deep and pure as any that angels feel. But it is to be truly 
experienced in Ulc lonely and quiet contempl^ion of the atady. We 
ha*e not nov to do wiih abstractions. The traveler needs leaming 
thai he may make daily use of. The study of classical literature, 
while it fashions his mind upon true and elegant models ; while it 
Sanna within him conceptions of the Beautiful that were first brealked 
into existence on the shores of the blue Egean ; while it fastens i^u 
bis character a respect for the stem, law-loving Roman — must yet be 
ao far practical that it may serve to revive within him the long lost 
nationuity of those olden Slates, and clothe the living Present in the 
colors of the Past. The traveler is in danger, when he moves amid 
the wrecks of Time, of falling into a decided error. He is charmed 
by a certain beauty of desolation that lingers there. His imaginative 
faculties become diseased ; iheir exercise unhealthy. Reflection do- 
generates into Lethargy — Thought into Repose. In view of thb, his 
mind should be early trained and disciplined in the field of letters ; his 
understanding should be so matured and strengthened that he may 
readily perceive the laws of human Progress, that he may trace, wiui 
logical precision, the workings of Cause and Effect, visible in the 
Events of Time. 

I consider it also of great importance to the traveler, that he be able 
to recognize that true connection of the Past and Present — the con- 
nection of Mind. He will oftentimea aland upon what was once the 
arena of intellectual strife, among the mighty dead. Here he should 
not be a stranger : association should be bright and powerful within 
him, when he treads the soil of Greece ; the same sky above, and the 
same deep waters around him, that once stirred the soul of the Athe- 
nian. Does he breathe the air of Italy, he will there cecognize the 
influences that gave color to the philosophy of the Roman i he will 
perhaps pluck a flower from the tomb of Virgil. Do you think, Reader, 
that it would add nothing to the interest of travel in the British Isles, 
to think where Bacon thought ; to meditate in the lonely walks of 
Cowper ; to angle in the very streams where true and gentle Isaac 
Walton cast his line ; to worship where Bunyan and Baxter worship- 
ed ? Or would Germany be any the kss classic ground, because 
Schiller and Goethe had peopled its wild mountains with strange be- 
ings ; its voir air with mysteries ; or because the poet-soul of Koiner 
bcul sung to his sword upon her battle-fields ? Truly all this is the 
glory of Thought! 

But we must not neglect the heut. The pride, the strength of in- 
tellect, is barren to the traveler, unless, like wild vines abont the oak, 
the warm and gentler feelings of the heart cluster and creep around il. 
We may not journey for ourselves alone — it were a odd and selflsh 
purpose ! Thus, while the traveler gains mental strength from worldly 
Knowledge and association, I would not that he should neglect the 
noble pleasure he may have in doing good. Reader, life may now 
be bright to you ; the winter of care and want may not yet have dark- 
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ened the apriifg-time and sammer of existence ; and yet &e varidHs 
Mof it. 

Journey where you will, and the biltemess of sorrow will meet yon. 
You will find it a!ike amid the wildest natural beauty and the wildest 
desolation. And yet there is a certain class of travelers who would 
move on in their course, wrapped in the mantle of indifTerence and 
unttatural stoicism, careless of human suSering and wo. God save 
yon, reader, from such companionship ! 

There are many who profess to dislike travel, on account of Ub 
loneliness. Ties are broken by the wanderer, it is true ; and yet be 
will find many loving and true hearts in his pilgrimage, and no'lack of 
aympathy, if he but show himself willing to receive and return it. I 
can not conceive how one's patriotism should suffer by travel ; for as 
his native land recedes from his view, its image appears the brighter 
before him. In every land it is linked to bim by memory ; and he 
journeys on lightly, hoping again to meet it, rendered dearer by ab- 
sence, lovelier by comparison, 

He may pass many in the current of travel, whose light of life 
seems growing dim. In youth, perhaps, they may have garnered up 
widiia their hearts feelings and hopes that disease and safiering have 
rudely Uigbted Oh ! Traveler, turn not away from these ; for yon 
will find that oflenlimes, during this twilight of life, the soul seems to 
enjoy more passionately the beauties and wonders of the material nni- 
Terse, finding therein, aa it were, types of its own eternal and fast-ap- 
proaching glory. To such as these, a wild flower, a strain of simple 
harmony, a gorgeous sunset, appear sources of pure, unearthly joy ; 
for as the body wearied and worn out is gradually foiling, the mind, the 
soul, seem to expand, to etherialize, nntil they appear to be nearer 
heaven than earth. In such society — and he will often find i^^tbo 
traveler will feel that he is linked with better and holier beings thaa 
himself. 

It has been asserted that the increased facilities for tt'avel have a 
tendency to lessen its romance. I fear it would prove a damper to the 
enthusiasm of the traveler, to find an hourly line of omnibuses running 
from the Piraena to the Acropolis ; or a railroad depot and its appen- 
dages occupying Mt. Aventine, A puffing high-pressure steamboat oa 
the Rhine, is bad enough ; but cross the Jordon in a hotse boat, meet 
your tailor spending the hot season with his family at a fashionable 
watering place on the shores of the Dead Sea, or after a few yean 
travel find the little milliner you 'flirted with at home, ogling un ehere 
aoustaehe on the Bridge of Sighs, or sucking a smasher at the half 
way house in the Beaert, and yOu will have no small ground of com- 
{daint. Nerertheless, Reader,'the romance of travel is not yet an 
empty sound ; for even now, while I from my quiet study am holding 
•onverse with you, my mind fs wandering to happy and romantic scenes 
ef travel; and lo, above me hangs the Genius of those scenes, the 
Knapesdc '. There it hangs aa in its glory ; and from long acquaintance 
tod W»t of regarding, I have come to consider it as endowed with 
vemin qnalitiM of feelmg and perceptim ; for,' when in the dull roBtine 
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(rf an aTMy-dky lif«, I long for otfa«T seenea and stranger coMtrasta, 
vbcB I imagine I can see tlie Demon Dyepepsia, ihreatening and mock- 
ing me, then I fancy that it tooka down kindly npon me, and I know 
that with it can be found a certain caie tot the blue Devils, an antidote 
against caie. It has pillowed my weary head at noonday, and on the 
gieenaward, at night tiine„when I draaint of a happy land. We have 
wandered in close companionBhip over the wild, tough hills of New 
England; uid Hope ever whiapera that thus compaQioned I may breathe 
the sofi air of Italy, may ascend above the clonda in the Alpland, may 
enjoy the noble scenery of Scotland. 

Pardon me, Reader, if 1 now speak somewhat of myself; for while 
t write the image of the Past cornea up so vividly before me, that I 
cannot but refer to it. Never seemed Life so pleaaant, health and 
atrength such gifts to be thankful for, aa when in company with raia 



whose tme heart beat j^ously as my own, I started on my first ]mI- 
grim^, a pedestrian. Oh, Jack, those were happy days ! Existence 
we feh to be a glorious thing — this world, how beautiful! How fresh 



and fparUing were all the vicissitudes of travel. Fatigue unfelt, u 
cared for! The momiiig sun found us upon the roadside, when every 
grass-blade seemed jeweled by the dew drops ; and often we walked 
where our footsteps crushed flowers, that would have shone brightly aa 
gems, amid the dark locks of any maiden. The spreading oak by 
some cottage door, sheltered us from the noonday heat, and the brig)^ 
eyes of many a "nut-brown lassie" shone kindly upon us, as with 
blushing cheek she placed the rich milk and sweet brown bread before 
us. And Bometimes we walked at midnight, Jack, the quiet stars look- 
ing down aofUy upon us, aa we journeyed on amid the deep hush of uni- 
v«sal repose — what quaint faacyiugs were there of the state md desti- 
nies of those stranger worlds, and ever and anon die sweet music of the 
waterfall, or the song of birds who had prolonged their notes beyond tha 
nightfall, would bre^ upon us. Sometimes we thought we could catch 
famt strains of that unearthly harmony, that the philoaophera of oldrai 
lime thought to fill the immensity of space — the maaic of the spheres. 
Such pleasant memories are there. Jack, between us ; and, in ailei 
days, when the vigor of life has passed, and we may not taste of Ro- 
mance, except such as that strange thinker Cailyle asserts to exist m 
Life itself, then, should we meet again, we will fill one bumper of the 
luest wine that ever gave life to a thought, or color u> a fancy, and 
with right hands joined, we will pledge anew the Knapsack. — Reader, 
such is the poetry of travel. 

Thus, then, have I attempted, feebly at best, to set forth what I c(Mi- 
sider aa requisites for the enjoyment of travel, and to ahow that thero 
is still romance left in it. Let me add one thing more. The tnw 
traveler will be apt and skillful to bace the various workiuKS of ths 
hand of God. Whether he wanders over mountains or vatleyB, the 
desert or the ocean, still there is One that will never leave him. It is 
that awful Presence I would have him coDtinoally recognize. Ha 
should behold it in hiatiHy ; for time is but the scene of His providences. 
Be should coafev it in nature ; for hgw UsoftwiU b« his ooocq^aoos 
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q( hemity aad sablioutj, if Iw soe not tfaeiein the iMipieaB of Z)«sign ! 
HoMiDg communioa daily widi God, in a temple not made bf handa— 
leaning for auppoit iippn aa isviaible ann — he will leant i* regard 
bodily Buffering aad danger aa of little moment. Though tossed upon 
an angry Tcesn, or threatened by ihe avalanche, yet God has made 
him fearleao — ^hia cheek blanches not at the af^reach <tf death. 

Then, trareler, wander not Uiroagh the world alone ; diink not that 
ill its beauty and throbbing life are the creations of accident ; but Be- 
Ueva. See God in erery thing. Bow before iiin in the whklwind. 
Join in the many foreat-anthems yon will listen to. Piay t« him in 
the M>fl hush of eventide. Then ahall you 

" Find tangnM it^ tiaea, books in the nmulng bnwka, 
Bennoiw in tttKxrm, and good in areiy tluag." 



THE SONG OF SIGHS. 



Om poor nufutunata 
Sopbomora Wight, 

Baib and importunate, 
Gone to recite ! 

ffazle him hmdeil;. 
Bore him with eara, 

nued to aleiMloil;— 
Tolor, baware ! 

See bii lip q/Armag, 
Sm hii limba riuToring, 



3d Ahftldnn bobbk-^moBBTB. 

Heat bii szoiaM, 



Fdli on bisdothinE ; 
Queetion him patieotly, 

nown not K) KomMiy-- 
Speak to him maurnfalljr. 

Not «> reprovingly. 
Maik that aaiprin of hii, 
See tboee nd eyea of hii 

Glancing eo lorlngly. 

Haka do deep eoiatinir^ 
Stir Dp no mDtia<r, 



Be not 

Ha! tbatlaitdipoftui 
HakM him l»ok laarfnlli'— 

See tliat pou lip of hja. 
Bitten nfeatMty! 

Bain aphiaqaiil, 
Cnalied by hia fear, 

Bb daik ^oomy qiirit ; 

WhQe every wonden 
How he came here. 

Where ii hii fctherT 
Where now hia mothet? 
Huhe siiitsrT 
Hu be a brother? 
Ot had he a dearer one, 
Aye! and a nqaiei n>e 
Once thanallolhenl 

AJai, let Um rarity 

Of tnlfHicohaiity 

Under the ian. 
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Ofal ttiipttiM— 
Fnnririlr pitKn]— 
Fiiead he bai nons ! 




Not by Umpa quivering, 

In darknen ahivering, 



In window umI ci 
In garret Uld buement, 
With fMr Uld unuemaiit. 
Moaning In pUght 

Not the Usak windi of March, 
Set him trembling and ihaking, 

Nutber lempsat nor night 
Conld thna niga bim to qnakiMg. 



BailiBniaa man. 
Set him to itnttoiing 

Nov. if yon can ! 
Qneition him tenderifl 

Bora bim with oaie, 
FUtad at dandeily— 

Tutor, beware 1 
Speak to him pleasantly. 
Soft]]', not paintnlly — 

Softly sod mildly — 
With plewant aaiilea meet 1l 
Cheerfnlly greet bim. 

Staring m> wildly. 
Vacantly atariog. 

Gone to a aunty — 
Vaniihed hia daring, 
Nan|ht left hot diapairing, 

Aye ! and htotity > 
Flnnkiiig bo gioomily, 
Cmabed by conlamel j 
And inhumanity — 
Buttling iaaamty 

Firing hi« look. 
See hii bands humUyi 



ConvnluTely, ii 



mWy 



Cla^Mng his book. 
Owning his weakne■i^ 

H>evilbebaTk>r; 
And trusting in meeknea 

Totbee,aibiisBriDr! 



Glad bim Greek myatary 

Soon to be whiried. 
Anywhere, anywhere 

Oat of this world ! 

Here he eama boldly, 

So matter how coldly 

Yon meet him then ; 

W« trust our readers will not fail to notice the memUance whioh the foregoing 
effiHOD bean to The Bridge of Sigba — a poem unsurpMnd by any late productin a 
fifidDeas snd beauty of conception end eiprewian. We aie aura that its tanwMsd 
author would haTe justified onr strange perreinon of the beautiful original, had be 
hut experienced a tithe of those misfortunes, of which oQi College friends are daily 
eogniiauL We an also sura that many of onr naden will be oveijoyed to Ind M 
fitting an eipreasiOD of thoae woe* and sonows of which they have bad ao.painfiil IB 
ezperissce ; and wilt be led to say to us, in the language of an older bard. 
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THE COMING AG&-BY LUZERNE BAY. 

Anothkr Poet ? 

Yes, dear leBder, you've guessed it. Old Time has added another 
grain of Bsnd to the sea-shore, and throned another star in Hearen. 
One more combatant has spurred his Psgaaus into the broad arena of 
Poesv, and lo ! how the gravel flies beneath the iron heels of his conr- 
aer. Another flower has bloomed in the dim forest of fancy, and the 
dew-drops Of a single night are yet sparkling on its leaves. What a 
pity that so many wolves are abroad, ready to trample it in the dust ! . 

Another Critic ! 

True again, my dear Sir ! Another Indian has grasped his toma- 
hawk and scalping knife, to hunt the panther to his den, or follow the 
trail of the trembUng fawn. Another Tiger has crouched in his jungle, 
ready to join his fangs in the throat of the careless traveler. One more 
woodman has borne his axe into the furest, to level the proud young 
trees to the earth. What a pity that his arm i« weak ftnd his axe is 
dull, and the oak, and the cedar, laugh at his puny might ! 

But aerimisly — 

Well then, aeriovisly, reader, let me introduce to your notice " The 
Coming Age ; a Poem delivered before the FM Beta Kappa Society 
of Yale College, by Luzerne Ray," and while you are making you 
obeisance, and shaking hands with the stranger, permit me to whisper 
in your eat my humble opinion of his merits. 

To write a good Poem requires something more than a letentivs 
memory, and a well selected library. Origiaallty is the great test, th« 
" experimentum crucis" of an author's abilities. And justly too, for in 
an age of improvement, when Science and Literaturje are pushing their 
" advance guard" into the very encampments of Error and Ignorance, 
wo require leaders who will summon us onward ; not those who are 
lingering amid the traces of old battle-fields. And the Poet, who bears 
the banners and is surrounded by the sweet, but stirring music of the 
marching host, who sways a powerful sceptre over the hearts and feel- 
ings of the soldiery — the Poet, above all others, should lead the van, 
and not linger in the rear. 

Mr. Ray maicheswith the rear-guard. He does not dare lo move 
boldly forward in a new path, searching for fruit and flowers before un- 
known, but plods slowly along the beaten road, the dusty highway, 
over which thousands have passed before him. He seems to have 
conscientious scruples against anything in the shape of an original 
idea, and certainly though we condemn bis scruples, we commend his 
consistency, for a week's labor amid the sands of his poem has not re- 
vealed to us a single diamond. Of the themes which he has condescend- 
ed to crown with the " garland of poesie," all are common-place, and 
two are most wretchedly malapropos. The progress of Knowledge, the 
conflict of Light and Darkness, me student " in his lone chamber," th^ 
heroism and fortitude of the Christian Martyrs, all these are subjects 
which have become exceedingly trite, and as a consequence almost 
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entirely d«Toid of interest. We look upon them, when they fall in our 
way, very much bb we would upon an old hat, or an antiquated pair of 
boMs i with a feeling of graUlude for their aeTTicea in the past, but 
vith a atrong aretsion to a renewal of their acqaaintance for the futnre. 
The Roae is a fragrant flower, but even »(j perfume wonid become dis- 
goating, if it bloomed everywhere. 

We must condemn, too, Mr. Rajf'B atanzas on " Slavery," and the 
" Meiican War," not only because they are subjects of which every- 
body is heartily sick, bm for other and stronger reasons. We say 
nothing of the good taste displayed in introducing a Inrious abolition 
tirade before an audience, some portion of which must have listened 
with surprise and anger, but we do say that " Slavery" is not a fit sub- 
ject for the Poet's pen ; that it is connected with too much that b sor- 
did and disgusting to awake those pure and lofty emotions which it is 
Ae province of Poetry to arouse ; we have had enough — quite enough 
of this gun-cotton preaching, this furious and frenzied declamation 
sbout " chains" and " fetters," " sweat and bipod," the lash and the dun- 

Stin, and we earnestly protest against this fanaticism, which stamps 
e whole race of our southam brethren as a horde of merciless, un- 
feeling brutes. Slavery ia bad enough in itself, and needs not an ex- 
aggeration as contemptible as it is absurd to make ns desire — earnestly, 
and honestly desire — its complete destruction. It is perhaps unneces- 
sary to add, that Mr. Ray has given us no new ideas opon a subject 
which has been long since exhausted: 

Nor is be a whit, more snccessfnl in the phillipic against General 
Scott and the Mexican War. The hero of Lundy's Lane and Mr. Pres- 
ident Polk, will probably survive the attack. But why thu abuse of 
the heroea who have so gallantly periled life in obedience to the mu- 
daies of our national government 1 It is disgusting, this sickly senti- 
mentality, this mawkish philanthropy, which can see no difference be- 
tween the soldier's sabre and the assassin's dagger-— the homh of the 
artilleiynian and the torch of the incendiary. We have no patience 
with those who level their arrows at the subaltern for obeying the 
commarols of his superior, who heap curses upon our gallant little array 
on the plains of Mexico, forgetting that the government at home is 
alone responsible for its march of blood. 

So much for the matter at Mr. Ray's poem. A word or two now as 
to the manner. The measure is too often defective, in some instances 
painfully so, and betrays a carelessness for which there can be no 
excuse. In Poetry, as in music, the ear demands perfect harmony. 
A discord in the one, and a " limping line" in the other are alike to be 
avoided. A loose versification is the worst fault that can attend a Poet. 
If it be the result of ignorance, it is contemptible, if of carelessness, it 
la less disgraceful perhaps, but not less censurable. Not even getiiiu 
can compensate for an unharmonious metrical arrangement. On the 
contrary, brilliant thoughts, exquisite comparisons, graceful and appro- 
priate imagery, all are weakened and tost in the rough and jarring 
movement of the verse, and the whole thing flits through the mind hke 
some strange and hideous nightmare. Thus the measured march of a 
band of well-t^ined soldiers, moving in perfect time with dieb masic, 
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and treadiag th« earth u one man, is a pleasant and beautiful ai{|^ be- 
canBe it is an exbibition of bannony, and order, while the careleaa and 
diaoiderly shofillng of an ill-trained militia company is a disagreeable 
and unpleasant sigbt, because it is destitute of this harmony. A tail- 
road car is one thing; a lumbering stage-coach quite another. 

We do not mean to apply these remarks to Mr. Ray, in their full 
force, for that would be most glaringly unjust. His poem is certainly 
i>ot jargon, though it is disfigured with quite too many rough and dis' 
cocdant lines. The frequency with which monoByllables naturally 
thort aai unaccented are made to supply the place of long ^Dables, is 
perhaps its worst faults. Thus, for example, we find at page five, 

" Dkwiu already the sore promiss ;" 
and here again, at page 6, 

" Fu aput io hi* lone cbamtMr ;" 
and still again, at page 15, 

" In the wid« 6«M tf opiaMm." 
Nor have we selected the three lines for quotation, because they are 
the only defective ones in the poem. They hare their relatires on al- 
• most every page — all marked by a striking family resemblance. At 
page 3, we read, 

" /r the fidlaecB of that day ;" 
at page 4, 

" By the Kghtniiig of the aout ;" 
at page 5, 

" For the hflelin£ of mankind ;" 
at page 6, 

"Ago[ bubblea that float by f 

and again at page 12, 

" To the tem^es o/lheit God." 

Now such poetry as this, u> a cultirated ear, is scarcely less dtan tor- 
ture, and tempts ns to a somewhat vigorous use of our critical axe. 
But what aball we say of the two following lines, which we hare re- 
served to the last, aa a sort of climax ? At page 1 1 , 

" NatioD thanden oeamst nation ;" 
at p^e 6, 

" Thioogh the glrtteitn^ atai forait." 

They are beneath criticism. Such glaring inaccuracy would hardly 
be pardoned in a schoolboy. The war with Mexico has soturcely 
proved more prolific of limping soldiers, than has this poem of lim|Hng 
lines. 

Mr. Ray has another fault, which ccmsista in an extraragut fond- 
nesB for alliteration. Now it is oRea the case, that the union in a sen- 
tence of words beginning with the same letter, produces a good effect, 
and gives to an expression aomeihing of strengui and energy ; but it ia 
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iMoe tlH leu tnie, that tb« cooMaat reciureBe« of saoh jAratM wmtIm 
tb« ev, aod ■cttially weakens the efioct of ihs coaipoBition, tak«ii aa a 
whole. Such frequency of alliteratioa betrays design, shows an Mt«»- 
tioK to sarpiiea and (deose — a result above all others to be afoided. 
Thus, in the poem before ua, we have quite too many phrases Uke the 
foUowiog : — " Nation's navy," " dsrknesa dwells," " hides her heart," 
" raia roart," " flowing free," " lights of life," " faintly fall," " alanden 
•)y." Ona or two of these, in a poem so short as this of Mr. Ray's, 
might not bare been amies, but he baa treated us to so many that ttwy 
fail to please. 

We hare a word or two more to say with reference to his descriptive 
powers. That these are of a veiy low order, a single glance at his 
poem will abundanlly prove. Let us take, for example, ihe bombard- 
ment of Vera Cruz — an attempted description of which occupies three 
or four stanzas near the close of the poem. What impression of tbU 
fierce and bloody conflict has the author's lines led upon our mind T 
Nothing more than a confused and blurred picture of a battle. He has 
dealt entirely in generalities, and spoken of them in a pompous and 
bombastic style. " The cannon lifl their vuicee," as cannon always do 
in a bombardment : the air is rent with " iron bolts of mortal thurtder ;" 
that is, in plain English, the cannon balls &y in showers : " bombs are 
bursting, walls are tumbliag," as walls aways wiU, when aufficiently ■ 
battered ; and the feet of the flying drips with warm blood " flowing 
free" — all very true, but very weak and inflated, considered as a de- 
scription. Has the gentleman yet to learn that a description in general 
terms is alvmys weak, compared with one which selects out and dwells 
upon single incidents, as illustrative of the whole ? An orator might 
talk for hours, in general terras, of the miseries of Ireland, of famine, 
oppression, and slumbering rebellion, without exciting a tear, while 
another, by bringing the sufieringa of a single family clearly before 
the mind — the mother and daughter pale with want, the father, with 
dark brow and angry eye, sharpening hia pike to join in a despe- 
late struggle against wealth and power, might sway hia audience as with 
a magiciBn's waad. Mr. Ray seems strangely ignorant or neglectfid of 
thia principle, and has been contented, in every case, to sketcn for us a 
mors general oulliae, alnmst devoid of interest, afibrding no oppoituqity 
for skillful coloring, tasteful grouping, at dramatio effect. 

Well ! upon this Poem Mr. Ray seems to look with a vast amount of 
fatherly pride. " In the yaitA, tnat the request of the Society which 
yon represent, for the publication of my Poem, is not a mere formality, 
but the expreasion of a judgment that it merits in some degree that honor, 
I yield the manuscript to your disposal." Thia is hi* modest and 
unassuming reply to the publishing committee of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society. That committee must bare felt complimented, when they 
found themselves thus unceremoniously made sponsors to auch an in- 
fant. That Society must have felt deeply obliged fo» the gentle iosin- 
mtioR with reference to its judgment. 

Reader ! yon have before you both sides of the question ; Mr. R^a 
miimate of bis sueeess as a Poet; oar htunble opinion of his /mhm aa 
a Poet : with you rests the final decision. 
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LITERARY NOTICE. 



The mbore a tbe title at s recent woik of (ome 160 pagesi oompilad b; Mr. Poole, 
Librariuito IhsSociely of the BnHheniu Unit;, and publiitted by Gcorgn P. Potiiaai, 
New York. The Datura of the work '» auffieiently deMgiuted in iU title— iti gnat rala* 
may Dot strike ereiy od* at the firat glance. lodapatabljr. (he laqcr poctiaD of tba 
ImM »rUiil2 Id dot laaj^nage fbi tweoty yean paM ft scattersd thioDgbout the aunetosa 
Reriem a>d periodicali which have flouikhed daring Ibis paiiod. This writing baa 
been beMowed both npon old Handaid tnpica of tboDghi and ^lecidation and upon eT«ry 
new tobject and ev«nt which tbe times bave developed. Jt is cbancteriied, tM, by a 
siugnLviy pnctica] ipirit — stiikiagat tbs very point — ooDdeDsjDg andiuTWgiog vaM 
Moras orintoimBtioD and oistiiv sway all sapeifluous mattei. It is this that give* »• 
views tbeii peculi&r value, '^le kiwwiedge that would cost you days to get tieai 
ponderom qaaitea and folios, you can eaiily acquiia in an hoar from a nview aiticte — 
provided always, (bat you can " lay youi haacb upaii it." Bat " there's (he rub," a< 
ShnkspBon ramatks upon another subje^ It oAeD costs more time and ttoDUa I* 
Cod an article in a collection of periodicals than to read & dozen. Now, how does tit* 
preaeat work answer itspurpoael The following i* an extract from a letter tv Um 
Compiler (he has received score* of such) from one whoee abilitiee and vDca(iaa iwi' 
der his oiHiiioD invaluable: — " Many of the volumes in my own library atid ia the It* 
bnuies to which I have occes ate doubled in valae by your ladex." 

But to the student this Index is iadiBpensabte- When it becomes necessary for hipl 
to turn his attention to the investigation of any subject, his limited time compels him 
to be loief iu collecting materials. iVou he wants a table of Btatistics, and nois infor- 
mation upon a particular point alone. Wth this Index io his hand, Ibe whde mass of 
periodical literature in Iha libraries beoomes an immense eBcyclopediB wber* ba can 
torn to the very thio( he wishes. 

The voL and page for each subject is given, so that this Index answers equally well 
' io all places where the books can be fbood. For this (he Compiler certainly deservaa 
the aincera thanks itBl »ly of the Bntheis, hut of the other litsrary ^oeistiM in College. 

"nu typographical eiecntion of tlie work is very neat, indeed, — presenting, on eveiy 
page, large open type. arDf^ spness and beantifbt paper. In short, it is a work 
squally creditaUe to the Compiler and uoefol to all for whom it is intended ; and is 
well worthy of the motto it bean; 

'< Oai mil Dbl lil Hiaatia, kabacli •■> jnMuBH." 

Th* dMOMMl fOT (he worii baa already ediansCed the limited editkm prtnted, but we 
an gla4 tB loam that the Compiler is engaged in the preparation of a second and en- 
Wgsd editioD, with which not onty our own College coiBmunily may be snppTml, 
hot •boUndiedsooietieaef other ooDegaoDd UwUeraty eoamnmilyBt tar^s. 



EDITORS' TABLE 



Wjc are atue, we nhonld not do justioe to cur own fteliugs and (hose of our cIobb- 
malea, k we omitted to pay a passing tribute to the memories of the lamented two, 
who have been recently summoned &om our ranks to the unseen world. It is oe cold 
formality or mere matter of costom that leads us uawiUingly back to this mournful 
snliject. Tlion is even a speciea of pleasure in sorrow, and (oiscount and dwell upon 
the lirtuu of tha departed is the source of soothiug delighL Nearly three yean of 
oar eollega life bad passed away, and Death bad seemed to be everywhere eiecotxng 
his Ml work, in nllAr Jbigetfalnesa of our little band. But, all at once, bs made na 
most innnsavely aware of lua presence. DrnKn-iM, fiom a state of perfect health. 



iwayby rawdly wasting diseaaa. But by those who kne 
m. HownntkBwvhsBmT^! Wtovwsnrhi 
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BMnaanruvryT Wbonar heard bim, is tha little bJcksiine world of oon, il1-<pekM 
of byenyone? One gfanca only at hi* mild festoree ww lofficieiit to eonvmes yon 
thU DDDe bat a pure and ^lelen eoal wu beoestb ; oae word only with him tuij^ 
you (he vigor end manliDea of hii minil. It wiu hie bappy lot to pan hn latt mo- 
taenla, at wdl ntbe eavBrrr part atbk nckncaa, id the boiran of hii familyr—Scarcely 
two weeki bad siafaed from Iha umoancsmeat of DouiLAie' death, when we receind 
the intdligieace (hat WaKiua wu no more. This we had for some time eipedad, 
fa we knew Ibat the diieaaa which had laid bia band upon bun, iboogfa It might cnrea 
Hi Tietim with fkvorable appearaQcee and deceitful hopes, woald never releaee ila 
death-graap. WuwLia waa really known to hut few of our number, and ws are happy 
that we weie tanked among that fpw. Exceedingly modeet in hie demeanor, he yet 
poMBMod DDCommon aelf- reliance, and an ener^ indomitable. When ooca incited by 
difficultiea in atodj, night and day bore eqaal teatimouy to hii ardent toiL And we 
are inre that there wa* not one among oe who loved Mady better for ita own «ake — 
who wai ieaa influenced hy all those flattering coneiderationi wbich ever borer around 
the aohoiar. What wonid aneh energy and peiMTflrance, united to strong, clear, in- 
tallectnal powen and an unerrinK judgment, have not done for their poraeaaor in the 
combat of lifsl But hii kindnen of heart, and hii freedom from Ml&h prejudtce* 
were equally evident to hii awociatee. He, loo, had not a un^e enemy. We vinlted 
bii fimeral with nealiy eixly of our claasmatea, and our impreniaai oT (hat joarasy 
will neter be erased. It waa a beautiful day in June ; the sky with iti light clouds, 
the earth with ita jToeu Gelib, ita leafy woodi, its Saahing atreamlete, ita flocks and 
benb, aeemed aU bathed in t^ohone, God-given life. Dfe ! — oilen we thought, on 
our way from the hooae of mooming lo the home of prayer, that nothing could be 
itad on each a day. But tbe awful real Itlee were before our eyee. As tba rsmaiM 
of tbe departed were placed in their nairow home, the following hymn, dunpond on 
tbe occaaion, by two of hia ctaamalea, waa long with unafiected feeling. 



••lijMj. bnitlin-^i(bllj Inad 

WMnthe floweiet bLwBu no man, 

Wbwa, aBiiHi«>lMhiiiiiind4ead, 
BlHn tba bean «1kh thtalii u* a'w. 

Daatk W lera 1 fUnd avaj, 
Wakid Ibeilfh and li»Ht Ika Iw, 

Bade ui wHp mat Hdlj piay 



In thi loueli nlua of 
Baiia llKm^to Uun wr 

Uve in each iDrvinaf 
Death tutmodertideTecj 



KiNn Ri:tD(nB, — Now let ua be anciable a ihort time. Tospeak ont rather Uuntly, 
we think we have toiled and iweat about enough tbeae lammer daya and nighta hic 
your aakaa. But the labor ii all over, the dtml has got bia dne, and oar aalary it 
coming in I aa let ua tit down a few momenta and t^ away in the " wildeat laxnri- 
a&ce. Yon recollect the old maxim about charity — aa to where her tabon iliouU 
cwnmeneel Wall, oar fanint hat brnit throngb itt cuatomary inactivity, and hat 
originated tba tplendid idea that ditidamtbonldba^Kt bane. Henee, uid MendK 
inwead of foiling upon yoa ivith an alarmiuf inquiaitian, we iball take tbe libei^ to 
deaeaat a little upon oanelvet, Ibouj^, we hope, in a becoming tone of modeatv. By 
tbe way, all of oi thit year an aiceedin^y modeat men— conaidared ao every where — 
except tbe Treaanrer. Yon know Aim ; he haa & moat determined, jutting forehead, 
fiery faoe, large chest, and anewy armi. Well, now, don't ;»ovoke that man — he't 
aa ferocioua aa an " alle)[orj on the banks of the Nile." You dioald have aeen him 
looking over bia account! tbe other day I — the rest <tf the club wen thrown into wacb 
eoneteniatlon, that one of ua was obliged to read aloud Byron'a deecripticHi of the De- 
mon of Battle, in order to diapel un)deasanl images. He may poaalhiy call npMi yon 
in a few dayi ; remember, we have given you wamiag. But to resume : we ought, 
perbapi, lo make aoiDe apotogiea on tbli occarion. You an awaie that some tort of 
a literary preceeaion of the equinoiee has protruded our Jane number into the mlddla 
of July. Bat the lait namber of aul illuatrioua predecenon, which onght to hare 
oome ool last term, did not make ita appearance tOl a week or two past Since that, 
if yonr expectationi have been diaappointed, you mnet charge it, of coarae, to the te- 
mitenesi of the d*nl and his fellowt, who are alwayt backward in a good caosa.* 
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A* to our tilacaiy matter, why, there it it ; uid, peih&pi, the lawt nud about it, 
Ibe better. Bnt not n ajngle contribution haie we received from uiy source withoot 
imr qniutDinvlrate. Two of ub, id additiou (□ our aidinuy studies, hive been dailf 
■mdnrgoinfF dental opentioiw in the German eierciwia, wbile Ibe other thtee baT* 
been hut in lbs more abstnue and isbyrinthian nicetiea of the Latia optional. Henoe, 
we bave beeo canstraiued to write iu great burry. We hope, by increaaed careful- 
lien and eipeticDce, to please jou belter in future. Tie pen tbol wrote " CoUtga 
Rhtfmtt and ColUgt Rhymtiert," in our preaent number, wUi probably tumiah a* 
with BQOtber truthful essay on Coilage Literature and College Utarati. The anthoi 
of Ckalk Markt inlands to present KmethiDg like a series, under the SBme general 
title. We " calculate" upon a few subscriptioiiB extra from the SodiDmore class, foi 
our cbivalric defence of their cause in the " Song of Sight." We hope you will 
not cansidei the criticism on Mr. Ray's poem too severe. Sead the work, uid then, 
we trust, you and our critic will not be nr apart in seatiment T 

We bad Dot long been tditart dengnati, when our predeccMOn in oiEce sent us an 
shnipt Bummona la meet them in their antiquated sanctDm, Tliat noble room never 
presented a more august appearance, the sunlight sleeping upon the cob-webs over the 
dirty windows, the lotty walls emblazoned with the wialsr (rarmonla of the Editon^ 
and the floor delightfully wrought with a pleasiog mosaic of old periodicals, spittoow 
and boots. Soon the elder five made their appearance in tbe following order : Yaddle, 
eating poannts—PBler, with book and pencil looking ranad upon us — Statement af 
Facts-Han, bearing a catnlogoe with a blue cover — Monk of the Middle Ages, audibly 
murmuring" Macaulay, thoa reaaonest well"— -while the Sextan, with a large omm- 
oue-looking iblio under hie arm, brought up tbe rear. Order having been restored i^ 
Yaddle's ceasio^ to eat peaaula wbiie be invited us to lend aUention, tbe Sexton toM 
the floor. " It B9 our duty," he said, in bis heavy sepulchral tones, " to meet you on 
this dividing line (here the Sexton, Blretcbing out bis finger, moves it along horizontally 
in the air as far as he can reach) between tbe present and the past, (the Sextan points 
first on one side of said im^uary fine, and then on the other,) and to give yon soma 
idea of the station you now bold, (the Seilon looks upward and eluvates his hand,) and 
of the proper manner in which yon must meet its labors and difficulties, (Sexton in- 
voluntarily ahuddsts, looks down, places bis hand on his forehead). Man is a respon- 
nUe being, and the fact is no lees true of an E^lor. You have as yet, my friends, no 
adequate canceptJon of the vast importance you are to the woikl. YoD loot, indeed, 
iike small men, I might almost say like intigni/Uant men, (Seiton, for some reason, 
grins slightly,) but mankind shall yet k>ok upon you with surprise. Hence, it is obvi- 
ous, that you should assume something of dignity, (Seiton puts his hands into his 
pockets,) and not be too tree with the world at large. We shall fpve you but few di- 
rections, the efficacy of which have been fully tested, and shall trust to your own good 
senae (Seilon smilea, which smile is bard to be interpreted) to guide you in any einer- 
gencies. to the first place, never be in a hurry to get out your nambei — it looks like 
yielding to tbe wishes of your readers. Al nays make a constant use of tbe word wi — 
it has a coTDi^ele editor's sound. Be eitremely, insufierably, exmiciatingly witty in the 
Editors' Tables. Now and then write ths wont lines you possibly can ; say yon have 
TBceived a poem full of them, and then in a few neat, keen words cut Ihem np most 
unmercifDlly. Asume to yourselves odd, yet characterietk;, names — you can't think 
bow funny they are to readers. But 1 have been sometime conudering your chatae- 
tem, and if yon hare nothing better, 1 would suggest tbe fbllawii^ hot of names." 
Then looking steadily at your hnmUe servant, he read off Flanj^t Upp Brevm, Eiq. I 
Nothing could exceed the eicilement at this moment, your humble aerrsnt indignant, 
his colleagues fearful, all broke out into threats, camplaints, and entreaties, in the midst 
of which tbe Sextan, throwing down his paper, hastily fled. Tlie p^ier was seiied 
and bunt 

Tbe fbJIowtng tntereetmg epistle was recently put into oar hands. Its style may, 
perfanpa, rive some of our readera a clew la its authorship. We are sure such will pe- 
ruse the foUawing note wilb great pleasure, and with the earnest hope of senng our 
friend agtdn among us. 

" O dileds Tandem sistere inter meos magnee labores possum, et scribere psDca 

Tuba. Hanc occasianem aiddissme amplector. Non prt^itsr aliquid novum ; ssd 
qua ' cocoeUies sciibandi' seBtio, Quid invanis in hoc tempoie te vsisahl Sed,fM- 
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gliea laqnnatiir, ' pralCy w^ iplit up.' VirgiiKa, it liiui ngioae, TMWiUto iiafDM 
Mmt; imo pol, mnt diTinae et pnmii ooehMv; bmI, ranim puanta vifilBtilM (unl, 
■t, nwDla oapti, habent me in numero dinnliitonim, ant, in dulvdo Bcadcanioe, ' n«> 

idt opati^ tibi gntiu immo 
n ante reoMram pnlolirM — 
" Toa nuntio de ' hooking' cenM m Ulmra Vioo, pcrmuime dolcctmh. R«to- 
eat ia bmbiii mBmiuiun ills pnM» ' apivWi' 

' qnBoqiK) ipw> UuUttima tMI, 

Elqnamni pan magna fai.' 
Noane potsia ' to collar' (nnaJatioDem Geor^laa, ad ms dimittendam 1 
S<d ooce ! hne Tcnit caritrimiu pnuccptor. Sctiba Btadm. VtLt." —. — > 

O ! CBrtainly, we Aall pre yon that nppot— we meao a dascriplion of thai mtppK, 
irherain we diaptayed our editorial EOodacea of heait towarda tboaa wbo wen ratbiDf 
ftom the ttonoj fields of aotbonbip to the sweeta dT private lif«. Strange to ny, 
erery man waa prompt in hia plaoe *' at the appointed hour of sacrtfice^" No — wa 
are wrong — there was one vacant nat, there waa one emp*? plate ; — how dHBiMt 
woidd have been the conditien of that plate had that leal been filled by its deatined 
oceapant ! But that devoted editor had enlar^ the aphere of hn labora. ImpatieBl, 
be had thrown down the qnial pen, and with a hoperal heajt had enddenly, verynd- 
dealy. retired rtom the peacefn) puraoila of collegiate life. He had long dsaired lo da 
■omelhing in the noUe eiuae of tetoperaaee, and now an opportnnity was granted of 
lendiitg to the canee the asaietaQce of bit teaehinga and the power of his example. 
Yon recoltect the temperance lectorera whom the ancfont ^partaua pro'nded ht their 
children. Bot after all present had eaat a monmful look upon that vacaat chair, we 
nt down ia plence. Bat Boon " the genClMnan npon my nght" opened hia maath — 
hia neighbor opened hia — we anticipated a debate, or at leaat sorne ctnumon-ptace m- 
matka But not a word waa spoken. We knew not what lo think of it, till the rat- 
tling of luiivM and forka calla ua to a aenae of the duty of our poaition. And tbeg, 
Reader, we came folly up to the greatneae of the Dccaai<m. We thoDght it no oae 10 
" cry havoc" or any inch nonaense, bearing id mind, a« we did, that adiona an to be 
preferred to wordi. WJiatMaaed'fer a few minntea — it might bare been longer — aftw 
thla, we dd not recollect. Bat it soon occorred lo na (the waiter had taken our phU 
awa]') lo liaten — when the company seemed " as still as the braeze," — but on Mdog 
round, we dieooverad them to be " dreadful as the atorm." But a short time had 
elapaed when the most TenecaUe of our predeceamra was thus beard to remark: 
" There ia no mistake (no, I never tasted better oyaten)-^his — (yea, that plata) it 
(good !) — a firat-rate (just laate lome of thia) — fditort (nouaenae, paas it along) taMc ."* 
You should have heard that roar, which greeted this novel remark, iVom ereiyooe 
preaent (the author of it included) except your humble servant, who waa very boay 
jnM at that paitleulai time. 

At length, one of our memben, weary befon hia time, leaned bnd and aon; ttaaa 
Hamas, ont of envy, no donbt, of the happineas of^ie rest. 



Hon woUbh Ihaa JO 
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wiiiof] ha wh a& sye-witneiB, at leut Oar Isft fauid uatghbot told an eiqaiaitdy 
cotnica] (tory tn proie bow little real, eameal. aublime poeliol feeling there ii amoDg 
the ordiusTj Crsvelen on the Erie Canal. Hie tellow oppoelte to bim talked a \oog 
time upon " lily-white baadi,"" curling iresses," and" coiuina inTacalion," and finally 
ended with a ooaplet whicb he declared waa imprompta — nobody denied iL Oor 
tnodeet friead at the other end of the table got along- finely ia an exciting Icne-alory, 
till he oanw to (he word " dear" — when, all at once, he bolltaj off in a rambling etylo 
about dttr-ihoating — telling how yaa miut aajry yoDi gun, how carefolly yon moft 
conceal yooraelf, and how yon mnat be snre and hit In (he right place, Jtc &«■ What 
we said we dare not tell yon — it waa a pereonal tale in which were displayed the power 
of an " indomttable eoergy," " fiery apirit," and " reetleaa ambition," the scene whereof 
waa laid amid pine treea and deep enowe. We wish you conid have beojd it, — it waa 
exciting. Up to Ihit time — wonid you MlaTO ilT— not a lingle pnn had been at- 
tempted hy any of eur band. Bui wo aoon obeerred one puahiog nervonely back from 
the table. thnEtin^ an anoimoua quid between hw teeth, moving reatlesaly in hia aeatl 
We knew aomething waa coming. We felt it to be a deolHTe moment — if the pan 
ahould be applauded by our quiolumTirnte, then there afaonld be pona through the 
year ; if received in eileaoe, then the influence of the Yale Literary Hagazine, " con- 
ducted by the Studenta of Yale College," would be oonvdered aa arrayed againM the 
lyitein of panning. We lowered our head behind an oyater-diab in such a manner tM 
to command a view of one eenioi editor and one junior editor whom we coneider aa 
fair " exponent* of the principles" of the two partie*. Tht ptm canu ! ! A laugh 
mat beard— but we knew, bom what we saw, where that laagb belonged. Our ar- 
tist, in the following (hagram, give* yoa a full idea of the result ea beheld behind said 
^^_^^ oyater.dish. [A,eliptiGaloutlineof •enioreditor'BiDDnth 
^fi''^ ^^ five aecondi after utterance of pun. B. C,inter>BctiDn 
■ * of juuioreditor'a lipe — D, E, concentric wrinkles.] 

Of course, we should not like to declare that the fallowing report was 

privstely banded to ua by a member of the Faculty ; it would not be generoua in us — 
the models of politeness and regulalois'of public moralB in college — ao to do. But we 
lay it before you, truetiog that the intrinsic, unmistakable charact«r of the document 
will gnido you to all correct inflnencee. We hope, also, you will give the aubject of 
it an atteatire consideration, and devoutly wish it may have a tendency to keep you 
out of bad habits lor the future, or, at least, save you frooi many fatal umoosiatencies. 
The lower ciiunt, especially, should look to this. 

" Your Committee, after incredible labors, bavs, at length, the privilege of an- 
nouncing that the duties anigned them have bean tfaorougUy discharged. If imper- 
isotioas •cour, yoa will oonaider the gieatueM of the work, the shottnenof our time, 
the uniutelligihle characCera of some of the Tutors, and the liability to error, which 
(aa none of the world are present) ne confess your Committee are not yet wholly 
free from. With the simplicity characterietic of great minda, we have endeavored to 
generalize our work under tbe most common and natural heads. This, you will per- 
ceive, is no easy matter ; in fact, the erratic genius of many of our atudenls is such 
that their eicosas, like their lesaans, are decidedly miscellaaeous. But these will 
coDsdtate a class by thamislvee. The following table shows the different clasaes of 
eicnses, arranged according to their relative importance, and the number of cases 
during the paet year : 

Ist, Sickoew, ' . . 633 

Sd, Frieoda in town, 117 

3d, Alarm didn't go off, 56 

4th, MiecellaneouB, .... .41 

5th, Sicknets and death in family, ... 33 

6th, Necessanly busy 4 

Of the fiist claaa, 73 invalids were aeeidtnleUt/ met in the back streets, and after 
twilight, by some of the Tatars — 57 were unwell from Monday morning till Wednes- 
day noou— 35 were reported to have made eloquent speechea in the societies, imme- 
dialelj after coming flvin the «ck bed — 19 were unwell during the week preceding 
the handing in of oompoiitioDB and trsnslationB — 61 were observed to took steadily 
tipM the Amt whila giving their excuse — the aame number were heard to mn vio- 
lentl; down slana, aftn Tisilmg the Toton' rosmsi aod some of them to laugh on th« 
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way, and aboul 100 vara " refaned to tba Faculty" — how tbeaa wm« diwoaed of k 
woaU ba DiaLMi for oa to ny ! Of the aaeond claw of dBliaqaenta, 38 tllo^ that 
(iMir biendi wont away eaily ia tha moming, and they aMendad then to the depot, 
. wheo the fact ww, neither boat oar cata Ml at thai hoar — 15, in inbaeqaeDt fnatson- 



■inoe tbey entered collaga I . . _ 

vMt al their rooma, djacarend tbal 37 had no cloeki of any kind Of the 4tfa, tb« 



■ readilf aioiiaed 30, od the nound that the eicuna dinlay 

ganiui and EOTentive poweia. FoanE claa : — your Committee haTe diaeovered that 
tbafamiliaaofllioae itudeiltawho are obliKedtopaMlhrau^h New York City oo their 
way to eoUefa, are generally inflicted with aickneaa during the fint week of the tenn. 
Caoea of tfaia sinnlar phenomeuoo nnknawn. A itodeut, who graduated a few yeam 
an, had tba miMortuDe to ioae hia eraodrnDllier four time* by NckneflB, ai be inloniieil 
h> new 'FatMa at the bagiawna of eTeiy year. The Tntora informed yonr Commit- 
tae, that when s Mudent had the boldneM to telt them diiecUy to their face*, that he 
d the college ei ' 



Tbt literary Socialfaa, at their laat aleetiiMiB, made choice ni the fidtowiat officeia : 
Loiunui). Bnormaa. 

PrtridtnU. 
Clinton Woodford, Franklin W. Fak, 

Via PretidenU. 
Edwaid D. Horrw, William D. Bidiop, 

Librariaru. 
John Rockwan, Wm. Fred. Fosle, 

TV^ofarera; 

Franklin A. Dotkee, C T. WoodniS; 

Seertlariei. 

Joel S. Blat^ey, Wm. H. Sichai^ 

Viet Stertlarif. 

Aia French, Salmon McCall, 

Hie foUowmg ia the liat of Prizea in the two lower titmM, which 
Chapel on the day of Freaantatkm. 

SoFBOKOU CUBL 

Mathematital Priiet. 
lot H. Newton. 

Sd. J. L Blodget, C J. Brainard, G- Mallery. 
3d. £. D. Muhlenberf. 

Prixti far Cmtpontian. 
Irt. W. S, Colton, J. 1. 1. Adama, Wm. H. Hichatdi. 

3d. Storra, F. B. Ferkina, J G. S. Convene. 

3d. } £. W. Benliey, ( £. J. Hillyer. { E. H. Roberta. 
) G. 8. FhuDley, J J. B. Lyoian, W. B. Blioa. 
Fhubiun Cuaa. 
Mathtmatical Prwtt. 
lit W. K. Douglaaa. 
Qj \ILC. Crampton, 
^ J J. R. Thoiaton. 
3d. W. A. Atlee, J. B. Brook., T. 8. Potwine, J. G. Vooe. 

Prim Jm Tratulatiatu frwm Latin, 
lit A. Hebaid, C. C. Fowter, S. MeCalL 

3d. A. French, E. B. Tmmbnll, J. E. Ha«g& 

Sd-B-aStOn, ILILJeanp, W. W. WlBtfata|i. 
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YALE LITERAEY MA&AZINE. 



TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAYS. 



LYRIC POETRY. 

THE ODE, 



PoKTRV and music grew up aa twin Bisters ia remote aotiqui^. 
The god>inTented lyre and the minstrere voice combined to give utter- 
ance to the paaeionate feelings of a warm heart, embodiment to the 
ideal creationa of a glowing imagination. Uniting in himself the 
characters of Poet and Musician, the bard was welcome in the palace 
of the monarch and the hovel of the stave ; his presence was alike 
acceptable, at the sacrifice, the banquet and the war-council. Amphion 
with more than Promethean power infused life into the stones, so that 
they took their proper places in the Theban wall, while Orpheus suc- 
cessfully claimed Eurydice from the grim, sovereign of Hades. Old 
Pindar next, in his iron chair, made the Grecian temples resound with 
the praises of the gods and the heroes of the various games, his song 
conferring oa the fortunate conquerors an immortality, which a thou- 
sand laorel crowns could not bestow. In those eaily times the law- 
giver pronounced his decrees, the philosopher promulgated his doc- 
Oines, the priest veiled his enigmas, and the historian taught the re- 
cord of the past, in the sweet tones of melody and verse. 

But the age of pure imagination and passion passed away, and rea- 
son, to a limited extent, asserted its dominion over the powers of the mind. 
Poetry began to be cultivated as a science by itself, and music was no 
longer deemed indispensable to its success, in stirring the hearts and 
moulding the characiers of men. The lyre was translated to the skies, 
but left ite name to that species of composition, in whose service it had 
•o l(Hig been honorably employed. At^r some brief remarks on that 
branch of Poetry thus originsting, I will consider more, at length the 
Ode, which may be reckoned a species under the generic name. 
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Lyric production! are the offspring of the heart, ralhec than the Jm- 
aginattoD. Epic writers and dramatiste are to some extent mechanical, 
while lyridts are borne aloft on the wings of a genuine poetical /tirar. 
The former pursue the flying thoaghl into its mazy labyrinths, the tat- 
ter onty follow it. Those before setting out, measure the extent of 
their ioumey, and march steadily forward to its completion — ihese 
gi?e the reins to Pegasus and stop only when he tires. The Totary 
of the Lyric muse is confined to no particular class of subjects. In 
early ages he delighted especially to set forth the majesty of the gods ; 
and although the deities were degraded in some respects to a lersl 
with beings of human mould, yet Jove from the summits of Olympus 
hurling on his enemies the thunderbolts of his vengeance. Mats with 
eye of fire guiding his chariot over the embattled plain, Pluto from his 
throne of sulphur issuing his mandates to the dusky shades of Tar- 
tarus, the Furies with serpent hair and scorpion scourge pursuing 
their Tictims, and the inexorable Parcm spinning and severing the 
threads of human existence, furnished themes worthy of the highest 
flights of lyric genius. Nor were there wanting in the ancient my- 
thology characters of gentler nature. Venus, the personification of 
universal beauty, and her attendants, the Graces, were worshiped as 
devoutly as Jupiter — a naiad haunted every fountain — a dryad danced 
in every grove — and an oread looked from every mountain lop. Lore 
then as now reigned a monarch in the. human heart. 

While Pindar strung his lyre to the more dignified subjects in his 
hymns to the gods, which have imfortunately perished, and lauded the 
conquerors in the games, Anacreon and Sappho tuned their iusim- 
ments, the one to gayer, the other to more tender and more plaiDtive 
themes. The Teian at the festive board extolled the pleasures of the 
goblet and the power of Bacchus, while the Lesbian maid, in the mur- 
mnring grove, told her sorrows to the heedless winds, and sung the 
charms of the obdurate Phaon. The Roman, who is, according to 
Quintilian, " Lyricorum • • • fere solus legi dignus," soared with 
Pindar, sighed with Sappho and grew warm with Anacreon. Jupiter 
and Lydia, the wine-cup and virtue, pleasure and death, are alike cel- 
ebrated in the strains of the Epicurean. 

The domains of the lyric muse are as extensive now as in the early 
^es. The gods and goddesses of the old myths have indeed fled 
before the light qf a purer faith, and instead of assuming new shapes, 
as when they sought Egypt through fear of the giants, have utterly per- 
ished : but new territories have been added, which science and true 
religion have aided the modems to discover and explore : in fact most 
of the poetry of the present day is lyrical, and from it the cultiratod 
and the illiterate derive much exquisite pleasure. The lyric bard 
never soars so high as to lose sight of humanity. His strings in a pe- 
culiar manner vibrate in harmony with the soul of the world ; not the 
mystic, meaningless soul of the world which figured in the old phil- 
osophy, but the great soul that animates all breasts, and is ever respoo- 
sive to the touch of melody. He is emphatically the poet of the peo- 
ple — he speaks not to reason, or knowledge, or refinement alone — in 
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eyerjr laud the aUribatei of the few— but to feeling and- paaaion, the in- 
heritance of all. However men may differ in original constitution and 
acquired powers ; however exalted or depressed by fortune's revolving 
wheel ; whether endowed with the steniDGBa of the Roman or the soft- 
ness of the later Greek, all have a common nature, and that nature 
possesses a common sensibility. Fear, hope, admiration and joy are 
immutable in their essence, and junce the lyric muse ever appeals 
chiefly to these, she is certain of success. The Iliad and Hamlet, 
though beyond the reach of criticism, have ^little power over man as 
man. The mass admire the genius of the authors, (that is, if they 
know their names,) wonder at their skill in depicting character, extol 
Aetr comprehensive knowledge of human nature, but are not controlled 
by the passions drawn with such a masterly hand. The fancy revels 
in the creation of the Poet's mind, and the imagination soars heaven- 
ward, white the heart is not permanently affected. But the song of 
Roland inspired an army with courage on the baltle-field, and an ode 
of Dibdia's subdued the mutineers at the Nore. Verses learned in the 
cradle from a mother's lips, dwell through life in the chambers of the 
soul, and oHen exercise a mysteriolis influence on the character. The 
wanderer in a strange land hears in the snatches of an old song, the 
notes of the birds that warbled from the tree, that shaded the home of 
his infancy, and recollections of youth crowd upon his heart. But we 
must bring this rambling rhapsody to an end and proceed to a minute 
examination of the Ode, which has ever been justly deemed the no- 
blest production of the Lyric muse. 

Comnran feelings and events embodied in dignified language, and 
common language embodying dignified feelings and events, would 
alike fail to deserve the name. While Lyric Poetry in general allows 
eveiy variety of subject and sentiment, the Epigram surprises by its 
happy turn Of thought, the song pleases by its graceful expression of a 
single emotion or incident, but the Ode fires with enthusiasm, excites 
with passion and leaves us amazed at its magic poifcr. The Epic 
poem paints to the eye armies advancing with all "the pomp and 
circumstance of war," heroes dropping on the field like autumn leaves, 
cities sacked and in flames, so that we fancy ourselves beholders 
and imagine we hear the din of arms and the shouts of the combat- 
ants ; the Pastoral conducts us into some fabled Tempe, and points out 
the shepherd reposing beneath the shade amid his flocks, or conversing 
with rustic neighbors around the cheerful fireside ; the common Lyric 
extols the black eye and auburn ringlets of Laura, but the ode with a 
stroke enters the passes of the soul and controlls it as it wills. He 
who aspires to write a perfect ode must therefore possess extraordi- 
nary powers. Mediocrity may chisel the marble into geometrical pro- 
portions, but genius must light up the face with intelligence ; so any 
poetaster may connect high-sounding words in harsh measure, but 
the hand of a master alone can paint the, subtle emotion, and " build 
the lofty rhyme." In conducting the noblest and loftiest themes, the 
teuderest chords of the soul may be struck, and the sweetest music be 
drawn therefrom. A delicate thought may be almost hidden by tha 
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towering puaioiu around it, like & wild flower in the crevice of an 
Alpine crag, but when noticed our pleaanre is the greater, inasmiich 
as it is unexpected. 

We shall find on examination that moat of the fioest odes are com- 
posed on subjects which possess dignity and grandenrr This is ihe 
esse with those of Pindar, Dryden'a " Alexander's Feast," Collins' 
" PsssioDs," Gray's "Bard," and." Progress of Poesy," Smollefs 
" Tears of Scotland," Warton's Address to " Fancy," and the nsTsl lyr- 
ics of Young and Campbell. Sappho's celebrated ode, commencing, 

" Bhst u the immoftal godi ■ he," 
and that of Collins on the death of Thompson, may perhaps be reck- 
oned exceptions. Their subjects, though perhaps not grand, are soul- 
subduing and pathetic. 

Mystery too furnishes a favorable theme for the lyiic muse, as is 
proved by some of the productions of eastern nations, particularly the 
Hindoos. The following are the first two stanzas of a hymn to Nar- 
rayno, " the spirit of God," translated from the writings of the ancient 
Brahmins, which deserve a very high rank for their intrinsic excel' 
lence ; — ■ 

" Spirit of Spirili, nbo, through every part 
Ofipoce iztendMl, end oteitdlen time, 
Beyond the reecfa af Ub'riti] thou^t Bublitoe. 
Badit npioer into beanteotu order atut ; 

Beroiv heav'a wu Umo stt. 
En ipham beDeslh u rolled, or ipherei ebors, 
Ere eaitb in fimMmental Mber boug. 
Thou nl'M etene, till throagfa thy nyrtic Ion, 
Thing! nneiieling lo txMenet ipnmg. 
And grateful dcaeuit nng.** 

By the constitution of man's nature, he derives pleasure from the 
" concourse of sweet sounds." There is mystery in the fact that mere 
sound can thus awaken emotion in the soul, and still more mystery in 
the power we have of perceiving melody, when reading with the eye 
alone, unassisted by the voice. Mysterious as it may be, aU are sc> 
qnainted with the fact ; hence poets of every name have labored un- 
tiringly to attain perfection in vertijieation. In this deparUnrait lyric 
writers have excelled, or at least striven to excel. 

Is rhvfhe essential to the ode 1 Though no less an author!^ than 
Milton has pronounced it to be " no necessary adjunct or true orna- 
ment of poetry, but the invention of a barbaroua age, to set off wretched 
matter and lame metre," we would venture a denial of his assertioii, 
sheltered behind the shields of succeeding and distinguished poets. 

Rhyme is to metre what a sofl instrumental accompaniment is to ths 
human voice in singing, or more exactly what the ^olian attachment 
of Coleman is to the piano. Though unnoticed, its melody steals into 
the ear of the listener wifl indescribable sweetness, an~d coutribuies 
materially to the effect produced on his mind. There is danger how- 
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•ver of ponuing wimd niher dun senH. There may be rythm with- 
out rhjrme and rbyine without rythm — but while rythm without rhyme 
may be excellent poetry, rhjrme without rythm is absolutely intolerable. 
Few have attempted to write odes without ihyme, and they have 
aignally failed. The reason ia obrioua : the lines are of anch Taiiona 
lengths and the feet of such different quantities that the influence of 
similar sounds, powerful but secret, is needed to hind them together in 
haimony.* Much contempt has been unjustly heaped on the ode for 
the irregularity of its Tersificuion ; bat this rather deserves praise 
than censure, if it be not curled to a lidiculoDB excess. 

The wildness of Pindar is more endurable than the clo3ring sweet- 
ness and sameness of Pope. But it must be admitted that many of the 
snccessoTS of the Thebau have passed the limits a One poetic taste 
would prescribe. The metre of Cowley is almost as harsh as his 
ihooghts are abatnise, and it is as difficult to read the one as under- 
stand the other. The following tines with reason called down on him 
the criticism of Johnson : 

" Bnt rtop my iiiu«o^ 

Hold Iby PiodBiJc Fegtuna clawly in. 

Which doe* lo nfe begin — 

Tb an mimi]' and k hud moothed liMsa 

Tirill no nukillful towti endote, 

Botflmgiwiilai uui reader too that mU not wtd,'* 
While Epic marches with stately and regular tread to the shock 6t 
battle, and Elegiac, with funeral pace, foUows the hearse to the place 
of burial. Lyric verse in the Ode dashes like the war-horse to the 
strife, runs wild with passionate grief, or bounds along with extatic 
joy. The heavy spondee, the nimble phyrric, and the tripping iambus 
advance together in harmonious confiision. The lines leaguen and 
contract, h^t and wheel, like the columns of a well-disciplined army 
when engaged in combat, none interfering with its neighbor or hin- 
dering the designed effect. Nowhere is uie skill and genius of the 
Poet more conapicnous than in the combination of feet and the collo- 
cation of measures. Whatever can be done to adapt the sound to the 
sense may be eidiibited in the Ode most perfectly, so rarions are the 
mbjects, and so great license has custom given to the writer. All the 
petff tricks however to which some Poets have resorted, for the sake 
of effect, should be studiously rejected, as unbecoming its inherent 
and appropriate dignity. AUiteration is a mark of ingenuity, not ge- 
nius ; and is generally faulty, since it is characteristic of a lower spe- 
cies of composition. The following lines in the first stanza of Gray's 
Bard appear almost puerile :— 

"Knimsiie thes, ruthEsM king I" 
and, 

" Aa down the itnp of Snowdon'a thigjy lide." 

* Striol] J, huinony cannot be predicsted of Poetry, for a MiceeariBn of cbotdi ie n- 
qnkiteloiL Bnt mtlody (tbepnpei word) ii a laeeeMieD of agreeable (implevomdi. 
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la the ode* of CoUhu, than whom none erer poMMsed k nicer ui, 

" Tbe rieb ■traam at muac wiodt titmg 
Desp, iii^}e4tic, •mooUi uut MnDg." 

The simple reading of " Alexander's Feast," has a similar effect U> 
tbe execution of an Oratorio of Handel by a full Orchestra. At the 
pleasure of Timotheus, we, no less than the Conqneroi of the world, 
are soothed when be sings — 

" Of Bm<Ai]« cnr fair aai anr yomii f 

tears begin to flow when he mentions 

" Duiw, gTMt and good. 
By too MTera ■ fata, 
FaUen, UleD, taJlBn, faDwi, 
FallM htm faia Ugfa ealate {T 



WB see tbe atein, but shadowy forms of the heroes who had fallen at 
the Granicus, and who bad been left the prey of the Tultnre and the 
jackaU. We start with terror at the red glare of the torches they 
brandish — we tremble at the frantie shouts raised by the princely ban- 
queters. 

In treating of the style appropriate to the Ode we shall enter into no 
discussion of tbe numerous theories that have been advanced respect- 
ing the language suitable for poetry in general. We shall not attempt 
to decide the merits of the various schools, or the abilities of their mas- 
ters. Mr. Wordsworth maintains that the language of the muses 
should be that of men in common life — others that poetry is distin- 
guished Irom prose by the fact that it deals with few abstract ideas, 
but rather with objects that appeal to the senses, and others still, bold 
different c^inions. Whatever may be the truth, ihe ode fumisbea an 
(^portqnity for the display of the most exquisite taste in all that con- 
tributes to perfect diction. It may be reckoned the gem in the poeti- 
cal cabinet, and should always sparkle with both natural and artificial 
brilliaucy. In proportion to the smallness of a statue the more skill is 
requisite in the sculptor, in order to secure thp perfection of every 
part ; so the lyrist needs the most consummate genius in adorning his 
production with every possible excellence of imagery, versification 
and sentiment. The defect that would pass unnoticed in the pave- 
Btone might destroy the beauty of the diamond. He who would write 
. ft feultlesB ode should possess the softness of Raphael, and the majesty 
of Michael Angelo, Corinthian delicacy and Gothic grandeur, " the 
Grecian genius and tbe Roman spirit." He cannot sit down to elaborate 
like a mechanic, 'without emotion and without fire ; he must not only 
write but feel, not only paint bvo, create. When he is thus truly in- 
apired,— 
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" Bri^it«7'd Fancy hi»»eriiig o'er, 
Soattan tram her pjatm'd nm 
Thoughta that bretttbe and word* Ihat brnn." 

The ode admits of bold &nd rapid transition in thought, as well as 
Tersification. Aa no two consecutive couplets may be alike in metre, 
so no two may be employed do the aame idea. Want of unity, how- 
ever, is as great a fault here aa in the drama ; and the skill of the poet 
is displayed in combining these Heemingly heterogeneous parts into 
one harmonious whole. Strong emotion does not find vent in rounded 
periods : hence that pleasing abruptness which we discover in David, 
Findai, and other later bards. But this propensity to wijdness, as Di. 
Blair intimates, has been carried too far by imitators who are amusingty 
burlesqued by Saome Jenyns. The madness of the master is guided 
by wisdom, that of the scholar by folly. This irregularity is however 
far from aecessary, for that ode of Sappho so happily translated by 
Mr. Phillips, to which allusion has already been maide, soothes the 
sonl into a dream-like langnoi, the tide of feeling flowing along like a 
deep, but smooth aad noiseless stream. 

The imagery should be natural but not common, abuadant but not 
profuse, original but not extravagant, introduced with taste, and not 
plastered on hete and there as chance may direct, as stifT aa the fig- 
ures of a Dutch painter. Here the skill displayed in painting an ob- 
ject or a passion by a single stroke finds ample room for ezerci^, be- 
canse the shortneas of the ode forbids a minute detail of particulars. 
The metaphor and simile may be exhibited in the highest perfection, 
while Prosopopffiia endows inanimate nature with motion, and Apos- 
trophe invokes all that is in the heaven above or the earth beneath. 

Who is so blind that he cannot see in the portrait of Collins, 

" Danger, whoe limbs of [iint mould 

What mort&l eye can fixed behoIdT 
Who stilki his round a hideous form. 
Howling amidst lbs midnight storm'. 
Or ihroun him on IAe ridgy ittep 
Of KMuhote hanging rack to tUep" 7 

The ode begining " How sleep the brave who sink to rest," contains 
perhaps the most felicitous selection of images that can be found in an 
equal number of lines by any uninspired writer. 

What has been said of the Ode with the exception of versification 
is well illustrated in the song aung by Moses and the children of 
Israel, after God had appeared for their deliverance by overwhelming 
the Egyptians in the Red Sea. This ode is at once the moat ancient 
and die moat sublime. It is characterized by dignified simplicity of 
language and elevation of sentimeat — abruptness of transition from 
one theme to another — appropriateness, strength and beauty of imagery. 
The delireiance it celebrates was wonderful, well-calculated to awa- 
8 <rf the deepest gratitude and aincarest adoration. The 
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destTDCtion it recounts wu feufnl andeotiTe, prompting feelings of Te- 
Tereace toward the Almight)', tad triumph aver the foe. 



Thia exordium could not be surpassed. We are delayed by no del^ 
of previous events, having either a remote or direct connection with 
the subject. We find ourselves at once " in medias res." The first 
line is an outburst of lofly exultation ; the second expresses the occa- 
sion of it in words at once particnlar and comprehensive. The picture 
is finished at a stroke, yet not only the rider hut his horse is introduced, 
to show the completeness of the enemy's overthrow. Here is mani- 
festly no elaborately- wrought proem ; no straining after forcible origin- 
ality. The thought stands out in naked grandeur, unencnmbered by 
rhetorical artifice : it passes from the heart of the writer to that of the 
reader, without receiving a coloring from any intervening medium 
whatever. 

Afler asserting his confident' reliance on the Lord, who was his 
strength and song, and his purpose to exalt him as his own God and 
the God of hia fathers, the poet, with that amplification so peculiar to 
Hebrew verse, dwells more minutely on the event he had just wit- 
nessed : 

"Phuaoh'ichuioti and bii heM b&th be cut tnlothe aea: 

Kii choMii captaim sin are drowned in tbe Bed Sea. 

The deptlia have corend them : 

They lank into the bottom aa a Mone." 
Not only the host of Pharaoh, but the eharwts of war, are destroyed, 
end his chosen captains are " drovmed in the Red Sea." Here is the 
particular for the generic word, which Whately thinks so conducive to 
energy. Not only did the waier cover the whole multitude, the men, 
the horses, the armor, and all the appendages of war, hut " they sank 
into the bottom as a stone." How fearfully impressive is the closing 
line ! We tremble as we gaze upon the calm surface of the deep, to 
reflect on the fate of those who, in their pride, exulted a moment before 
at the prospect of speedily glutting their thirst for vengeance. 

After addressing the right hand of God, which had " dashed in 
pieces the enemy ,^ he proceeds r — 

" Tttoa MDlert forth thy wrath, 
Wbicb conBDmetb Hiem ■■ etabUe ; 
And vith the blast of Iby Doatrila 
The valen were [stbared together: 
The floods atood ii[H'i)(ht as ao heap. 
And the depths were coafsaled in the heait ot the BBa." 

Here we behold the ire of the Almighty hin'led like a weapon against 
the foe, and as the fire consumes stabble, it destroys him. " Wi^ the 
blast of thy nostrils :" this image is exceedingly grand ; the Lord is 
represented as rising in his fury, while from his distended nostril is- 
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sues the blast that divides the depths, so that they are " congealed in 
the midat of the sea." 

He then passes by aispid transition to the circumstances of the pre- 
vious pursuit, and in order to render their doom donbly sppalliog, lep- 
lesents the Egyptians as inflated with pride, and confident of victory. 
The enemy said, " I will draw my aword, mine hand shall destroy 
them ;" but when God blew with his wind they " sank as lead in the 
mighty waters." One hour hears the confusion of pursuit, the rattling 
of armor, the thundering of chariot wheels, the neighing of steeds and- 
the shouts of anticipated triumph ; the next witnesses all hashed in 
the silence of death. 

In view of such a change wrought for himself and his people, well 
does the Hebrew bard exclaim ;— 

" Wio U Ilka noto thee, O Lord, bihobc the ptdi t 
Who i» like thee, glariooe io boliDeaa, 
Fenifiil in praitea, dome wooden V 

Then by another bold, but rapid transition, he plunges into the future, 
and prophesies the effect produced on surrounding nations when they 
hear of this miraculous inteiposilion of Jehovah: — 

" Ha people ehall best and be s&a<d : 
Srarow ihsn take hold on the hihabitanle of Foleatiaa. 
Then the dokea of Edom shall be amazed ; 
Tba mighty men of Moah, tiembling shall take hold upon (hem; 
Alt the inhabltaati o( CanBon aball mell awaj'." 

The energy and rividness of this description is truly Burprising. They 
heat, tremble, amd are subdued ! Dreading the taie of Pharaoh's host, 
they yield to the chosen of God. 

This lync, thns imperfectly examined and brie^ commented upon, 
will be found in every respect, perhaps, equal to any like production 
ever written^ The circumstances are so well selected, the imagery 
so grand, the style so energetic, and the transitions so rapid, butnatu- 
nl, that we cannot safficiently admire the genius of the inspired author. 

After this consideration of the Ode, no one will wonder that out 
language can boast of so few that possess distingmsbad merit. If a 
poet is greedy of immortality, be should seek it in an Epic of twelvA 
books, raihet than an ode of as many lines. One misdirected stroke 
of the sculptor's hammer may essentially mar the beauty of an Apollo, 
and one idea injudiciously expressed or withheld may soil or render 
imperfect this gem of Poesy. Six authors only have been gifted with 
the lyric crown : of these, ttvee belong to the ancients and three to 
the moderBS— Pindar, Sappho, Horace — Drydrai, Gray, Collins, 
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Thb theory which it ia our present purpose to consider, though sug- 
gested by the belief that the uebulEc which have been discovered in 
die heKvens, kb indeed collections of aerial cloud-like matter, is, by no 
means, dependant upon it. The telescope may prove that all these 
appearances are caused by clusters of stars, rendered indistinct by 
their immense distance, and yet the eridence on which the theory 
really rests will be rather strengthened than impaired. For the fact 
that nebulous matter exists somewhere, is, in itself, no evidence at all 
that this solar system was once in that condition ; while it adds much 
to the completeness and strength of the Nebular Theory to suppose 
that all the matter which constitutes the risible heavens was reduced 
atthe same time from its pristine chaotic state. And if it can be 
proved that any is yet, either permanently or transiently, in this state, 
we must find means to account for such irregularities. 

It is, then, by a careful collation of what seem the arbitr a r y phe- 
nomena of oar solar system, that we are to dnd the principal evidence 
either for or against this theory. La Place, from the consideration of 
only a part of these, calculated that the probability against the snppo- 
siiion that the degree of harmony and fitness we find in ihem was 
the result of chance, was as millions of millions to one. Surely we 
have BO stronger evidence of any thing which we say we know. It 
must then have been the result either of the direct volition of an all- 
controlling Intelligence, or of the operation of laws dictated by such 
IntelUgoQce. 

In support of the first supposition, it may be said that the Deity 
knew it was best that the planets should revolve in the same plane, 
that their distance from the sun should obey a certain law, that their 
equatorial end polar diameters should have a oertain relation to each 
oUier, and even that the materials of the earth ^ould be arranged in 
strata, and accordingly He made them so. 

- But, on the odier hand, it cm be said that all nature shows that it is 
not God's way to work in this arbitrary manner. That He appears to 
delight in accomplishing the most intricate and diverse resuUs by the 
simplest means, and in perfect accordance with the laws He has fixed. 

And, again, if we have anywhere evidence of the direct volition t^ 
the Deity, it is where we find something exactly adapted to a certain 
purpose, without any other cause which could produce such an ad^ 
tation, e:cc«pt the fiat of the Almighty. Snch an exact adi^tation we 
do not find in the solar system. Chough there is regularity enough lo 
teach us that it must have had a cause. 

Again, if some of these phenomena should be established by Giod on 
account of their utility, it is altogether incompatible with what we 
know of His character, that he should amuse Himself w^ making the 
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planets all tarn on tbeir axes in the ssme direction that they revolve 
in their orbita, or with baryiDg fosBils in their substance. 

All these objections obtain against the supposition that this amnge- 
ment was effected by means of laws called into being for that special 
purpose, and which, when ihey had accomplished it, were laid aside 
as uaeleiia. 

Bat how were these phenomena produced in accordance with the 
existing laws of nature ? 

In attempting an answer to this inquiry, it must be admitted that 
we have clearer evidence of the fact than of the manner in which it 
was accomplished. But let us see if some theory has not, at least, a 
presumption in its favor. > 

C&n we suppose that Ihe planets Were drawn, like comets, from 
those abysses of space of which we know nothing, to a position near 
die aun, uid then retained there by its attraction t It is euougbto say 
of this supposition, that it only affects a part of the phenomena we are 
to consider, that it invoires those in greater difficulty than before, and 
that it is mechanically impossible. 

Bnt can we not suppose, with .Bofibn; that the planets were once 
parts of the sun's mass, and that they have been struek off by some 
ponderous comet? Not unless we can also soppose with him, that 
these detached masses could incies^e their own velocity, on the prin- 
ciple of the man who got into a basket to lift himself to the moon. 

Let us now (Compare ' The Nebular Theory* with these and with 
facts ; for it is the only other one known to have been proposed. 

It supposes that the matter of which our solar system, and, perhaps, 
the whole visible universe is composed, was once in a stale of extreme 
diffusion. Perchance it existed bo from the begining, as simple mat- 
ter, devoid of all thope subtle and varying laws and qualities which we 
know to be its accidents, ' without form and void.' Perchance, in His 
own good time, the spirit of God moved on the face of the yielding 
mass, imputing to its particles certain universal principles, such as 
attraction, cohesion, and elasticity. Perhaps he added to these tho«e 
peculiar principles which produce heat and light. [Gen. i, 3.] By 
the simple agency of such principles, according to Ibis theory, those 
wondrous systems we are to contemplate, might have been developed 
from a formless chaoe. 

The principal difficulty in this, as in every orher machine, is to get 
it to woiking ; to obtain a rotary motion and a nucleus. 

Some men find no difficulty at all in this. They say that the rush- 
ing together of water* or of air causes whirlpools or whirlwinds; and 
that therefore the collapse of nebulous mass, by the mutual attraction of 
its parts, would produce a rotary motion. But they seem to forget 
that these terrestrial currents might have been affected or even effected 
by extraneons' obstacles and forces. The principle that every motion 
or change of motion, imparted to any body, is counterbalanced by ui 
exactly equal and contrary motion, or change of motion, in some other 
body or bodies, teaches us, that, although by their mutual action a 
system of bodies or parts of a fluid mass may blend in the wildest 
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coaTuBioD, (hough diej Hiay be lubject to friction, collisioa, pad Tepul< 
Bion in every form and degree ; yet such mutual action of its parts will 
not, in the leaat, afieot either the direct or rotary force of the mass. 

But yet, if the members of a system of bodies were irregularly ar- 
ranged, their mutual attraction would not impel them to a common 
centre, but cause them to describe tracks which would blend and twine 
in the moat intricate manner. And if the space in which they moved 
was immense, compared with the size of the bodies, there would be little 
danger of collision. And though the comparative velocity with which 
each would move, when near the common centre of gravity, would 
tend to prevent too great an accumulation there, yet we should expect 
to find them most frequent near that point. 

May it not be, that such is the actual condition of those masses of 
fluid matter, into which the primitive chaos would naturally collect, in 
conBoquence of such an exercise of Divine power as we have sup- 
posed, [Gen. i, 6,] and of the systems of stars — the nebvim ultimately 
developed from them ; and that the permanence of the universe is en- 
eured by the irregular diffusion of the parent matter, and the small- 
Bsss of the systems formed from it ? Is it impossible that the clouds of 
Magellan may indicate the position of the centre of gravity of these 
systems or a detached portion of them l 

When we consider that each of the masses, into which we have 
supposed the original chaos divided,- is affected by all the rest, the 
chance is infinite that each would acquire a rotary motion. 

But how shall we obtain a nucleus 1 If a mass bad little or no ro- 
tary motion, and did not break up, as we have supposed the original 
mass to do, we should find no difficulty at all in this. For it would 
Boon become all nucleus. Again, if only the outer rim should hare a 
fotary motion impressed upon it, an inunense- moss in the interior 
might contract and form a iuicLbub, about which that rim or the bodies 
formed from it would revolve at an immense distance, unless enUced 
away by soma potent neighbor. If, as is hardly possible, the interior 
had the greater rotary force impressed upcm it, it would be difficult to 
get it to the centre without the outside came with it. But if the rotary 
motion was more regularly diffused, then the mass would become ob- 
late in the direction of the equator of its motion and the ceotripetsl 
and centrifugal forces of the several parts, as well as the increase of 
rotary motion in eaeh, would vary nearly as die distance of each from 
the axis of motion, though the interior parts would probably acquire 
the centrifugal velocity requisite to counterbalance their centripetal 
attraction a little before the rest, and commence expanding. Such ex- 
pansion would be accelerated ; the outer parts being still drawn in- 
ward, thus formings ring. If, at any stage of this progress, the resist- 
ance to farther contraction should counterbalance the tendency to 
such contraction, (and under certain circumstances that tendency might 
be very slight,) then the body would retain the form it had acquired, 
and remain permanently in a nebulous state. 

But if, at any stage of any one of the processes just described, the 
Duas should break up into separate portions, (which would collect into 
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•ysMma and bUtts,) these would mo*e smong each athei, obeying the 
general principlea to which the mass was at the time subject. 

May it not be that such is the condition of the atarry nebule T 
May it not be that nebuloe to which belongs the group of stars of which 
our syetDm fonns a port, may have thus acquiced the form of a riug or 
wheel, about whoae ceutro its several parts would describe devious 
orbits? At all events, HeracheU has found reason for the belief, that such 
is the actual condition of our nebida, and observatioB is constantly 
confirming this opinion. 

But we hare, as yet, found no catue which would produce a syslem 
such as ouis. 

Suppose that after onr nebulm bad broken into fiag;menU, two.of 
those, one coming from the inside and the other coming from the out- 
side, should meet with considerable force, a thing rather probable than 
otherwise, in the circumstances we have supposed. Portions would, 
of course, fly off in all directions. Might not some of them return in 
the foun of comets } The parts more immediately opposed would h» 
compressed fnto a compact mass or wacUus, the velocity of the parts 
next to this woold be destroyed, much more than that of the more re- 
mote, and therefore they must contract further, in proportion, to acquire 
the velocity requisite to balance the attraction of the central. body, 
leaving, ultimately, between these two portions of the system, a^regioa 
less bountifully supplied with matter. Such is the actual condition of 
our solar system. [SiUiman's Joumal, vi. 13?.] 

If the particlea of the nebulous mass, which we have supposed sur- 
rounding the nucleus, had not sufficient velocity to balance its attrac- 
tiog, they would approaoh it, constantly separating more and more 
from each other. But the interior parts would reach the limit of their 
coolraction much before the rest, and those which did not become 
identified with the central mass would begin to recede from it, meeting 
and bearing with them the still contracting portions. This would contin- 
ue, the mass losing velocity by its recession from the centre, bnt gain- 
ing, in a less degree, by the constant incorporation of new matter, till, 
at length, it would have no more power to recede, having juat the ve- 
locity sufficient to make it revolve about the sqii at the distance it bad 
reached. The rpatter which did cot come so near the sun as this, 
would in -turn expand, producing a similar result. These results would 
be, at first, irregular rings, formed nearly in the equator of the rotary 
motion of the mass, and all revolving in the same direction. Their 
■epatstion from each other woul^ be nearly in a certain ratio to their 
distance from the sun '; though these ratios would be less, as we ad- 
vance nearer the sun, because the interior particles would have less of 
that freedom of motion necessary to the development of these resuhei 

Those mysterious agencies of whose real nature we know so little, 
such as heat and electricity, would no doubt have an influence in the 
formation of such a system, especially in the conection of great irreg- 
nlarities. But I am far from allowing them that agency, which ia 
claimed for them by some. If the matter of our system was kept in 
(he state of extrwua diffusion we have supposed, by the elastic power 
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of lieat, and gradaally and rsgularly condeased by its radiatioil, I know 
of DO principle, or combination of principles, which wonld prevent the 
foTmatioD of innumerable ringa, or which could mite many of them 
with any degree of regularity. 

If the matter composing each separate ring was irregnlarly arranged, 
and it would hardly be otherwise in die case aupposed, its paria wonJd 
ant remain in equilibrium in their annular fonns, but they would rush 
together, forming a compact mass. We have seen that the totaiy Te- 
locity of the rings, as they were formed would be constantly retarded 
on the inside, and accelerated on the outside. This inequality of 
' motion, could not be entirely destroyed in each, before the nntter 
composing it was collected into one mass, but what remained would 
give the plan^ a rota^on on its axis, in the same direction aa it rerol- 
Ted in its orbit. 

The force with which the expanding and contracting portions of the 
mass would meet each other, would increase as we approached die 
centre of motion, and we should expect that theierore in gener^ the 
matter composing the planets would be most dense in those nearest the 
mm ; and such is the fact. The same cause would tend to destroy, in 
the inferior planets, that inequality of motion which, aa we have seen, 
would cause them to rotate about their axis. Their rotary force might 
thus be so feeble aa to prevent them Irom forming secondary rings, 
thovgh their normal condition would be in many respects analogous to 
that of the mass from which they were detached. 

Again, if the mass of matter in any ring was small, compared with 
its circumference, the inequality of motion of its inner and outer por- 
tions would become in a great measure neutralized, and thus no sec- 
ondary ring would be formed. To this supposition the condition of 
Mars answers. 

The ring formed from the thinly diffused matter between the two 
portions of the system which we have noticed, would be so thin, and 
sobjeet to so many dtsiurbing influences, that it would break up into 
psits, the irregularity of whose motions would be great, while none of 
them would be sufficiently powerful to absorb the rest. Such is the 
cwidition of the asteroids. 

But the circumstaneea of the matter which would form the planet 
Jupiter would be extremely favorable lo the regular development of a 
secondary system. Its mass would be gteat, as also its distance from the 
sun t it would be least liable of any part of the system to disturbing influ- 
ences, while the manner in which it acquired its rotary motion would be 
hiuch more regular than that to which the primitive mass had' been 
subject. And accordingly we find Jupiter accompanied hy a system 
of secondary planets, whose beautiful arrangement could not have bees 
the results of chance. 

In the state of condensation which we suppose our system lo have 
reached, it would not be impossible that some secondary rings should 
be ofauch even and firm structure as to preserve permanently their an- 
nular form. Such rings we aotually And revolving about Saturn. 

If, however, the parts of any ring were not moring in exactly the 
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same plane, this would tend todisturb the ultimate rotary diieclion f^ 
the mass. It might even give a retrograde rotation to part, or th« 
whole of that mass, and the bodies formed from it ; and that at any aji- 
gje with what its motion would otherwise hare been. We should ex- 
pect to find this irregularity greatest toward the confines of the sys- 
iBDi, because that there the effect of primitive disturbing causes 
would be greatest, the causes which tend to correct such irregularities 
would hav^ the least influence, and minor currents which might join 
the maas at any period, would be most likely to spend their force upon 
those portions. The system of Uranus presents phenomena which 
ansWerto this supposition, phenomena entirely incompatible with the' 
idea that the arrangement of our solar system is the result of the di- 
rect volition of an All-wise and All-powerful Being, exercised in ac- 
cordance with on harmonious plan. 

As we recede further from the centre we should expect to find yet 
greater irregularity. And though we could imagine many forms, in 
which it might next develop itself, the most probable would perhaps 
be the formation of two planets, from the extremities of the two pri- 
mary masses, we have supposed to hare originaled our system by their 
collision. Though these planets would revolve at different distances 
from the sun, yet their mean distance would probably obey the law of 
Bode. Oi»e such planet has been found, and the reasoning which led 
to its discovery indicates that another exists. 

The rings from which the secondary planets might have been 
formed, would be composed of matter so far compressed thaCwc should 
expect the inequality of motion, in their inner and outer portions, to be 
so far destroyed, that the bodies ' fonned from ihem would hare little 
tendency to commence a rotary motion. A»d if they should acquire 
such a motion, and did not immediately become solid, the attraction of 
bodies so near and powerful as their primaries would soon render that 
motion occillatory, and finally destroy it altogether ; so ihat the satel- 
lite would constantly present the same face to its primary, as is the 
case with the moon, and all the rest with whose k 



quainted. 

The extreme diffusion of the parent matter, and the influence of beat 
and kindred agencies, might, in a great measure, prevent the chemical 
union of its particles, till the period at which we have arrived in Our 
supposition. But it would doubtless be more in accordance with ftp-' 
pearances.and the fitness of things, to suppose that at this stage of the 
process its ever-vigilant Controller saw fit to distribute among its par- 
ticles those peculiar properties by which we distiaguiah them as be- 
longing to some particular element, such as oxygen, sulphur, or gold; 
properties which till now would have been worse than useless. The 
result of these principles would be the formation of various chemical 
Gorapoimds, gaseous, fluid and solid, which would be successively de- 
posited, as circumstances were favorable to the formation of each. 
And when each had found its proper place, [Gen. i, d,] the process of 
formation would b»ftt an'end. 

As this- iKocesa was' tttnatmtiDg, the earth ^M>tild for the first tinw 
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be capable of supporting ihat principle of Tegelation which it wonld 
now be very proper for the Deity to infuse, and which would cause the 
yet fanning materials to teem with its various developments, as they 
were adapted to the nature of each. Nay ! in its nascent energy it 
might, by its peculiar properties, extricate immense beds of carbon 
from the oxygen with which it had been combined. 

Nothing wonld be more proper than that God should now impart to 
the central mass some ' peculiar principles, which should canse il pe- 
rennially to diffuse those influences so necessary to nourish the organ- 
isations He was now calling into being, and by whose borrowed in- 
' fluence the moon might seem " to rule the night and the stars." [Gen. 



i, 16.1 
Andtl 



d then there was nothing to prevent the various orders of animal 
life from 'finding sustenance in the world so appropriately fitted for their 
abode. We would expect that those would first be called into being, 
which could exist in the fluids and gases prevalent open the yet agita- 
ted mass, [Gen. i, 20,] and that they should be buried in immense 
nnmbers in its thin upper film. After it had become more settled, we 
should expect land animals to appear. [Geit. i, 25.] 

The structure of the earth, which has of late been so successfully 
Studied, furnishes most striking corroboration of these remarks. The 
strata in which the crust of the earth is arranged, alieays in the same 
and never in «n inverse order; the wild and universal confnsjoa of 
which they give such unmistakable evidence ; the fossils they contain, 
the- very foliage of the trees being beautifully preserved ; these and 
many ouier things seem to say, that the earth was formed by the chem- 
ical action of its element broaght rapidly together from a state of diffu- 
sion. At leael one would thii\ that there was no system of dynamics 
now in operation on this earth, which could accomplish anything like 
dus in all the time which ever was or ever wiU be. 

And when God made man in His own image, and gave him dominion 
over this fair creation, which had sprung thus beautifully from what 
was once a formless chaos, and ihat by "die agency of a few simple 
principles, whose wondrous and multiform resources had hardly begun 
to be developed, no wonder " the momiog stars sang together, and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy." 

The light and heat still emitted from the ran, and the commottona 
noticed on its surface indicate that the matter componng it has not yet 
ceased to change. It is contrary to what we know of physics! laws 
to suppose that it will always find material to support this kind of ac- 
tion. Is it then destined to be extinguished, leaving the planets to 
revolve about it in darkness and desolation 1 Is it not more in accoid- 
aace with the character of the Deity to suppose, that at length some 
explosive energy will be developed or infiised, which shall reduce our 
sun, and with it the entire system, to something like its primeval cbaos, 
again to collect into new orbs the members of s new-formed system T 
Nay ! may it not be that idready our system has repeate^y gone 
through this process 1 a thing not impossible, if we suppose Uie sim 
M have b«eo violently inn into hi^ fragnenta before tho whole was 
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disistegiated. Fnicifiil as this may seem, it may be inferred with 
some reasoD frbm tbe fact, that, in the natural world, every thing tends 
to deoay ; but ha it does so it hastens to reproduce flrom itself that con- 
dition of raaUer from which itself sprung, however improbable such a 
result might seen, from the mere examination of its constitution. And 
if it COD be proved that worlds are constantly forming about ua, such is 
perlnps the most reasonable mode of accounting for (Jie phenomenon. 

SAch are the principal con a i derations which suggest themselTes in 
connection with the Nebular Theory. Though the evidence of many 
of the particulars which we have noticed as (for aught we know) cu- 
rnms possibilities, is faF from demonstrative ; yet, till some simpler 
and more subslantiill suppg^tioss can be devised^ to account for faats 
which so manifestly demand an exjdttaation, the presumption must be 
allowed to be in their favor. But the fimdantental principle of the 
theory, that this, earth and our entire system was once in a fluid state, 
from which it has been reduced by physical tawa, rests on a presutqp- 
tion of the same nature,* and ncrw of nearly the same strength, as that 
in favor of the doctrine of universal gravitation ; evidence which has 
acquired new strength ftarsi the progresBive revelations of scisnce, and 
wMch is moat conclusive in those parts of the system With which we 
are best aM)ua)nted- Certainly we have more reason to believe it 
than Copernicus had to stippose that the earth revolved about the sun, 
(when we remember that he knewnot of the principle of universal 
gr&vitEition, and th&t the other. principles oO'which his conclusion was 
founded were very imperfectly developed.) With greater teastm did 
Galileo encounter the ridicule of- the vulgar and the anathemas of 
chvrcbniea. But in lespect to the exact manner ia which this was 
acoomplished, we are, and most ever be, left in a great measure to 
conjectore. Man 3oes indeed find more encouragement than he could 
hope to induce him to study his Creator's worts. Yet when he has^ 
done hia utmost, he must ever feel that he haa done little towards fath- ' 
oming His character and His purposes, whose judgpients are unsearch- 
able, and whose ways past finding out. ^Everywhere does he find an 
iDscrutabie Piovideuce instructing him in accents not to be mistaken. 
" Where was thou>" it seems to say, " when I laid the foundations of ' 
the earth t declare, if thnuhaat understanding. Who bath Idid Ae 
measores thereof, if thou |;noweBt 1 or who hath stretched the line 
npen it ? Wheieupon ere the faundationa thereof fastened ? or who 
laid the cemeT'Stone thereof, when the morning stars sang together, 
and all the sons of Crod shouted for joy V 
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" MY TUTOa" 

Tk« da'iJ ■ bft of eunlTHft then, vBh Tnlon hoU IMmr" 

'Who wotchea o'h dm night and dty. 
And gBDlly Hanu me wben I itTSf 
Ftocd Imwi, likaniiiw, aiitoignjl 

MyTulor. 

Who bids ma msd the wwry tome. 
And ten* ma in lh> oIuhc home — 
lie ^lyvr ef oar Collep Bems 7 

Mt Tatar. 

Who orams m; head witb beatboa GtMlf, 
In uiDtmar mild uid idnter Uwk, 
And eooU; nnilM bom wieek to wedtT 

MyTotw 



Who 


nmraoM B31, ud Bob, and Ben, 


Andc 


mwthemintcoUeEeden, 


Whew 


awib^abtsnaapBdthtnT 




MyTolor. 


Who oMbtba dwk Lyeeom tow'., 


WiMm 


fnJi from cLub or ladiet' boiA, 


IrioR 


the beUUmidD^bt boar T 




MyTntof. 



Who makei me over Oplioi weep— 
A glatij rival quite too deep^ 
Uatil my optica clote ia sleep 1 

Who, whan mj cheek ie paje wMi nam 
WUh accent Uaud and krodMa r>^ . 
Flteciib«a for ■» tha aoimfry' sir ? 

HyTntsK . 

And whaa my College oaune ii nu, 
And College w>^ and jwIim ue dona. 
Who atrya my emiei bamjutt begun t 

My Tutor. 

Then, when m after yean I rasBi 
Tiam city waUa or nHaje home, 
m liakwUi ewry dnrty tome, 

M; Trior. 
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L\ 80MSAMBULA. ■ 

A nasT ■CEMC 

" Doet. Ton mb h«i ey* bW opon. 
0mf. Aye,- bat their «n>iig>hut." JKicirlA. 

A siqwnwMvBl sleep — the phyaical nature mastered by ihe spiriluBl 
—Life Bud Death in a frMenal arabrace — ajigel courage, ia a htarum 
bceaat— ibe material wotld a rajleaa bluik — tAu ia SomDambuliam. 

Touch, if you dart, proud morial, the apringa of thia fet^ul myaCa^ 

?' ! Lift, if you ea», ^e dark veil which God ba« throwa around it! 
DQ muBt fl^ng yoDiself iato the borders of an unsaan world — you must 
grasp the isyBierisua link which joins aoul aud body ere you can seize 
the migbty secret. Earth has htr tnyatefies — the great surging ocean 
kit — a»B, wfak worms of the dust, have theirt — afii why not Gcd His ! 

You hare bqen in the foreat ; you have seen on every aide the &tm- 
enbudxadblooiq.^ you hare, looked witj^ wild delight upon their variei 
and ddicats ci^oring ; but ean you^tell-me tahy ihQy live — what is the 
secret of their existence — what th^ great l^e-priimiple / Th; re are 
mysteiiea all around you:— pcofound mysteries, whose distant raya no 
taleacope cUa father, whose .wondrous acanes no eye can reach. 3uch 
aa oae is Sorauambulisin. , . 

Oa A mountain crag, rough aiwi precipitous, towering far absve the 
l^eak rocka siaiuid, standji a slender maiden, looking fearlessly down 
boat thu diiay height, and weaving a wreath of flowera for her hair— ^ 
yet, «Ae knowt it not ! You see that fearful cltasni, a aabr»-cui from 
the handof Almighty, pewer, eponned by the bougblesa trunk of » 
fallen tree. Over that frad bridge, beneath which dashed the mountain 
lorrept, passed a fearless youth and lived ; yet he knew not the hazard 
he bad run ! 

The diamatisti have based many of their passion-aoenes upon the 
phenootma of Somoambuliam, Lady Macbeth springs from her 
troubled couch, and movas.befOTe ua a majestic and beautiful ^«ni/. 
The dyiag groan of the gray-haired Duncan rings in' her ear, and to 
har tpirit^ision, there is blood. upon her pale and spotless hand. " Out, 
damned "pot 1". she. muimurs,. and: tka stained soul, . unconscious of 
aught Mtve in ova onnatural guilt, reveals ita secret in the feaifnl 
vorda. A more .beautiful Un less awful scene is that in " La Somnam- 
bnl»,V where " Amtna" is beheld slowly nxwsing a narrow bridge, t>»- 
Bsath which roll crasted billows, leaping from rock to erag, her sweet 
mild ey9i turned prayerfully to Heaven, and her thoughts busy — O ! 
fearfully busy'~with the datk past,- and doubtful future. From her in- 
noceat baarl flow innocent thoughts, and the cloud of suspicion whisk, 
had estranged her high-souled lover is forever dispelled. 

From fact and fiction we have illustrated the phenomena of Somnsm- 
biliaDB. Proud Pbiloaopher, can yott expta^ thera T Qan you tell me 
ham dus n^steriquB sleep is producedt who so o6ejQ leads the dreaoier ta 
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a place of danger ; what enablei him to mn ib« moat fearfiit haurda 
witb p^fect safety ? You have theoriee, aubde and ingenious tfaooriee, 
but dare you trust themT Do you not feel that they are, afier dl, bat 
uncertain speculation* 1 Is there not in the singular conduct, in ibv 
■upernalsral daring of the Somnambulist, something which bafflM ths 
keeneat scrniioy — something ^mosi miraculous I 

1^1 us lioger for an instant amid your strange and complicated thto- 
ries. Yon say that the Somnarabiilidt is uoconsciouB of snrroandiDg 
objects. I ask you hoiV this hariDonizes with tha fact that his aynllds 
Minain unclosed t Rays of light from * surrounding objects mwi fait 
upon the unreiied lenses of thn eye ; images aiu>( be formed matt 
th« relins, and conTeyed'by the optic neire to l\a brain: How then 
does it happen that the mind is unconscious of images naturoUy formed, 
and naturiJly presented to its spirit-glance 1 Yonr answer is certainly 
plausible. You tell me that the mind is preoccnpied-r-its attemion di- 
vAfted jby deep thought, and I accept the explanation. Granting then 
the correctness of your position, I sak you once mote hov^it bannoo- 
izel with the well known phenomena of Sommmbulism ? How, for 
emrople, does " Amina" crosa unharmed a frail and lottaring beam span- 
ning a tonent T The mtncf exeile no inflnanee to Ais end, fpr 6y yonr 
sapposition it is intensible to sUrronnding MijecK. The iritt does nM 
act upon the musclea, because your theory disregards this agent, and 
niakes the ** volition nerves" inferior to, and overpowered by, the " mo- 
tive nerves." What power then guides the maiden over that atendei 
bridge ? You say that it may result from the memory of ait mtmiun. 
Now then, I can imagine cases in which this cause might have opera- 
ted, but yef I cannot deem it a striution of the Somnsmbnlie proUeoi; 
fvr that any ene, in> waking state, sbould form the inlmiion of ciimb- 
ing'to a housetop, of walking on its auramit, of crossing dangerous 
ohasms, of doing everything and anydung, black with danger, surpasses 
beHaf. 

No ! Philosopher, you mutt aai meddle with the proTound Mysteries 
of Jehovah. As well try to eneuare tfa« lion with a spider's web as to 
grasp the supemaiurat with yotu* gossamer tbepries. You hare teno^ 
ed Heaven already. You have brought within' the range of yOur dar- 
ing eye a myriad mysteries of nature, and have trod wi£ sandsDbd fixrt 
the Tery borders of Eternity : you have aimed the telescope of mind at 
the very crown of Gfod : you have thrown, with the mirror of Baaani, 
a thousand bnrning rays into the palace halls of H«aven : yon has* 
mbt the electric messengers a( ibought far away into tha dai4t and dis- 
tant future : and now it is time for you to pause. Yod have wmdered 
far enough into the dim forest of mystery. Another step ! ttnd the gnlf 
of scepticism may open befbve you : another ut«p ! and tba poison hag 
of infideHty may strike its victim. Let not pride of intellect lead 3^00 
to nieasirre swords with the Eternal One ! See to it tltat you A9 not 
push the bannered hosts of Reason into the fearful defiles of -Heavenly 
vengeance I 

I am not wperstiliovs. I do not shnddar at evening (ates of witch, 
of phaotom, and <rf " goMin datutked." I know how much af'fidiily is 
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mitt^^ with dnsewfld mnttiooa, yet I dt Miev? io .cQ)«Bi&l ^iut- 
ua.- I dm brtiev* that tbe wingqd iugeli - ue united to us. by apiiit 
Hnk»; tbu Aelr ianeible.l<MiM 910 -circling jgund us nigbt aria dw; 
th&t tbey itriv« to lend m ia suppliues lo the fesCof God. I believe 
IM, that'tfa^'haTC'tbe'poveT oT'clalilung theiiwelves in .Twbl« fonna, 
of apflBaring to nwD in dieamA, and at ihe poleMn midnieht b.our. Yoh 
will amile, E*biloBO[^ec ! Vou will oaU (hia t>«IUf ftn idls whiaij a boy- 
nb vaga^. Smile on ! I do ■•» write Jiar you / I write for minda 
mtainted t^ tbe pbiaoli-brupi of ;»idei oHcbamd by tbe feUeia <tf aq 
iron Pliitoai^y. 

' My readers mimt tM daenwhat-I bvn. tbna jM'wjntten unneeesaary, 
ler th« scene which I an abootio r«)aU), thrilling aa it k in itg«lf, be> 
cDmea still mocAaa when rlewed, nof «» tbe efl«ct.af 4aawa physical 
taira, hot aa sonwthing myBi«naua and unae<;ountai}le. Beheld from 
thiapeim-of view, aoM wtli wmd«r thuitliaa left » deep imi^easian 
upon my inind, awl that its- auptrnatnal lenota are as cleiuly befqre' me 
aao), aaif iiDt.ai) hflur,-iBai»3d of four Jung years had>elapsed since its 
Mcunence. Often have my thaoghta rcnreilcd to that terrible " night 
aeene," and a tfaouasnd times 'has the saute pale, epeelral figuie; whose 
pnsencer tA<ii cheeked my very heart tbrobe,. appeared in phanlom- 
•rowded dreams 1 and if the Dsiralion falls far ^otf.or the. reality— t4s 
I know iimuttr-l can-onfy.ask of my readers to imagitie what cansflt 
be desciibed. 

It «« a ptoM^iK scMie^—thaL quaint old fa^m-hfiusep with il^ green 
grassy lawn, and droDpiog w.illows whose bsughsbfpc gracefully in rain- 
bow curves. Time had gulsfided its gray roof with moss, and wo- 
man's gentle care h^d veiled the windows aa4 ^he perch before the door 
with vines, <w^ose sammer fejiage softened tbe light within. It was a 
hsp[^ ptaoe, for while flowers and trees and golden auasbiue made it 
im wuhoul, eonWnUDenl, love, and genemus hospitality made it fair 
wiihiii. It aeemad to nie.hke Aoin«, and yet 1 was bvt a transient vis- 
itw.Asd the. vallay of my birth was milea away. Wearied with the toil- 
some rontike of duly Mu^y, I had tbspwa uy books carelessly away, 
prefsrhng the wUd freedom of ihe couatry lo a confioement ip the U- 
brary, even tl^ugh Cicero and BemostbeneB were there wiib their bold 
and parsaasiro eloquence, <.a^ Horace and iVnaoreon with theif glorious 
odes to ** loetroua eyes," aad " rosy -wine," aad with a bounding hearth 
as yet undimned by sorrow, I had sought tbe rural home a( iny earliest 
Mi truest friend. 

There was Aomethiug strange in the ohaiacter of Colonel A 1 

aemethiflg which all felt but none eonid accurately defines. Warm beart- 
sd, kind, and generoas to excess, he was yet iHacaoivilably reserved, 
and even stern ta spp^eranes, and, to the eye. of a caifual observer, 
*Diild have aeeme^ like.a cold aad li&Ieas statue that might be broken, 
bat would never bend. And yet, wb«n hi; calm gray, eye was turned 
apuB yon with. its clear and searching glance, thpugh you might feel its 
power.'you did not diead its influsape, for strangely enough the milder 
tays of love and kiRdiioes w«re blended with .its diamond brilliance, 
fie «i8 paaaiopM«T but Xorgiviof^pHitid, but geitetpus^-stecn, but kind 
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— iBflvxttk, but Mibent^ ud canfiil in hu.ind^MKtt aad w tho 
tlvnded xcpImb of ibe Kritr'spBciTDiK jKoduoc pwe ^hiu li^it, ao tfaa 
'ifpMl «id a^ene (nmrea of bis chBtaotor csinbised W pra4ti«e, ia 
th« higbeat MB>e of ike woid— »iMn. 

But brfaTtkeaHwiauikingpcnliari^of luscbirvitei WM««mDgB 
love of the narvtlous, u oovareriitg batief . in tbe •upentaMr&l, .which 
tigged OTed his oidiouy cODTonolloii viih the glowing 'hoes of ro- 
mance. //aeouU see Aiyain the .fiower, ghosts iji the ^ra-yazd, and 
phatotAma is the aji i be tntw that the spijrUa of the dqpaited eften co^ 
back to eanb, far his aged father, whose maletial body lay Bfliditeniig 
in thft shade of the village chttcli. had thitee SMpd beside hia tied in 
Ae dark, still haurs of midnight, aod waiaeA him of approachiag ^- 
gsf. Yoo might tell him that snch sbttdffwy nsilants Wes» moely o^, 
ticaJi ilhrnions — shap^es tssfaioned hy a diseased wsgiBalitKi — invifCB 
formed within 4be mind W ih* Taried and -couotless nyBof.faocy; 
yotr might sopport and dsfend thsse posUona l>y the most ^ilwiaible, 
and, if you please, G<Hi«lasiTe argutnsats, mA ho weidd listen to yon 
with attention, hot tora away uneuiTineed and tmshaken in his i>elief. 
Soch » cfaaractet had strange (diarew for a youihfal mind as aetirs 

Hid imagiopuie as mioe, and thoogh Oolong A — was ten or 

twelve year» my sesiot, i had, neveriheless, leaiped to look i^o hin 
as a centpanion and friend, while be intuM evinced /or. me -a wum 
and earaest aitachmem, because I was bound to him by a cbaia of 
sympathy, and bccaase he aaw in the Mnaan tie. tinge of n^ nund the 
reflecled colonng of his oWn. < . 

One fine sprinf moniing fovnd us seated togelhttr \a a light euiiage 
nttling on over a somewlnt rou^ and unerBn rotid. tm a qoiel.and re- 
tired watering pface, known as the " CtiAon S^rhige," A beautifal pair 
of jet black Wses, worthy to have dnwn the chuiM «f Apollo, neie 
bearing vs alo^ at a rapid rate, rings of £re flashing U ibQir heels and 
their ^Msymftnas floating in the air. Both wese yauagi mettlesosm 
and fiery, and bounded afctng' as if winged like Iha. sogle. O ! hew I 
enjoyed the rapid motion, the cool clear aii of unmisg, the goUen fdaw 
of the SBn-iiDf^ landscape, and when mid-day found oaM oar place 
of des^atlon I wae half unwill'mg to alight . ■ > . 

And yet it w&s a pleasant gidace, that Clifton, with -its cool aad.coo)- 
foTiable hotel and. its broad aod leafy groves, beoesth whose shade 
sparkled a sulphur rivatet, whose bed was white with a Miqwy coal^g 
which the water had deposited. Business had drawn Ct^onel A ' ' 
to ibis besBtiflil' spot. A General of Brigade was to he elected, and 
aevor^ young oBJcers were slneady seated upon the rersndah discuss* 
ing the Berii,s of 4he rird candidates. And when the hsurof elMtioa 
can^e it was found tbst each had aa equ^ aiimber-ftf rotea, and neiihet 
party was disposed to yield. During the whole afiemoon ike cMUesi 
continued with a result unchanged, while the alarm- without — for the 
rain had been falling in toirenia since the dianer boiir—was ntiy 
equaled l^ the storra within | and not until darfcuess-had settled upon 
the earth was the struggle ended. Cbsfflpaigne and.anpper, the eosg 
aod the laugh, the jest, sodthorgay ^BznUioasuce«fd«d,sad,wttAinid* 
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nigtlt, Ae imAb^ pany Hat anHiul iba uUe irilk ^ th* e&Mlesa g^eij 
of youUi. 

As d» clock Btmck twelve, Coloiiel A- , wbo -]iad ^ank bat 

spariAgly, aro8« from hts Boatf vxpressing his intention or imnrediBtofy 
T«(uniiag borne. Id vsm faia ibilitaiy flriefida nrged llitf darkness of 
^iiight,th(t dangeiQf ibe road, ibeYioIence of tkertotin, todteeuadfl 
•bitn flom bis porpose. The dafkneBs lie did sot fear ; tbe danger l)iii- 
dence would avert ; the ator^ had ^most eeased ; this was his aDswer 
«s he bad* bis ga^ totnpaoion* " good nighv," and ordered hjs oarria^ 
to he brougbt. In t«n ntbimas we wwe thiving homeward al a fmtful 

And now I wish to oilt ths sttentibn of my readers lo die state ef 
•mind in which I conmsnced Ihis midoight Journey. They will rec<H- 
lect, perhaps, tbat'I was a believer in ibe sHpeTAalwal ; tbat I did ndt 
doubl tbe exiBtence of apiriia wboso Tiaible IbriBs often appeared to 
mortals ; ibn I was y*>bag andlmsgin&tive, and as a cftnseqneoce eselly 
overcoiDe by atroof emoiiond. They will remeiraber loo, that for th* 
last eighteen hours my mind baci been constantly bmy and ihy feetlngt ' 
arOQBod «ad in fiiH ^ey. My tbonrtng ride had been one of excite- 
ment ; the contest of tbe «Aernoon had worked strongly upoa my feel- 
ings, And fhft merrimeiK of the sajip^ table had atill further cantribWed 
to tbe unaatBral flame already kiedled. It will be ratxtlleinad too, that 
thereis a well known physical, and 1 may add, ramdal liW,' that " ac* 
Bon and reaction are equal, anc^^ll opposite directions," that ia, that 
any greal activity of urind, anyintoDse excitement, is frilowed by aa 
equally groat depreasion of aplrits, an inosiStibls feeling of 'despairiiig 
melancMy- Andthis was my'condition. I had woixlered too atthe 
Buddennesaof our departure, at the abrupt and almost stem manner In 
which Colonel A had anuonnced it, and,' as he passed through 

&e bidl, I was struck whh th« paleness of bis cbeek, and the unsettled 
gleam trf Ma eyff. ' - 

It was a dark nigbt, ao' dark tbat it was impostible to disoem di* 
road, and the danger of aome (sdden accident was momently iacreas- 
ing.' "The rain had ceased, but the tempest- cloiid a 'still lay in bibck 
snd mMistroBs masaesalong the bky, barring the silver rayl of moon 
and st«a, like conwnt Walls that shift in Beauty from liie wortil. And 
ever and anoji the fierce lightniiig would illumine the aky vtllh a red 
and bftlefol ^ow, and the batteHea of Heaven thunder from ibeir dark 
fortresses of clouds. The whole landscapt) was robed in gloom, and, 
as if the pafl of' death had been spread over a sinfbl iinir«Tse, not & 
aoDnd tnYtke the feaTiitl, midnight silence. Yet on we Ihore-^ our half 
firamic Bteeda awerving etery InslAnt from tb^ir patb, aa lightning 
baabea lit Dp the darkness for a ttom^nt, or the heavy thunder rolled 
siiHenly aWay to its distant .caveml. To bur distemirefed fflinds, th* 
Mt waa filled With phantoms, artd spectral armies ieemed following la 
(Hir track— clinging to the manes of our horssB-^stridiiig our carriage 
wksds. Yet ou '. and oit ! — We did not, and we darg^ not pause'! It 
teemed as if some 8tit>erflatiir«l power urged uS on -, as ^ a terriUf 
destiMy was to b* AiIfiHed ; as if, like Maseppa on his u 
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we wf re bcnutd b> ov fiiirering MnM. For wodd*, I would bm eo- 
dure again the agony of that otgfaL Tbe cold aweat stood opoa aj 
brow ; my biOoi chiHed ; mj bnun tbs tdmost wild. And he — the 
atere aod r*arle«a num, who would have daied th? baUle tumult, and 
luahed upon a ran^ of glittering b>f oaeti nith s gallftni pbeer — be too 
waa dismayed j lie loo had beoona the plaything pf a inad and ungor- 
aroed hacy, the sport of inutppary fieada. - 1 felt that .he traabled, 
and I knnn that hie cheek was palf. 

. It was a steap-aacent up which me were now Br^ag our, wearied 
)}0TBeB i, m a«eiMie-of trees which guajded the ipad on either aide, like 
giant sentiDels ; a forest artery.' And if ^ darknese without waa.ter- 
riUe, the gloom withi^ this laaf-«rched peaa was douhly so, ^pd aectsed 
to preiB upoq the heart like lead. It seemed sb )f we had reached the 
portalB of etanutjr; the eotranea to ib^ dark ..world, which Alnii^ly 
Power h^B oftDOpied with a pall of night unending. It was as jf a vast 
grave had opened before ub, io whose )rayleM depths we were doomed 
to dwell, or a* if shb Bsd wan and ewiy source of light had bee» 
blotted out by angiy Ofoaipoteaoe, ttad the universe shrouded |in per- 
petual gloom. Slowly ws n)o*ed onwar4< The reins hung loosely 
tMUt my campsDiom'e bftiut ; his head hung droO[HBg on hia broaet, aad 
I had closed my eyes, to drown in ihe lelhean, waves of elef^ the wild 
feara thai racked me. I had yielded to the Deity of Dreams, a«d, be- 
fore my inner vistou were fioatiog sqeqef of straoge and awful beauty. 
I dreamed of iNrae ; then of the gn-yv- I )>eheld h^r, wheee . warm, 
dark eye wsa ny life, my lighl ; then a waa, motionlees .corpse, with 
oheek of snow, and glaeey eya. I claaped tho hitnd of a lovvd and 
oheriahed friend ; then crossed swords wi^ « fierse and reTengeful 
enemy. 1 sang in heaven ; then roined in the world of wo. 

Thus my mind was wandering — thqs, in -the depths of djreaodand, 
iny thoughils weie.busy, when suddenly, %b if » thimderbaU had dashed 
them to the ground,* as if a wall of adamant swifUy rising from the 
MTtb, had bacred.their progras8~^>our ^mj tipped, and, niotjoiiless as 
statues cast in bronze, -stood gazing at s distant object with ezpai^ed 
Bostril and dilated «ye. . The sudden pause awoke ofe, apd my glance 
fell upon a scene that I would fain btol foreverfrom die p^ge of joem- 
9rT. Standing upon lbs Hujik, of B, fallen, ires, and clad in a jrobe of 
white, wiA a gpseiral ftfm, calm and siknt ae a statv of garble, and 
pointing with outstretched arm to a cross-ro^d near at hand. It seemed 
a spirit fron the totnb,.sent to wf^ us of impeodi^ danger — so ido- 
liooless and still was its snow-dist^ J<imi.- The lightning flashed 
tronnd us—^he thunder rolled madly along the sky ; night and gloom 
kdded their terrors, but abon all, and wontt than all, oor mtuds were 
vnaettled aqd o«nfu«ed ( and yet, ia that difk areoite, ip that draad 
storm, amid that wreck of rea^n, a, teicor, m^ie fearful th^n tlw wild 
war of naiiiej had burst upon ew yiaipn. . 1 ihe, cold, iey Ihiill thai 
■hot swiftly la rny heart; the leadfliJu pressure that ehecked my 
breath, the damp <tew that started iiota^y t(»ehead, the. faint, flutter- 
Ug pulse. that scarcely told. oflifo — ihesn if^re nothing— HatAin^ to the 
Bwital aufiiish. that seemed wor^t than death, ^t there it Btoqd-r- 
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then — for I tee it yet, with ita pale, spactral face, and ontatrotched 
arm, and the drapeiy of the grave aroand it. 1 could not move ; I 
conld not speali ; 1 could not close my eyea i bnt gazed upon the dread 
phantom in stlent horror. 

And mj companion ! — Upon Aim the scene had fallen like a thunder- 
boltj he started in alarm, and trembled — aye! man that he was — he 
trembled before that midnight apparition. A single moment be sat, 
mastered by a supernatural fear, and then, with the courage of despair, 
and a bound, like that of an ambushed tiger when the hunter approach- 
es, he leaped to the ground. He hurried forward ; I saw him draw 
nearer and nearer to the dreaded phantom ; I knew (hat his lion-cour- 
age would bear him through the moat fearful dangers, but I shuddered 
when I saw htm put forth his hand to touch — a shadow T No ! not a 
shadow, for a wild shrink burst upon the air, and the white-robed figure 
fell into his arma. Fear and terror fled, courage and reason regained 
their sway, and with the speed of lightning 1 caught the reins and 
lashed the frightened horsea with a maniac fury, and it was only by the 
most vigorous effort that I checked their rapid bounds, where knsll 

Colonel A , supporting an apparently lifeless female in his arms. 

At that moment a vivid lightning flash illuminated the rayleas night, 
and displayed to my companion, in the pallid face before him, the fea- 
tures of his promistd ixride ; of her whose afiectjona he had won, to 
whom bis manly vows were pledged, whom he was soon to call hie 
own before God and man, and yet he uttered not a vsord. Calnly, as 
a mother bears her sleeping infant lo its couch, he bore her to'the car- 
riage. A minute's rapid driving — a loud knocking al the gate, and she 
was in her father's arms. It was long before returning life gave color 
to her pale .cheek, yet she did revive under the care of a physician, 
hastily summoned, and then fell into a sofl and gentle alumber. 

As we arose from the breakfast table in the morning, Colonel A— — 
called me aside into the library, and in a hurried and anxious voice 
communicated a fact which I could scarcely credit. There atood 
about half a mile in advance, on the road which led to the Colanel'^ 
home, a bridge which we had crossed in safety on the previous day, 
although tha stream beneath was turbid and swollen by the Spring 
runs. Late iu the night, that bridge had been swept mcay, and but for 
the timely appearance of her who had so terrified us both, we should 
have driven, unwarned, into the ragitig flood. 

Reader, you may assign natural causes to these efiects, you may 
term this a simple case of somnambulism, and maintain that it differs 
but slightly from others on record, yet I tell you that it was the srov- 
idenee of God that produced these results, that saved ua from almost 
certain destruction, and I never look back upon that awful night, with 
its real and imaginary dangers, its darkneaa and its gloom, without 
feeling that to the mercy of Jehovah, and to that alone, I owe my life. 

Colonel A is now married. The pale phantom, which startled 

him at midnight, has now become the loyed and trusting wife, and since 
dial hour when she dared the darkneaa and the storm, unconacioua of 
angfat aionnd, every teadebcy to aomuandHdism seems le ^ve left h«; 
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y«t orten haTe I heard th« happy pdir, as they sat by the cheerful fire- 
side, pour out their gratitude to the Eternal One, who made them the 
inainimeots of each other's aafety and happineai. 



THB UTILITY OF THE PERIODICAL PRESS. 

The periodical preaa fitmiahea the greater part of the reading of the 
pet^le. The educated and the wealthy, iudefld, are able to devErte 
themaelvee to literature as embodied in large and gilded tomes, to tb« 
hiitory and philosophy and poetry of ibe past. To these, the wide 
range of Greek and Latin autbors is open, as well as the luxuriant 6eld 
of the elasaice of modem Europe. But the portion of community to 
which the characteristica educated and loealthy belong, ia not extenaiTe, 
even in this Republic, though it is here greater by far than in Great 
Britain or on tbe Continent. Besides these classes, (and, indeed, not 
all «ho are wealthy,) comparatively few are deeply versed in literature. 
Notwithstanding all that haa been said of the intelligence of the middle 
classes, the extent of their, acquaintance with literature ia generally 
limited. Even now, after all the advancement iu education which has 
tsken place, after the reduction iu the coat of hooka and the establish- 
nent of circulating libraries, afier the frequent missions of colportets, 
the people (in which term are included the so-called middle ai^d lower 
classes) in all countries are comparatively little acquainted with books. 
Exceptions of course are numerous, else Burns had never known the 
Muses, nor had Burritt left his sledge and anvil to toil in the amiihy of 
thought ; but these exceptions serve only to conlirm the general piinci- 

rie. That the asiertion is true of the lower classes none will doDbt. 
t is also true of the middle classes. These are in every coontry the 
hsiness men. The cares of trade monopolize the lives of the greater 
part ; or if they turn at all to literary pursuits, it is but for short inter- 
vals, at the close of which they again leave tba studio. for the counting' 
toom. The last novel will, perhaps, win a perusal ; or a new work of 
poeiry-or oi travels will steal an hour from business. Men possessing 
literary minds will break over obstacles and glean something from the 
ever rich harvest of books. But day-books and ledgers receive aclose- 
ness of attention inconsistent with an extensive acquainlanee with lite- 
ratare. 

These elasses of society, however, evidently have a knowledge of 
modern history and philoaophy, and fiction and poetry, which precludes 
the idea that ^ey have gathered it all from the fhw volumes which they 
kave penned. To one who. has observed men and manners in.ihu 
country especially, and also in other nations, it will be .unnecessary to 
•ay that periodieal literature ia the literature of the people. It has a 
threefold mission :— to the commercial man it ia the medium of buainess 
intelligence ; to the acholar it is the mirror of the passing literature of 
the day, and the porifcdie where are preserved many ait essay aod poem 
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whtcTi shall live while language exists ; but to the man of many toils, it 
is the daily mental food ; at morning and at even-tide, he gathers know)- 
edge and pleasure from it, while he turns lo books, as to sumptuous 
feasts, only at intervals fai removed. 

Colejidge, however, declares that " the habit of perusing periodical 
works may bo properly added to Averrhoe's catalogue of weakness of 
memory." He denies that such " passlime, or rather kill-lime, " ia wor- 
thy of the name of reading. " Call it rather," he says, ■' a sort of beg- 
garly day-dreaming, during which the mind of the dreamer furnishes 
for itself aoihing but lazioeas and a little mawkish sensibility ; while 
the whole materiel and imagery of the doze is supplied, ah extra, by a 
sort of mental camera obscura, manufactured at the printing office ; 
which for the time fixes, reflec'tB, and transmits the moving phantasm 
of one man's delirium, so as to people the barrenness of a hundred 
other brains, afflicted with the same trance or suspension of all coni' 
moD sense and all definite purpose." 

In deference to his high authority, we propose to consider whether 
there is utility in periodical literature, and if there be, in what this util- 
ity consists. 

We, are free to confess that periodical literature is riot what it should 
be. But, acknowledging its imperfection'? we can yet assert its great 
utility in many and most important ruspecls. 

The diffusion of intelligence is the most obvious as well as the great-, 
est benefit resulting from the class of works under consideration. By 
means of our numerous Reviews, Magazines, and Newspapers, we be- 
come well-nigh aa intimate with the events transpiring in other coun- 
tries as with those of our own immndiate neighborhood. Revolution 
follows revolution ; constitution after constitution is granted by the gov- 
ernments lo the people ; battles are fought, and tens of thousands fall, 
slain by fratricidal hands ; all these things occur beyond the seas, and 
yet we are as familiar with them as with the raovemenis in our own city 
or village. The prospects of an abundant harvest, and the condition of 
the markets, in other countries, are as much canvassed among us as are 
those of the county adjacent to our own. Discoveries and inventions 
in Bci«ice and the ana are made, and soon become familiar in every 
household. The social condition of different countries is scanned, 
and their customs examined and contrasted with those at the antipodes. 
Then, general deductions are made, and important principles are elicited. 
In a word, periodical literature is the history of the present . The io- 
fluence of this general diffusion of intelligence must be great in produ- 
cing community of feeling and of interest among men, inasmuch as it 
•ufieia none to he strangers, but makes all neighbors. It must be a 
powerful agent in fraternizing the different nations of the earth. 

The periodical press is, also, an important medium for the extension 
of philosophical and theological truth. This will of course be granted ; 
but.it will bo said, it is an equally powerful engine of error. Is there 
then anything to be feared from unshackled discussion 'I Bryatit gives 
a sufficieat anawai : 
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" Tnth entdwd to uHh will rim agitiD, 
Ths elsnial ysan of God an hon; 
But •not, wouDded, fleet io pain. 
And diea amid hei wonhipeni'* 

It is, undoubtedly, owing to the diBcuaaion of matters pertaining to 
ptitlosophy and theology in the periodicsls, that so clear ideas ao gen- 
erally prevul with respect to them. AbBtmse aubjects do not often al- 
lure men to the consideration of them ; they muat ba presented clothed 
in a garb which is not forbidding, or they will not be examined. AH 
the black-letter lore of Christendom has not ao great a direct effect 
upon a community as ft single article in s Review, nor ia the inflaeoce 
of all the philosophical and theological folios and quartos erer published 
BO generally felt and so practically useful as that exerted by periodicals 
devoted to, or treating of this class of subjects. 

The importance of the periodical press in this respect is fnlly appro- 
ciated. No sooner does a division occur in religion, no sooner is a new 
tenet of any kind to be disseminated than a Review or Journal is es- 
tabtiabed for its propagation. It ia not sufficient that vohtmes be pub- 
lished ; the periodical press ia put in reqnisiiion, because the object is 
to reach the minds of the neople. From thia fact, an incidental proof 
is derived that the influence of periodical publications b greater than 
that of other issues from the press. 

As an engine of political poicer, also, the periodical press is worthy 
of consideration. French journalists deserve much of the commenda- 
tion lavished upon iheii nation for its present position. They had pre- 
pared the public mind fur changes in government, else the interdiction 
of political feasts could never have made France a republic. Ireland 
trembles and rocks fearfully as the lever of the press works beneath 
her. A few more exertions, and she must eitlwr fall to a deeper, darker 
abyss of woe, or be placed on the platform of political and leligimu 
fteedom. 

The aecret of the power of the periodical ia, that through it cloaer 
and more frequent acceas is obtained to the minds and hearts of the peo- 
ple than by any other method of producing conviction or imparting in- 
struction. It is the companion of every leisure boor ; the fountain of 
much knowledge, the source of great pleasure. Thus, a favorite Re- 
view or Journal possesses an influence over men which they would be 
loih to acknowledge «ven lo themselves, and not unfrequently greater 
than the same writer could exert in any other way. Who does nM 
know the secret power of an old and valued friend T Who hu not 
yielded many a point more out of regard for such a pierson, ibxii from 
conviction of the strength of his arguments ? Such is the relation of 
the favorite Review or Newspaper. We have learned to have confi- 
dence in its teachings, and we too often aet as if we thought its dogmas 
were to be received merely because it advocates ihem. 

But there is much room in the pages of the periodicals for grave de- 
bate on politics, for keen scrutiny in goverraentt^ matters, and for can- 
did criticism of public officers. To 4hese we turn for the benefit we 
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BXpsGt to flow trota this «ouroe. . And tli«8e, prop«ily mmoaged, (ura ittf- 
ficient defense aguDst oppresaion and Gomptian: Viewed in tbis light 
the periodical piess is Uie right arm of th« people, the Palladium of 
liberty. 

It has, moreoret, an aspect more purely literary than'any that has 
been mentioned. The departments of Poetry, of Criticism, and of 
Fiction are valuable, and are well cared for in many Reviews and Mag- 
aiineB, and occasionally even in daily and weekly journals. In these 
departments, literature of the highest order of merit is found in the pa- 
ges of periodicals. The noblest wOTks of mind are often first presented 
to the public by this means, and afterwards published in a separate form. 
In poetry, a great part of all that has come from the press for rasoy 
years, has tfans first met the reading worid. £apacislty is this tme of 
American poetry. Ivongfellow, Bryant, Wbiuier, Lowell, and olbera, 
haTe long been enrolled among the regular contributors to oui Magtr 
nnes. Criticism, as a department of literature, wellTuigh owes its exr 
istence to the periodical press. Its tendency, .when properly conduct- 
ed, is to improve the works of good authors, by pointing out the faults 
to be avoided, and the excelleneies to be cultivated ; and to free can- 
mnnity from the trouble or pmusing worthless- trash, by stam{HDg upop 
it the brand of condemnation. Of periodical ficti(Hi> little can at this 
time be said. To those who view all Gciioa as injurious, it will not, of 
course, commend itself. Those, however, who admire lales with 
morals, which improve the mind and elevate the luart, will fiijd here 
much to praise, as.well as something tn condemn. Indeed, it liesopw 
to all that, can be said either for or against this class of writing geoep- 
ally. Still, we number it among the benefits, though others will place 
it among the evils of periodicals. The intellectual might employed in 
the departments just mentioned, is a suffident guarantee that in these, 
periodicals will compare favorably with what is popularly regarded as 
more studied and more pohshed literature. 

A taste for literature has grown up from periodical publications, not 
indeed of the purest kind, but certainly belter than none at all. Men 
have become readers, and if they do not alwaya read what would be 
moat advantageous, they are still supplying to some extent the vacuum 
which reading must fill. The literary taste which has been formed 
needs to be elevated. But will it be easier to do this than it has b«en 
to create it ; and why cannot the Same means be employed which has 
already produced the present standard 1 The periodical press has gen- 
erated a very general taste for reading. Not the rich only, but the in- 
mate of the veriest hovel in Chriatendom peruses the writiuga of ibe 
savana of the age. Some have learned to love to study the depths pf 
philosophy and theology, and to revel in fiction and poetry ; but the 
taste of a great many is depraved. The power that has generated can 
Inform. This yet remains to be done ; but its ultimate completion is 
not to be doubted. 

The mischiefs flowing from the periodical press are, indeed, consid- 
erable. But man is ever compelled to receive good alloyed with evil, 
wd there are few tbiiga in which the, alloj' bMis aft small a raiv' to 
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the vrhoU. It would not b« nnwin, ibarefore, lot tboM who prale m 
much respecting the miaehieTonB effMtc of periodicals, to eomparft 
the benefits and the erilB resulting from them. By this means tiler 
might, perbspe, obiain an enlightened iense of the utility of the periodi- 
csfpresa. 



ALBUU8 AND ALBUH-WRITINQ. 

I think Albunu an verf UMsBb UiiD^i. — N. S. 5. Bixui. 

WsLL said, O Rererend D»ctor ! In the mirror of our miad we see 
Ay mischievous gray eyes twinkling and sparlcling like fire-flies at the 
bought. We seem to see thy mbicond and honest countenance brim' 
ming foil or roguery and laughter as thou lookeBt irre¥erently on the 
lace of her whose Token of Friendship thou i^i ao wofully mal- 
treated. Make not thyielf thus merry with her petulance, Doctor .' 
Hark that sullen frown settling on her features as she cloaea impa- 
tiently the ill-starred volume, and hastens scornfully from thy presence. 
And the slighted Album, too 1 How its snowy pages hale to kias theii 
sullied sister ! How they rafnse to close, and resolutely atand ajar, 
as if unwilling to touch the leaf whose purity thy malicious thought 
bath stained ! Thou hast done an eril deed this day. The ghosts of 
murdered Albums, the voices of inanlted Friendship, cry aloud against 
ftee! 

Seriously, dear reader, Albtuns are foolish things. Where they 
first were known, or how they caniie, or whether thpy came of their 
own accord, like the frags of Egypt, it is not our present purpose to 
consider. We verily believe them an antique relic of the barbarous 
ages — an unmeaning custom handed down from century to century 
through barbarian times, and yet existing to ruin the happiness of men. 
A pest, say we, upon the past ! If it has brought us aught of good, it 
has also loaded tis with evil. If it has taught us any lessons by its 
blondering experience, or given us aught of leal wisdom, it has filled 
our minds witii false and foolish notions, and burdened us with useless 
and unmeaning cnsioms. A fig then far the past, and a curse upon 
its Albums ! 

The two great objects for which Alinims have their undeserved ex* 
istence, wo suppose to be, the collection of distinguished autograjphs, 
aqd the eXfHesaion of feelings of friendship and personal regard. 
Whatever may have been the merit or the charm of collecting the aut<H 
graphs of distinguished individasls in earlier ages, we are sure that 
that merit or charm has long since vanished from the earth. The 
present systems of caligraphy have utterly rained the trade in auto- 
graphs sad signatures. In the language of another ; " Regulated as 
die pen now is too often by a mechanical process, which the present 
race of wriling-masteis seem to have contrived for their own conven- 
ience, a wk(d« aehool e^tats a sisulu hwd-writiBg i the pupils are 
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furced in tfamr uttomtUic notiona, &a if acted od by ibe {ireanm of a 
steun-engine ; a bevy of twaotieB will now write such fac-BimJles of 
ssch other, that in a heap of lettare presented to the most sharp-aighted 
lo*er, to aelect that of hia miabeaa — though like Baisanto among the 
caskets, his happbesa should be risked upon the choice- — he would 
despair of fixing on the right one, all appearing to have come from the 
same rolling-press.'™ Wbatarer then may have been the value of a 
book of autographs in former times, the present age has oaused that 
nine to depreciate to its mirttmutn. All honor to the present age, for 
its hostility to autographs ! 

The second object sought in the invention of Albums — the collestioa 
in a volume of the kind memorials of friendship and esteem — is im- 
doubtedly a proper one. To seek lo preserve in aome fitting form the 
warm thoughts and kindly wishes of those we lore, is a desir^le and 
worthy motive ; and the cnatom which springs Irom it ought to be 
preserred. But is this modem game of album-writing of this charac- 
ter ? Far from it, good reader ! If thou hast suffered with us, if thon 
too hast felt those tortures, worse thui the rack and screws and gyves 
at Salamaaca, which have pained oar brain, thou wilt bear witness 
with us — thon wilt swear wirii us upon the altar of thy peace to wag* 
fliemal war with Albums and with Album- writing. , And what, we ask, 
is this detested business ? We will endeavor to explain, so far as 
grief and rage will suffer us. 

It has been a growing cnatom among the female portions of society 
lo demand, as a peculiar right, ol all their male acquaintancee, without 
limit or exception, the inscription in certain suspicious volumes of their 
respective rtames, preceded by a becoming expiession c^ their regard. 
W« are compeUed to say that this practice is increasing, and is likely 
to increase, until afflicted manhood shall rise and throw off these goll- 
ing iron chains. And here we pause to sound the locsia of alarm, and 
to strike the lirst stont blow for freedom. Thetruth is — and we are 
exceedingly loth to confess it — that our female friends are fast becom- 
log merciless pirates, sailing on the ocean of society, and extraeling 
tribute from every ill-starred vessel which may chance to cross their 
path. They ire Highland cbieflains, dwelling in the mountain-fast* 
nesses of social life, and venturing forth from time to time, to levy theit 
black mail from the more peacefnl iohabitanis below. They are eag)^ 
soaring in their own high sphHre, and seizing by injustice upon thos* 
perquisites for which others are willing to watch and labor in the 
murky pool below. They are Shylocks, stem and insatiate in their 
demands, and exclaiming with the Jew, as they enforce their hard 
exactions, 

"III havaigyboadi Jpoaknttagaiartaiy hwd; 

I hara iwora am oath that I will liav» my bond." 

Ah ! how qniedy they ponnce upon their viatim ! How smilingly, 

yet sternly, is the soft request presented ! How unceremoniously, ye( 

wianingly, is the fatal trolume tbrast into his convulsive grasp ! How 

■' Cnricdtiea ot litraatare— D'lna^ 
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SBMmdf iL shaw«r of thanks is ponnd upon hist, u he receives it 
iin the bands of his unmentress ! How coolly are all bis request* 
and pleas of inability and sighs and prayers nnbeeded ! How wofully 
be vends his way toward his sileat cbambeT, clatching the fatal yolume, 
and munnuring— but we forbear. 

By yonr leave, kind readMr, we intend to notice at the present time 
the varioBs atyles of Album- writing, which hare during our earthly 
career been nn fortunately bronght before onr notice. These we 
imagine to be five In number ; and in lieu of some more definite lermin* 
ology, we sbat] christen them, the agreeable, tiu hortalory, tAe plagfiii, 
the aaggettive, fb amatory. These dirisions we conceive to embrace 
dl efiusions of every grade and color, which ever found tbenueltes 
set aide by side in the pagea of an Alboni. Onr scope of vision in this 
muter has been painfully extended — we can recur to the many Lessons 
of a sad experience — onr earlier days are fraught with moving inci- 
dents of association and intimacy, widi many a Tribute to Friendship, 
Religious Album, Token of Affection, et id onme genut. On each of 
the divisions aforesaid, we shall therefore pause to make a few re- 
marks ; and shall endeavor to illustrate each of them by a few dried 
specimens, which we have gadiered from onr ample stock of these 
effusions. , 

I. Thb Aorkiable. This we imagine is by far the most extensive 
and unlimited of all the divisions which we have mentioned. It may 
border on the hortatory, touch upon ihcplayliil, approach the sugges- 
tive, and even look askance ax the loving. It may select as an impro- 
priate theme anything which ever has exiated, or will exist, or which 
&ila to find room for existence— anything in the earth, above the earth, 
or even onder the earth. The more distant, unknown, and uoctn- 
ceived the theme, the better will the efiosion be adapted to its purpose. 
This s^le should be employed whenever an indiridnal is reqtMSted 
to write for one whom he does not wish to pain by a refusal. He 
should select some theme with which he is acquainted, and should 
write as plaasantiy as possible, being meanwhile careM to avoid all 
personal allusions. In short, die whole roaitm should be an effort to 
do the agrteabie, so far as lies in the power of the unfortunate victim. 
For the special benefit of those who wish to learn this style, we insert 
the following — bordering too much, we confess, upon the hortatory — 
■dected from onr private budget of such articles : 

TO BERiPHINA. 
aiMj lUcpstlia nmiDeioonD— 

HMkly naM tba w&vsIms daap i 
Winds, that uiind it iaio Molioa, 

Ob IM glaMy boMPishep. 
SImI itais B watoh bib keeping, 

TbtgnKh tba holy boon (^ nlffat, 
Wbts Bad ibore aaAtantltlMfiag 

In Bidlvery flood of light. 
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Nvnr oigre bjr aomw IndeB^ 
IblerBwn |w pnM byjwn. 

Hiuhsd be every wM emotion. 

Stilled be Bvery heaving elgh— ' ' \ . 

Placid a> the lunimer oeian— , . , ,. 

SiUntattie*tarton_liigh.' ," 

II. Ths HeRTHMY. H* who endeMow U>. emplgj du» atyla vf 
vritmg, abould eiibu Aeal ih geowabtieai and wriw m vimelyu:^ 
can, m- svtM npoa wme fumliaf tfaene-Mid briug i» viaw by »a KOa- 
rate KljustiBent hs iOdsi ^mnmnent md Btnkiitg foattires. Whiok of 
&eie two CBU^a av^ ta b« pnnnwli rdependa nw^ iqnw ciroma- 
WMCM ; and we therrfore lewa Ae qneBti<» to ilie judgmeM i>£ thn 
leamer. If he BtioqH[TOforil»« lait«r, bi&cwghtby all in4»«a towieet 
« Anw Ks inaf^fopiiste ■ to the ««cuion u m»y he eoBceired^ To 
lOQch-upM) ««sie nror tv infirmity le-whickihe hJx IjaeboMer oa ttta 
hifh Mu of ssci^ may &s eiil^t, woold be ft jbmI/ow>u. a*d,p«^ 
which migbt plunge the writer into endless difieultj'. In fact, regard 
should always be had, in composiliorih of this class, to the end ip, view ; 
^t end We cOnceiyp to be, apt to tQaoh or adownish, but to pleate. 
And he who practices the hortatory style, should do eo with a supreme 
re&reBca to pleasure, not to ioBtniptioo. Happy the m&o who strive* 
ii all hia acta and aasociationa. with the fairer •ex, to satiafy, to pteue, 
to delight — the highest aad the proadest success will assuredly be hia ! 
Try it, O, reader ! 'fry it ; and thou sEalt have full cause to bless, the 
happy day ! Let thea the hortatory writer strire. in all his pihorta- 
tions to delight, to please, if hg desires to ^in success. Wo insert 
the foHowing fragment of a hortatory ode, which will not, we hope, 
proYfl disagieeabie te oUr rWer^^-Wir modeaty preventing us from 
ingoing the wfao]^ : 

, • • . ■• • ■ • • 

Cbeiiali tbou thf-tree, Ik* dxlifiAr- 
CaiNUi4b«B Iho {MM. *• M|ht : .' 

Ke^ thy quiil tta keaali(i|l| ' 

liMM ta We a UTe of purity, 

I«ar> to Jove « hwit of tiatbi 
hxAaig oonai4 1« fnti^tr, 

leitirywDi' 



III. The Platfol. Hiia style ahouldbe employed in cases where 
the parties concerned are intimately acquainted with each ether, and 
whare their intimacy precludes the springing up of thoughts and feel- 
ings which elsewhere might prove uncomfortable to their poasesaor. 
If dura h«8t a iB0Ry.oowiR,'gdod rAdsr, or aomsi nsideD friitad-vith 
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vhom duMi hau sported, or ntlmad flmrfli*, or «aad«Ted on Um IhU- 
■ids ia th« dajn of cfaildliaod, cfaoote, wabegofdiee, dtepLsyiid Styl*. 
Addreei bar w frealy vii m pIsyftAIj M tboii w«m.T(mt to do m those 
eulifer, brighter daya irhi<A loigfaav* ■p aw < d awaf . We do aaanre 
thee, it will be jii$t tha thing. . . 

, The playful atyle riunild also be adopted Tbenevsr the WTit^,ia in- 
clined to Gonicality. But it is queitionable wbether aaything eomic 
or Iw^roua should be iatrodaced into the Album. ' Writing in Albomt 
is aeriods butinees, at least lo the afflicted writer. Fm and witticism 
Mom therebve iniappropriate ^a anch «■ occasioD— « Mnii« upon hi> 
Mnntesaftoe would be like laofifatar in a- ^XffffvA. • All ahonld be in 
s^rienm aooordance widi the spirit of dte d eed -rtwp, jokeless, eiknt ! 
We rentuie to sabjoin the foUoving attenipt at the jdm^ — ihoa^ 
we fear it reterables loo nracb Ae euggestive K^e— -for om benefit at 
th« uqiintiated. Aht well do we renjembK me xunny hoarwlienil 
was written ! WeU do vn i«BiBnd>e( the meiry hl»^ eyes, widA 
•bone like stars of tbe irst magnitade npon us, aa wv modestly pre* 
•anted it, aa the iscue of vm Umhs t We bbta every reaacn to b^iere, 
deai reader, that it pnrred entirely vacceaafnl : 

TO C»J«8THNA.. , 

Hie lammer ttan an twinkSng/IiaTe, ' 

b their boaia of i\ne ; 
AjmI mmlner AiM>re ^rinkllag, him, 

Drops afpeta\j doW. 
Above, thd moon i* bwuninj;, tjiw. 

Clad In rairaent fair ; 
Anil uwllOTr ligbt U alraamiDf, Lora, ' 

Tlitvu^ tha ebanlied air.' 

. These 

Quie^r at net ; 
Nsr itoriB nor UiM it 
OatlMoo 

CbolicM of Iwte; 

InKboljealiB., ^ 

hen fflk mf tuaf bomc, L«m, 

fob the traaead afa-i 
And «t«tad iriliilaDil flpiKsr.Iiefa, 

Bland ID bBBBtjr tlwra. 
C«n« ia tbip btAj hour, Lora^ 

GcDtty o'er tbe lea— 
Cone to m^ ray boner, Lave — 

Duteit, caqie wilb me ! 

IV. TttMSvanvrm. Wehaiv bvtfevMmkrlutoiBatonJttin 
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to ilus style of Album- wnMn^;, II is tmully employed «)ienevec tke 
employer is becoming seriMW in hi» inteiiuona: It ia meiely prelim- 
inary to the Amatory — asmt of ponieo to the temple <rf lore. Hevbo 
enters tbe ponioo soon finds himself allured toward the inner sanctouy 
by soft nad anreet perstuaieiui. And nsinJly lie yiekb to iheir W 
gnilfng power, suffers himself to be eoslHTed, Bodtbenaxclaims with 
tePoef, 

" B«my hM ibtowB uoidd mv 



The follgwlng specimen of the su^^eetive Style — a poor one, we 
acknowledge, yet the only one which we can fumislt— is at the ser- 
vice of our readers. It Uchs in pathos, in eameat emotion, in vigor of 
ezpresaion ; but it is bur only bantling, our first and last effort in the 
ftentimental line, and vre therefoie truat that it will be road with marked 
indulgence : 

XO LqOISE,_ , 

A ami)* for all ! A Bmlla v brigbt 

Aa bnakath </ar Ilia bniw sT nam, 
A ma* that itMlotb lika the Ught 

Of ■anMaeryaBarti on tJia ^rora 
And iTMrwd wti] — rich u lb« tUr 

And UiuhiDgUoHeiit that awhile 
UdMa ita ndaaon en the air 

Of eTO-xac)], Ltd;, be tb; mula ! 

A Icai for all ! Aa pun a. taar . 

Am e'gr bom- baataD Bje|id tfaita, 
Or falla spon a ladea bier, 

V^aapisg from Ihjr baart of heai;!*. 
. AodiLadj, raUlheatoiniaoflirg, 

The Bob of woe, Iha wail of £Mr, 
The iguliM of human aUiCe, 

An augpl'i tcatdnp bo thj taai ! 

Tby amilM and tean, may tfaey to idl 

Be given, Hke the welcome ahowen - 

Wiala and meJIow tight thai fall 

Upon earth'a boaoin— liks the flawfcn ' 

Tbat leatler fragrHuoo on the air 

Of aammer tnilij;;ht, fait and free} 
Bui, Lady, hear my eaioeit prayer — ' 

Xetf, dear ft, ktep lAy low for m*.' 

ThiM Car, dear leader, and no iariher, have we ventured in our Is- 
bets KHmoary. Avred by tbe terrors of the way, and dissuaded by 
m dificuities, we hare uvrm daied w adraac* a msglo atcp beyond 
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the limits of the 8«gg«BiiTe~w« bare neret du«d to enter the myMe- 
riooB portals of tha Ammtoiv. Ws shall not Toatans to iBvade tbe pre- 
eincM of a shriDe with whom dark myMerivs we are vholty onac- 
qnainted. Our thanghts oo this topic are nnsettled aad ervde ; a»d 
we ara U a loss for iQustratiana such aa those which we have briars 
preseaWi wher«witb to illoHiiQUe om Tague ideas. W« will bow- 
ever venture to anggest, in closing oiir remarks, that amatory atnina 
are wholly inappropriats to the pages of su Album. Those pag«8 are 
properly devoted to friendship ; and every aUsmpt to pervert them by 
the introduction of love-sick eftlsions, is an attempt on which aU good 
album-writers onfht to frown. Lote is BMSt impropriate to moonlight 
walks through silent groves, to the shady banks of rippling streams, 
to the hallowed scenes of home, where nanght disturbs the sweet de- 
lirium of the golden hours. The life of love is privacy— it dies be- 
neath the burning stare and idle gossip of the millioa. Then, let it 
never be paraded in the open pages of an Album, or be bedecked with 
the tinsel and pomp of public parade. Let Albums be forever restrict- 
ed to their own peculiar sphere. And may that sphere grow smaller 
by degrees and beautifully less, like the waning disk of some retre^- 
ing planet, till it becomes a floating speck in ^e infinite distance o! 
tbe past. Such is our secret prayer! 



OCR OLD DISTEUCT SCHOOL AND SGHCML-HOUSB. 

I 80MGTIIIS8 fear we Collegians become so stuffed up with ideas of 
our own present self-importance, and of the high rank we hold by 
virtue of having our names enrolled among the dumni of this veitera- 
ble and popular institution, that we allow ourselves to forget the hum- 
ble days in which our little feet were first steadied upon tho lowest 
round of the ladder. We are now bo lost in the contemplatioB of oni 
swelling conseqnence, that we never think of inquiring 

" Upon what meat hu Ibia our C««ai fed. 
That he ii grows n grest" 

But it it really a bad thing when the millionaire ntterly forgets thst 
he once stood in bis poor father's shoes, literally, for his father made 
them — when the potent magistrate has ng recollection of the time in 
which his youthful ambition was completely satisfed with sovereign 
sway over the inhabitants of a poultry-yard — when the splendid mealy- 
winged butterfly of the fashionable, world retains not the least impres- 
aion of his former condition of grub- worm. obscurity. In our opinion, 
it is so less discreditable to the head and shailielnl to the heart of a 
collegiate, BiHXounded with.ClLap«lt,'LibrMieB and ProfeasorB, to at- 
tempt banishing iroia his memory the School-house, Spelling-books 
«ii4 Scl^wbn^tttiB and Scboolms'ins of his juvenile d$ya. -Beliew 
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U, (bne is sot, sfler bU, m fctU » diflhrdpce between dulriet sobool-t 
life »ad coUefnte4^« bs fva m^y at firBt tmagiite. If " the boT !• 
blhet of die nnB," this great CoUen and otltera miut look for ueil 
pueatage in Aejiatiifit school. The- one is the geim, the other i» 
die tree. The scorn becomes in time the wide-spesding osk — the 
ierek tmig SfiroiKs inlO— ^etten home end disrainions ! There toBj 
be fonod.the ssnie chanictMiMioe, the same peculioritieB vnong (Iw 
pupils, vhi«h floivisb hen or anywhere else in the province of school 
Jm. The boy, indeed, thiows off his pepper-and^alt iacket and little 
Su cap and lesoliitely dives into a long-tailed coat and monots a low- 
enng bearet ; b«t his pencnal babita sod tiaile of mind remain as un- 
riUnable as the spots of the leopud. You see that quiet juTeuile witb 
sober IkAl and eyebrow already comjveesed witb careful study r — 1>9 
is called out to recite, and yen see he takes tbe head of the clut, and 
no one'caa be fonnd to spell him down — that's the future Valedictorisil 
or SalntBtarias. . He is praised and thbn^t to be wtmdets by aU the 
(chori in Dainanlle—he is envied and ndicoled by turns anwag all 
the students of -~ — CoUeEe; There— xote that curious thing of- a 
feUnw behind tbe beocb— i-he is slyly drawing his treaaores from hia 
trowseis' pocket and showing them tn his 'eampanion, with (we eye all 
the while seduloudy watchingdie rneeter ;— what a store ! three fisb* 
hooks, a knife-blade Stock into the end of a stick, a marUe,- a ball, w 
aider whi«tk, and a piece of ehaJk ! if* at CoU^e is the best foot- 
ball kicker in hie Claas and (he best rotter — ha keeps a violin in hJa 
room sad practices with the pistol Saturday aHunooas, and slowed 
aWaymmewherevnhispereon are, perhaps, a very latige knife, a box of 
rnaKhei and a tm-ksertvy. Why does ihaB sly rogoe allow that fellow 
behind him to be looking over his bodt and continually disturbing him 
by whispering in his ear 1 He knows what he is up to— he know* 
ttat two heads, erea in'getting a lesson, are better than one, and th«t 
to take cDuneel is hoeorable to most pe(^le, and absolutely indispen* 
ttUe to sanae. - Besides, his love tif tesming is snch that he is not 
ashamed te be taught by any eoe wha is cap^le of instruoting, ^ndi 
ft must be confjeseed, he rarely finds one diaqualified for the task. 
This DO* ia College is-^ra— well 1 tUnk you and I, dear reader, can 
teU who he is ; perhaps he reotus and sleeps with ua, bo it would be 
penomL to deeetibe him at length. But behold bowstudieus thst Ion* 
craatare-in the corner ia, when the teacher's eye is upon him, whea 
lie recila0,-how he faies ts quibble over a mistake — afler reading and 
felling, yev see him rwnoing to the teacher to ask some useless quea- 
tton^— biB fellows shun him, as a lad i^ no spirit, but what oares he if 
^ gets Jtia teacher's favor ! Can there be any one of this stamp ia 
Oollegs I " Oh, no, no, of courae not, by no means !" 

8nt in ob» respect there may be thought te be a wide diSerence ^>• 
hate, it may be said, we are divided into distinct clBsses which aev<^ 
sUy maintain a sMt ef isolstion in regard to the rest ; but in your ww- 
thy «B&<«atiur« dmre is Bothieg ef the kind— you Breall an eqpal and 
ttndistingvi^d ndrfile. Not so ; dte division into classes may not be 
coodudad OB thasiOM |n:incii|ile, yet tbe diatiBctiintismade,-aiid the 
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eb»M sctMlly jOMt a> welMadnvd asd andlarad as the gnteioas 

of rank in die 11*77, or tba iav«icnUe suteaof HiadeMu. Iifanr old 
scboot-bonra tliwt weie four towa of benches commcacing n««r tha 
atof e, and " riaing oae above aaolber," aa Milmaii, I believe it i», des- 
cribes the aeaU of the great amfduihexba at Rome. Oa Uie fint of 
tfaeae vere placed the very amallest orchias of bodi gexes— the A-B- 
C-aiiaaa of the ioBtitutioD. It does not occur to na at tljis time that 
any elaaa in College exactly eoneaponda to these humble peraoaagBa. 
Back of theae aat, with all the dignity wbdeh the aecottd year in GoI> 
lef» can bestow, thoae who were — not the br^;bler and more adnne«d 
in atudy— but one head higher, corpoieaJly, yet capable of toncdiing the 
Ami with di«ir iaet. The |hi*d aeat waa Mod by thoae of still higher 
tta»ding ; while apon the conspicnoua, envied " back seats," n Olyra* 
aiau inaependeace, reposed the latgest soholara, Seoiwaof die schocft 
by virtue of h(^Dg their heads bigherthan «U others^ It is tru»^tbey 
night be the greatest doBoea in school, and hsTo leas rwd knowdedge 
dBui aorae in every seal below Ihem ; bnt here, of coone, AeiB ean ha 
mo analogy. In fact, wa would not be understood aa daiming a pto- 
eiae reaamblaace in any point. ThuB, in this raM^r of eiaasea, while 
to advance in our achoot-bpuse from a lower aeat to t, hi^er, before 
natare haa added the aecessary quthficKioo, is as imposeible aa for a 
lanioi of two saontiis' standing to become at cnce a .Senior ; yet, in 
Odtege, -you«an — and without extra efliirt—^oc&tM a class; but in 
ibe district school, such a re^grade M«p is oerer known. We shall 
iiot presnme to declare, in view of the fact, wfaicfa ayetem is defeotive. 
In regard to peculiarities of thinking and what may be a^ied the 
■tate of poUic sentiment in the two inatitutions ibeie is, assuredly, ft 
very striking similarity. There is ia the menlbera of both the aame 
taiailiug seif-Telionce, the same ganemus disregard of remote conee- 
qneocea, which older persons stigmatize under the name of recklasa* 
neaf — there is the same comfortable self-respect and readiaeas tv de- 
elara one's opiaiona aad topersist in them, wbit;h the prejudiced rashly 
aiyle imparttiue. But the standard of mortdity which gaverna dieii 
conduct tovyards ibeir teachers, we hope, afiorda something of a oon* 
tiaat, We confess il, in the district school, the great bo^ of pnpils 
are far lao apt, in their dealing with ineliucuirs, to j^ce prsbaUa sUc- 
esBS altogeUker above juBttce and ri^t. Thus the questioBa,." Shall 
I get found oat V " Will he have any aospicioB if 1 uA\ him so and 
so!" " Will Ibft flogging, afler all, be worth mindiag T" <' Bat weidd 
il not be a good jeke, by a little contriviag, to gM it tnnaferred ftsm 
ny back to Sam's 01 John's, just for Ibe' fan erf it V' — ate mooh oAeaer 
inatinKed tbsn " Ami completely justified in doingthiaorthat ?" ' We 
hope, as we have said, there is nothing similar to this in onr collegiate 
institutions ; but «s w« hare meditated upon this point but very iMtle, 
ud hare made no ezteosive inquiiies, we- cannot reaUy say whether 
aome jingle instance may not be found, which mi^t jteth Lik&afeeUa 
dsmper upon oiir innocent hopes. But in one respect, tt must be ad* 
nutted, we think, they are much alike, although they may widely di^' 
far as to the conecttwas of their . conetnaioiu . Aey both assBine to 
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pus rigorMis -indgiiWBt vpw ihs qatirfieationB and coadnct of instrac* 
ton. If ikey otd been [^ced at the head of affiiirs, things would wA 
go oa jwt ms tfa«y dt> now, Dot by a hmg bIkM — if tMey were sole mui- 
a^nrs, tbey vonlcl lioneslly strive, M lesrt, lo g«t rid of aome nanow 
and abrard notions, wfaicfa, somehow, never fail to possess All teacben* 
beads: TbuS in am distriU scbool, BiH Timpkins, a. whiw headed 
yontli, who is a &ir speoimeif in point, used to maintain, if a fellov 
vbisperad easy, ho conido't see -what Oiere was to raise s ftiss about; 
and if anolher fiOo* — " iw for instance," be would say, for Bill would 
inrtrfnntary cite binuelf in diis sn^MmitioB — didnt happen to get bis 
lesson, ivwas his own loss entirely ; hdido^ hurt the maiter any, and 
he had no bneioees to meddle in the matter j-^-^' if I do any&ing, snp- 
3M>se it is a letlle oM of the way, it's terrible small business to go and 
tell OUT foltts abont it ; 'no inUirference in domestic relations,' is my 
motto." In regard' to proposing definite alterations, though, Bill was 
nearly as silent as die fanlt-finding Mr. Carlyle. He wovld say ia 
general terms, indeed, that, in case of being eletated to the teacbert 
position, heivovild be more liberal-minded and have more cooAdencS 
in the hmor of genUemen ; but being urged more closely, be itonld 
often give a mdioious shake of the head and tow he Would do one 
thmg, he wonld have a Saturday aftemoSn every single day ! Bin 
hnd a great many Mymptitbims in om distriot school. BiH afler' 
wards went to College and proved to be the most popular man in bis 
Class, though, we are sbrry to say, we sbonld Judge from bis letters 
that he never entirely lid Umself of bis (M notions. 

We trast, dear reader, yon will pardon as if we here close Ais 
branch of oir inqiiity. We have pointed out, as we think you must 
adtnit, many points of resNnblance where a hasty ^nce would delect 
nothing but Uie widest contrast and total unlikeness. We have said 
si^cient to set your curiosity upon the track, and We commend the 
thelne to yo^r attention as one nottmly curions bntpossiUy suggestive 
of many practice hints and much real benefit. 

It is with ibe most delicate and tremUing heshatifln, that, leaving 
for n ofcment the consideration 'of pupils, we pass to a notice 6f in^ 
nimotors, l^is, in truth, we sboOld never take upon uB to do, did not 
iba jmspect of now presenting a contrast, mode more agreeable Id 
(mr present position as pupils, ^ban any points of resemblance we bare 
y>et found inthe two branchesof our subject, £11 as with the liveliest 
anticifAtions. It oannot be doubted that, while the character of atu- 
deMa, in iis principal traits, is about the asms aH over the laud, wA 
may- detect a wide diranity in the natttre and worth of teachers.' 
There is sifch a vast inertia, ao to spe^, in the student mass, that, in 
order t* give it a riight degree of improvement, the inaunctor roust 
posMM a veryrire eombiBBtioB of exoellsot qnalities. In fact, we 
ar»aiAoattsnipt«d'ta suggest, that &e elevation of a given body of 
popib is as the- sqnare of that of the teacher. Now we think we 
UTO givendvs idea, all along, that tboogh the atndent in College and 
th« Madent is the distriat sehod have the same faults, yet in tlw case 
of th» ffliaurdMn £nhs wn mucksoflened^ or at Isast^ in appearance, 
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mn math Im Mpvlun. Yoa cttolk the ufaniM, (bam, j& ngud to 
tmcbflri. 

Bsi l«t us loc^ at » fact or two. Corporeal pumduaeat, doubtleaa, 
b]r the inipr«Bsion> it made apon m vhile we were young wd l«wter, 
u wall as its conneciioi] with dubj tooching, nky, Btrikiag incid«itS| 
In OUT old district school, fim suggeito ttaalf u a teat or compariscm, 
Aod how much superior aredit is doe to the college officer ! In the 
district school. Tor the moat trifling tkuk, " jou'il tateh it," aa the un- 
deitaker'a boy told poor Oliver Twist, wiUi ihe noat sominuy ven- 
geance. Whack! whaclc! one,— two,— thrae.—^U, peibapa, whack 
No. 10 girea the finiahiag Btrolie with wtabated vigoi. But in College, 
a brother student tnabea a lltde pencil maik, eimfdy w remind him that 
you were abaent ; or the tutor calls you M bia desk, ani pleaaantlf in. 
forms you oT your error, by sayiag tktt he hoe observed such and such 
a trifling circumstance. Or, perhaps, a mild epistle ia aeat to yoar 
parents, wbich, on account of the provoking irregularity of the inaila, 
la more likely than not.to fsil of reaching its destination. Or you ue, 
witbODt ibe least request on yonr port, treUed to some very aalutaty 
and perhaps nectssary adriee, by the bi^est college dignitaiiaa. Pa8B< 
iog from' tbia parental goTemtnent to the discipline of the distnct 
school is much like going- from a qnaker aettlemeat to Turkey or Al- 
giers — from cirilized to the most barbarsus society. Well do i recol- 
lect one fierce teacher, who would have made a "love" of ftbaihaw— 
a very " duck" of a pacha. H* waa a man who^ according (o his own 
declaration, understood " jest exactly the trfle science of government.'' 
But the detractors of N^ftoleon have never failed to assert that he did 
not understand the characteriMicB of hit age — that instead of bringing 
intelligence and moral power to bear upon dte government of hia con- 
qnesta, he relied entirely upon foice and the fear of punishment, aa 
Alexander and Cnear had dene before hin. The same objection 
could be applied with equal power to Mr. Philip Watkiiw. None of 
your " sentimentalities" and " mora] euaaions" for hitn. He com- 
menced his administration with the anaouncemenit " Wdl, neow y'aee, 
order ia Heaven's Jku law, and I gueae it's the olamal law, tew." 
No leaa than fifteen were flogged the first forenoon ; not indiaorimi- 
nately and in a haphazard style, but the occupant* of the first raw of 
■eats were taken up with the moat delightful reguiarinr. The neoond 
seats, in the aftemooo, were duly honored with bia cdiastiBing ■appnv- 
bation. Thus the vorit went gaily on. Ob Mondays, eapecially, he 
waa fond of what he called "tbotough wnk," via: hitting ^veiy 
one who came handiest a btace of hearty knocks. ' Soon be b^gan In 
try his inventive gcaiius on new nndea of pnishineDt, and ba met 
with triomphant suceeas ; iw every blander added lo ,his niock of 
knowledge, and aflbrded more asieni^iag reeulta than his beat laid 
plana ; juet as in dia exhibitionof flrd-trorkj, the grenteet blunder often 
gives the grealeat delight to the spectators. Thar* is no denyii^ thai 
order was as completely eatabliahed in oar eld school-Jwiise a» it was, 
by Burke's description, on the plama of the Camatic after tb* wrath of 
Mebwnet Ah bad paaaed over thaah Bat what wan ti»fiikes iMuli* 
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or this pedagogue tyrmaj 1 AIu ! M this £staat day I mv« loek 
back 10 that p«riod but wMi > ahndder, with lamentaifons and hot, bit- 
ter CDAes. L«t Mr. Philip Wulrins pws wholly fiom tny mind. 
It Ib true, I have swotb to ^y faim back some portion of his gea- 
enNiB loans, when I become a man ; but I hope we shall nerer meet 
again. 

Dear reader, we had hoped to have prosecuted this inquiry a litde 
fhrtheT. ' We had hoped to give you- some speoimeBs of wit in which 
our district achool-teiKhers frequently indulge, bnt which things, you 
know, are entirely cut of Alt province of the Faculty. Just thiak how 
a pun from a Professor, or a- joke from a Tutor, would sound ! Wo 
are reallr sorry thai we have not space to gire you the abovemen- 
tioned Witticnms. They are so funny, bo euU, we know yoti would 
relish them vastly. Teachers' wit !-^why what is there equal to it 1 
Who ever knew a bad joke from steadier^ Yon can't htlp laughing. 
There can be no design about the matter; no sooner ia the ludicrous 
idea half ovt the teacher's lips, diaa the whole school simultaneously 
explodes into laughter, with " spontaneous, native power," as Daniel 
Webster saya of eloquence. But we must pause. But we do it with 
the hope that we shsll be encouraged to give you, at some fulurs time, 
some little incidents of onr achool*boy days, .which, indeed, we had 
intended to do in the present attempt, had not onr bump of comparison 
so fataily misled' «>. 



FLY-FISHING. 



Gentle Readers, ye have not yet, I ween,, forgotten attdiat we read 
together in our school-boy days, and least of all the scene in Luoian's 
dialogues which we are about to transfer to our own pages. It is on 
the river Styx. Old Charon is seated in his skiff, waiting to convey 
departed souls " fit (Mtxapcov JofMue" — the happy hnnting grounds. Me- 
nippns, found fanltleBB, is seated tranquilly in the stern — BOon there 
come trooping to the bank a bend of released spirits, all eager to pay 
their obolus and reach the opposite shore. But they bring with them 
many of the btirdens and superflnitiea of life, which ill suit the flimsy 
boat, and as illy accord with that state which they are about to enjoji. 
These must all be removed ; and under the saw and axe of Menippus 
quickly disappear the beard of the dandy, the pride of the self-impor- 
tant, the impudence of the quack, and the loquacity of the demagogne. 
Reader, so must you be changed — or no Elysium ! 

Long ago, gentle readers, when, as boys, we were wont to whip (o 
the death the streams around the " City of Elms ;" and from where the 
Foxon wound its way through the rich meadow-land', the Cermet stream 
rippled more joyously o'er its pebbled bottom, and opened more treely 
into the wide-spread pool, the Mnddy Brook morurared gnuly beneaui 
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tbe slwda of the duk-gieeo bMiilo«k* ; ud from wher» the maay 
■iieamleta th« du»e in tbe *QBl)gbt tbroagh th^ woods, rocks, and 
nwMlawi, for niilee £aaai — tbe Derby, Uie Honeypot, the Milford — 
aye, and among Grotoii voods and New Loudoa baugba ; in th« 
branche> bf the HouBafamic, in the rocky and beauiiful Hammonaaset, 
and ia ihe bums that gurgle tbeir last breath into the waters ef Con- 
neciicot'i great channel— -when from all these we have turned om 
homeward way, hetry laden with noble spoil and with osr " cieel" 
graced by tbe captured monarcba of the flood — then bare we thought 
s*er tbe events of the day, and then have we found, that our pleasure 
and our ancceas rested in this, that long ere we bad reached uiU spot 
where we loved to throw the first line, all the feelings common to towB 
and college had left us, and we began tbe day with a bedy freah and 
sOtmg, a mind pmre, aiid alive to every impTBssion which might await 
us Irom Nature. As we trudged along tbroagh the skirts of the town, 
we could feel Greek and Latin, Algebra uid Euclid, gradually slipping 
down oar pants and out tbe boots, accompanied by a whole host of pet- 
ty feelings and trivial cares, that had kept bothering aqd confusing qui 
hrain for a weak or two past, and we would spring forward with a 
lighter step and a more joyous hesrt ; sometimes, iadeedj when the 
line was thrown, the cunning " speckled one" would dart away, or 
«wie poor, ill-fed minnow red-fin would answer to our vigorous tug and 
fly like a scared meteor through the air : we would think of this and 
wonder, as towards dusk we encased our rod and turned homewards — 
think and wonder ! until memory recalled aame Greek root or alge- 
braic sign stillremaiDiogin our boots. And soroeumes too we were woSt 
to try lo forget a little speck of malice, which, in its vain aiiempt to 
escape, bad passed from heart to hand, from hand to rod, from rod to 
line, and from line rested upon the very point of the hook — the little 
black spot had corrupted the worm, and the delicate senses of tbe trout 
had recoiled in disgust. 

So much for an introduction. Such a preface was as necessary to 
OUT piece, as was the purifying process it contains, needful to you, 
genUe reader, ere you could fully enjoy the scenes to which we will, 
in time, introduce you. May, their lights asd shades be as pleasing to 
you in tbe perusaJ as they are grateful to us when now and then, 
in some genial hour, they creep upon the memory. Our skiff was 
only that which bests the name of the old river-god, Hendrick. 
Charlie, our Menippus ; we, as as you may have inferred, Charon and 
our Styx, nought else but the great Hudson, throughout whose length 
we were conveying you and our coUe^ mates, that from its noble 
beuitiea ye mi^ accompany us with a pure .heart, to the blissful re- 
gioBS of fly-fishing. And — begging your pardon for the hop-skip and 
jump, which we will measure over st our leisure — we are now in the 
dialriot of dirty villages, Amsterdam, in tbe valley of the Mohawk. It 
ia not to describe it that we tarry : other scenes call us onward, but 
ere we enter. upon theio, we must see how well fitted we may be to 
enjoy their beauties. Koa the placid bosom of tbe Hudson, amid the 
acenenr of its noble shorea^ where th? hollows and hill-tops of its gen- 
tle undulations are filled with the desceadants of the old forests, or 
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cr0«l«d with noble mutstons ; if bena^ the Ion;; and steep FUiasdaot 
if amid the mystic labryinth of its lacoessioii (rf liver lakes ; a&d 
if, in fine, within the deep glen, shadowed by the magnificent nunw- 
tains of the Point: if nnder all these influences you have net £eh a 
qiirit of beaiity creeping through yon, thrusting oat all the less notds 
thonghts and feelings of civilized life, sad gradually aasimils^ng your 
■ofll to the wild and simple beauties of satiuv ; then come not with 
OS, for you are unfit to tread the paths ef onr Eljrsiiun. But stay, we 
will grant one more chance. Off with diat beaver and swallow tail, 
dieee pants and straps, and corO'CTeators ;— -throw that- valise, clean 
shirts, changes and ^, over the fence and don diis pair of buckskin 
In^aches and leggings, and these bog-troiten and that ^d «oat — it will 
do fiill well though it has seen many a college ei»ee ; tell me now, 
hast thou not changed thy natare with thy clothes, hast dioa not left all 
wlums and conceits in the old suit, and does not thy heart swell big; 
within thee and beat against thy ribs in eagw longings to hie away to 
the forest glade and Uie deep winding river ! 

Look not at me socritictdly. Thou art a tyro, and thy buckskins and 
brass buttons well become thee ; but 1 am an old follower of the nionn* 
tain stream and the wild woodland, and it becomes me not in nuns old 
age to don the grady trappiogs of youth : these old duds havo grows 
to the leg, and this old coat lost its better half by violent divorce amid 
the briar swamps of old Connecticut. Laugh not at these boots ! thbii 
extremities, 'tis true, are white with water-wear ; but they have seen 
better days ■e.ni are good old friends. And altogether, 'lis a form, this 
of ours, grown familiar to the old trees and )ocks, and on other guiso 
they would not look complacently. 

Now then, reader, if yon have really accompanied us thus far through 
all onr introdnctory nonsense, you are truly one of us, for patience is 
die chief of our carding virtues. And there blows the horn. " Stage 
for NorthriUe !" Up with you ! what, inside ? never! up with yon, 
np to the very top, liig^r sl^, on to that pile of untanned hides 1 and 
let your eyes roam with your mind, in the true apirtt of travel, ever the 
whole lxn«d' country. Crack goes the whip, forward springs the lead- 
er, and, with one nnited and tremendous efbrt, the three start the fat la- 
dy and six cfaildreii vrithin, the three fishing laddies on t*^, and the 
bockskined cbuaoter at out side. The village is passed — the hiU 
crested — yonder lies the long and broad valley of the Mowhawk in sU 
the glorious colors that the rising san can impart, and we are off for 
Pizeko. For twenty-five miles there is little to interesL At staninc 
a few hnrried glimpses of the Mohawk ; socm the noted shooting 
ground of the Fish-house ; then the sluggish current of a deep liver, 
rendered interesting -to us by the lively and pathetic exctamations of 
the old lady beneath, who, now returning to the scenes of her child- 
hood, in utter forgetfnliiess of all beside, shoots the name of every un- 
fortunate child, horse, cow and sheep which had lost its life in the dao- 
gerouB eddies. Some grassy green bank catches her eye, and right 
joyously the good old dame points to the spot, and, with the wanton 
gaiety of youth returned, tells to her grand-children the tale of many a 
wild tomp BdoH its smooth siKface, and many a joyous hour spent be- 
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Math Iboae old ch«>tnnU.— " A truce to your nooaoiue !" aays the buck' 
•kiofied tyro at our side, til impatient to wet hU untried boots, and 
throw for the first time the ]tmg and gracefully Bireamiag fly-Uae, " we 
■faeuld now be ia Nortfa*ille." '^ And bo we are, for here's the UtUe 
viUage, and yonder's Squire Smith's." Whoa ! — down irith you, tarn- 
Ue off and relieve the old lady from the mortal terror of a crushed boo- 
net, caused by those brass-buttoned leggings and iron-pegged boots of 
yours danfiling for the last four hours in at the stage window ! Off 
with you and pass the good word for supper. Here we are, ladies aad 
all. But what's the matter, Charlie, what the d — ) are aS those womea 
lo4riUDg at your eyes for ? "A cinder from that cursed Buffalo ei^ 
gine 1" " Heavens, what wonld I give for one, were two auch beauti- 
ful extractors as the eyes of that rosy-cheeked girl to be the remedy — 
ah ! you rascal, you're risking the other peeper, as the deacon said." 
" Well, Captain Smith, what are the cbaocea of .going on in the mont' 
ing?" "None!" "Noetagot" "No." " Have yeu anything ? sad- 
dle-horsei, carriages V " No." " When wiil there be a chance V 
" Mail wagon once a week — started this morning !" replied our host 
with his wonted brevity '/ Well, Charlie, I see no hope for not footing 
the remaining thirty-fire miles. Turn in and rest yoursdf." 

Well, gentle reader, while Charlie was snoring and you wore stand- 
inc by OUT side, in imagination, a stray chance came ratding past. 
** Ship ahoy !" was our hail from the window—" where tmood f 
" Eight miiea into the interior," was ihe reply. " Heave to ! and take 
US aboard," and in half an hour we were astride of the oddest craft 
that you can imagine, "there it is in the road there — a pair of small 
wheels, over yonder a pair of big ones. Oh 1 yea, they are connected ; 
don't you see that long rough plank between them 1 — a Russian dtosky 
a l» Pittko ! Two nags stand in harness before it, but their inmedi- 
ate connection with the drusky is rather obscure ; one white, the other 
bay ; one tall, the other low ; the one bobbed, the other tailed as luxo- 
rianllyas in ihe fnsky days of filly-hood ; ihey are in truth an ill- 
matched pair in all except one great essential, an equal development of 
bone and muscle. Now fasten your gaze upon " Whip," as seiiioe 
the reins and stepping proudly on to the box, he asks, " are ye aH 
ready V See the gleatn of pride that lighta his eye, as thrown across 
his ahoulder it rests upon his personal property, omameiued first by a 
carpet-bag strapped to the long planL, then in order by Charley and my- 
self, each on his own end of a shortei, placed see-saw over the longer 
board, and last of all by a trunk behind na. One glance over our shoul- 
der — the hinder wheels seem inclined to continue their relationahip. 
" All right !'' cries the ostler. " All right !" shouts the phleginatie cap- 
tain with astounding energy. " All right!" growls Jehu, as with one 
foot braced against each nag's rump he strains a mighty effort to bai^ 
the Bucsphali from the oat trough. A stroke from the whip sends ihem 
tearing past the fence corner and madly up the hill. 

Our driver was a jolly son of Erin, and the rough seat soon be- 
came easy under ihe pleasant ou^tourings of his native humor and his 
" quare remarks on ^ kintry." His " coaxing waya," seconded by 
a ringing musical laugh, quickly reached onr porse-sthngs, and. won 
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both OS a bargain to cany ub throngb (o Pizeko. The first eigbt 
miles liad paBsed alnost impercepdblf, when we found onrselvea on 
the banks of. a bioad liver. On the opposite side stood the bouse of 
OUT driveT, the door of which, on our coming ua sight, was thrown 
open, and a boy, followed by bia mother with a child in her arms, 
kui/ied from it, to a boU at the water's edge. Poor Pat saw that 
tomething was wrong, and hastened down dte bank to meet his son, 
nba was now pulling across the stream as if life and death depended 
ea his little exertions. The poor fellow's worst fears were verified ; 
his yoimgest had strayed from home and bad been lost in the woods 
for the last day and night. As it was now nearly dark, and Pat had 
given up all hopes of finding bim that evening, be sent his son with 
na six miles further, to bis brother's. He promised to be with ns 
early in the morning, were his son found ; if not, we were to return at 
the earliest poesible moment, with his brother and all the inhabitants 
in that direction. We left the poor fellow in great anxiety, and 
reached our lodging-place late in the evening. 

In the morning our toilet was soon made, and we hastened out to 
the front erf the house. It was not unlike a Spanish scene, amid 
some of their innumerable Sierras. The road, over which projected 
the broad eaves of the hostelry, wound gently along between the for- 
est and the stream. ' A thick mist, resting upon the river, and dimly 
revealing the mountain bases, left the imagination to picture the high 
tBonntains of the Morefia, and a Gnadelquiver gliding along their 
bases. Gradually the curtain of mist rolled up the mountain — as 
fold afler fold disappeared, mountain-top aCler mountain-top, in quick 
succession, came into view, and the river, as the mist roiled away fur- 
ther and further, was revealed more and more, and form«d, as far as 
the eye could reach, a beautiful vista between the successive ranges 
of forest-clothed hills. In truth, it was a glorious scene, and as from 
a murky atmosphere it was revealed, piece by piece, in its full beauty, 
the spot on which we stood appeared not unworthy of its name — Hope 
Centre. It seemed to us atill better called, as we turned from gazing 
upon its scenery, and met Pat,' with his features melting into grins, 
and his eyes, mouth, and motions all brimful of good news. At a 
distance of nearly three hundred miles from home, we very comforta- 
bly received it all as an omen of our good success. 

We are soon on the road again ; Pat is, more than ever, filled with 
his rolicking humor ; now, with a whoop and a crack he hurries us 
past some glimpse of the river — in a moment die sight of water has 
gone like a pleasant dream, and we are winding slowly along throngb 
those little hills and hallows that occur so singularly and so beautifuHy 
in the valley of the Sacondagos, Then for eight miles we wended 
our way through a dense forest where the road itself was the only to- 
ken of civilisatioR. Though the woods were silent and the journey 
monotonous, yet nas it sometimes varied by a glimpse of the lake 
through the trees, and sometimes enlivened by the presence of a half 



dried brook that, with a gentle murmur, was fretting its way through 
the rocks and stones of the road side. We at length emerged from 
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the forest into a fall, broad view of Lake Fleuant, and its ciudel 
lalaad, again to plung^e into the foreats and again to emerge at tke tipper 
md of the lake in the centre of the httle village of the same name. 

This is the great fishing centre of a cotmlry abounding in well filled 
lakes and streams. To determine that, needed but a glance a( tW 
white Bidea of the large hotel. Every availaUa spot wiAin the readi 
of man was covered with chatcoal and pencil sketches of enormous 
trout, on whose bellies were inscribed Qieii respective weights widi 
the name of their illustiious captors. And gentle, contented dsUtler 
in brooklets and old moss-bsnked eddies, it were enough to make yonr 
eyes stand out in wonder and to reveal to your mental vision views of 
a new and wonderous fiahdom. Six, eight, eleven, fifteen and tivev^ 
pounders are hanging in pencilings on every post, but one big fellow of 
thirty pounds fixes the ardent gaze of the amateur and he longs to con- 
quer such another. 



EDITORS' TABLE. 



Tub preMKi ;ear bu been on* of nnusual njortslity amooff aa. Death ku bntlh- 
•d npoD tbe CDUntensncea, and cloaed the droopiD^ eyelids of one sod another of our 
DHmtMr, Mod borne them, fdded in hia antw, into the nlent laod. He bai Imktd an 
•nrf CIm>, and ha< choHn rmm eaob hia victims. They have pMeed Die bouadf 
rie* of thit life, and the ahiaiDg portals of anqthw warld have apea«d to receivotlwa. 
They are gone — frone forever ! 

Wo bad hoped (hat (he remainder of the picMot year would pass away willioqt 
OODipalliag aa to notice Ihe departure of another. Bnl our hopes hire oli heeo vm- 
vailing. Another ans— a friend, & fellolv-itudent, a tmlhw^haa fallen. Hii Gnl 
yaar ia CeUegs bma been euddsnly cut ahort. Death bu OTerahadowsd Ufe wiili bin 
— Night ha* folded Day in iU embrace. It ■ painful to behold the young, irboaii 
heaita are quickened by the golden dreamii of hope, whose paleea are bouodiDg ailta 
joy and gladness, and whose ftitnre ii ODihadoved by the clouds of care whii:)i praat 
upon the mind of mufaood — it it painfnl to lee moh bodding flowers droop and inthei 
and die ! And it h doabty painful to ■•• a yMinjt man, joM panang on the tfandidd 
of the great worid, bonung to engage in the wild contest of life, and breaCbinf to him- 
self Ihe hopes and purpoM* and ums he darei not breathe to maD— to we bim fdl 
beneath Ihe pre«ure of disease, utd alowiy pasa away from ds into auotbw world ! 
It b tadeed paiufbl '. 

Pecaoeally we were naseqaainted withoai fellow-Modeot, of whom we bsvepenitj 
Ihii brief obilnory. To bis clanmateii, with whom he bad been bycoUws regvlalioM 
the most iutimately aeM>cial«I, he had become endeared by many a kind and nobl* 
feeling. They hear the «lrong«t testimony to the modest worth of his demeanor, Ihe 
fenerou* nobieneea of bis obarscter, and the unawerving inlegrily of hia viltnts. 
Absveaii, be lived and died a firm, devoted Cbtiatian. Aa hia aartUy hopes and fn- 
psaea bded sod vaniahed on* by one benaath the pawer of diaeaae, hia hopes of iwavea 
andsweeter joys above grew brighter and teigbter. As eaith faded from hia agbt, 
heaven opened lo received him i ami angels bore him, as we trust, ts a land when 
pain and sorrow an unfelt and anknown. To hia clasamatca, and U aa all, hia pre- 
matma depaitme ii frsaght wiUt solsma waniing. Let as maum bis loss and l aafs ri 
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AltPwetlBgof hiidii— u»t«i,hB]d attar \m deotut, Uw fattawing wiolnlia— ww 
BDonimoDilj adapted : 

WnaKmit, H hatb pfsaasd an All-wtM Providsnee lo nmera b; death a membar of 
Mr Qmi, Jomgra E. H.. Cona, ot HotBton, Teiei ; titarefora, 

Reiolvtd, That we Mneuit; deplor* ttw Icm of one wbo, thong;)) but a thorl linw 
aModated with us, had. by hia pnironn eourteey, thorough KhdHnUiip'iuid manly 
basHng, won one osteem.BDd by hia migoBlion and palieoca dariD|( hi> protractsd 
and acuta inSeriDgf, left behind him a high teatimony of moral worth. 

Ritolved, That we deeply aympethize with hia afflicted parenta and relativea, and 
heBTlily tament the aolema occorrenea (rfjich baa btastcd their hilb r-' "-'- 

Sttelted, That aa a tt^eu of oar rape^ and Bftetkm, we will w 
iDourDiDiF for the oatial period. 



We bag leave to inggeBt to our readera the prnptiety of lakmg a retreating " look 
baok" at that inlsreitiiir period in CoHege bitUirj, valgarly known aa PiUBE>TA-n(Hl 
I)*T. We venture further to aamre them they need hare do troubleaome fean of 
■och a chaDi(e ai befell the wile of Lot, in ooaeequence of anything which may meat 
Ihair vima in the " bill of fare" on that occaaioD. The eierciMa of tfae day went ofi*, 
aa for aa we could aee, with becoming gnata and dignity. Quite a heap of aUdenla, 
dfaaaed ia atanding coUan and other gO'to-mretM-Aii*, found theii way isto tba 
aeata nnocon^ed t^ the «Iiilniti, attended (ao far aa onr mathematical aUtitiea can 
jwim) by nearly the nme number irf the dangblara of Eie, who bad beoB nthned 
up hi Taiiooa quarten, and induced lo bonor the oocaiiai and tfaa atodeiita by their 
praaenca. Of eoorae wc WMethelginoutoScialoapacity— itXal ' '* 

not help mnltariog (« oniaelTea thoae Imea of Bunia : 



7l« ]" Baethoren" of couiaa did their " prettieat" — how pt«lty that prettieat la, 
mpal be eitremely " jubanome" lo any one who, like ounelvea, baa been accuted of 
not knowing "beaua" teq>ec(iog muKC. Certainly there waa a wild and atining melo- 
dy which it haa rarely been our lot to hear, in the manner hi which thoaa Uirilling 
word* wet« anng, 

" Connte. tM ns itill be Klulan, 
SIaii;lii{ In tba Hilli nf Timi ! 



•d and knocked in th 



Oration b; 



_ " aweetneaa, long drawn out," of that extravegatLta to the " Cbapal." How 
It eamo there, or whether it belonged there, ie of coune no bnutKae of oun : but we 
Mxddn'l but wirii it a thonaand lewpwa away, notwilhrtand in g. 
Wo had nearly fergotlaa the whMe oceaaon— aonga, poem*, oralione, women and 
' n woweiaanddeoly fansed, uiaiiliapajnuiilo/jE/tfuiMnt*, withanm- 
^H little pamphlet, entitled, " A Poem by Franklin B. Grist, and tfaa Vsledictn; 

a by Cyprian G. Wehetsr ; pronounced before tho Senior Claw of Yale College, 

July 5, 184a" Now wo are far from being bold or forward, yet we murt iuMal upoa 
onr vMeial rightt, though we do ao with great UDwilliDBiMW' We cannot forbear 
calling np lo attention tho acknowledged trntb, that all Editort hate, and ouort to 
iavt, their ftrquuiU*. Our aonla and pocketa are anppooed (and we acknowledg* 
nb roaa the lofl impeaeluiieut) to be above the filthy lucre of thia world ; and Ibere- 
Irae we affirm the aaid ezaotion of fifteen centa vin'ttM from our editorial ooipa fat tho 
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pwuptilM to be wholly imptwMdcatod ud mqnM. We mart ImM npM o«t 
wronirilM— UM legioa editorial woald ciy alood ■ninit n, if we feiled. 

Well, 1(1 " breoDM be bjipHiee." Wo ere pwftctly wiUlnj te forgira aod tegU 
llwpMt', bat we in notwiUinf tobeneglecWin the btore. An EUilar mtbaot U* 
ptr^nitUtt im a dan|eio«w aaimaL Bewaia of biift— /aiuiM la cenni loieC We 
trsM oar CAlece tnatim will Ibarefcra be praptra^ to gnat at tbeee (>dMaI «(■>■•> 
witboat heaJUflan, wbeaever a Bttinf Becadoii riiall oeoor henaftar — wnii, to in- 
ataace, aa lli« comiag CNnMiwamMit Ctnoait We an fnd a/ wiiri and troat 
that we ihall be amanf Um IlilMMn OB tfaai oeeaitaL Bat to our aalqeet— 

Of the PooB which wa ban iMtrtioMd, we ew aay bat little— «t lewt, bri litUe 
m it! ravor. We were rather deepy, ws caattm, upon the day of it* deUvaiy— eir- 
caatftautcaa bad oocnned to make di id. Aftet Taialy •ttemptfoi; tor fdl fifteen 
minalei to liatan, we perfbnned, (aieonMOOB ty, wbo aaw oa.) ■ nnurUdy ezpwt 
lalnat ; and iborlly afterward, we wen foond in an noaettled atale of mind, pedMui- 
inf an irrefulal ilampedt among the College olma. Now we are bi tnva ebl*0Bf[ 
thu cataatropbe Dpon the author of the poem aforenid ; but we muKi affirm that wa 
have Bonr been afflicled in late manBar, prior to that tiine — ^whetber we bara been 
tbna afflicted rince, we refnin bam eafi'iK' 

The Oration, which k alwaya the lien 0/ lie itnf ob aoeb oceaaiMia, want dt m> 
marka" " " " 

TbeV 



la well that the oloaing act of a collie career (bould be a leason on MMh 
it woald be well if OTery college cIbm ibDiihl leave thia place with a atero 
aanae of the Tain* of priadplea preaing on their minda. • • ■ Altogether, the 
exereiMa paaed (^ with naDBual loceeH. The iadiea, judging IVom tbeir aoiitaa at 
laaat, (in which art we are m adept,) were well pleaasd whh either the litenrj- or 
moaicat or noal exoTMaei goii^ on in their aaricnhu orgaiH, we kmw n ' " ' 
All hail, Bay wa to PreeeatatioM ! They an the Fouith-of-Jnlya, the C 
of college lifk. May they never ceaae '. 

OuiHLVEa — Bnffhr na, deu reader, to make our humble aaliain befani thee, arid 
ta taak thy patience yet a little lougor. We ntodeally crave thy notice, aa we ataad, 
quaking with ftal, io thine auvuat presence. Spare ua, we nay thee, if we haTS 
failed Id our eodeavor to plesae thee ; do not " damn m with famt praise." Ourdran 
ii paiti-coiored, hut wn Imst not ofiennTe in iti variety. Oar " TamiHiBiV will be 
read, we are luenred, with quite aa moch gttite as luual. " La SomnarnhDla" is a 
Btory of thrilling iutereet; it makea one feel "aheery" even to read it. "Oar Old 
Diatricl School and Schoal-House" recallB to our mind many a dreanr of earlier 
dsya, of playmalea loag Bince dead, and of the itetD old pedagogue whose aoat and 
coat we often filled with plus, and whose divers Brgnmeula a potttriort wen tra- 

Siiently brought home to oar cDneciotuneai with becoming cogency and power, in 
loae happy, happy days, when we were — wall, uevet miua 

We thauk the author of the articlB on Tht Utilily tf tU Prrviduial Preat, fti 
the favor which he has already ahown iiB. We trust that it i> but the precunor of 
other and, we are ewured, better efibrt* ; and we furthermore hope that he vnll not 

long remain irtcog. No fear, frieud 

The request of our correspondent fVom Brooklyn will be complied with. Ws ^n- 
gret that any delay hai occurred heretofore, and aball take care to avoid the occnr- 
rence of it in fnture. The fault has oat laJu at bur dooi, but properly lUli upon our 

We are bopiug, dear readen, to find the number of our coDtifhutiss< aa well aa oar 
aubacriplioo list, gradually increaaing. We expect, during the condDg term, to find 
onraeleea half-Soodcd with articlea, as well aa with caab- But codm on, frieMb ! Wa 
premise you to read all failhflilly, 10 publish when we can, and to reject only iriiea 
the iuteteilB of our coninjoD Magazine demand it. Whenever we are >o construned 
to act, the task shall be performed with kind and fHendly feehnp, and with aupieuM 
tenrd to the right performance of the duty to which wa have been ebsaen. 

We regret that we have been unable to ianie the [mtaent number betoe lUi Ma 
day ; baf-4iw iait chomitt pariit*, we do. Vtrtitm aajrintiiM mffianU ! 
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TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAYS. 



S CHARACTER OF PERICLES AS A STATESMAN. 



The age of Pericles has ever and deservedly occupied a command- 
ing rank in history. If we regard only ihe constellation of brilliant 
names with which it is studded, in the various departments of art, lit- 
erature, and philosophy, it may safely challenge comparison with the 
age of Augustus or Elizabeth. But its position acquires a still higher 
dignity, when it is contemplated, also, as the culminating point of 
Athenian ascendency, and of Grecian civilization. Nothing, therefore, 
can be more interesting and useful, either to the scholar or the states- 
man, than to study the characters of the chief actors in that famous 
period ; and of all, not one attracts or deserves greater attention, than 
that of the high-souled statesman, who, in spite of calumny and detrac- 
tioa, bequeathed his name to posterity, ennobled with the proud title 
of OlympiuB. 

The term statesman, is capable of two somewhat different senses. 
In its more narrow meaning, il is applied to the man, who is well 
versed in the science and administration of government ; in the wider 
meaning it signifies the publie man, or the representative of the nation. 
In the former case, the character of the statesman must depend entire- 
ly upon his political measures, as adapted to the exigencies of the 
state ; in the latter, upon all his public conduct, as an expression of 
the ideas and spirit of his nation. In the latter sense, it is usually 
understood, when appliaA to eminent popular leaders in ancient repub- 
lics. For in many of tBem, and at Athens especially, owing partly to 
the imperfect state of political science, partly to the democratic and 
changeable character of its government, the duties of public functiona- 
ries were never very accurately defined, and the statesman was not 
merely the leader in political affairs, but the leader of the nauon in 
every public business, requiring sagacity, address, and decision. To 
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atWmpt to eHtiinate the ch&racter of an Athenian etatesraaa, like Peri- 
cles, b^ taking into view diose of his actions only, which fall UDcler 
the word in its more restricted sense, would, it seems to us, be as 
absurd as it would be ditficult and fruitless. For it would be viewlog 
him in a light in which he never existed; and his character mast inev- 
itabljr appear one-sided and discolored. Thns we are allowed by the 
sense of the word, and required, in order to gain an adequate idea of his 
character as a public man, to view him as the stateaman was in his time, 
not simply the politician, but the popalar leader. 

In this wider sense, especially, the actions of the stateaman are by 
no means arbitrary and independent of his people and age. Great men 
are often conceived of as a kind of demi-gods, who, with little fellow- 
feeliug for mankind, simply by the potent energy of their own geniua, 
u it were drag the world of society from its sUaight-forward conree, 
and force it to move in s|diere8 of their own creation. But could the 
stem Lycnrgus have fettered with bis iron code the restless Atheni- 
ans \ or the Divine Numa have curbed by his stringent morality the 
licentious age of the Gnsars 1 Surely the individual, however pow- 
erful hisgenms — however daring his ambitions-can never so triumph- 
antly ride over the necks of humanity. That was a just and honest 
remark of Napoleon, after his downfall, " it was the Spirit of the Age 
that dethroned me." And of all great men, the statesman, ioslead of 
the oracle, dictating to his nation, is preeminently the man who ex- 
presses in his actions their ideas and sentiments. It has been hap- 
pily said of him, " be scarcely thinks his own thoughts." Not let it 
be inferred, from what we have said, that he is a mere puppet, con- 
trolled by the wires of popidai caprice and passion. If be cannot 
create the spirit of his age, and shape it to his plans at pleasure, he 
con exert upon it a powerful influence. If he cannot resist the popn- 
l&r current, he may, at least, giiide it in the best channels, and to the 
best possible results. The character of the statesman must therefore 
be judged both by the degree and manner in which he realizes the 
leading ideas of his nation and age. 

But in order to do this efiectually, he must first comprehend clearly 
these great ideas in his own mind — must feel them intensely in his 
own heart. He cannot meet the demands of his age without fully en- 
tering into and sympathizing with its spirit. He must be emphati- 
cally the Man of To-day in all his thoughts and feelings — not clinging 
too tenaciously U> antiquated notions, nor yielding too easily to para- 
dox and innovation. And with this knowledge of and sympathy wi^ 
the spirit of bis nation, he must possess the master-mind lo grasp and 
wield it with advantage and effect. He must feel a kind of inspiration 
within, goading him on to work out his deslfly — to give it expansion 
and substantial results. He thus becomes, as it were, the heart of the 
nation — gathering within himself its comparatively inert and ineffi- 
cient streams of thought and feeling, and then nrging them back willi 
fresh force and vitality, to renew and invigorate its system. 

On the whole, then, the statesman's character consists in his dispo- 
sition and ability to comprehend and satisfy the demands of his nation 
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md age ; and th« knowledge of this^cbaracter miut be obtainod by 
an exuniuatioD of bia public life and ptdicy. To discover bow fu 
His WM ibe cboractsr of Pericles, we ebBll examine bia 'public life 
ind aeticMis, — and under tbe two beads of his dameitie md foreign 

In bis domestic policy, bis measnies for increuing the pditical 
power of the people, aa they were (he inatrumenia by which he rose 
to authority, naturally, first claim our attention. From their eaiUeit 
history, the Athenians hod been diatinguished IVom many of their 
neigbbora by their liberal and democratical apirit. From the time of 
Solon especially, the popular party bad rapidly gained ground, and at 
difieient times wrung bom the aristocracy many important conces- 
sions. These snccesses, an far from damping tbeir ardor, only atim- 
ulated them to renewed efforts ; and when £e Persian contests bod 
revealed to them tbeir strength, and increased their activi^, their 
Toice assumed a bolder and more imperious tone. Yet powerful and 
enterprising as tbey felt themselTSS, it was not without some appre- 
hension that, soon afler, they saw the leader of the aristocracy— -the 
able Cimon, rising to pUce and power. Tbey felt an intense desire 
to throw off all restrictions, and give free scope to their impetuous 
character ; and they anxiously cast about them in seuch of a man, 
willing and competent lo understand and realize their ideas and spirit. 
Such an one tbey found in the person of Pericles. This great man, 
early conscious of the wide grasp and energy of bis genius, bad ex- 
pitnded and enriched it under the teachings of the best masters i and, 
especially, by the study of the sublime doctrines of that bold thinker, 
Anaxagoras. Gifled with a strong native eloquence, he bad improved 
it by every means in his power ; and though none of bis speeches are 
preserved, yet the adroitness and success with which be swayed 
those lumulluous popular assemblies, assure us it must have been 
wonderfully cogent and impassioned ; and a delighted listener, Thucy- 
dides, directly testified to its loftiness and efficacy in enforcing con- 
viction. Adding to his abilities and eloquence, moreover, aa ardent 
sympathy with the popular party, they eagerly sought in him a leader 
»nd representative. 

We are well aware that It is common to ascribe his espousal of the 
democratic cause to motives of mere ambition, but we see little reason 
lor thus degrading his character, £ven if we suppose his real senti- 
ments to have leaned towards the aristocratic policy, be was too saga- 
cious not to perceive that its narrow and rigorous spirit bad been sup- 
planted by more enlarged and liberal views ; and too politic to try lo 
fetter his nation with restrictions at war with their manifest senti- 
meniB. But the enthusiastic earnestness with which he embraced the 
popular aide, and the hearty attachment he ever exhibited to its inier- 
CKts, discountenance any such supposition. And if the policy which 
^e general spirit of his people demanded, enabled him at the same 
time to ingratiate himself into popular fovor, why should he be stigma- 
tized as an unprincipled demagogue ? His popularity was not like that 
ofaCleon, filched 1^ catering to the passions of the rabble, but earned 
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bjr exalting bis country mi canntrymeD. The former may be gained 
by the chance triumpb of aome bliad fool'hardy ezploit-i-the latter, only 
by the sure success of a sharp-sighted, deliberate policy. I'he one is 
the popularity of the demagogue, who gratifies Uie momentary cap- 
rices — the other, that of the statesman who embodies id action the 
leading ideas of his nation. 

It would be impossible for ns, within onr limits, to examine closely 
all the popular measures of Pericles. Instead of cursorily glancing st 
them all, we prefer therefore to give particular attention to one or two 
of the most important. The Court of the Areopagus had long been 
the bulwark of the oligarchy against popular encroachments. Thoagh 
stripped of much of its pristine strength, the penetrating eye of Peri- 
cles saw that it might, st some critical juncture, be turned into an 
engine to thwart hie plans, and perchance accomplish his own de- 
abvction. He determined on its downfall, or what was the same in 
effect, the transfer of its highest prerogatives to the popular tribunsls. 
A less keen observer of the times would scarcely have hazarded so 
bold aproject. The institution was one sanctioned by remote antiquity, 
and encircled with many endearing and hallowed associations. It 
was invested with peculiar dignity and sacredness by its connection 
with their early myths, and with many mysterious religious rites. 
And as it was the last remaining strong-hold of the aristocracy, he 
could not but expect a defense as obstinate as their cause was des- 
perate. And in fact, they snmmoned all their energies to meet the 
crisis. They poured forth their wealth ungrudgingly, and the elo- 
quence of Cimon backed its influence by powerful appeals to the peo- 
ple's reverence for uicestors, and love for the glory of the past. Eschy- 
lus, also, in one of his grandest tragedies, thundered his terrible 
denunciations of Divine Wrath against the innovation, as a high-hsnded 
sacrilege. But f'ericles had not ventured so bold an attempt without 
coolly counting all the chances, and he played his part in the game 
with admirable tact and unflinching decision. His own consummate 
sbilities, however, would have availed him little, had not the spirit of 
the people sustained him. But he had foreseen that their thirst for 
political power would be stronger than their reverence for established 
us^es. His foresight was not fallacious ; in spite of all this formidable 
opposition, the venerable Areopagus fell, and withit all the hopes of the 
aristocracy. Cimon was soon driven into banishment ; his saccess- 
or, Thucydides, shortly after shared the same fate ; and the voice of 
Pericles became the law of Athens, for th6 voice of Peric^ea was the 
voice of the democracy ! 

The manner in which be employed the finances of Athens in his 
'domestic policy, shows him to equal advantage as the true statesman. 
Early in bis career, he gratified the popular tastes by pnUic shows and 
entertainments, and especially by providing out of the public Ireassry 
for the gratuitous admission of the poorer citizens to theatrical exbibi- 
uons. For this measure be has been violently assailed, with, the 
charge of corrupting the morale of the citizens, and making them a set 
of idle pleasure-takers. But surely it was not Pericles that created in 
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dM Athenian mind that quenchlesB thirst for norelty and excitement, 
-which theatrical amusements were designed to gratify- This thirat 
was engendered by tbeir own viTscious and entfausiastic tempera- 
ment ; and had not Pericles gratified it as he did, they would undoubt- 
edly have sought its indulgence in some more mischierous manner. 
It ia creditable to hie shrewdness and wisdom, that he understood the 
popular wants so readily, and gratified them in a manner so noble. 
For what could more invigorate and ennoble the Athenian mind than 
to contemplate the shadowy and tenible creations at Eschylus, or to 
■ytnpathite with the life-like and affecting characters of Sophocles 
and Euripides ? To what advantage do these amusements appear, 
-when compared with the brutal shows of the Roman Circus — shows of 
the encounter of wild beaats, and the death-struggle of gladiators t 
And if the stage was afterwards turned, by corrupt and designing man, 
into a citadel whence calumny could burl its foul aspersions, and 
obscenity its scurrilous and ribald jests with impunity, we see no rea- 
son why Pericles should be burdened with the censure. If a great 
measure of public good was perverted to unholy ends, the odium ought 
to rest upon the authors of such perversion. Other ways in which he 
employed the public money have been carped at, with as little reason, 
not because in themselves, or at the time, impolitic and injurious, bnt 
because al^rwards perverted to pernicious consequences. 

But the object for which a large part of the treasures of Athens was 
appropriated — the construction of the public works — few have been 
found to condemn. These eloquent monuments of Athenian greatness 
still live to declare, not simply the exquisite tasie, but also the liberal 
public spirit of their great projector. The adornment of the city, and 
the cultivation of a refined public taste, though undoubtedly objects, 
were not, we imagine, the cAie/" object for which they were designed. 
They seem to ns, rather, to be the embodiment of a well-known principle 
in the nature of man. All human energy labors not only to develop, 
but to perpetuate itself — to leave some memorial, that shall tell to 
future ages of its character and excellence. Thus even the degraded 
masses of old Egypt could not brook oblivion ; and their gigantic pyr- 
amids across the gap of centuries spealrto us their spirit still. And in 
proportion to the activity and enthusiasm of Athenian genius, was the 
intensity of their yearning for something thai should outlive the havoc 
of Time. Their greatness io the present could not content them ; like 
all great souls, they thirsted for remembrance in the Unknown Future. 
The keen discernment of Pericles easily interpreted the popular long- 
ing ; and he determined to embody tbeir fiery character in memorials 
as costly and magnificent as his own administration was glorious. 
The wealth pouringinto Athens from every quarter supplied him with the 
ample resources, and the brilliant and versatile genius of her sons fur- 
nished the inspiration and masterly skill necessary to achieve his 
design. How far his efforts for this grand object were crowned with 
success, it is scarcely necessary to slate. For two thousand years 
those masterpieces of art, produced under the auspices of Pericles, have 
lived to tell the energy of genius of that great Athenian Demos, and 
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Uuir gnndeur of canceptiou, and finiah of «xeinitian, fau iMrerbeeii 
mrpasMd. Th« en of the uust siiU sparktea, and hia sool dilatea 
w'ah rapturons eDthnBium, aa he contemplaWa evea their niina ; and 
the moat unima^natiTe can be kindled into unnanal fervor, at a des- 
criptioB of the coloaaal image of Minerva, or the unrivaled afdendors 
of the Parthenon. Thna thiongh the public spirit and foteai^ht of 
Peridea, 

"TfaoTCdeKd, but KeptrBdMiTei«[giMi,«tttldonile 
Oar ipiriU fram their dids." 

But we muat pass to the conaideration of the policy of Peridea abroad ; 
and here we shall find the same penetration, and jndicioue foresight, 
displayed in auiting his measurea to the exigencies of his nation and 
time. It wilt be necessary to glance hastily at the condition of Grecian 
affairs, when be came upon the stage. 

Before the Persian wars, Sparta held an almost undisputed suprem- 
acy over the Grecian States. The deteiminod valor of her warriors, 
and the strong sympathies of the aristocracy, in every other state, widi 
her deep-rooted hostility to free institutions, had conspired to render 
her influence everywhere predominant. Athens, among the rest, was 
forced to succumb to a restraint she could not shake ofii but the curb 
fretted the turbulent spirit of ber " fierce democracy." They were 
conscious of energies within them that only needed development in or- 
der to exalt Athens to superiority. lo the terrible encounter with Per- 
aia, this development vas obtained. It is true, before this time, Athe- 
nians had not been wanting in heroic enterprise and feats of martial 
daring ; but not till their energies had been tasked to the utmost in 
coping against such fearful odds, waa all their vehement and impas- 
sioned genius fully displayed. From that stem conflict at MaraUion, 
to the crowniDg victory at Mycale, we -can trace the stream of their 
energy rapidly deepening and widening. But this impetuous spirit by 
no meaps subsided, when the occasion of it hafl passed. With fresh 
energy had come 'greater restlessness and desire for expansion. In 
the schemes of Themiatocles this spirit found congenial expression. 
This able man had long watched wi^ pain the Spartan power casting 
its baleful shadow over his country to blight and stunt its growth. His 
heart burned to rid her of this influence, and he conceived the bold 
design of effecting this result, and at the same time of aggrandizing 
Athens by making her mistress of the sea. Her increased energies, 
and her influence over the surrounding states, acquired in delivering 
Greece from the invader, furnished him the means of prosecuting his 
darling project. But in the full tide of success, while the commerca 
of Athens was extending, her colonies multiplying, and she rapidly 
rising to a proud supremacy, be was ostracized, and soon died in ban- 
ishment. 

It was at this juncture, when a dexterous and masterly hand was re- 
quired to consummate the policy of Themistoclea, that Pericles rose 
to the'bigbeai authority. His capacious mind eagerly grasped the 
splendid plans of his predecessor, but he suffered not theii splendor 
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to blind liie jadgment to the difficulties of theii execution. He eatr 
that the citizeDs were diiziled by their nsiaggrsntiiess, and that akeeo 
eye and a stead}' huid were needed to save them ftom rushing head- 
loBg to certain ruin. On the one hand, the remnants of the aristocialiG 
faction, dreading the invincible commonalty, were stimulating them to 
innide Persia, that their strength might be wasted and their attenticm 
diverted from borne afiaira ; while they, on the other hand, puffed up 
with the glory of their martial achievetnenta, talked wildly of the coa- 
qoest of Egypt and Sicily. With these chimerical plana Periclea felt 
no sympuhy, as well for their extravagance as for the neceaaity of 
husbanding the enei^ea of Athena to secure her present acquiuliona. 
He saw how slender was the thread that bound together her allies, 
and how slight a shook Would suffice to shake in pieces the whole fab- 
ric of her greatness. Nor wsa he ignorant that a hoat of enemies 
aiovDd were eyeing this greamesB, and the proud spirit of her democ- 
racy with jealousy and lutred, and would eagerly seize upon agy act 
of indiscretion to crush the one or hutmble the other. Hence the 
preservitien of the greatness and free institntionsof Albemi demaaded 
dtat the rapacioos spirit of conquest should be curbed and her present 
possessions consolidated rather than new ones acquired. Events soon 
warned him of the wisdom of this policy. The revolt in Eubcea, the 
war with the Megaretms, the defeat of Tolmidas in Bcetia, and tha 
sudden irruption of the Spartans into Attica, followed in auch quick 
succession, that all the reaottjces of Athena were called into requisi- 
tion, directed by all the vigilance and ingMtaity of Pericles, to ward 
off the thickening dangers. Under his adroit managemeat, however, 
these trouUea were allayed, and the truce with Sparta left him liee to 
mature his plans for exalting and sBengthening Athens. 

To this end hia efforts abroad were chiefly directed to fusing the 
fragile confederacy, of whieh ^e was leader, iolo one conaoUdated 
emjHre, over which she should be supreme. All the meaenres he 
sdopted io order Ht secure this result cuiaot be determined. His re- 
moving the treasury of the allies from Delos to Athens, hie planting 
colonies in eveiy direction, with warm sympalhies for, and direct de- 
peitdence npcm the mother country, and his expert management of her 
powerful fleet, were undoubtedly some of the raeane of ita accom^ 
{dishment. The Athenian influence was also greatly strengthened by 
his artfully favoring, in every state, the democratic party, which pre- 
ferred the more mild authority of Athens to the severe dominations of 
Sparta. The sobjugation of the revolted Samoa, also, in which he 
dbplayed great political as well as military abilities, exerted a strong 
moral influertce to enforce quiet submission. But whatever the means 
emplt^ed, the complete success of his policy fully answered hia own 
expectations and salounded his enemies. In a very shmt time he en- 
listed a strong party in most of the states in ^ interest of Adiena, 
spread her colonies along the shores of the Euxine and ^gean Seas, 
and forced their most important islandn to acknowledge her suprema- 
cy. He covered the seas with her well-disciplined navy, scoured them 
of pirates, and sent her merchsnUnen to every important conntry. 
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Thns, ander his maaterl^ gnidancB, Athens bec&me the seat of Em- 

frire and the Emporium of Commerce, and ereiy kind of weahh and 
Dxary was pouied into her lap in snpeTflaoua ^tmdance. Such re- 
mits as these naqucstionably bespeak a statesman of consummate ge- 
atns and approred sagacity. " Great results," says Cousin, " neat 
rMults ; all else is naught. The most excellent plans, that conld not 
possibly hare failed, if ithadnotbeen for this or that — all that does not 
terminate in some actual fact, humanity accounts for nothing." And 
why { Because mere intentions do not satisfy a nation's wants; 
their ideas demanded to be realised in great achievements ; and he 
who realizes these ideas in the best manner, is the tnieet representa* 
tive of his people — the greatest Statesman. 

But while binding together the dependencies of Athens in one em- 
pire, he did not forget that Sparta, chagrined at having been foiled by 
nis artful diplomacy in her own aims at sijpTemacy, was watching for 
an occasion to break the treaty. His prescient mind quickly divined 
die sttuggle that was impending. He saw that the genius of the two 
slates was so antagonistic, and their hereditary hatred so embittered by 

5 resent rivalry, that a speedy collision was inevitable. He saw also 
■at the struggle must be as tremendous as the energies of the rivals 
and the issues involved were potent and momentous. Far therefore 
from being lulled inio inactivity by the smooth course of present af- 
&irB, he earnestly set abont preparing Athens for the coming crisis. 
While embellishing the city with the choicest master-pieces of art, he 
did not forget to protect it by strengthening its wklla and fortifications. 
While liberally eipeoding money for pnblic amusemente, he filled the 
treasury with abundant resources for fiiture emei^ncies. While 
streng^ening the Empire of Athens, and extending bet colonies, be 
remembered that her true strength lay in the skill and efficiency of 
her navy, and labored most diligently for its discipline and enlai^e- 
ment. Thus, like the watchful mariner, though the political heavens 
were cloudless, his quick ear caught the mutterings of the distant ihna- 
der, and he skillfully trimmed his vessel of state to weather the tem- 
pest. 

The stmggle with Sparta came as he anticipated, but so ample were 
his prepuations for defense, and so wary and deliberate his policy, 
that during the first campaign Athens bore up manfully and success- 
fully against the formidable forces of her leagued invaders. If the 
Spartan army poured the flood of invasion over the plains of Attica, 
&x Athenian fleet rolled back the tide of ravage and bloodshed over 
the shores of the Peloponnesus. And though, in the second campaign, 
his schemes were baffled by a calamity as unexpected as it was una- 
voidable — the tenible pestilence — yet he did not shrink from duty, nw 
quail before danger in this trying season. Always keen and saga- 
cious, vigilant and energetic, it seems as if 

— " th* daik boon wraog forth a luddsn aa^A 
. That bad lata beddad in hit nluit toaSf— 
A trUMin >U oadnaiat oC" 
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HiB emdnct in those iearlnl soMies nnst Of er ihed an imfkilitig Ini- 
tre around hii charactsr. It effecliHll7 excludes tbe ides of his bflios 
B mere deBiagogse. Hele 1r« know that we see the tme man, ana 
here we see him, the patriotic ittteaman, identifying his fortuneg and 
feelinga with his people, and proving himself, in adversity as well as 
in proBperity, their raitfafiil and efficient leader. While the Spartans 
rarage without, and tbe pla^e ravages within the city, he pDrsnes bis 
plans for tbe pdillc good, steady and unwavering amid the general panic, 
cool tad caiKioos amid the universal agitation, earnestly sympathizing 
with dte snffraings and reanimating the drooping spirits of his countiy- 
nnn. And whan, at last, the pestilence lays its ruthless hand upon 
him also, "hia rnhng paasion, strong in death," breathes the sentiment, 
which ia but the last faint echo of Sis public life : " No Athenian has 
ever been compelled by any act of mine to aesuine a mourning robe." 

It has bera objected, diat as Ptrictea entered public life just as Athens 
was reaching' the sunmit of her atrength and greatness, bis suecees- 
&ll adminiatratieit indicates the greatness of his age, rather than hia own 
■kill as a statesman. But according to onr view it indicates both. 
For as we have said, the merit of the statesmui conaisle, not in asin^ 
hia nation to express hia own greatness, but in expressing in his pol- 
ioy the gre^ieas of his nation. Undoubtedly, his age was an illuetri- 
DM (me. Movements of mind, that had been for ages gathering 
strength and vitaiJ^, Mem to have converged to this period, and to 
hare coocentrated m it all their energies for one grand and gloriouv 
dereiopment. The Athenians, their genius early impregnated with 
BBcommon fire and energy, had just gained fresh utimation and impe- 
tus in the Persian struggle, and their patriotic valor, at the same time, 
laid the foundation of political preeminence. But however great the 
aatiro, and abundant its resources, without a. Pericles nothing wonld 
hare beeo achieved. It nngfat have labored with the moet violent 
throes to bring forth, bnt, unaided by his skill, the isme must have 
been abortive. If ^en his age presented an occasion favorable to 
great snccess, none the less therefore did it require a man equal to the 
occasion. What mind but one of great grasp — of iron resolution — of 
eagle-eyed sagacity, could for forty years have 

" WWdsd at will that fierce democrade," 
BO proverbial for its ingratitude to public men, with such uointernipted 
popularity and such signal results T 

With such faithfulness and success, did Pericles realize the ideas 
and meet the exigencies of his nation and time. Whether electrify- 
ing the sonls of the Athenians by the lightning of his eloquence, or 
feeding their craving for excitement by public amusements — whether 
demolishing the rickety institutions of a past age, or rearing stately 
monuments of glory for the ftfture — whether guiding the energies of 
AlheoB to her a^randizament, or providing for her protection and 
Mense, he stands forth in the same stiikii»g colors as ihe nation's rep- 
fMeutelive. The gloiy of Athens and (he welfare of Athenians — these 
were the idols of his ambition ; not Athena and Athenians, as theyAorf 
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Imr in bnona, but m A^ wtn in hia own day. ■ Hta Bpeeckes, 
Mpeciklljr UM bmoni Amenl ontion reported hy Thocydides, sre in 
Uui latiei respect stroogly chkracterietic; Insteul of following in the 
wske of other orators, by reciting the heroic exploiia and eulogizing 
the viitnes of forefathers, he boldly etmck out a new path, by dwelling 
npon " the grandeur of liiir our Athens, which toe have D(Aly im- 
proved." The poet and mere orator might kindle into raptnres at tbe 
traditionary glory of the storied past, the enthoaiast and the philoso- 
pher might rerel in brilliant dreams of " a good time coming," but the 
stem realities of a Tiaible present had hi^er attractions for the prac- 
tical eye of a Pericles. " TAu our Atktnt" was the object that fired 
bis soyl— that gave such intenae ewneataess and pregnant meaning to 
bis eloqODDce— that called forth his masterly abilities, with sncb won- 
derfnl soocess. 

We cannot bnt think, therefore, that Grecian history may be chal- 
lenged in rain to produce the equal of Pericles as astateaman. Thrown 
into p<d>Ue life at its most erentAd period, he displayed a char&ctw 
ftdly adequate to the high occasion. Seiaing at once, as with the eye 
of a painter, the grand featores of his age and nation, and exalting and 
vivi^ing tfaem in hia own etmoeptioita, he reproduced their image 
in his whole policy with wonderftd fai^nlness. In the public life 
of many great men, every thing conttibntes to aggrandize dte men 
themselves ; their age, if admitted into the picture at all, is mddy 
drawn, and removed far away in the backgronnd. In the public life 
<^ Pericles, all things conspire to enhance tbe ^ory of AtheBs ;.the 
man, though often conspicoous, only aids in heigbtening this general 
effect. Thence in viewing the former we think of the greataeea of 
*the man ; in viewing the latter, of the greatness of tbe W«(e, eu repn- 
' ueiUad hy the man. We have no hesitation, therefore, in conclodiog 
that the high character of Pericles as a atatesmao, finds no equal in 
Grecian, and scarcely a snperior in suy history. 



■niE NEBULAS HYPOTHESIS. 



A BTSTEK of Cosmogony, which claims among its si^porters Sir 
William Herschel and Laplace, and which first received a scientific 
form from the latter, cannot but commend itself to our attention. 

Tbe votaries of Science, the lovers of tmlb, should indeed be char- 
acterized as 

" Hnlliai sdcScli jorsre ia veifaa maciriri.'' 
Yet a GMiun degree of deferaice is doe to those whose talents and 
attainmoDts have won them an honwable distinction ; a deference 
which shall at least secure for tbeir views a candid examlastion, sod 
an inpaitial criticism. 
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Th« bbon of Sir 'Williut Henchel fint revaalcd Hm i 
extent of the lunriiuhee known n " NebnlB.* ' He became convinced 
tiut thef were not &lw&ya dielinct dusten of Man ; but in many case* 
vast coQeetioiis of " nebnloin matter,'* or matter in a state of extreme 
tennity. Pnrauing bia inTenigalioas, the cUaa of '■ NeboloDa Stars" 
attracted hia particular atteation. Theae were alellar bodiett, apps- 
rently aurrounded with an ^moaphere of nebulous nutter ; lumiaom 
througbont their wliole extent, but brighteet in the central part. Is 
■ome, the central brigbtneas waa more striking than in olbera ; the 
^tpeaxanoes Taryiog from an eTenly difiuaed light lo a brilliant centre, 
raraonnded bjr a dim atmosphere. He aoon conjectured that the 
"Nebulous Slara" were simply Nebnls in Tarioua stages of cosdens- 
stim ; that in short they presented the steps, more or lesa adranced, 
of the formation of worlds. In this idea aeema to haTc lain the gem 
of the Hypothesis we are about to discuss. 

Paaaing over the farther apeculattoss of Sir William Herachel, and 
whalever odier astionamers may have added to them, the Hypothesis 
of Laplace piesenta itself as the moat complete develi^Hnent of tha 
Nd>nlar System. 

It had been sng^ted that the process of " world-making" might 
BOW be going on, in radons of apace immeasnr^ly remote from us. 
Vast maaaes of matter, inconceiviMy rare and attentiated, might, even- 
now, be condensing into systems, to form new theaiies for the display 
of Infinite Wisdom and Power. Might it bw be that our system waa 
similarly brought into being ? - What were the grounds for aucb a coo- 
jeclnre ? Alt Hypotheses are framed with a view to existing phe- 
nomena. Ifihese are accounted for, it ia a piesiunption In favor of the 
Hypothesis ; if otherwise, it has no claim even to be received as le- -^ 
gitimate. What, then, in the case of our system, ore the conditions to 
be fulfilled T What the observed facts to be accounted for 7 The 
jvincipal phenomena in the conatiuilion of oui system which aie con- 
nected with its origin, seem to be the following : — 

All the planets in their revolutions move from west to east, and very 
nearly in the same plane. 

The rotations of the Sim and the planets are likewise from west to 
east, and in planes very little inclined to each other. 

The motions of the satellites aroimd their primaries, with one ex- 
ception, are irom west to east, ^ 

The orbttnal eecentiicities of both the [4snets and satellites are com- 
paratively small. 

The eccentricities of the comets which boloog to our system are 
rsaioikably great ; while, for their inclinations to the ecliptic, no rule 
can be given. 

The figures of the planets are sphMoidsI — depressed at the poles 
and elevated at the eqoator. And in the case of Saturn, which wants 
die usual elevation at the etjuator, its riitgs lie in the equatorial plane, ' 
revolving from west to east in a plute perpendicular to the axis of the 
planet. 

Sncii ore the principal pheaoDuna of our aystem, among those 
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irhick mah from ^ noda ot its forniKtiaB. W« fvooeed to statelli* 
HjrpotbMts ; sfteiwuds consUUnag tbe oatwn and validity ofthe ax' 
gwnmita addoced to rapport it. 

' Let Qs anppoas a imbnlona mau, of vast vxteot, and of aeaxly eqsal 
density thronghoirt, to exial in apace ; and by aome pecatiarit^ in its 
conaticntion — perhaps as the lesultant of the mntna) attmction of all 
ks paniclea — let a centnl nnclena begin lo be fanned. Towards h, 
all the particles of the uebola mnat tend to moTe. It is a well-eatab- 
Uaked ph^ical law, that when eanenis in a fluid, tending from diffiar- 
eat or contrary- directions, tneet at aoommon oenoe, a rolsiy mntion 
of tbeflaid particles around diis point will ensoe, nnlees the apposing 
force preciself aeutralize each Mher, both in raoioentinn uid directien. 
Thu contingency oaa hardly ever occur. We are therefore aa&oi- 
txed to expect, in the nebnleus mass, a rotary motion aronnd the cen- 
tml nucleus. The nebula will thnefore rernlTe en seme fixed axia, 
Tba condensKtion of its paniclef towanlB Ae oentrml Micleus, as the 
effect of grariiy, mutt necesaarily ctntinne. The particles futhest 
from the centre will therefore af^iniaiih it ; and as th^ are continoelly 
brought nearer, their rotary moTemeni still going on, they will a^qtuie 
an increased velocity, ud, consequently, an increased centrifogal 
force. The neceaai^ of this increase may he easily demonstrated 
film the principle of die " coneervatioo of areas." Let ns connder its 
effects upon a ring of paitielea Hluated at the circiUDfereiice of the 
mass. As the ring contlonea te grow denser and approach the centre, 
ita velocity and centrifogal force, aa we have slrrady said, muat in- 
erease. A period must arrive, when its gravity towards the centre 
only equmls the centrifugal force ; the eqnililninm may still be pre- 
served : at a aobaeqnent period, that forcemnat exceed gravi^. Were 
it a solid mass, tbe ring would now break and fly off under Ae centii' 
fiigal impulse ; but in the case of an elastic or fluid mass, the ring will 
a^Mrate fiom. Ute eeiUrel hedy, andcMtftaiM ttfrvvs^diea with the same 
velocity. The conformity of this anpposttim to known physical laws, 
is proved by experiments of Prof. Plateau, of Ghent. In these exper- 
iments, a spherule of oil, relieved from the action of gravity, was niade 
M> revi^ve upon a disc ; when a certain velocity is reached, the sphere 
" is rapidly tlaKened, and lAandonii^ tbe disc, is transformed into a 
petfecdy regular ring." CoDsidering the changes which must continue 
to occur in the central mass, we find that similar lings must be suc- 
cessively throwB off at subsequent stages of ita ctmdenaatian, under 
the same conditions as the one we have mentioned. They will cease 
to be disengaged, wbenever the central masa has become so condensed 
tfaat.die increase of oentrifugal fonce arising Jront external condensa- 
tion shall be insufficieol to detach them ; or whenever tbe cohesion 
between the pattictes, tc^ether widi gravity, shali exceed the maxi- 
mum of centrifugal force. We have, therefore, ringaof nebulom mat- 
ta revolving aronnd the central mass ; Ibe central mass itself, likewiss 
rotating npon its nxis ; and both moveneMs in tbe asme directim. 
But in the rings themselves, changes must occur. We may anpposs 
dism separating into fragments ;. each <tf which wQI contiaue to lendve 
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■rouad the G«nue, each aJw Beq«iring « woTtavat of rotBtioa in ibe 
direction of ita revolaiisn. . The jwoof of tliis aleo » fumi^ed by iIm 
experioients already qaol«d. If we oootiiuie to Wnt the disc, aAer tha 
tepuEiion of the ring, tba oil, prevented from retnmin^ to the globular 
fono, " diridei itaelf into se*«ntl iaolated maaaeB, of a globular form. 
Theae ttaauniei at the initant <rf their fonDation, a morement of Totaiion 
apon tbeBiaelrea — a tnVTement which conatantly takea place in tho 
nine direction aa that of the ring." These fiagmeBts may coDtioiia 
to TOTolve aepaTalely, or they may finally unite, forming one large body 
which aball revolTe about the central maas. The latter would sftpear 
the more probable auppoaition. Becoming in ita turn more condeoaed, 
thia body may throw off rings, successively detached, until a certain 
degree of aolidiQ' ia reached. Theae ringe may in their tarn form 
bodies revolving around their prinaariea', or, it may be, they will reroW* 
without Iwealung. like ibe riii|« of Salnm. It is almost needless to 
add, that the form aaaumed by the central mass, the bodies revolYing 
around it, and their satellitea, when they ^lall have condensed to tba 
solid atate, muat be that of a aolid of revolulion, dep'sssed at th» 
ezuemitiea of the axis, aod elevated around ita cnotre, — in other words, 
a spberoid. 

SVe have ditia endeavored dearly to state the Hypothflsia of Laplace ; 
it rematna to be seen how it acMods with the luiown j^nomena of 
our syalwB. 

The Hypothesis aocoaata (or the umform revi^tion and rotation of 
the planeta and their aajellites in on* direction i for this naironoity i« 
its oeceaaary resull. 

These motioos should likewise be in the aame, ch' nearly the satna 
plane. Vatiations of density in different portions of the Nebula, in- 
equalities of aitractioD, or other local causes which may well be anti' 
oipttted in »o vast a body, will account (m the ocmparalively small dif- 
ferencea between the planes of the planetary motiona ; the Hypothesia 
itaelf would indicate the ganenl nniismiiiy of inclinaiion to the ecliptic 
which we find. 

We ahould also anticipate the BMlioaa of the [danets in c^its nearly 
circular. At the saote.time, ira«gnlaritiee of aoti«a snch as we bava 
mentioned, seem amply auScient to account iat the actnal ecoentridty' 
of tb«ir orbiia ; an explanation which may be more aatiabotoiy, wheil' 
we reflect that the disturbing infloences to which the earth is now sub- 
ject, actually produce a yearly change in its orbiioal eecentrioity. 

It will be observed that the Hyp<Hbe>i!9 makes no provision for the 
formation of eometary bodiee. Indeed, when we consider their na- 
ture, and the laws which govern ihem, ao widely difiareni from those 
of the planets, we can hardly suppose ibein to have had an origin in 
all r«apecta similar. It is uniywsallT admitted that the matter whieh 
COQipOMa them is extremely rare ; ibe great eccentricity of their or- 
biia, and the apparent iiiegularily of tbur inoiinations to the ecliptic,' 
have already been meniiimed. These phenomena point to an origin 
ektranoous >e our ayaieni ; and auch conjecture conflicts neither with 
out Hypotbeeis, not with obtorved beta. If we nqipote tb«ra lo bo- 
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BebukNH WMo iy of mill eitent, brav^t within the apbere of the 
Ban's Ktinty, and obeying the impalH thv received, iheit noTe- 
nwnta ere well eccoanted for. In each « case, they would move in- 
dil&reatly in every direction, and at every poeaiUe inclinatioa to the 
edipiio. And since, in order to be influenced by the Sun, their velo- 
city, when tfaey entered the ephere of iu activity, must have been ccm- 
fioed within narrow limits, both in intensity and direction, they must 
move either in elongated elliptio, or hyperbolic orbits, which last, 
within onr narrow sphere of observation, might easily be taken for 
parabolsi. 

Iiasily, the figures of the planets are precisely snch as would result 
Afom the gradual condensation of nebulous matter white rotating on 
a filed axis. And in the case of Saturn, already mentioned as an 
Mception, the rings which suiroand bta equatorial regions seem a 
WMl sinking coincidence with the reeiilts predicted of the rotation 



The general pkeootnena of the Solar System eeem therefore to be 
•zplainM by tM Hypothesis of Laplace. This is at lesat a strong 
leeoiunendation in its lavor. But there are- oiany other facta which 
aftwd additional support. The admitted existence of nebuleus matter 
in space at the present day, at least substantiates the possibility of the 
Hypothesis. Comets have been stated ^Mve to consist of nebulous 
matter ; and the explanation of meteoric showers, now generally re- 
ceived in the scientific world, is based upon the existence of bodies 
ptedsely similar in character to the grand pritnsi Nebula of La- 
place. These bodies are composed of materials identical with some 
that abound on our planet, though combined in different proportions; 
a singnlar coincidence, aurely, if the bodies in our aysteai had no 

Again, not only is the figure of the Earth sDch as would resalt from 
the condensatioQ of a rotating fluid mass, hot it is also univeraally ad- 
mitted that our globe muM Mve been at one time in a fluid state, — 
probably by the agency of heU. The internal heat, sensible at a com- 
paniively inaigniflctnt depth, the eryatdline etrocton of the primitive 
leeks, and odier phenomena, point to soch a state. How singular the 
coincidence between this primitive condiiien and the necessary resnlia 
of the Hypothesis ! 

In concluding the atgnments in favor of the Nebular Hypoiheitis, we 
muBt be permitted to anticipate one of the princiful objections urged 
by its opponents. The moons of Uranns furm an exception to the uni- 
tona direction o{ the planets and their satellites. Their revolution is 
from east to west Their inclination to the plane of the ecliptic ie also 
Tory great, amounting to nesriy BO". 60 striking an inconsistency as 
this, it is urged, must be fatal to a theory based upon the abstdute uni- 
fofmily of the plsnetary motions. It ahould hattlly seem, however, 
that a single exception, end one for which a reason can be assigned in 
oonfonnity with the Hypothesis itself, should suffice to overturn all the 
arguments in Its favor. The law of gravity seemed at first direcdy to 
mM the mwil of l^rogen ;' and geuiogMis were long imable to ac- 
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count for absta which appearad appBrmoat, whan they cerUunly slmtli 
We been undermoat. 

In the lotatioQ of the original nebula, great undulaiiona mnst havfl 
been produced throughout its maas. Suppose one of these undula* 
tiona to have caused a fold, or " boulsTetaement," in the rfng which 
feimed UraDBS. It is evident that the spparent " retrogTession" of ib« 
ni«Uit«8 of that [danet precisely correspond a to ihe result wbieh such 
a " bouleversement" would prodace. The " corl" of a ware has beeo 
adduced to illustrate the effect of the undulation ; and the original mO' 
tibn in one direction, poaseaaed hy the nebulous ring, would be exactly 
tht opposite after the aupposed " bouleTcrsement" occivred. Our limits 
forbid a more enlarged statement of this answer to an objection cer* 
tainly of no small weighL 

It has rarely h^ipened, in the progress of science, that truth witlf 
out mixture of error has been attained at one effort. Hardly leas rare 
is it, that the erideuce which convinces one, receives tbe ready and 
unqualified assent of sll. The Nebular Hypothesis has met with o^ 
ponents as well as advcMstes ; but whatever may be the final result <rf 
the contest, the cause of truth must ultimately prevail. The objeo* 
tions to the Hypothesis are numwt>os ; txa limits forbid.roore than a 
brief enumeration of the principial ones. 

It is urged that such a theory is derogatory to the character of the 
Almighty, since it would make Him a mere spectator of the operation 
of law, and is incootistent with His aUributes as Creator of the uni- 
Terae. Such an objection can have but little weight. Experience has 
shown how unsafe it is to mark out, from our ideas of the Almighty, 
the mode in which his power may be exerted. Indeed, it might bo 
difficult to show why this Hypothesis would call fw less exertion of 
creative and superintending power, than the direct creation of our sys- 
tem as it now exists. Tbe nebula mum be created, and all the prop- 
erties and laws of matter impressed npon it ; and what is law but the 
continued and uniform operation of Divine will? And how much 
more consonant with the character of an Infinite Being, to call forth 
1? a single fiat tbe germ of future worlds ; and to evolve from a mass- 
" without form and void," by the mysterious operation of laws im- 
pressed upon matter at its birth, the symmetry and beauty which reign 
among tbe works of His hand. 

The existence of nebulv in the heavens has been denied, sinos with 
telescopes of increased power, those which Herschelpronoonceidirre- 
solvable have been resolved into stars. It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that new nebulce have also been discovered by these instrumeota, 
which ihey cannot resolve ; and which therefore still afibrd gTounds 
for supposing tnw nebuln to exist. But even admitting that the so- 
called nebulee are all distant clusters of stars, ihe Hypothesis is still 
possible, unce the existence of nebulous matter in apace, aa comets, 
and the aonrces e( meteoric showers, is no Icwger mstter of specula^ 
liun. The Zodiacal light is also siq^Kwed by many to be a body of 
the same nature, revolving in close proximity to the Sun. Should 
this supposition b« confiniwd, it wotdd seam mom tbu ptobaUe, a» 
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Ill* been Mgguted t^ L«p)ae« kuMelf, thst h ia oompiaed of b«- 
buloni m&tter, nol condented at th« forinstioD of om ayataia, and at* 
tnded by tba Sun to ita own neigbborfaood. 

It has been our aim, in tbeae few pagea, ruhei to atate the Hypoth' 
eais ftud the ai^iumenta coonecied with it, than to enter upon a demon- 
itraiion either of ib truth or falnity. Thia come aeemed to be indi- 
cated at once bj' the appropriate charactei aad the liniita of thia esaajr. 
Indeed, a complete and aatiafactocy train of argument, either for oa 
■gainat the Hypothesis, ia hardly at present to be expected. We hare 
•een that it meets the first requisite at all Hypotheses— en ezplanatioD 
«r the phenomena ; sod although apparent difficalties have arisen, theae 
Biay be accounted for in accordance with tlself, and with the general 
lawa of natnre. It is not enough, however, that a theory meets the 
circimatances of the case. The burden of proof resta with ita advo- 
eates, not widi its opponenta ; and even should all admit thai Uiis mof 
i« die tme e^Iaaatioo, it still remaina to be abown that it it. A» ye*, 
no" BzperinMntum cracia" has been discovered ; no toachstone', either 
of &ct or argument, by which its abeolnte truth or falsity ebum stand 
revealed. The want o[ such a toncbaton* should not, however, detract 
from the force of the reasuiiag already adduced. This should have 
its due weight ; and until its insidicienGy is eUariy tataiHahtd, the 
Hypothesis may claim not to be rejected, if it be not yet leoeived. 
That apparent exceptiona — as in the caae of Uranoa — aboold occur, 
is perhaps to be expected ; for no general law ia free from them. If 
die exception alluded to ia not yet foUy explained, it is a serious defi* 
ciency. But until it can be clearly shown that the prtnoiide therein 
involved is abaolutely incompatible with those npm which tbe Hypotb<t 
eais is baaed, anch an exception by no means anScee to oveitoin &» 
theory. An impottant variation in tg^tt may often be bned to a alight 
modification of uie original caaee ; an abscdiite difference of the prii^ 
ewk must be proved before the exception can be employed in rcfiitii^ 
the anpposed law. 

Instances are not unfreqoent where Hypotheses have long remained 
aa it were " on the isthmus of s middle state ;" their tmth tax from 
establiahed, while yet their falsity is by no means ascertained. The 
eleotrocal Uieories of Franklin and Dofay, the emissien and nndu- 
latory theories of light, are familiar examples of the difficulty often 
experieaced in aniving at aiiy certain conclnsion. in each case, both 
Hypothesee seem to dford every requisite explanation ; bat one, it ia 
plain, must be either pudy or wholly false, even if tbe other is true. 
An acute writer* has strongly objected to b<tfh the theories of Ugfat, 
on the gromd that we csa never prove the existence of aiiheT on edie- 
real modinm, or luminone pavtides ; bnt it wooU be most wqiiilo- 
•Dphioal to reject both oa tins aocoooL Let us nthcr wail, in ancb 
caeea, for the aocuraulaiioB of new pheiMaesa, the investigadoa of 
laws nowwnknown, and the iaereaaed expwienee, which ihs pragiess 
of acieace is sore to bring. Thus it waa that by the invention of die 

• JohnfitautHiH— " A SyMen sTLipi,'' Jts. 
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telescope Galileo was enabled (o sbow his opponents the phases of 
T«ntis— which both had acksowldged waa the sole desideratum of his 
argnment. And thus, it may be, future yeaTs will enable philoaopheca 
to determine muiy of the " rezats quKstionea," which their limited 
poiTers of obaerration and aTgument are now unable to master. 

Whatevei reanlt time may bring about, — whether it establish or 
refnte the Hypothesis of Laplace, — Science will have gained by the 
discnasion. It has been well said,* that " the function of Hypotheses 
is absolutely indispensable in Science," since they serve at least to 
combine and classify the phenomena already within our knowledge ; 
and they must in all cases be Uie first step from known facia to their 
unknown causes. More than this, they often direct inquiry into paths 
hitherto untrodden ; thus leading to results unexpected as they are val- 
uable, l^e Nebular Hypothesis is calculated to excite peculiar inter- 
est firom Uie nature of the subject ; a theme no less grand than the 
mode in which Omnipotence called into being the counUess systems 
of the Universe. The trutha of Aetronomy are presented in their sut>- 
limesc form ; it is their relation to the Great First Cause which we 
seek. Those ^o fear that the truths of Science may -conflict with 
the truths of Revelation, may shrink from the views it unfolds. To 
OUT minda, no idea of an Infinite Being can be more sublime, than that 
of One who reigns by universal Law. By its mysterious power, plan- 
ets and suns pursue their trackless path through the abysses of infinite 
space ; its all-pervading influence guides the acoin dropping from the 
parent' oak. Inert matter, obeying its impulse, is bshioned into the 
symmetry and beauty of worlds ; and the minotest atom on those vast ' 
theatres of life depends for its movements on the same unerring gui- 
dance. Well may we exclaim, with Hooker — " of Law no leas can 
be asserted, than that her seat is the bosom of God, and ber voice the 
harmony of the universe." How infinitely glorious the Being, of 
whose will this law, ao powerflil, so aD-pervading, so mysterious, is 
but the nuvarying expression ! 



THE mPLUENOE OF PAPACY ON THB MIDDLE AGES. 



-Ths history of the Supreme PontiSs of the Roman Church is well 
worthy of the c&refiil investigation which haa, more especially within ' 
a few years, been directed to it. In an age of stemand ferocious bar- , 
Wism, when men might be supposed to be little heedful of spiritual 
aothority, we observe a religious institution, boasting a Galilean fisher- 
man as its founder, gradudly advancing from the control of an episco- 
pti bsnefice to an anthority «4uch calls Uie Eternal City from its ruins 
CBCe again to dictate laws to the world. 

*-John Smait Mill—'' A BjaUai of ^jojiio," &«■ 
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How a Tictoiy orei tempenl powara eodd have been won' vith ^it- 
itual aims ; how the haughtieat princes could have been made to bow 
in aerrile lioniage to a apiTitual aoreieign, in no wise their superioi in 
personal sanctity ; and what baa been the infinence of this strange re- 
ligions domination npon Christendom, are qnestions of as deep practi- 
cal as historical interest. A jnst solution of the former is indiapensa* 
ble to, and will partly furnish a reply to the latter. 

We shall not meddle with the question so fiercely debated ereit 
among orthodox Protestants with regard to the authority and jturisdio- 
tion of the clergy in the Apostolic age. It suffices for our purpose to 
deaceod two or three centuries, to a period when all agree that the 
Christian world waa nndei the jurisdiction of a limited number of rae- . 
tropotitan Blshc^. Among these prelaiea, for indeed a toag period 
nominally cdeqnal in dignity, the Bishop of Rome gradnally acquired 
theprecedence. 

The first and most obvious explanation of this precedence occurs in 
the saperior politio^ importance of fais See. But there were many 
cansBB, arising from the circumstances and constilutioii of the Church, 
which naturally induced a centralisation of power. Not the lenst im- 
portant of these was the condition of the Empire. 

The strong tendency toward absolute deapotiam, so aleaily developed 
daring the decline of the Roman Empire, pfepared the way for aa as- 
sumption of authority by the metropolitiui Biihop, which would not 
have otherwise been tolerated. We do not refer merely to the misera- 
ble rabble, who supported their bodies from day to day npon the bounr 
ty, and their minds upon the bmtal amphilheatrical amusemeals pro- 
vided by the Emperors. From. them) while their mouths were tilled 
and their eyes amused, nothing but submissioD was to be expected. 
Habitual subjection had extinguished within them first the h<^ and 
then the love of freedom. The iron had entered into their soub. 

But the same principle had operated, though with less degrading 
effect, upon the distant sections of the Empire. To Ihe awful sway t^ 
the Mistress of the World, the nations had bowed in submissive rev- 
erence together. Powerful mon&rchs became obedient vassals. Inde- 
pendent states were reduced to provinces. Mankind were taught to 
live for Rome. Her supremacy was to be undisputed and eternal. 
Thua an accnstoned sulMervimce, from century to century, prepared 
the mind for an usurpation which the free spirit of our happier age re- 
jects with disdain. The natural eqnality of our race, as (he children 
of one Common Father, baa become generally known and compre- 
hended. The idea of a Universal Bishop has therefore to enconnter 
a strong and reasonable abhorrence in the common sense of men. 
But, at the rise of the Papacy, the current of popnlar opinion had been 
made to set in precisely the opposite direction. To substitute a spir- 
itual for a political despotism was therefore but to follow the natoral 
course of events. 

The operation of the principle referred to was not subverted by the 
independence which the Northern nations wrested from the declining 
Empire. They did, indeed, cease to tremble at her. military power. 
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But her mon\ and inteQectoal inflvenoe ahe could lose tmly widt h«r 
!BxiBleDC0. It is a just and odmizable remark of Mr. Hallam, that " as 
captive Grseoe aubdned her Roman eonquerer, ao Rome in her torn 
caat the fetters of a moral captivitj' upon (he fierce inyoders of ilw 
Nor^." We muat not forgot bete, that, to an ignorant and Bupersti- 
tiouB age, though men may not patiently submit to politieal tyranny, 
ibey more readily auirender themeelTes to a spiritual dominatituf ; and 
a apiritoal diMnination was all ai which the Papacy for many centuriea 
.aimed. So it appears that the intellectual supremacy of the Empire 
was a Buffioient foundation for the mQdIy-exerted authority of the Poa- 
tifie. 

But another cause for the concentntion of power in the Papacy arose 
from within the ChniGh in consequence of the emergencies of her sit- 
■vatimi. The countenance and patronage of the Emperors afler their 
conversion to Christianity supported and enhanced ecclesiastical av-, 
thority. But the removal by Constantine of the seat of empire toBy- 
santium left the widoi^ed Church of the Latins to maintain her su- 
premacy alone. Under die pBlronage of the Emperor at the easton 
Capital, grew up a weak, depeodent, spiritless religious Establishment, 
known to our age as incomparably the most corrupt system in Christen- 
dom — the Greek Church. Depending for its very origin, no less thaa 
for its maintenance, upon the caprice of the Emperors, it prolonged ita 
uDQBturai and worthless existence together with the other appendages 
of the court. But the Latin Church, fortunately for itself, was letl to 
Btrnggie almost alone with adversity and peril. Amid the fierce bar- 
barians who had oreraproad the delightful plains of Italy, it was forced 
to maintain itself by the ability of its Fontiffa and by whatsoever of 
the pm« religious element still remained amid its corruptions. Still 
(krdier the pitiable and increasing imbecility of the Empire jri^ly 
foretokened that its authority would shortly become a very precarious 
reliance. The fall of the Empire involved a still greater danger to the 
spiritual power ; for they had been intimately mid almost intUssolubty 
associated. 

In this donUe exigency nothing but a sleepless vigilance and an ior 
defalig^le energy could save the Latin Church from fbmideriDg amid 
the general wreck of the Empire. But for more effective action, a nni- 
ty of purpose and of effort was indispensable. The sagacity of the 
clergy readily saggested the importance of concentrating the eccleaias- 
tical authority in one single Head. H«ice arose another c^ the great 
loading causes which contributed to enhance the power of the Papacy. 

The tendency toward a spiritual despotism being once wrought into 
the conatitution of Ae Church, all her subsequent development served 
but to aggrandize the Central Power. The prosperity of the Trae 
Faith became, in a measure, identified with the prosperity of the Pa- 
pacy, The bishops, whose jealousy it might he aupposed would have 
counteracted the rising importance of the Roman See, appear to have 
been, in the earlier centuries, mainly actuated by a concern for the com- 
mon safety. Subsequent they began to usurp, each within the limits 
of his own jurisdiction, privileges and immimitiM similar to . thon 
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claimed by the PoDti% ftttn the Ghurcli Uaivensl. They nwt how- 
ever with s most determined and Dncompromising Teaistaiice. The 
laymen and inferioi clergy readily tolerated' a enpreme Patnarchsl an- 
ihority, impasing no heavy burdens U3K111 individnal Christians and ren- 
erable for its supposed snccessioa from the Apoatles, to whom had 
been entrusted the defense of the Church against the gates of Hell. 
Bat they had very different views of mere provincial prelates, of whose 
personal vices they were oAen well aware, whose spiritoal dignity was 
far less imposing, and whose exactions were more burdensome and 
more manifestly abnsed to the support of their own private Inxories. 
They appealed to the Pontiffs against the usurpations of the prelates. 
The Pontifia, espousing their canse, appeared in the plausible light of 
champions of popular freedom. The enthusiasm thus awakened is 
their favor constituted another of the influences whieh conibined tow- 
hance their authority. 

- In addition to these more general and comprehensive causes ctep- 
erated several historical events of too particular a nature to be discussed 
here st length. They were briefly such as the foundation of the tem- 
poral power of the Popes by Pepin le Gros ; the devotion shown to- 
ward the Holy See by many of the Saints in their Apostolic labors, es- 
pecially by St. Boniface in Germany; die career of Charlemagne ; 
the rejection of the authority of the German Emperors in Papal elec- 
tions ; and in an eminent degree the False Decretals of Isidore. 

The same circumstances to which the Papacy owed the increase of 
its authority, determined in a measure its bearing upon the interests of 
Christendom, There are however some inflnences of a more gennd 
nature which demand a particular examination. 

We wish to consider the influence of the Papacy in contradistinc- 
tion from that of the Chnrcb. But so intimately are they connected, 
.historically, theologically, politically, so completely have their iatereata 
been identified, that, in attempting to discriminate, we are in danger of 
obtaining only a partial and inadequate view of either. Much uiere- 
fore of what we have lo say will apply as well to the Church as to the 
Papacy, which latter was frequeatly only the origin of the former. 

The intellectual influence of the Pontifis was indisputably favorable 
to the advancement of society. In the earlier centuries of their suc- 
cession this influence is much lesB-jnanifesl. The reason is obvious. 
Recently deprived of the protection of the Emperors of the West ; 
exposed 10 imminent peril from the violence of the barbarians who filled 
the Capital, they bad little leisure to attempt or encourage the peaceM 
pursuits of literature. Even at this period, however, the prominence 
given lo the religious element in society, by the erection of an inde- 
pendent ecclesiastical authority, induced a general altentien to theolo- 
gy, which, biassed and unenlightened as it would appear in the nine- 
teenth century, was undoubtedly superior lo any other intellectual cml- 
tivation practiced when the gloom of the dark ages was settling dcMsn 
Upon Europe, 

But if we look to the period when the acquisition of temporal do- 
mloHHi and Ae release fmn drrad of bariwnan vielenee eit»Ued th» 
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Pontic to encourage letters, we cannot in justice deny that the litera* 
tore of Europe ia hesvily indebted lo their paOonage. As we tree* 
the courae of histcH^ hoax the ninth centnry down to the fifWnth, a pe- 
riod during which the Papal power was steadily piogressiog, we ol>- 
tmtve OH steady a progress of inteDectnal cultivation. In the thirteenth 
century the Papacy was at the aome of ita glory and its power. The 
thirteenth century was the brigUeet era in the literature of the middle 
agea previous t« the revival of ieltera. Nor is this coincidence mere- 
ly accidental. Th&PontiA of that age patronized learning with the 
xobI of MBCMias and the liberality of the Medici. Innocent III wa4 
incomparably the finest scholar of his age. At Paris, at Bologna, at 
Rome, he proaecuied his studies before he assomed the Apostolic chair. 
Subsequently he foiuided a professorship of grammar, dialectics and 
lo^c, in every cathedral, and conferred extraordinary privileges and 
imnitini ties upon the University of Paris. HonoriusIII, Innocent IV, 
Alexuider IV, Urban IV, Nicholas IV, all adopted the same eniight- 
eoad policy.* If we except the monasteries, literature was nowhere 
so assiduooely patronized and prosecuted as in the Pa|>al court. The 
recovery of ancient manuscripts, of the classics, the cultivalion of k 
Ciceronian parity and finish in composition, and the study of scholas- 
tio theology, did, it must be confessed, often abstract the Pontiffs' at- 
tention from their spiritual doties. But the world is, we believe, of 
opinion that theu' literature is of more advantage to the intellect than 
their patriarchal blessings could have been to the soul ; and that the 
SBDctity o( their private lives was of that peauliar sort which could be 
exalted ami refined by ^e study of pagan classics. 

But the mere cultivation of elegant literature by individual Pontifis, 
conveys but a very inadequate conception of the intellectual influence 
of the Papacy. Their example diffused a general love of intelligence 
throughout the various ranks of the clergy. The establishment of 
professorships at the metropolitan cathedrals connected the pursuits of 
knowledge with the servicBS of religion. The monasteiies no longer 
engrossed the entire learning of the times. Many an episcopal palace 
became a centre of intelligence, and the right reverend Fathers in God 
devoted to the refining and elevating cultivalim of letters the time 
which had been occupied in mercenary intrigue and simony. 

The influence of so general a diffusion of knowledge is clearly man- 
ifest, and pleasingly distinguiahes the civilization of the thirteenth from 
that of the preceding centuries. The barbarous magnificence of the 
feudal courts was softened, by the introduction of this new element, 
into something of the- grace uid elegance of our own age. The intel- 
ligenceof the thirteenth century, encouraged by the Pontic, would 
indeed appear puerile and finical in the nineieendt. In no department 
of learning do we recognize the love of solid and valuable acquisi- 
tions. The classics were diligently pursued. But it was for the mere 
purpose of purifying and polishing style. The noble memorial of 
Greek and Roman genius were abandoned by the philosophers to the 
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jnrittB. With tbe exceptapB of AriataCl«, hardly & nngle clBaaicil '•ni- 
ter ■ppe&n to have been coasnltAd as mach fbi his thoights as ibr the 
dreaa in which he clothed them. Theolo^jr amovnted t« little more 
than banen speculation and fierce diacusaion \ipoa qnestiona which 
-bare long siaca been given ovei ta the ingenuity of childrrai. Chem- 
iuiy and nedicins hardly reached beyond the miaerable ctDpiricieiB 
'o( sichiny. JiuiB|aiidence aiooe aeenia tc have made any progress 
worth the mention. 

It were certainly preferable that the PontiA should have Mconnged 
■ more leasonsble spirit of inquiry. We regret that diey knew lktl« 
and cared leas about those strengthening and inngerating studies which 
it was reserved for the revival of letters to introduce. We regretlhat 
they should hstve directed the mental energy, which, in its proper chajH 
nel, might have advanced society for ages, aad anticipated the eplendid 
«ra of Uie seventeenth ceoiary, to such tVippery as is now hardly ad- 
mitted among female accMUplishments. But, however idle their stud- 
ies, it was far bistter that men should handle the pen than the awnrd, 
that they should sharpen their acumen by speculation than by inttigne. 
- In the political character of the Papacy the enlightened and liberal 
spirit of onr age finds little to admire. But a carefnl ooneideration td 
the times-will discover even here some redeeming features, not indeed 
<in the system ileelf, but in its bearing on the civilisation of Ew^pe. 
Before the comparatively recent adoption by the European Stales of 
the admirable principle of the Balance of Power, the constitution o[ 
society furnished very tittle protecllen sgainal a dangerous consolida- 
tion of political authority. In our age, the courtesy maintained be- 
tween even rival powers, the general ^horrenoe of any oven and on- 
justifiable transgression of the rights of nations would in inmost ai^ 
event be a anfficient guarantee against a Usiverftal Despotism. But 
the barbarous spirit of the daric ages was far Ins scrapulooa. Men 
had not learned the fhls'it^ and inhwnanity of die maxim diat might 
makes right. The destinies 4tf Europe were therefore bandied about 
from sovereign to sovereign, as one master-spirit aflar another rose to 
)he supremacy. The Papal power operated (feebly and inadequately 
we ccmfesa, but still it operated) to check this evil. Commencing itt 
career long before the temporal thrones of Enrope were reared, con^ 
tinuing from age to age while they ■nscesstvely rose and leli, preserv- 
ing an unvarying system, it acted (we do not say voluntarily, for its 
vonrae is not to be defended on moral grounds) somewhat as a grand 
regulator upon the compltcaled and ponderoua machinery- of interna- 
tional policy. A single glance at the Geman Empire will serve for 
an illustration. It is the opinion of judicious historians that hot Iot the 
prodigious energy and the unconquerable will of Hildebrand, the Em- 
perors would hare established a despotism incomparably more gdline 
and oppressive than that at which he was himself aiming. Charles V, 
nearly five centuries later, openly prffilessed his intention of making 
the Council «f Trent subservient to his own elevation to die apiritnu 
as well as temporal snpremacy of Emvpe. Nor was there, after the 
battle of Pavia, any power in Ohnsteodom irom the interfeivnoe <^ 
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whicli h« faxd mcffe to sppretiend diu from that of Pope Clement VII. 
That there vas & ruling love of despotiam in the PaptMf ie numifect. 
It 18 no less manifest tlut, had the I^pacy existed aloos, or in a more 
enlightened and liberal age, its inflnence must have been one of un- 
mingled eril. Bat amid the baibarism and tyranny by which it wa» 
muioanded, " a spark of freedom," to adopt the fine expression of Gib- 
boa, "vas produced by this collision irf adTerse serntude." 

The moral infiuence of the Papacy varied with the GOtintries ia 
which itwas exerted. Beyond question the personal character of the 
Pontiffs was generally bad. In Italy, and to some* extent in all the 
southern nations of Europe, this was perfectly well understood. Hiio 
npon whom the distant naiJOTK looked as one armed with the thmctera 
and the' promisos of' the Almighty and the commiaaioned agent of Hi» 
will, they knew to be a cimning and nAprincipled trickater. The in- 
fiuence of the Pontiffs in the southern nations was ihercffore to tmnj; 
the Church and its services into contempt. But the central and north- 
ern nations were very differently affected. They knew little about th?. 
prirate vices which disgraced ^e chair of St. Peter and transformed 
the Vatican into a brothel. ■ . 

" Diitaace lends enchuitnieat to the Tltw." 

The Pontiff was still to them what his sacred fmtctions demanded 
that he should be. Tbey trembled before the majesty which was armed 
with the terrors of a Divine Sanction. The hatighty princes and no- 
bles who boasted that " their will was their law," whom neither fear 
nor pity oflen turned from their purpose, coidd yet be tamed into snb- 
misaion by the threatened ban of escommnnication. Beyond the lim- 
its of information therefore, with regard to their private rmmoralities,' 
the anthority of the Pope exeMed a conservative influence. 

We have mentioned excommunications, a word, the very mention of 
which for centuries made the ears of men to tingle. In the Apostolic 
age this rite was resorted to, as among Protestants at present, in the 
case of incorrigible offenders, bat with the utmost grief and reluctance, 
without denunciation, and without civil consequences. With this'sim- 
ple and scriptural rite the Northerii barbanabs, upon their conversion; 
associated the terrible ceremonial with which the pagan priesthood 
were wont to denounce the anger of the Gods upon obnoxious individ^ 
nala.* The Christian clergy impiously favored the delusion and man* 
ufactured from it the most formidable engine of spirittnl despotism of' 
eilbei ancie'nt or modem times. We have suggested one valuable tesr 
dencyof the authority whi^ it ccmferred on the Pontiffs, itis abosea 
are too manifest to require a particular consideration. 

The evil influences of the Papacy are mostly M obviooB as to render 
anperfluoUB any extended obMrratioDS npon them. One or two of the 
more cempreheosive may be mentioned in this Mnnactirar. 

The pTOBcriptioR of free rnqniry and the' inhibition of {^rate judg- 
ment, in matters of religion, onnhed in its genn the proper deveiop- 

■MoabNin.. : ~~ ' 
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tnent of tlie human mind. Reducing lU theolc^cil doctrinefa to a Pto- 
cTDstean cctterion of its own erectiDn, it stial«a alike the intellect and' 
die heart, and compelled mankind to tread the narrovr round of a self- 
styled orthodoxy, visiting, with the most terrible denpnciaiiouB of Oi- 
Tine Tengeaace, whoever dared to question the t^ dixit of the Holy 
See. 

The institution of eitemal forms as the oiiterion of religioin char< 
BCter was a mischief fearfully proli&c of a sanctimonioua hypocrisy, of 
which the world has hardly to the present day discorered the danger 
and the extent. The Papacy la, however, reaponaible for this as for 
innumerable other abueea, only aa the organ of the Church. 

The debasing influence of the sale of indulgences is sufficiently ob- 
tIous. But though exclusively chargeable upon those PontiSs who 
were guilty of it, it was in evil unknown till about the revival of let- 
ters — it was then introduced in an emergency. It would be unjust to 
charge upon the Papacy, as such, a depravity peculiar to only one ot 
two of its members. 

Whataoever good influeocei we have ascribed to the Holy See were 
good, only relatively, and as exerted upon an ignorant, barbarous, and 
Buperstilious age. Without judging either institutions or individuals by 
their own contemporaries rather than by the maxims of later and more 
enlightened periods, we shall manifestly fail to read history aright. 

It is impossible for those who ue fovored with the light and liberty 
of the nineteenth century, and of a country like our own, to appreciate 
the emotions with which the Su[»eme PontiSa ware regarded amid 
the darkness and servile superstition of the middle sgea. The delu- 
ded layman, conscious of his own moral infirmity, and looking forward 
with tnmbling solicitude (o the awful mysteries of eternity, might well 
revere a personage to whom the Almighty had committed the gates of 
Heaven and Hell. To him the successor of St. Peler appeared as 
the peculiar favorite of Heaven. Like the ancient prophet, while 
others waited in the vestibule without, he was admitted to the imme- 
diate presence-chamber of the Most High. His Divine misaioD was 
attested by sanctions as terrible as his office was exalted. The bless- 
ings of his favor and the terrors of his angei alike despised the na> 
row limits of the present life. In the one hand he bore the keys which 
unlock the gates of the Celestial City ; with the other he wielded the 
bolt of Divine vengeance, and leleased the Powers of Darkness to 
dieir dreadful work. Before such authority, the dignity of mere tem- 
poral sovereigns, the bvor which oould never save from the Second 
Death, the anger which could pursue its victim only to the grave, faded 
into insignificance. 

How so prodigious a power over the consciences and the souls of 
men was employed we have feebly attempted to show. The catalogue 
of hideous crimm and vices which have at times disgraced the Apos- 
tolic Chair, rivals in its blackness and its vileneas the aimala of the 
Emperors of pagan Rome. Too often has the successor of St. Peter 
been the follower of Satan, and the Ticar of Heaventhe agent of Hell. 
Too o(\»n has the awfsl sanctity of a Divine CiHoniission served some 
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boUoT-hearted libertine u a lure for hia victim and the keys of Para- 
dise to unlock the Deasuries of superstitious princes. The care 
the Vicegerent of God has been shared between the miaistrations 
the altar and the caresses of harlots, and from the same lips have 
sued at once the patriarchal blessing and die reeking fumes of de- 
bauchery. Some honorable exceptions there wete, and we look back 
with delight upon the mild and heavenly radiance which they cast 
upon the Egyptian darkness sutrotudJEig them ; some who, like the 
siiUli Adrian, passed from the silence and seclusion of a priory to 
maiatein their pure bat feeble infiuence amid the mercenary bustlers of 
the Papal court, bitterly sighing, meanwhile, for the sereue devotion 
of the looely cell. Bnt iheir lives were cast on evil times. Few and 
very sorrowful were the days of their pilgrimage ; and they soon made 
way for successors of more daring ambition and less scrupulous con- 
sciences. 

It will hardly be expected that after contemplating so appalling a 
scene of iniquity as the history of the Papacy presents, we should 
draw from the whole a conclusion favorable to the civilization of En- 
rope. Were the personal vices of the Pontiffs our only proper, crite- 
rion, we should decide at once and without hesitation. But a judg- 
ment based opon so narrow a foundation must be miserably partitd and 
inadequate. Many correlative considerations, altogether abstracted 
from individual virtues or Tices, must be dnly weighed and appreciated. 
Upon some of these we have remarked at length ; and when all are 
allowed the fiilt weight which belongs to them, we incline, though hes- 
itatingly, yet in common with some of the wisest and beat men who 
have reviewed those gloomy ages, to think favorably of the Pap^ in- 
fluence upon its contemporaries. 

We intend no courtesy to the Pontiffs. In truth, if true, it is bnt a 
sorry boast that, professing to address mankind as the commissioned 
ministers of the Most High, and to guide out wandering race by the 
pure efliilgence of a light from Heaven, they should have left the 
world in doubt whether many of them were lunatics'or hypocrites ; 
or at best should, in the judgment of charity, have somewhat melio- 
rated the barbarism of the most barbarous age of the Christian era. 

Dismal indeed mast have been the darkness which such a torch 
could have enlightened, and it is with gratitude to the Common Father 
that amid the increasing light of a more suspicious era, we turn from 
gazing upon so dark a picture of folly and of crime. 
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THE 8THEAH OF SONA 

Hikuu, BMiritr gIi<Mi &M, 
Humuiing down to k bimblwlMat 
Hm fkrion HTMa^- 
ThB itiMm of Song. 

Ont Own iU peariy bad qiringing brifU, 
Fonntli it Hlreij flootbof light — 
A bamtifdl itnam, 



Gonlly K wuidareth mid iweat Sowen, 
Calohmg tfa* mihaof tha joyoM ImbBi 
FnnuiDg Ha trarea 
Of lifiiiled li^ 

Swift aa a catanut down it luabm — 
Silaatl; thnwi^ moay dells it Evlua, 
Msandering mi 

In wa;fwud flight 

Blowlir and ■alemnly moreth now— ^ 
Sad aa a foneral dir^ ita flow 
Of waten mBeen — 
Ttta atream of Soag. 

Qnietty, moimifUty gl\i» ita wavea. 
Slow Bi a mareb to the land of grarea ; 
And mannnriiig low. 
They Sow along. 

Hoahed are ita mnaieal tonea ot glas ; 
Hoatae aa tba Totce of a tuabled tea 
It hairyeth on — 
A liielea ware. 

Una wayward, Stfally like a dream. 
Joyfully, iDOumrully glidei the atream 
Of vaiying aoug 
Dawn l« the glare ! 
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THE DEVIL'S PULPIT. 



** Lore, Love ! tbon p«Hioaato in jo; Htd woe ! 
And obdM ttetthopo for elowHen ptaoa bolow — 
Htrt whoTB bfigU thioie mntf diel" 

Um. Hikum. 

I m not a fatalist I would not dUrobe the mind of its angel dra- 
pery, and degrade it to the level of a mere machine, ^et I see many 
things in nature, many occurrenceB in life, which plainly apeak of a 
guiding and governing hand, an immntable law, whose decrees can be 
violated only at a fearful hazard. The error of the Fatalist consists in 
tbia, that, by ascribing every human action to the direct will of God, 
he strips our race of tl^t free agency which alone makes us responsi- 
ble beings, and which is aa essential element of a probationary state, 
forgetting that his own free choice — whether it be good or ill — is fol- 
lowed by a train of inevitabk results, and that this choice is therefore 
the sovereign arbiter of his destiny. 

If a mariner in the Northern Ocean is driven by a furious tempest 
to the verge of the boiling Maelstrom, and, deapile every exertion, ia 
drawu into its circling currents, the guilt of auicide cannot be charged 
upon him ; but if he approaches, the whirlpool on a calm, sunny day, 
and deliberately guides his barque into its outer circle, then the free 
agency which he has exerted, the choice which be has made, gives to 
the aclion a criminal character, and however much he may struggle 
against the wave which bears him onward, he is nevertheless respon- 
sible for the result, since its cause was voluntary. 

Something like this takes place in the moral world. Two thinga 
are placed before na — virtue and vice — each of which haa certain in- 
evitable consequences, and between which every man must chouse. 
This choice once made, his destiny is fixed — inevitable results follow, 
and though he cannot avert them, though the hand of Fate is upon 
him, yet that faie is the consequence of his choice, and hence arises 
hia responsibility. When therefore you behold a man struggling in 
the Maelstrom of iniquity, and whirled rapidly into its dark vortex, call 
it destiny, if you please, but remember that it is a chosen destiny, the 
reaullant of his own conduct, and not of God's will. 

There is a dark page in the history of the past, dear reader, over 
which I would have you pause. In the life of one man have I seen 
the workings of a destiny so manifest and terrible, of a fate so merci- 
less and yet so just, that I would hold it op as a beacon light to those 
who let passion and impulse guide the helm which should answer only 
to the touch of Reason. I would have yon see, in the very first flash- 
ings of jealousy and revenge, a slumbering flame which the breath of 
circumstances will kindle into a furious blaze, shrouding peace, and 
joy, and honor, in its burning folds, and leaving in the heart but the 
cluned and broken fragments of happiness and purity. I wouldhave 
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you feel that uacontroUed puaion is & anbtte poison which causes an 
inflammation both of the mental and moral system ; apoison that acta 
upon the judpnent with a fearfully destructive ene^y ; a poison, one 
drop of which is death. But the tragedy of a life cannot be compressed 
within the brief limits of a magazine ; the agony, the guilt of years, 
cannot be painted upon the narrow canvas of an boui, and it is only 
upon the last act of the drama, upon the closing scenes of a dark and 
evontful life, that I shall at present dwell. 

Nestled amid the shade of circling hills, its northern limit washed 
by the crystal waves of an inland lake, and buried in a demi-forest of 
arching trees, my native village wins even from the passing baveler, 
whose eye roves carelessly over the fleeting landsc^, many an ex- 
pression of delight and surprise ; and in troth " the village of the vale," 
as.it has been nut inaptly termed, might well compare, in the wild ro- 
mance of its history, the grand and solemn beauty of its suirouDding 
scenery, the quiet happiness and simplicity oAits inhabitants, and the 
artless but winning loveliness of its " daughters fair," with any other 
which has formed the theme of the painter's pencil or tbe poet's song. 
It is a flower in a rocky cave j a gem in an iron casket ; beauty set io 
grandeur. 

Leaping adown the hills that form its somheasteVn boundary flows a 
clear and sparkling streamlet, but not in the gay sunlight do its waves 
flash like liquid crystal, but darkly along the depths of a mountain 
gorge, where the sun rays never penetrate, and where the rocks around 
are damp and dripping with the dews of earth it wenda its solitary 
way, now expanding into a broad and circular lake, then willing 
through some narrow and tortuous ch«nne), or again leaping madly from 
the top of some high crag, aud pouring its sheet of melted silver upon 
the dark rocks below. And where it shoots from its mountain prison 
into the warm sunlight, dashing adown an inclined plane of gray and 
broken rocks, its high waits suddenly, pause, as if to gaze with wonder 
and admiration upon the broad and beautiful plain spread out before 
them. Underneath lies a broad platform of rock, level as the surface 
of tbe stormless sea, and slightly elevated above the stream that goes 
murmuring by. It is a beautiful scene — the gorge — the waterfall — the 
lock — the landscape — a strange blending of grandeur and grsce, of 
beauty and sublimity, of the Gothic and Corinthian. 

It was a sunny day in June, and at the entrance of the ravine a gay 
party were engaged in laughing but earnest conversation. The prom- 
inent figures of the group were a lady and gentleman, whose mutual 
glances, as the gay jest and quick retort went round, were eloquent of 
that aflection which can live but once, and lives forever. Descended 
from an Italian family, on whose ancestral scroll were blazoned the em- 
blems of nobility, Claude Leon had all the flerce pride and passionate 
earnestness of his ruce, and though an exile, and his father before him, 
from his own sunny land, though his native sky and native shore had 
faded from his view when but an infant, yet he had not forgotten his 
high lineage, but exhibited in his lofty air and fiery glance the pride 
ai^ daring of axt Italian noble. He luid lived in my native village but 
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B 8ingl« year, and yet strange stories were whispered round of hie paM 
career. And surely, uooe could feel the influence of his fierce eye, 
and mark the quick and glowing movement of his thoughts, without 
feeling that be was a child of passion, a creature of impulse, a rud- 
derless barque upon a stormy and furious ocean. His dark, suspicious 
glance was never still. From eye to eye and face to face it passed 
with a rapid but earnest glare, as if he feared that every band grasped 
an assassin's dagger, and every amila masked a treacherons iheart. 
His acquaintances were few in number, and even lAcy could scarcely 
brook his impoHous temper, big suspicions, and almost insulting ques- 
UoDS, and the sudden bursts of passion which often maned his finely 
cat, and even beantitul features. 

And this una of impulse, of unchecked and uncontrolled feeling, 
this haughty child of a. haughty race, with the passionate blood of Ita- 
ly bounding through bis veins, had learned, in the presence of the fair, 
maiden by his side, to smother paaaion, to act the calm and reasonable 
man, for he Umed — loved with the fierce ardor that is bom of a sontbera 
clime, loved wildly, fiercely, and forever. And strangely enough Lou- 
ise M returned ibis love. His opposite in every respect, with 

no one feeling or ruling motive common to boih, she had yet yielded to 
the rapid growth of an affection which was as ardent as it was unac- 
countable. Eighteen aummera had showered their gi)\s of flowers and 
sunshine upon her head, and letl her a model of graceful and innocent 
beauiy. Her figure was petite, but faultless in its mould ; her hair of a 
glossy brown fell in rebellioos but beautiful clusters upon the clear snow 
of her neck and bosom ; her cheeks were round and full, tinged with 
the flush of health and happiness, and gay with, playful dimples, while 
her dark blue eye, swimming in a flood of liquid love, wu a sure and 
unerring indei of a generous heart. Alas ! >A« could not read in her 
lover's earnest glance, the- veiled flashings of a proud and revengeful 
spirit : she could not hear in the music tones that whispered to her of 
love the aubdued munrniringsof wild and dangerous passion. 

Let us trace back a little the thread of a wild and devious life. Let 
US bare to the sunlight the myaterious depths of a troubled heart, and 
atrip from the face of guilt and crime its mask of purity. 

Midnight — silence — a dying father and a heartless son ! The wan 
and wasted invalid, grateful to the Savior whose love has ransomed him 
from endless death, has bequeathed a portion of his wealth to the 
Church. The will, with its trembling signature, lies on the snowy cov- 
ering of his couch. The expectant heir grasps it with eager hand, his 
flashing eye leaps from word to word, and, as be reads the legacy (rf' 
the dying Christian, blood rushes to his heated brow, fury bums in his 
tierce heart, his passionate spirit tramples upon the solemnity of death, 
and the irascTeant cartes bis dying father. Claude Leon, that cura* 
was tkine f 

A lol\y hall — a kneeling maiden and an angry brother ! Pale, and 
emaciate with waot, thinly clad, and scarcely able to liti her implohag 
bands, the erring sister pleads for pardon. She has dared to follow A* 
impulse of her heart ) she has given bei hand to an inferior in rank and 
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* ibttwis, bnt not in aJfectMa's wmIUi, aba bM •»«& luiB yMd slowly to 
.the pranuie of miMry uid want, and now afae hu come to (be homo of 
ber bratber — mea, du ! it wu Met hoota ! — to seek bis forgiveiteM and 
ikis aid. Tbere arn isaia in her beaotiful eyes, tbere is eloquence in 
her tremUing words, tbeie is a throbbing heut beneath her scatuy robe. 
She pleads for her husband as none but a wtfe can plead, she calls np a 
tbonsuid meoMHies of the past, a tbousand tacoUections of happier 
days, and, by the remembranca of these, she inifdores his pardon, bat 
the accursed fiend hurls her from him with an oatb, and aa his trembliog' 
menials dr^ ber from bis presence, be euritt the suffuing and repent- 
cut sister. Claude Leon, that curae was thine ! 

Morning — a graaay lawn — a combat ! Face to face, with the weap- 
•na of death firmly grasped in their hands, two erring; mortals wait the 
fearfnl aignal. A chance word, the accident of a moment, has kindled 
the altar firesof pasaion, and it burns with a fearfol glow. Blood altme 
csa smother its furious blaze ; Uood alone can atone for outraged honor ! 
The word is given — the bullet flies — a victim falls ! Tbere is a red 
atain upon the clear white of bis lofly brow — there is a faint fluttering 
of the heart which must soon ceaae its tbrobbings. The dying mui 
extends the hand of forgireneaa to his antagonist, bnt the maddened 
murderer turns from it with a corse ! And tlua curse, Claude Leon, 
was thine ! 

No more of the past. I close the dark leaves of ita bialory, and 
turn 10 ibe final scene of a life of passion. I leave the shadows of an 
early eveoing U> wander amid the darker shades of a moral midaigbL 
Forward or upward — the ravine or the hill-lop — this was the mo- 
noiwoua question which delayed our little party at ihe entrance of tbe 
gorge. Tbe stream was low, tbe rocks were dry, and many wished to 
irace the windings of the mimic river amid its lofiy and overhuiging 
walls, and promised, to the admirinit eye, scenes of unequalled beauty 
mid sublimity. Their earnest enirealies and glowing descriptions coo- 
quered, and soon .waving robes, glossy ringlets, and graceful forms, were 
Men flmting anid Ihe stuMod piaea that lined the streamlet's verge, or 
dancing over the smooth gray rocks. A bELlf hour's walk disclosed a 
■cene of magnificence and grandeur that almost b^gsra description. 
TIm party had reached " the Devil's pDlptt." For some distance back 
the ravine had been narrow and dark, but here it opened wide its braw- 
•y arms of rock, formiog an immense circular area — a hollow cylinder 
sunk deep in the earth. Here too the warm gushing Bunllgbt fell in 
upon the scene, upon the streamlet expanded into a lake, upon tbe 
afaruba and flowers that decked its verge, upon the huge masses of ruck 
that lay ^ed up in wild confusion. The stream entered this vast oat- 
jiral apartment at ite eastern extremity, eoMrgiag from a narrow t^o* 
ing arched with trees, aad about midway between the base and summit 
of the gorge, and poured itself in a clear, unbroken sheet upon the rocks 
below. A resemblance which the reader will eaaily delect, bod given 
to this opening the uatna of " The Devil's Pulpit," snd by degrees tbe 
appdlation had been extended lo ibe whole adjacent scene. 

Aa exclamation of deliglu and aurj»i«e bust from every lip, save one, 
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IS this acene oT bcatiiifid sublimit <^B«d upon the vision of the yoath- 
M party, jittt emeiging froiB the naTrowesi portion of the gorge, Bsd 
fiseling, for the fint time since they entered the rerine, the warm glow 
of the simtight. From erery lip tme ont, for the demon of jealouay 
had found a bom« and an altai: in Claude Leon's heart, and the sacri' 
£ciaJ fire of bitter hatred and intended revenge was already kindled. 
Louise M — '— , with the warmth and earDestneaa of innocence and 
polity, was convening with s gentleman of the party, whose expres- 
siv« tones and interested air Cold nnequivocally of earnest admir&tioot 
if of no stronger and holier emotion. It was snough — enongh foi a 
heart so freqaently whelmed in the surges of psasion ; eoongh for s 
natare in^mmabie as the contents of an ignited bomb ; enough for ons 
in whose veins coursed the fiery blood of Italy, whose hand was fanul* 
iac with the dagger, as was hia soul with the impulses that prompt its 
use. Claude Leon was once more himself. The volcano of passion, 
which bad slept for a time, was preparing tmce more to pour out its hot 
and hissing lava-flood. The unconscious authors of this fearful change 
were stilt conversing gayly with each other, but the eye, the sleepless 
burning eye of jealousy was on them. It marked every look and ac- 
tion, sad treasured op every cheerful smile, every glance of joy and 
pleasure, for a fierce neart lo brood upon in its mcHnenis of solitude and 
silence. It watched them as they lingered over the flowret, as they 
threw pebbles into tha silvery stream, as they sat upon the moss-clad 
rock, or joined in the cheerful conversatiM) of their companions, and 
in its dark and lusUous depths lay cmled the serpent— CrisM .' 

Near the entrance of me circular amphitheatre which I hare de- 
scribed above, was a fissure in the rock, leading by a gradual ascent to 
the summit of the walls which barred the ravine. Up ihia rude path-- 
way the party moved, and soon appeared upon the lop of the rocky 
bulwark, gazing down into the abyss which they had just tjuitted. The 
scene was indescribably beanlifiil. Below, the dark ravine, with the 
flashing streamlet that shone in its depths like a tiny silver thread ; 
above, the cloftt, blue sky, with here and there a filmy cloud that slept 
npoB its breast like a swan upon the surface of a lake ; and all around, 
the sutomer landscape, with its fields, and groves, and snowy cottages. 
What wonder that all gased with enthusiastic delight, that they felt 
richly repaid for the toil and fatigue by which alone they had obtained 
so commanding a prospect 

Louise M was not a coquette. She would have spumed the 

temptation to trifle with a lover's feelings ; she would have shuddered 
at the thought of proving faithless to her plighted word ; and yet whea 
she saw jealousy in the tones of her lover's voice, in the strange, r»> 
proBchful glance of his eye. when she saw that he distrusted htr, that 
he was angry when she smiled on others, displeased when she stood 
by another's side, she determined to punish his unjust saspioions, aod 
laughed merrily within herself at Uie thought. Ob 1 it was a danger- 
Mta thought,— dangerous for her and all her ees, — for love is not to be 
trifled with ; the purest and holiest emotions of the heart ue not to be 
trifled with; the affeiaitm Uiat absorbs within itself all else of evrthi 
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Iku inidias or mors a Ufe, ia nol to ha triflad with ; and ahe wbo, from 
any motive, pride, pastime, or spoTtive levenye, it mattera not wWch— 
BM, I aay, who triflea with the devotion that gntni) her with a jealoiu. 
eye, with the love that collects and mntreB in hor the beauty of the 
universe, has dared a dangerous deed— & deed that mil wring b«r lov- 
er's hesrt, and maf rend her own. 

To this fearrol destiny Louise M had thoughileesly exposed her- 
self. White the remainder of the party were still viewing the scenery 
uoand, she strolled carelessly along the brink of the ravine, conversing 
gayly with the gentleman whose ardent gisnces had at first aroused in 
Uie Italian's breast the slambering fiend of passion. The laughing 
pair went joyously forward, parting the thick foliage which lined the 
border of the precipice, or now and then lingering in its shade. Claude 
Leon folloatd — noiselessly, yet unerringly, bb the bloodhound tracks 
his victim — fallowed with compresBed lip and unsettled eye, the bine 
veins in his forehead swollen with suppressed anger, and listening with 
hesvhig breast to the words of the unsuspecting wanderers. Their 
conversation was of lofe, and thus another brand was added to the 
£ame that raged in his heart. He followed still, his agony, his hatred 
becoming more intense each moment, his disordered mind torturing 
each look, and smile, and pleasant word, into a confirmation of his 
fears. He saw a flower fall from Louise'* band, — a'half-blown rose, — 
and as her companion restored it to its fair owner, he saw him kiss the 
hand extended to receive it, but he did not see the flush of offended 
modesty which crimsoned the cheek of his betrothed. No, no ! he 
was blind — blind to all but the passionate promptings of his fierce na- 
tnre, blind to all but the whispers of the demon within him ; and, as 
he stealthily drew a liny [Hstol from his breast, he eould scarcely mas- 
ter the temptation which bade him instantly use it. At last fate had 
found him out— VMtiny was at his heels ! 

Onward still the lady and her companion moved, until, emerging 
from (he thick shrubbery through which they hsd passed, they sbiod 
in an open space — a kind of forest alcove — overlooking the gulf be- 
low, and the infuriated lover, the madman followed. Concealed unid 
the thick foliage, he watched the unconscious pair before him, his 

fierce heart movtfd to a deed of terrible revenge.- Louise M and 

her cavalier stood upon the verge of the precipice, conversing still 
in a low but sportive tone. The subject of their conversation was the 
flower, the rosebud of which I have spoken, and which now bloomed 
in the Iad3r's clustering tresses. The gentleman was sportively plead- 
ing for its possession, but Claude Lton had plucked the flower, and 
she would not give it to another. A gayer, but still more earnest peti- 
tion followed, and was merrily refuB^, and then die gentlMuaa, with 
u mischievous smile, and a courteous allusion to the cavaliers of a 
chivalric sga, knelt gracefully before the maiden, to ask once more for 
the blushing flower. Claude Leon saw no more. He knew not the 
true meaning of the soeue which had just been enacted ; he beard not 
the wtuda which marked its character ; he saw nothing, heard nothing 
but a confirmation of all his jealous doubts — proof, damniag procrf', (^ 
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lis mistress* falsity. With m awful curse, and extended weapon, he 
sprang from his corerl. " To Hell, miscreant!" he thundered, as he 
aimed his pistol at the breast of the kneeling man, One moment more, 
and the maddened lover would have Gred, but a scene of horror stayed 
his murderous hand. His sudden appearance, his appalling curse, his 
extended weapon, his look of wild and almost maniac rage, had proved 
too much for Louise. Her eyehds closed — her cheek grew pale — she 
staggered — raiDtBA—felt ! Down, down upon the cragged rocks — a 
corpse, a marred and mangled corpse, she fell f 

She sleeps on " Mount Repose." In a secluded glen of that silentl 
but beautiful cemetery, she rests in peace, and the village maidens, as 
tfaey stand beside ber grave in the hush of eventide, tell, with tearful 
eyes and saddened hearts, the story of her deaih. 

Claude Leon is a maniac— a raving, desperate maniac — without a 
single gleam of reason to dissipate the darkness of a mind whose sun 
has set forever. From morning to night, and night to morning, he 
raves of her who perished a victim to his violent and unrestrained pas- 
sions, cursing alike the world in which he lives, and the God whd 
blade him. 

Reader, such was his tenible destiny, but, mark yon, it was a chosen 
destiny. He lived and acted under the laws of Jehovah, 'a responsi- 
ble being ; and though in the last tragic scene of his life, in the singn- 
lar manner by which his own unbridled passions were made the in- 
struments of his punishment, there is much that looks like a destiny 
emanating directly from Heaven, yet we must also recollect that this 
result can be easily accounted for by the natural succession of cause 
and effectj and that to' impute incidents of this character to the direct 
interposition of Jehovah, overruling human choice, is to destroy the 
Very foundations of the Christian religion, to leave us in this dark 
world without a single hope, and stretch before us a futurity horrible 
with doubt and gloom. 



OLD LETTERS. 

Sffeel memory, waited by thy genUe gal«. 

Oft up the stream of time I turn to rail. 

To view the fairy hanats of loiig-loit boora, 

BiMt with &r greener ahadea, Air freaher flowem. — Roajuw. 

I OFTEW find myself striving lo while away a lonely hour by btisy- 
iiig myself with a carefully preserved bimdln of letters. Thus, whild 
' in a contemplative mood, I experience a sort of melancholy pleasure 
in the revival of old scenes and reminiscences. Surroimded by these 
quiet remembrancers, I seem to take a firmer hold upon the Past, and 
moving over it as it were a magician's wand, lo 1 there start from out 
of it shapes and forma, freshly colored with all the lights and shades 
of memory. 
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It bas Blvays been a fancy of mine, car^uUy to preBerre and .cher- 
ish all the various .links of coneapondence that bound me to many 
friends, and now they serve frequently to gladden a weary hoar, by 
calling up around me a multitnde of familiar scenes and -faces, that 
once formed the oases in the desert I was traveling. 

They are a strange motley, those old letters. Some bear a modern 
postmark, while others have been by me for yeara. Some are of cu- 
rious garb, imffainly in form, crude and fanciful in composition ; oth- 
ers of quaint device both within and without, the characters of the 
peD generally giving sure evidence of the mind that cootrolled it. 
Here and there, too, quietly stowed away among its rougher neigh- 
bora, you may catch a glimpse of one whose delicate form betrays its 
womanly authorship. Yet strange and fanciful as is their appearance, 
still do they possess the power of flooding the soul with a tide of 
sweet remembrances. From out that pile of broken, disconnected 
matter, you may select many a thought that sh^ arrest you with its 
force, or charnt you with its beauty. There, garnered up within its 
curious covering, you may detect the breathings of warm, true-hearted 
friendship. There, bear as it were the faint echoings of many a joy- 
ona shout and merry laugh. There, see the strength and manliness of 
maturity, slietching out its ann to gitide and protect the waywardness 
of you^. And then, too, you shall hear the voice of youth itself, 
when advancing pioneer-like into what seemed to it a wilderness of 
thought, it'sang and shouted for joy. 

I have said that the pleasure I take in reviewing my old letters waE( 
of a melaucholy nature ; for linking as they do ao closely the Present 
with the Past, they bring into clearer view those points in our jour- 
ney where one and another have fallen from our aide. This life of 
ours bears no stronger characteristic than that of change. The good- 
ly company in which we began to think, feel, and act, could hardly 
have battled along with us through many years, and these very letters 
ore toksns of separation. Truthfully, indeed, do they mark joys, 
hopes, and disappointments, l]jat have passed away, and, but for these, 
into forgetfulness. 

We cannot but feel, in this review, that with every step we are ad- 
vancing towards an unknown ending ; that care and sorrow are ripen- 
ing with our years ; that our existence here most frequently opens 
amid sunshine, matures and closes amid clouds. So when in quiet 
meditation we ramble away amid the scenes of earlier yeara, the me- 
mentoes of them, tinge with a kind of melancholy the pleasant reverie 
they excite. 

Notwithstanding, reader, there is in this very pleasure so much of 
honest soberness that I do not think you would exchange its calm, 
subdued happiness for the thrill of successful ambition, or the wildest 
flow of monetary excitement. For although your recollection of 
former times may be rendered sorrowful by misfortune and disappoint- 
ment, still you should remember 

" Tims'a aombtouH tondiMi Mon eotrect th« piece, 
Mellon each tint, and Ud each diMMird CMse ; 
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A Krftei tons of li^t pervadu the vMe, 

And Btsola a pengire langaor s'er the soul." 

And now, eincs I have given thee an inkling of my manner of ihongbl, 
give me leave, reader, to introduce to you certain characters met with. 
in my own short experience of life. Not so much in the expectation 
of afibrding you any great entertainment, as in the liope that I may re- 
pay you for Uie trouble of your attention, by haply touching the key Eo 
aome pleasuit recollection of youi earlier days, when 
" Uh was luxury, and rricDdahip tmtb." 

Pardon me, if in obeying a careless impulse of mind, I shall allow 
the sober and the gay to mingle together in my gconpings, that per- 
chance the mixture of bght and sluide, as in a natural landscape, may 
be more pleasing to thine eye. The first fragment 1 shall select for 
your consideration ia one from a long series, whose commencement 
dates many years back, and never do I look npon any part of it with- 
out most devoutly thanking God for implanting in man's breast the 
principle of friendship. 

Reader, did you ever attempt coolly and deliberately to estimate the 
iPalue of a friend ? If so, perhaps you regulated your estimation by 
interest ; then, you and I will never agree. Again, it may he, being 
naturally of a loving and true heart, and yet withal so sensitive, that 
the continual change and separation incident upon life has caused you 
to dread the formation of unnecessary ties, so soon fated to be broken. 
Hence we also differ, simply because in thy miserable foresight thou 
art bounded by this short life only, forgetful of that which lies be- 
yond — the hefeaftor of existence. 

There have been cases, and those not unfrequent, when the soul 
■was first awakened to a sense of eternal matters by the rude severing 
of some earthly tie. Such have looked upon this world as but the 
Stage, whereon, led by a mysterious necessity, we performed the first 
few acts in the great play of life ; and wilh trusting hearts they be- 
lieyed that in linking themselves to the good and beautiful around 
them, it was no transient and fleeting affection, but one that separa- 
tion and affliction, nay, even death itself, could but purify. Neither 
can I believe that in the loss of friends we suffer any interruption in 
our communion with them ; for I have always held it a delightlul theo- 
ry, viz. that in parting with a friend there remains with us certain of 
his noble qualities and feelings, to battle with the evil of our own na- 
tures. How truly was it said — 

" on may the spirits of the dsad deseand 
To walcb the Bileat Blumbcis of B Mwid ; 
To hov<r round bia evening walknnsMD, 
Aikd hold awset canrerae on tho duaky green ; 
To hail the spot where once theii friendahip grew. 
And heaven and nature opened to their view." 

ThOB it becomes a happy allusion, by which we may call around as. 
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fioin ihe spirit-land fonns of the dcpuMd, leflsctiiig upon the Preseat 
the rainbow tints of the Past. 

Well then, reader, need I tell you that ihJa letter, which, as chance 
#oold have it, I have selected from its fellows, is one out of many to- 
koot of an union that was as the bird-carol to the Morning of Life. 
Together with its author, I began to open my wondering eyes npon 
the busy, stirring world seen around tne, and feeling, even so esrly, 
the necessity of friendship, turned instinctively to him. Hand in hand 
we journeyed on through what some have termed a vale of tears, but 
what was to us a happy valley, blooming with flowers, and lighted by 
hright, joyous sunshine. At we grew older, and our mental and phye> 
icd natures began to assume character, all could trace a wonderful 
likeness between them. Our studies were alike, our finer tastes and 
perceptions seemed to run in the same channel — what appeared beau- 
tiful to the one was equally so to the other. We felt alike~-our hearts 
beat with the same pulsation. Strange to say. Time never changed 
the color of our communion. We parted, it is true, when the necessi- 
ties of life were upon us, but it only served to heighten the joys of 
meeting. During these periods we corresponded regularly ; and what 
letters ! Not, like so many we receive in an every-day life, replete 
with cold formalities, but full of the outpourings of the soul, so warm, 
so truthful, that as you read the image of the writer seemed by your 
very side. 

If he possessed any quality more prominent than another, it certain- 
ly was that of fidehty in friendships. He was no changeling ; tbo 
foul breath of envy, slander, and hatred, could leave no stain upon the 
mirror of his affection. He loved when others would have changed to 
enemies. Neither was he exacting in bis friendships ; self-sacrifice 
was his idol ; it was the touchstone by which he tried his hopes, his 
expectations, his passions. Never, in the long course of our acquaint- 
ance, did 1 know him to utter a selfish thought, or act upon a selfish 
purpose. To the noble nature of his mind all that knew him could 
bear witness. At once strong, accurate, and imaginative, there seemed 
blended in him the same contempt far the false in the moral as in the 
intellectual kingdom. The workings of such a heart and such. a mind 
were plainly discernable, even in so small a matter as a letter. His 
thorough education had given him a cultivated style, the medium now 
for the full, rich gush of feeling, and again for earnest reflection and 
qiaturity of thought. 

He had early chosen s path in life that led him into close contact 
with mankind, and afibrded ample opportunity for learning the myste- 
ries and meannesses of man's nature. Every thing around him was 
practical, and still, communing with the absent, he threw around the 
dull, dry accidents of every-day hfe the charms of a glowing fancy. 
Thoa, common and vulgar muten, when touched by his pen, seemed 
shining through a more transparent medium ; and ever and anon he 
would seem to rise above the cares and sorrows that constitute the 
poverty of life, and joking with misfortune, woo smiles from bitter 
dimppoiBliaenl. 
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The link of our union is brokeo. Jiis noble and maniy Bttnre 
seemed early to bare ripened into maturity ; and tben, as if its Crea- 
tor had deteimined there should be no pause in its progress, it changed 
from an earthly to a heavenly. An untoward accident laid low th» 
form that, to use the figurative expression of another, " bore under 
the beautiful proportions of tbe date-tree the strength of the oak.'' 
There was no long and drooping sickness ; bis last letter breathed 
forth the full vigor of mental and physical health, and yet it closed the 
series. The river of life broke suddenly and silently into tbe dark, 
shoreless ocean beyond. 

An orphan from earliest childhood, he had stood and battled with 
the world almost alone ; and now, when tbe shadows of approaching 
night hovered arotmd ^im, his rest was broken by no sound of wo- 
manly anguish. As 1 stood by his bedside, in his last moments, I 
could not but feel that this world had lost something — that one was 
passing from its battle-ground who would have played a hero's part 
in the strife ; for even then, when standing upon the portals of another 
world, you could see plainly enough tbe wreck of the noble spirit that 
was in bim. Although conscious lo the last, still it was plainly dis- 
cernible, by the occasional lighting up of bis dark eye, that, soldier- 
like, he was loth to leave the deld of action before he had won laurels 
from the conflict. And ever and anon you would know that high 
hopes and loftypurposes, all unfulfilled, were yet lingering with hint 
awhile before passing into a rayless night. So they passed, 
"Vkt a {kirioiM roll of dmnu, 
Thnngh the tiionqdi af his dream*." 
Then all was quiet. A noble spirit had fled its common and earthly 
tabernacle. The eagle was again free. 

It had always been bis desire, that were it possible, be might be 
buried among the mountains that surrounded tbe valley where be 
Jived. The very spot he had chosen. It was a rocky ravine, between 
two high and wild hiUa, abbut which, on every side. Nature had set 
■ the impress of sublime desolatioo. The hour, loo, he had selected, 
and with a curious design — it was at midnight. In exact accordance 
with bis wishes, we bore " tbe early dead" slowly and silently to his 
last resting-place. Never shall I forget that strange funeral at mid' 
night. The flashing torchea threw a lurid glare upon the wild' rocks 
and sombre forest-trees about us, and in the red light the small band 
of mourners, with tbe bier in their midst, seemed tike stranger beings 
of another world. The universal and profound repose around us was 
unbroken save by the fall of our own footsteps. Solemnly and mourn- 
fully we laid hira in bis grave. 

" The lut de«p prayer nrat said," 

and we lefl him — the sleeper to his dreams. Rest thee, Jamie, in that 
lonely and desolate place, where perchance weird spirits shall come at 
eventide to mourn thee, 

" Tbe young, Ifae bcave, tbe beaotiruli" 
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and the Dreatares of ihe moonlight may, perhaps, weave fairy gariands 
to atrew upon thy grave. Perchance we may meei again, Jamie, 
where friendship is a better and holier matter, since it exists where 
keparation is unknown. 

(to at comrmiDj 



FLT-nSHIITG. 



GsNTLB Readers, a sudden jerk on our elbow stayed our arm, and 
broke the elastic and even bend of our rod, as it was causing the line 
to graze the waters in the full, broad, magnificent sweep of the First 

Cast. Angrily we turned, and met the big, melting eyes nf fixed 

beseechingly on our*B, backed by the threatening peepers of the print' 
er's devil, both entreating us to desist ere we threw completely across 
the stream, dropped a fly into the even suiface of the Table, stirred up 
the sluggish depths of the type and in successive wavy circlets sent 
them rippling into "pie." As Jove turned from the weeping eyes of 
his daughter, and was merciful, ao did we stay our arm, and the throw 
was checked. But even then, the line floating, mid-air, in long grace- 
ful waves, threatened of its own accord to drop plump into the second's 
private dominions and throw their lord and master into utter despair. 
Not only then did we stay our arm, but a sudden backward motion &eed 
the line of ita dangerous folds and left it straight and stiff and just fitted 
to the breadth of &e stream. 

That you may understand us, reader, a Cast Is a throw of the line ; 
we have used it metaphorically for a flight of the goose-qiiill . Our 
first " Cast," then, was too long and too difiiise, Uierefore did we 
shorten it by many a line and then remove every episode and all those 
delicious little tit-bits with which we had hoped to tickle your palate, 
and left it what you saw, a prim, stiff, straight forward article, thinned 
out and trimmed exactly to the filling up of four and a half pages. 
Now the beauty of a " Cast" is not to reach the trout pool by the 
shorteat throw possible, a straight line, but with skillful and delicate 
hand, make it sweep broadly through the air, weave itself into airy 
wreathes and folds, hover trembling and quivering for a moment in the 
atmosphere and then fallnoiselesslyand without a ripple upon the water. 
And so, reader, would out first Cost, not by a straight, uninteresting road, 
but with many a pleasant winding, and with the culling of many a sweet 
flower by the way side, have dropped you quietly and noiselessly at Pi- 
zeko — but that sudden jerk ! where did it leave us T Oh I at Pleasant, 
among charcoal sketches, gazing earnestly at the penciled outlines of 
that thirtypoimder, and longing to be the Iwppy conqueror of ono a.leetla 
bigger. They have jerked our arm ; well finish the Cast with auother 
half jerk of the line.. We left yon longing to throw the first fly, and 
the means are at hand. From the gallery there stretches out before 
you the wide suiface of Pleaaant ; turning on your heel the compact 
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and hill-girded circlet ot Rouad Lake meets your eye, as calm and 
placid as its twin sister, for thiougb a deep chaiiDel they sweetly mia- 
gle their waters. Oars-men are waiting to be hired and their boats, 
all ready for the sport, are resting impatiently on tbe water's-edge ; 
every thing bids you throw a line and try your chance for a thirty-on« 
pounder. The lateneaa of the season denied us the pleasure of so 
doing and bade ne hasten on still further ; and a short time afterwards, 
loaded with Tenison steak, delicious t»own bread and butter and rich 
milk, crammed as it were our last meal within the borders of civiliza- 
tion, we were on our way to that place of hungry anlicipalion, Pizeko. 
The road was monotonous and dreary enough of itself, but at that time 
still further assisted in its efforts to be agreeable by the presence of a 
drizzling, dismal rain. A deep, sluggish lake lay for four miles along 
the road. As we looked down upon it, some seventy feet below the 
path, the trees seemed sinking with decay into its bosom and filling it 
up with ibeir very rottenness, all uniting to create a sluggish, dismal 
state of feeling, only interrupted by the sudden jolts, and jars of the 
old Dtosky, whose sole spring consisted of the long swinging board 
connecting the axles. 

The northern extremity of Pizeko was, however, soon in sight, and 
while trotting along its margin, our first gathered impressions were 
those of the dreary-magnificent. In fact every thing was dismal, and 
the ideas of that quality reached the acme of their perfection in our 
minds, when Pat pointed out our resting place— that goal, to reach 
which we had passed through so many beautiful scenes, the least in- 
Titing spot that our eyes had rested on throughout the whole route. It 
was a mere clearing, separated from the waters of the lake by a meagre 
fringing of woods and, by an immense swamp, from dry, land. The 
first view fell vaguely on a wide field of charred stumps, some still 
reeking, then our vision became more distinct than before and our eyea 
leated upon something among the remnants of the old trees, which 
gradually assumed the appearance of a house, and in reality was one, 
and a most excellent one for the country. In we rushed ; we soon made 
ourselves perfectly at home at the request of our host, old Rood, as we 
shook hands with him — asked for his wife~found she was not at home, 
but agreed that a certain young lady performed hosiess-duty to perfec- 
tion. Supper over — Charlie turned in, wearied with onr long ride and 
the dismal rain, which, together with the cinder still remaining in his 
eye, had caused symptoms of fever — an hour more, quite sick — bad 
predicament, no doctor within forty miles — took sudden responsibilities, 
ordered hot tea and scalding water — lea ready and hot water brought to 
the door in a mi!k pail by a pretty damsel — rolled up our sleeves, scald- 
ed patient's lega from ancle to knees — rubbed with rough towel till skin 
began to peel — ^poured down a pint of hot tea — too weak to resist— 
lifted bim ioto bed — piled on blankets, comfortables, quilts and carpst 
bags — looked on complacently, while the tremendous heaving of the 
pile proved that he was steaming up to the requirements of the [pre- 
scribed order— he avings ceased, threw ourselves full length upon the 
heap to ascertain if patient was still breathing — found him still alive 
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&nd breathing m gently and as Bweetljr as a new born babo-^-survej'ed 
onr handiwork proudly for' a moment — saw onr succem was complete, 
md calmly wrote M. D. al\er our name on the carpet bag. I know not 
bow it was, bnt my title among the good people of Pizeko ever after 
was Doctor. 



CIBT SECOND. 

Morning was beaming brightly through the windows, when I leaped 
from my bed and found Charlie still feverish, but in an hopeful state of 
convalescence. As nothing could be more grateful to the palate of ti 
sick man than the delicate flaror of a trout fresh from the water, aft«r 
prescribing for him a few simple remedies and for myself a hearty 
breakfast, hooks, lines, rods and all manner of tackle were soon in ac- 
tive preparation for the first trial on the broad waters of Fizeko. Old 
Rood busied himself in catching minnows, his sons in digging bait, and 
his fair niece in uiitangltng some Gordian knots, beautifully interspersed 
with tiny barbed fish-hooks. Leaving Charlie under her care, with 
positive injunctions not to quit his bed and the additional inducements 
of a promised fat trout and a glass of hot whiskey toddy io the eve- 
ning, I look the path that led to the water's edge. Selecting one from 
the skiffs on the shore and launching it, I stepped in with rods and 
lines, and soon made all ready for the sport. Leaving the rod in its 
case and taking a line three hundred feet in length, I laid it over the 
fork of a slender birchen twig, planted upright in the stern of the boat, 
and allowed it to droop to the surface of the water. One vigorous pull 
sent the boat rapidly from the shore and the line spinning its length 
flwiftly from the reel. It was a tempting line, with iis vast length ta- 
pering from the strong thick cord to ibe thiice twisted, from the 
tbtice to the twice twisted, and from that to a long fine extremity of 
single gut, terminated by sis beautiful little hooks, whereon was tied a 
captivating young suckeress of seven inches, with the last hook cun- 
ningly concealed under the tail fin. Further up the line there skipped 
t^ong a still more tempting object—a fly that had awakened the sullen 
plunge of the salmon from the deep black pool of the lynns, or caused 
the big trout to rise in splashing leaps from the glassy surface of the 
lochs of Scotland. Still higher up the line spun a little hook-circted 
mianon, fashioned from mother of peail, by the hand of some fair ar- 
tist of old Carlisle, to lure its denizens from the deep eddies of the 
Eden — placed there merely that thence there might be the boast that 
the same noble and beautiful trout had fallen victims .to the same bait 
in such widely difierent and so far separated waters. With such a 
line and such a bait what could not have been dqne ! but the old lake- 
god did not smile on our efforts. Doubtless the grim old fellow dis- 
hked our intrusion upon his watery dominions, and was looking as- 
kance at the impudence of an unlicensed stranger, For with a strong 
and steady pull we sweated for three miles up the long lake. Now we 
shot boldly out on to its broad bosom, now followed the windings of the 
shore, making our flies and minnows skim temptingly along the edges 
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of theJT chosen feeding grotmdB, uid agnia we would aweep into erery 
little bay^ and cunningly flirt our bait among the lall reeds and broad 
topped liily-pads that akirtad the mouth of some caol brooklet. Hope, 
aye, even fiahermaQ's hope, wu leaving ua, the dieariness of the scene 
and long days of travel were telling upon us, drotvsJIy our eyes rested 
upon the waters, from the mist on the mouniaioa and the light rapor 
floating on the lake, dream-shad owa began to flit before ua, and, with 
iheir wildly thrown arms, beckoned us (M to the land of Nod. The' 
oars dn^ped from our handa andthe boat was gliding noiselessly along, 
when lo ! a jerk on the tine startled us from our half slumber, we 
(eap«d from our seat, grasped it frantically, and at the next moment were 
pulling in band orer hand — a moment was enough, no captive graced 
our hook— but while we slept, naturally our line had sunk and grappled 
with the roots at the bottom — once free, we again beat on our oars, and, 
with a litde spite added to our strength, made die light skiff shoot rapid- 
ly towards a bold headland, that promised a sunken reef and the last 
chance for a big trout. We were soon above the reef and past it. 
Out line was in turn rippling the smooth surface oyer it, when away 
two hundred feet astern, die surface was broken ; a leap, clear from 
the splashed water, a quivering in the air, a nose-dowo plunge, and 
OUT line was tight as a fiddle siring. We knew him well, no huge 
aiWer-sided lake trout, but the golden speckled " bumie," — anotbeC 
le^, another plunge, and the stricken one has darted madly stem- 
wards. " Back water, Doctor ! back for your life !" whispered we, al- 
most breathless, in our ear ; and the Doctor backed bravely, but quicker 
than the Doctor, aye, quicker than light, darted the captive away lo the 
deep, clear water of the reef; to no purpose does the Doctor exhaust 
his strength in backing, the line spins rapidly from the reel — sii; times 
more ! it will part, and lines, minnows, hooka, flies, fish, and all, will be 
gone to the d — 1. But what mad freak takes him now ? tbe line 
slackens — gone ? — we drop the oars, leap from the thwart, grasp the 
line, " Pull, Doctor, pull for your life, he is On yet, and making, like 
a maddened thing, for theboat , handover hand comes the line across 
the stem-board, a yard-coii fails into the bottom at every change, band 
passes over hand atill more briskly ; our teeth grit, our body streams, 
like an alderman's, from every pore, every nerve is strained, and our eyes 
almost starting from their sockets are fixed on the place where the line 
breaks the water away behind us ; but heavens ! here he is, panting 
and blowing with his big mouth half out of water, right under the stem, 
looking ua coolly in the eyes, while sixty yards of slack line trail be- 
hind him. Ho sees my earnest look i he sweeps his big tail almoal in 
my face as I peer over the ixiat, and with a lazy walli^ dives bottom- 
wards ; the sharp hook sinks deeper into his jaw, touches him to the 
quick, and makes him again dan madly away. Heavens ! what a tan- 
gle, the whole loose line has run out and he is gone ! strong and sud- 
den jerk after jerk wrenches our arm ; stronger and more fiercely they 
succeed, not an inch of line can we give hin, he roost go ! — not yet! 
strong and trusty tackle tell upon his waning slrength and tha monatef'^ 
nerved and vigorous tuga turn lo the quick Utd fruitic eflitfteof despiii'. 
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Mftdly h« Uapi again and again in quick Baccessive apTinga from the 
water, our band beoda and gives to his ereiy spring, and the monster 
thumpa the water in his agony ; his strength is gone, his efforts ended, 
and we draw him gently towards ui ; as he comes nearer and nearer, 
to our excited vision at one moment he appears a mere minnow, at 
another, a monster. And' now once again he is beneath us, almost 
within onr graap ; giadnally we tighten the line with our left, our right 
arm steals over the side of the unsteady skiff until it rests beneath 
him — our fingers meet his belly and gen^y tickle their way along, as 
he lies panting and gaxing in our eyes — the death grasp is closing slow- 
ly around his gills — the monster is our own, No I he was but gather- 
ing strength ; a sweep of his broad tail and he is away again ; the line 
whistles through our fingers — let him hare it, aye, to the full, or he'll 
cany every thmg by the board ; all is in a tangle, our big fly-hook is 
fast iti the boat's aide, our minnow baa got among his live brethren in 
the bait bucket, our line is in ten thousand knots, and the tan feet of 
single gut must play the game or loose it. And right well does the 
line strand do its work ; not bigger than a pin shank its hold is so slight 
the monster seems plunging and splashing as if boond by some invisi- 
ble power to one spot. Surely must the little thread have given way had 
we not with watchful eye anticipated every motion and yielded to every 
plunge. It was but hia death struggle ; one frantic and fruitless plunge, 
and he is helplessly our own — again he is lying languidly within out 
reach — onr eye is fixed on his, watching every token of -another effort, 
for we have seen the feetde hook-hold, by which alone he may be ours, 
and we dread the monster even in his death-gasp— our fingers are again 
creeping along hia snfl ailky belly, and now our thumb, full an inch in 
his mouth, meets the firm pressure of the finger without — we have 
him, and doubly fast, for with a last effort bis teeth have sunk to our 
Tery bone — every thing for his sake ! — in a moment he is raised high 
over the gunwale, and in the next he is thumping his last death-flop 
against the boat's bottom. 

With feelings half of triumph, half of pity, we surveyed bis golden, 
mottled side, while, with varying hues, it quivered and stiffened in 
death. Of triumph, that the noblest prey that ever graced our rod 
had yielded after a long and exciting contest : of pity, or Bomethiug 
nobler, such as thi^t to which every sportsman does silent homage, 
when the excitement of the moment is over, and tbe noble game lies at 
bis feet bleeding and helpless. 

Bat other thoughts soon called ua to action, and again, alter abroad 
sweep, om line was rippling the clear water above tbe reef. The 
same leap — and the king of the waters was hovering in the mi, aye, 
almost twice the length of bis subject in the boat ; the same plunge — 
and again is our line tightened. It was but for a moment, the bait 
was soon in our hands with its half and the last hook, gone at tbe 
first snap of the monster. Again and again we made the same 
broad sweep, and again and again our line skimmed temptingly above 
him. But it was aU to no purpose, and we lowed sorrowfully up the 
lalu, and a 8«ccmd time rested upon our oau. W}iere weit ^ou, Old 
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Kit ! as fnll leogth on our back we held him at arm's length between 
us and heaven and gazed upon his beauty 1 Noble old Egotist ! hadst 
thou dropped the pen for a moment, wandered away in spirit to the 
wilds of Pizeko, and hadst ihmi gazed in raptnroue envy, as we played 
him and lifted him over the gunwale, as you tell us, aye, and persuade 
us, too, that the hand of every fisherman in the wide world was stayed 
at its work, that the spirits of the living and the dead hovered in rap- 
ture over thee as thou leapt from rock to look in fierce contest with 
one of the noblest denizens of thy native waters ? We know not how 
that may have been, but we longed for some one to share our joy, and 
we pictured to ourselves the glad countenances of the companions of 
our old fishing days, clustering arotind the boat-sides, grinning in sym- 
pathy. As we thought he was taken to be seen by ourselves only, 
and then to he devoured, we felt in our loneliness that we could al- 
most wish him again ^ive, and again free to range the- waters of fais 
own beautiful lake. Pity was a second time stealing over us. But 
between you and us, gentle, compassionate readers, those feelings 
were only toward the dead, and had nought to do with the living i all 
we had in the world would we have freely given to have graced our 
basket and our fame with the monster that ^id just leaped from the 
water. But we bide our time. 

Our oars were resumed and a long pull brought us among the lily- 
pads at the head of the lake. There, from an open spot in their midst, 
we soon graced our basket with a couple of dozen smaller sized beau- 
ties, and rowed for the shore. An old fisherman had been silently 
watching us, and bade us a hearty welcome. Our captive was shown 
to him, and the old man's eye glistened as he gave us the real fisher- 
man's grip, and told us he had not for years seen such another. We 
were soon in his house, seated at the table, with his buzom wife 
and himself, enjoying a hearty " bite and sup," and complimenting the 
good dame on sundry things, that win the kindness of old people. 
The old man and we were soon sitting on a log at the water's edge, 
preparing for another cast. The old gray-haired fisherman listened 
attentively to the teachings of the youngster, as he fashioned a fiy 
from the red hair of the deer, and told him a tale in the art " o'buskin 
a flee," which he had taken from the lips of one equally old, in the 
land of the mountain and lake, many years before. 

Our fly succeeded admirably, and in a few moments we put the old 
man ashore, with all the materials for fly-making, and a fresh trout 
supper for his gude wife. A long pull brought us home again, and a 
heavy supper from the fat sides of the monarch, mellowed by sundry 
glasses of whiskey-toddy, found us amply prepared for the deep slum- 
ber which we, in a very few minutes, were enjoying. 
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EDITORS' TABLE 



"TriOs liiktu lit" BBAunmE. 

Knro BuD*u— Wc ««>( bne ■ cfaal wiHi you, dnpile ths intalerable bent of the 
wenther, for we hkTS determiDrd Ibal DOtwithatonding llie maliciDin amilea and 
knawinfr wjoki or iMir " brothan four" w« utll write an " Editor's Table." You 
■boald hava aean tbs mBchief tbat twinkled in tbpir eyea whea, for the Bnl time, wo 
mada thicmbllmfl and Mleinn anDoaneement. Editoi No. 1 kindly offered UB tha 
loan of an anliquatad " comic almanac,"' but we declined uaing it, for fear of rapeaUng 
the witticiama of our Junt Dumbei. Editor No. 2 *ug(!«ted ■ visit to an Inauraoco 
CoRipany, bat we couldn't aee any policy ia the meaaare, and therrfbre rejacled it- 
Editor No.4, ahaking hii "ambmaial curi^ wilh Olympiaa majesty, &dvi«d oa to 
Ud our friendi and mativea odicu, bnl u we are not in the habit of making " much 
ado aboal Dolhin);,'' ws quirtly declined hie advice. Our Tresaurer laid nothinK, but 
he looked whole volumea — tltle-pa{^, binding, and all — InduBlriausty winking hia eyes 
and rubbing hia hands, aa If ha expected pay for hia aervicea, but we anawered him 
wAh a digmfied ailenaa. But, in ajHla of noda and amilea and sly iuHsndoeB, we ara 
allmg by your aide, daar readar, and, while chatting funiliarly with t/mi, we will wiil- 

iufly leave our Doiay aaaocialea lo their then? and cigaia Well, most 

wonhipful college community, how do yon like this number of our Maga. ? Yon will 
read the " TowuMod prizea" ofeoutie, for in thia hot weather anything that provokea 
tU»ji ia a real luxury, and these labored artielea, elegant though Ihey are, and in every 
re^MCt a credit to their autbon and the inalilnlion, are alter all a kind of intellectua] 
opium, a never-failing recipe for a nap— at leaat auoh has been our eiperienco. Next 
to tbeae narcotiei you will find " The Stream of Song" — a very pretty stream, dear 
reader, but don't fall into it— and thee followa ■' The Devil's Pulpit," though why the 
Devi] ahould own ancb a piece of furniture ws cau't imsgiac. AJ^er thia feroeiuia 
«(«ry cornea " Fly-Fldiing," and an aitlcle on " Old Letters," that plessea ua much, 
though we are half mad at the author for not introdunng aomo of his love epiatlee, of 
which we are assured he has an enormous quantity, Thert, reader, you have the cod- 
tenla of our Hagatine, and we hope Ihey will please you. They would have been 
better, perhaps, but for lbs inSnence of this confounded bat weather, which, altar 
diHolving every thing else, baa at last dinnlvfd, for a short time, our editorial con- 
neiion with you. Verily summer should be called Love's own ■easoa, for while it 
continues, every one wean a mttling laok .'.... We have received, from 
■ome unknown friend, a rery pleasBul and amusing Poem, entitled " Annua Mirabilis," 
delivered at a Society Annivenary in Columbia College, by Thomas P. St. Johu. It 
ia a pointed satire upon the manncn of the age, and is written in a style of easy eare- 
ieaaneaa well auited to the anbiect. It commencea with an invocation addreaaed to 
CUenform — a very good lubetitnle, by tJie way, for the " heavenly nine" — and then 
quietly diaaects the humbugs of the day, applying the scalpel to Meameriam, Pfare- 
Boli^y, and (he like, and laughing good naluredly at the dandy dialect of out large 
oitiM, aa — far txrmpU — in thia couplet : 

" li BOl tba Open fMsred b; ei t Fiha 1 

At the conclusion of Ihs Poem, we bare a vety pleaaant allnsion to Heury Clay's vitil 
to New York, and hia reception there by the ladies' kioing battalion, the fair mambeis 
of which, according to Mr. St. John, 

" MsnliB] tbemielTti u Calooeli pla» drsfooat, 
odlninHHllplitaona." 
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smptuilio]]; n dny of rt4t, ai any me may ase who eaad hia ejei around our CiriUgs 
Cliapel Bl each reluni of the Sabbalb, aod matkB the Dumber o( beat fonna and bow- 
ad heada. The Faoiilty have leyeral timM sllempted lo prayBnt Ibis weekly declina- 
tiott of baada, aod la aubatitute in iu place a kind of diffnified right otcnuion; bat 
their efibrta thus Tar have been uoBucceaafal. ludeed. wlthio a few yean the evil haa 
fearfolly increaaed in tatitatU and litngitvdt-~thU m, its Tictims ipread theniMlTea 
more, and steep longer — and now, at each renewal of Sabbath wcrahip, you may aee 
Dim lantba of the studeBta leaujng forward in a camfortable poaition, and Dbatisalely 
bent upon an hour'a alumber. A fen ilaliitiee, collected by our '■ Rnt Editor," wtm 
never, do! oever slaepe ii chiucb, will abow bow widely Ihia tearful oonlagioD has 
■pread' Ratinfr the number of atudenla who attend the Chapel lerTiee on Sundays at 
three handled, it appears that of these (here are 

Sound asleep, •--.... 115 
Sound asleep and anoiiDg, > . ■ SO 
Half aaleep, -■--... 50 
Half asleep aud nodding, . - . . IS 

. Wide awake, 30 

Wide awake and llateDiDg, ... 10 
This csleitlatiaD doea not include those gitlieg in the galleriea, and JD Ifae " Toton' 
bozM," for onr repfirting Editur waa itDwilling to meddle with men ao monb mbeae 
blm, and to face the ladiea by wbom they were anrroanded ; but he uaure* ua on Iha 
authority of otheiathat the occnpanls of the galWiee'freqnaQlly eihjbit a great /aeulQr 
for deeping. Taking every thing iuto account then, he conclndea, that our Profenor 
of Divinity preaches every Sunday to one hundred beaches — «i large piUan — feor 
amall ditto — ten lamps— and from fifteen }o twenty listeners. New I^ia ia rsaily tea 
bad. In sober earneat, permit us Co eay, tbat there ia a vast diSerence between a 
Chapel and a donnilnry— between prayer oud aleep — and ttiat the two can never b« 
confoonded witbout violating every priuciple of morality, and even of common polite- 

neaa. Socoe unkaown, but not onBUBpected friend, bo Hut na a Latin 

veraiim of one of " Moother Giikm'b" celebraled melodies, to ivhich we willingly ^vs 
pablicity, thoa^ withODi vopching for Its correctnesa. Tme, our first Editor baa pro. 
nonnced it correct, and Iu certainly is a judge of anything classical, and onr aecoml 
Editor has declared it passable, though at the first reading he eyed it very ravenously ; 
but when we asked tbs opinion of our Treasurer, at the very flrst view of the hated 
Latin he gave forth a leinfie howl of anger and anguish, and instantly tinped. Dear 
leadei, it revived tupleasant reoollectioaa. Hoping that it may not afiect you aimiiarly, 
we give it an insertion. 

ANU8 IN CALCEO. 

Erat oUra qaae vetnla 

In calceo vivebat 

Et liberis qnid faceret 

Pro muilis nesciebat 

Hia JHra dabal edere 

E( illis dabat panem ; 

At ceteris tunc leddere 

Neceaae oral rone 'em. 

At cibo nt succedaneum 
EsaeC inveniendum, 
Qnem JDVeoem flegellatum 

Miltsbat donniendum. 

Much cUiged to the Editor of Ibe Knicfcetbaeker for bis friendly notice 

Qf oor Magazine. Heraafter, wbeitany one tolls ns to " go to Uie old fficjt," we shaO 
take it at a compliment, and not as an insult. W« mppose that ntnl 
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ranrnw TmoattoD. Tom; Ihst wewkhlhemall • pleAMDt ■qjonin among tbeiirala- 
thw snd fiwndi, knd ■ wfe retnni, in tha {iMfaonia BotDmn UmB> la theae " clatoc 
ihadet," ia bal to apeak tha cominoa fecliog of oollecc-mata*. Wa may be ptudonad 
fM eqil'wing tha hopa, that amid tha ptaainraa aad eBJaymanta of home, amid [ha 
mltea of friewli, and tha warmer welciHna of dear onet, they will tMt forget on 
Maguiae. Many a pleaaant mafninit wbicb would otherwiae be Eoat in reTeryor 
idleaaai, minfat be bena&ciaily employed ia writiag for onl pagea. Vacation eiperieo- 
eaa are ganaraJI; ritk, and when ipread upon paper, and dlTenified with aketcha of 
Malnral aceaery, form Tery plaaaaot and readable articlea. Wa hare hat to gay in 
oODelBWiDi aa wa end tha labora of Iha year, that we are gratefoi — very gratefol— ta 
onr College public for the kindnev with wbleh tfaey bav? received the rawlta of oar 
toil, and to wiab them, etch and oil, a happy and ^eaaant Tacation. 



TO CORBEBFONDENT8. 

Son'l aend IH ao mncb Poetry. We are completely flooded with the article, and 
ihailntely forced to nject mocb that daaervea pabtication. Bnt above all tbingi, if 
yoD mutt write Poetry, if " your atan will have it ao," aend na aomething oiiginil, 
aametbing Ibat teill bt read. Everybody writea tore aonneta, battle odea, and ubum 
anuB. bat mrfiody reada them. CHve na, then, aomething in prose — something in 
vhioh you fael InteraMsd — aometbing tbat is akstcbed with spuit and feeling, and not 
■ooly manafadaled, M yoa would build a boat, or a pair of boota. Give qa aooietliinf 
tf tbia Uad, ramemberiog to aend U thnagh the Poat-OSce, and to pay (be p<ata|«. 
Hamafter *io commDnicatioDa will be received except (h rough tbat medium. 

" A Bamambiance" wa have decided to reject. The general idea of the Poem it 
Tery good, bat it lacks amoothnSM and poliib, and ia not eiacLly fitted for publication. 
Will not the author send □§ an article in proee ? 

" Hie Sea" containa some forcible atanzaa, bnt the [eneial Jloa of ita vane is too 
kukafi and uneven. Waicing this cdijectian, there is still another in the factual tha 
public are ab«ady nr/eited with linn on the same lubject. The antbor we inne can 
write something aontaining more of originality and intereat, and we hope to hear 
from him again. 

Tha linaa mi the " Death of Hamando de Bote," are dead and burned — at lent by 
the vetdietoftba quiutamvinla tlwy were handed over to our "Sexton," asdiUii 
death on rejected articles. 

COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. 

FOBENOOH. 

a. PuviB by the Preaidenl. 

3. Salutatory Oration in Latin, by Williah Aitchhon', NoneUk. 

4. Diaaertation, " America, the Home of tha World," by Huikt Mastvn Faaaom 
Batt Haddam, 

5. DinertatioD, " lite only deainble Immortality," by Sakuil StLmN SraNcii, 

6. DiBBTtatioD, " Tbe Frogrm of Republican Piinciplea," by Jom< Flaats Bun. 
TON, LanautfT Co, Ps. 

S. Diuartation, '■ He Treaty of Peace of 1783," bfSiMun. Evtbt Bjuiwik, 
Winchatdtta, Matt. 

9. Disaeitatioii, "The Infloenaeof Public Opinion," by Binuah htrwniavitiL, 
Clinton. 

10. Dissertation. " Wilberfbrce," by Samuil Clasx FEHnNa, PhilBdelphia, Pa. 

11. Oration, " The Canae* of RerduliDa," by Cbau-u Condit, Orangt, Sew Jf- 
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19. Hdbc 

13. Diawrlalim, " Beuon," by CuirroH CAriiB Brown, Bartivell C. H., S. G. 

14. DiawrtAtioB, " FlimnM of Fmpoie," by Chablu Lowkct, Soulkinglan. 

15. Ontioo, "The Soeoe at DemcatbeneB' Oralioa on tha Crown," by Eowmo 
DiNiBOH Stanton, Stontngton. 

16. INneilUion, " Bob«rt Emmet," by Jacob Kieun McKintt, DrnglatnilU, 
Pa. 

17. Munc. 

18. OraUim, « The ItHpoiin'bnity of the Scholar for tbe Wetfnra of the PtoMot 
Age " by Natbaniu. Shifhah, Jewell City. 

19. DiMcrlation, " Cbb tbe miod Coolemplate ittelfl" by Sahjil Hast Sildbi, 

90. Omtioii, " The Celtic Race," \n Datid Samusl Calhoon, Cmntry. 
31. DinertatioD, ■* The CbriMiu'e Political Duty," by iotsra Sowill, CUratmU, 
N.H. 
22. Mdbic. 

33, DinertBtioD, "The Study of the BaautiAil necenarytoB Complete Educa- 
tJoD," by TiiEODoi.1 WiNTHBor, JVmo Haven. 

34. UJEeertatioD, " The Crueodera at the ChnTch of the Holy Sepalcbre," by 
Sauucl Embu- '-■' "-- 

S5. Poem. " 
96. MuHic. 

3. DiMeitBtlaD, " The Final TriDin[^ of Repnblicaninu,*' 1:7 Iobh RiMDOLm 
H«KntB, Apalaehicola, Fa. 

3. Diswnalkiii, " PoiAhutnaiw Inflonu^e," by Cbuu.ii Sahdbl Hall, Bingiim' 
tM, N. r. 

4. DiaBertBtmi, " Tergniaud," by Giorob White, Quiney, Man. 
$. Muac. 

6. DiMeitalion, " Intvatd Hannony with Oatward Natore," by Dakiel Funoa 
GuuJTiK, BoiUn, JVoM. 

. 7. Dinertatiou, "Richelieo, ai a Stateunaa," by SiDiral WnnCB, Oiimantmi, 
N.H. 

8. DinertatiDti, " F^vnee, bai Duty and Deitiiiy," by Edwabd Bdu Uikbiboii, 
Lttiturg, Va. 

9. Mir>io. 

10. Oratioa, "The Old Age of the Sebolai," by HinT HrrcncooK, NaatiiilU, 
Term. 

11. DieBertatioD. " The Proper InSnence of ConMTvatJTe Principtea," by Ctfriah 
GaoEOC Winru, MM^, Ala. 

13. Poem, " UDdine, tha ffirth of a Sout," by Hunti Mabtik Coltoh, Xoeivarf, 

r/.Y. 

13. MuKfc. 

14. Dlnertation, " Tact," by John Ricbabd Wathodi, AubvTB, JV. Y. 

15. Oratioa, " Tha Foimden of the Federal Conatitalion,'* by Tiiiotqt Hofsub 
PoaTta, Waterbury. 

1 G. The Philoeophical Oration, " Dntiny and Doty," by HEinr Blodoit, BudU- 

17. Muuc. 

18. Oration, '' The Scholai hi the Worid," with tbe Vale^ctory AddrcM, by Dwioffr 
Fonsa, Warcatrr, Mam, 

19. DeOKEEB CONraRUD. 

3a Prates by tha Frendent 
31. Mdbic 
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Fkidbmo Randou'ii Aih, FhilMopbical OralioD, Barton, Mat*. 

WiLLUH ArrcHWON, Salutatory OratioD, Norwich. 
HcNBT BuiDarr, Fhtloaophtcal Onlioa. BitekMport, Me. 
DwioQT FovriK, Valedicloiy Oraliau, Worettter, Man. 

David Samual Calhoan, Coventry. Ilmolh; HopkioB Porter, Waierhttry. 

Rnry Matt}^ ColCon, Loekpart, If. Y. Nathaoiel Shiprnan. Jeaett City. 

CbailM Condit, Orange, N. J. John Thomu Sboener, Onoigtbarg, Pt. 

Ftaderiek Codc Fuller, Batt Haddam.. Edamnd Deainn Staauni, StaaingLm. 

Henry Hitchcock, NtuhvilU, Tenn. Edwtn Tyler, Ifev Manea. 

John PariiioKn Habbard, Botton, Matt. Gilea Buckingham Wdlcoi, TVonridL 
WiUiain Kinne, Caalerbtiry. 



JoliD Ferree Brintoo, Laneatler Co., Pa. Bllu BtewMr HUlard, NoneicL 

CharlM Tbeo, CoUon, Natchex, Mite. Jtaac Spragno Newlon, Sherbvnu, S. T. 

. Homti N.'Duan]ag, PetkikiU, N.T. Theodore Winthrop, JVeui Haven. 
Daaiel Francia GuUivei. Batlon^Matt. 



Cbai. Samuel HM, Binghimicn, If. Y. Arthur OimoD Oaborae, Fairfield. 

Edward Bun HarriBoa, Leeebarg, Va. SbidubI Clark Feitlua, Fhiladelpbit, Pi- 

Benaiah Leffingwell, Clinton. Inac Turner Rathbone, Buffalo, If. Y. 

CharlM Lowiey, Southiagton. Joseph Sowell, Claremont, N. H. 
Jacob K. HcKenty, DgaglatteilU, Pm. 

J. Kandc^ Harper, Ap^ttciieola, Fa- Sidney Webeter, Oibnanlon, N. B. 

Heniy Maityn Panona, Bait Hi^dam. George White, Quiscy, Matt. 

Auida Amidd, Haddam. Tltomu Cicero Piockard, Tatkegee, Ala. 

BamaelE.Btidw\n,Winekeiidon,Mam. Samuel Hart Saldeo, Lynte. 

ainlon C. Bro*n, BamiatU C. H., S. C- SiiDuel Seldea Speucnr, Lynu. 

Samuel Emenon, Andoner, Matt. John Richard WhItoiu, Auhum, N. f. 

HaiAall Mam Fitch, JVcw Albany, la. Cyprian GeorKe Webber, Mobiit, Ala. 

Daniel Holme*, AUtn't HUl, If. Y. Ben D. Yauttg, HuntttiUt, Ala. 

Heory Taylor Blake, Neia Haeen. 
CharlM M. Cullen, OeorgeloiDn, Del 
SbeHon HoUiMer, eiattenbury. 



The annual CoDCert ol the Beelbovan Society *rill b« given thia (llaraday) evn- 
iofi, at the Church Street Church- We ipeak but Ilie opinion of the ableit judgM 
when ire ny that the Concerla of thia Society are aeldom equallsd, and wo adviae all 
lover* of boimony not lo mtes the opportunity thus aSiirdedthem of liotanin^ to AOIfuI 
and aecomiJiibed siD|rera. 
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